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PREFACE 

It •was observed, in the Preface to the original Edition of the 
“ Posthumons Papers of the Pickwick Club,” that they were 
designed for the introduction of diverting characters and inci- 
dents , that no ingenuity of plot was attempted, or even at that 
time considered very feasible by the author m connexion "with 
the desultory mode of publication adopted , and that the machm- 
ery of the Club, provmg cumbrous m the management, was 
gradually abandoned as the work progressed ^though, on 
one of these pomts, experience and study afterwards taught 
me somethmg, and I could perhaps •wish now that these chapters 
were strung together on a stronger thread of general mterest, 
still, what they are they were designed to be 
I have seen various accounts of the origm of these Pickwick 
Papers, which have, at all events, possessed— for me — ^the charm 
of perfect novelty As I may iirier, from the occasional appear- 
ance of such histories, that my readers have an interest m the 
matter, I -will relate how they came mto existence 
I was a young man of two or three-and-twenty, when Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, attracted by some pieces I was at that time 
•wnting in the Mommg Chromcle newspaper, or had ]ust written 
in the Old Monthly Magazme (of which one series had lately been 
collects and pubhshed m two volumes, illustrated by Mr George 
CF. niESHANE:), waited upon me to propose a somethmg that should 
be published m shillmg numbers — ^then only known to me, or, I 
beheve, to anybody else, by a dim recollection of certam mtermin- 
able novels m that form, which used to be carried about the coun- 
try by pedlars, and over some of which I remember to have shed 
innumerable tears before I had served my apprenticeship to Life 
When I opened my door m Fumivars Inn to the partner who 
represented the firm, I recognized m him the person from whose 
hands I had bought, two or three years prenously, and whom 
I had never seen before or smce, my first copy of the Magazme 
in which my first efiusion — a paper m the “ Sketches,” called 
Mr Mcfxs AND HIS CoDSiN — dropped stealthily one eyenmg at 
twilight, •with fear and tremblmg, mto a dark letter-box, in a dark 
office, up a dark court m Fleet Street — appeared in all the glory of 
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print ; on which occasion I walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half-an-hour, because my eyes were so dimmed 
with joy and pride, that they could not bear the street, and were 
not fit to be seen there, I told my visitor of the coincidence, 
which we both hailed as a good omen ; and so fell to busmess. 

The idea propounded to me, was, that the monthly something 
should be a vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Me, 
Setmoue ; and there was a notion, either on the part of that 
admirable humorous artist, or of my visitor, that a " Nimeod 
Club,” the members of which were to go out shooting, fishmg, 
and so forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through 
their want of dexterity, would be the best means of introducmg 
these. I objected, on consideration, that although bom and 
partly bred in the country I was no great sportsman, except in 
regard of all Muds of locomotion ; that the idea was not novel, 
and had been already much used ; that it would be infinitely 
better for the plates to arise naturally out of the text ; and that 
I would like to take my own way, with a freer range of English 
scenes and people, and was afraid I should ultimately do so m 
any case, whatever course I might prescribe to myself at starting. 
My views being deferred to, I thought of Mx. Pickwick, and 
wrote the first number ; from the proof sheete of which, Mb. 
Betmoub made ha drawing of the Club, and his happy portrait 
of its founder ; — ^the latter on Mr. Edwaed Chapmam s desonp- 
tion of the dress and bearing of a real personage whom he had 
often seen, I connected Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of 
the original suggestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for 
the use of Mr. Setmour. We started with a number of twenly- 
four pages instead of thirty-two, and four illustrations in lieu of a 
couple. Mr. Seyhoub’s sudden and lamented death before the 
second number was pubhshed, brought about a quick decision up- 
on a point already m agitation ; the number became one of thirty- 
two pages with only two illustrations, and remained so to the end. 

It is with great unwillmgness that I notice someT intangible 
and incoherent assertions which have been made, professedly 
on behalf of his. Seymour, to the effect that he had some share 
in the invention of this book, or of anythmg in it, not faithfully 
described in the foregoing paragraph. With the moderation 
that is due equally to my respect for the memory of a brother- 
artist, and to my self-respect, I confine myself to placing on 
record here the facts : 


That, Mb Scymoue never originated or suggested an incident, 
a phrase, or a word, to be found in this book. That, Mr. Sey- 
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KOUB died wlien only twenty-fonr pages of this book were pnb- 
lished, and when assuredly not forfy-eight were written That, 
I behove I never saw 31b SETuotrE’s handwriting in my Me 
That, I never saw 3Ie Setmodb but once in my Me, and that 
was on the night but one before his death, when he certainly 
oSered no suggestion whatsoever. That I saw him then in the 
presence of two persons, both living, perfectly acquainted with 
all these facts, and whose written testimony to them I possess. 
Lastly, that 3tfB. Edwabd Chap3ias (the survivor of the original 
firm of Chapiias and Hall) has set down in writing, for rnTnilar 
preservation, his personal knowledge of the origin and progress 
of this book, of the monstrosity of the baseless assertions m 
question, and (tested by details) even of the self-evident impos- 
Eibihty of there bemg any truth in them. In the exercise of 
the forbearance on which I have resolved, I do not quote 3Ip. 
Edwaed Chapsiax's account of his deceased partner’s reception, 
on a certain occarion, of the pretences m question. 

“ Boz,” my signature in the Hommg Chromcle, and m the Old 
Monthly Magarine, appended to the monthly cover of this book, 
and retained long aft^wards, was the nickname of a pet child, 
a younger brother, whom I had dubbed Moses, in honour of the 
Ticar of Wakefield ; which bemg facetiously pronounced through 
the nose, became Boses, and being shortened, became Boz. Boz 
was a very familiar household word to me, long before I was an 
author, and so I came to adopt it. 

It has been observed of 3Ir Pickwick, that there is a decided 
change in his character, as these pages proceed, and that he be- 
comes more good and more sensible. I do not think this change 
will appear forced or unnatural to my readers, if they will reflect 
that m real Me the pecuharities and oddities of a man who has 
anythmg whimsical about him, generally impress us first, and 
that it is not until we are better acquainted with him that we 
usually begm to look below these superficial traits, and to know 
the better* part of him. 

Lest there should be any well-intentioned persons who do not 
perceive the difierence (as some such could not, when Old Mop- 
TALIXT was newly published), between rehgion and the cant of 
zehgion, piety and the pretence of piety, a humble reverence for 
the great truths of Scripture and an audacious and offensive obtru- 
sion of its letter and not its spint in the commonest dissensions 
and meanest affairs of Me, to the extraordmary confusion of 
ignorant minds, let them understand that it is always the latter, 
and never the former, which is satirized here Further, that 
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the kttez is here satirized as being, according to all experience, 
inconsistent with the former, impossible of union with it, and 
one of the most evil and mischievous falsehoods existent in 
society — ^whether it estabhsh its head-quarters, for the time bemg, 
in Exeter Hall, or Ebenezer Chapel, or both. It may appear unne- 
cessary to ofier a word of observation on so plam a head. But it 
is never out of season to protest against that coarse familiarity 
with sacred thmgs which is busy on the lip, and idle m the heart ,* or 
against the confoundmg of Chnstianiiy with any class of persons 
who, in the words of Swipt, have just enough religion to make 
them hate, and not enough to make them love, one another. 

I have found it curious and mterestmg, looking over the sheets 
of this reprmt, to mark what important social improvements 
have taken place about us, almost imperceptibly, since they 
were origmaUy written. The hcence of Counsel, and the degree 
to which Juries are ingeniously bewildered, are yet susceptible 
of moderation ; while an improvement m the mode of conductmg 
Parhamentary Elections (and even Parhaments too, perhaps) 
is still within the bounds of possibihty. But legal reforms have 
pared the claws of Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ; a spirit of self- 
respect, mutual forbearance, education, and co-operation for such 
good ends, has diffused itself among their clerks ; places far apart 
are brought together, to the present convemence and advantage of 
the Public, and to the certam destruction, in time, of a host of petty 
jealousies, bbndnesses, and prejudices, by which the Pubhc alone 
have always been the sufferers ; the laws relating to imprisonment 
for debt are altered ; and the Fleet Prison is pulled down ! 

Who knows, but by the time the series reaches its conclusion, 
it may be discovered that there are even magistrates in town and 
country, who should be taught to shake hands every day with 
Common-sense and Justice ; that even Poor Laws may have 
mercy on the weak, the aged, and imfortunate ; that Schools, 
on the broad principles of Christiamty, are the best adornment 
for the length and Weadth of this civilized land ; that Pnson- 
dooxs should be barred on the outside, no less heavily and care- 
fully than they axe barred within ; that the umversal diffusion 
of common means of decency and health is as much the right of 
the poorest of the poor, as it is mdispensable to the safety of the 
rich, and of the State ; that a few petty boards and bodies — less 
than drops in the great ocean of humamty, which roars around 
hem are not for ever to let loose Fever and Consumption on 

ti^i tberr will, or always to keep their jobbing 

little fiddles gomg, for a Dance of Death. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 


OF 

THE PICKWICK CLUB 

CHAPTEE I 

THE PICKWICKIAS3 

The first ray of light -vvlucli illomuies the gloom, and converts 
mto a dazzimg bnlhancy that obscurity m 'vrhich the earlier 
history of the pubhc career of the immortal Pickmck would 
appear to be mvolved, is derived from the perusal of the followmg 
entry in the Transactions of the Pickwick Club, which the editor of 
these papers feels the highest pleasure m laymg before his readers, 
as a proof of the caref^ attention, indefatigable assiduity, and 
mce discrimination, with which his search among the multifarious 
documents confided to him has been conducted. 

“ May 12, 1827. Joseph Smiggers, Esq , P.Y P.M P.C.,^ pre- 
sidmg. The following resolutions unanimously agreed to * — 

“ That this Association has heard read, with feelmgs of un> 
mingled satisfaction, and unqualified approval, the paper com- 
mumcated by Samuel Pickwick, Esq , G.C.M P.C entitled 
‘ Speculations on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with some 
Observations on the Theory of Tittlebats ; ’ and that this Associa- 
tion does hereby return its warmest thanks to the said Samuel 
Pickwick, Esq , 6.0 M P.C , for the same 
" That while this Association is deeply sensible of the advan- 
tages which must accrue to the cause of science from the produc- 
tion to which they have just adverted, — ^no less than from the 
unwearied researches of Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 6 C M P.C , m 
Hornsey, Ebghgate, Bnxton, and Camberwell, — ^they cannot but 
entertaiu a lively sense of the mestimable benefits which must 
inevitably result from carrymg the speculations of that learned 

^ Perpetual Vice-President — Member Pickwick Club. 

* General Chairman — Member Pickwick Club. 
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man into a wider field, from extencling Ins travels, and conso- 
qnently enlargmg his sphere of observation, to the advancement 
of knowledge, and the difiusion of leammg. 

“ That, with the view just mentioned, this Association has 
taken into its serious considerataon a proposal, emanating from 
the aforesaid Samuel Pickwick, Esq., 6 C M.P.C., and three other 
Pickwickians hereinafter named, for forming a new branch of 
Umted Pickwickians, imder the title of The Corresponding Society 
of the Pickwick Club. 

“ That the said proposal has received the sanction and approval 
of this Association. 

“ That the Corresponding Society of the Pickwick Club is , 
therefore hereby constituted ; and that Samuel Pickwick, Esq , j 
G.C.M.P.C., Tracy Tupman, Esq., M P.C., Augustus Snodgrass, 
Esq.j M.P.C., and Nathamel Wmkle, Esq., M.P.C., are hereby 
nominated and appomted members of the same ; and that they be 
requested to forward, from time to time, authenticated accounts 
of their journeys and mvestigations, of their observations of 
character and manners, and of the whole of their adventures, 
together with all tales and papers to which local scenery or 
associations may give rise, to the Pickwick dub, stationed in 
London. 

“ That this Association cordially recognizes the principle of 
every member of the Correspondmg Society defraymg his own 
travellmg expenses ; and that it sees no objection whatever to 
the members of the said society puxsumg their inquiries for any 
length of time they please, upon the same terms. 

“ That the members of the aforesaid Correspondmg Society 
be, and are, hereby informed, that their proposal to pay the 
postage of their letters, and the carriage of their parcels, has 
been deliberated upon by this Association : that this Association 
considers such proposal worthy of the great minds from which 
it emanated, and that it hereby signifies its perfect acquiescence 
therein.** 

A casual observer, adds the secretary, to whose notes we are 
indebted for the following account — a casual observer might 
possibly have remarked nothmg extraordmary in the bald head, 
and circular spectacles, which were intently tamed towards his 
(the secretary* s) face, during the reading of the above resolutions : 
to those who knew that the gigantic brain of Pickwick was work- 
ing beneath that forehead, and that the beaming eyes of Pick- 
wick were twmklmg behind those glasses, the sight was indeed 
an in erestmg one. There sat the man who had traced to their 
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source the mighfy ponds of Hampstead, and agitated the scientific 
world with his Theory of Tittlebats, as calm and unmoved as 
the deep waters of the one on a frosty day, or as a sohtaiy speci- 
men of the other m the inmost recesses of an earthen jar. And 
how much more mterestmg did the spectacle become, when, 
Btartmg mto full life and animation, as a simultaneous call for 
“ Pickwick ” burst from his followers, that illustrious man slowly 
mounted mto the Wmdsor chair, on which he had been previously 
seated, and addressed the club himself had founded What a 
study for an artist did that excitmg scene present ' The eloquent 
Pickwick, with one hand gracefrdly concealed behmd his coat 
tails, and the other wavmg m air, to assist his glowing declama- 
tion; his elevated position revealmg those tights and gaiters, 
which, had they clothed an ordmary man, might have passed 
without observation, but which, when Pickwick clothed them — 
if we may use the expression — inspired voluntary awe and respect ; 
surrounded by the men who had volunteered to share the penis 
of his travels, and who were destined to participate in the glones 
of his discoveries. On his right hand sat Mr. Tracy Tupman — 
the too susceptible Tupman, who to the wisdom and experience 
of maturer years superadded the enthusiasm and ardour of a 
boy, in the most mterestmg and pardonable of human weaknesses 
— love. Time and feedmg had expanded that once romantio 
form; the black silk waistcoat had become more and more 
developed ; inch by mch had the gold watch-cham beneath it 
disappeared from withm the range of Tupman's vision ; and 
gradually had the capacious chin encroached upon the borders 
of the white cravat ; but the soul of Tupman had known no 
change — admiration of the fair sex was still its ruhng passion. 
On the left of his great leader sat the poetic Snodgrass, and near 
him agam the sporting Winkle, the former poetically enveloped 
in a mysterious blue cloak with a canme-skm collar, and the 
latter commumcatmg additional lustre to a new green shootmg 
coat, plaid neckerchief, and closely-fitted drabs. 

Mr. Pickwick’s oration upon this occasion, together with the 
debate thereon, is entered on the Transactions of the Club. Both 
bear a strong affimty to the discussionB of other celebrated bodies ; 
and, as it is always interesting to trace a resemblance between 
the proceedmgs of great men, we transfer ^e entry to these 
pages 

" Mr. Pickwick observed (says the Secretary) that lame was 
dear to the heart of every man. Poetic fame was dear to the 
heart of his fnend Snodgrass ; the fame of conquest was equally 
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dear to Iiis friend Tnpman ; and tlie desire of earning fame in 
the sports of the field, the air, and the water, was uppermost m 
the breast of his friend Winkle. He (Mr. Pickwick) would not 
deny that he was influenced by human passions, and human 
feeLmgs (cheers) — ^possibly by human weaknesses — (loud cries 
of “ No ") ; but this he would say, that if ever the &e of self- 
importance broke out in his bosom, the desire to benefit the 
human race in preference efiectually quenched it. The praise 
of mankin d was his Swmg ; philanthropy was his insurance office. 
(V ehement cheering.) He had felt some pride — ^he acknowledged 
it freely, and let his enemies make the most of it — ^he had felt 
some pride when he presented his Tittlebatian Theory to the 
world ; it might be celebrated or it might not. (A cry of “ It is," 
and great cheering.) He would take the asserrion of that hon- 
ourable Pickwickian whose voice he had just heard — it was cele- 
brated ; but if the fame of that treatise were to extend to the 
furthest confines of the known world, the pride with which he 
should reflect on the authorship of that production would be 
as nothing compared with the pride with which he looked around 
him, on this, the proudest moment of his existence. (Cheers.) 
He was a humble individual. (No, no.) Still he could not but 
feel that they had selected him for a service of great honour, 
and of some danger. Travelling was in a troubled state, and 
the minds of coachmen were unsettled. Let them look abroad, 
and contemplate the scenes which were enacting aioimd them. 
Stage coaches were upsetting in all directions, horses were bolt- 
ing, boats were overturning, and boilers were bursting. (Cheers 
— ^a voice " No.") No ! (Cheers.) Let that honourable Pick- 
wickian who cried “ No " so loudly come forward and deny it, 
if he could. (Cheers.) Who was it that cned “ No ? ” (Enthu- 
siastic cheering ) Was it some vain and disappointed man — 
he would not say haberdasher — (loud cheer^ — who, jealous of 
th^e praise which had been — ^perhaps undeservedly — bestowed 
ou'his (Mr. Pickwick's) researches, and smarting under the censure 
which had been heaped upon his own feeble attempts at rivalry, 

now took this vile and calumnious mode of 

" Mr. Elottox (of Aldgate) rose to order. Did the honourable 
Pickwickian allude to him ? (Ones of “ Order," “ Chair," “ Yes," 
" No," » Go on," « Leave ofi," etc.) 

TT 7 ^* would not put up to be put down by clamour. 

^ a^ded to the honourable gentleman. (Great excitement ) 

» *^at he repeUed the hon. 

gent 8 false and scumlous accusation, with profound contempt. 
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(Great cheering ) The hon gent, ■was a hnmhng. (Immense 
confusion, and loud cries of " Chair " and " Order ") 

“ Mit. A. Skodgbass rose to order He threw himsfilf upon 
the chair. (Hear.) He wished to know whether this disgraceful 
contest between two members of that club should be allowed to 
contmue (Hear, hear) 

“ The Chazrua^ was quite sure the hon. Pickwickian would 
withdraw the expression he had just made use of 

“ Mr. Blottoit, with all possible respect for the chair, was quite 
sure he would not 

“ The Chaisxiak felt it his imperative dut 7 to demand of the 
honourable gentleman, whether he had used the expression 
which had just escaped him m a common sense. 

" Mr Blotxon had no hesitation m saying that he had not — 
he had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. (Hear, hear.) 
He was bound to acknowledge that, personally, he entertamed 
the highest regard and esteem for the honourable gentleman ; 
he had merely considered him a humbug m a Pickwickian point 
of view. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Mr. PicswiCK felt much gratified by the fair, candid, and 
full eqilanation of his honourable fnend. He begged it to be 
at once understood, that his own observations had been merely 
intended to bear a Pickwickian construction. (Cheers)” 

Here the entry terminates, as we have no doubt the debate 
did also, after amving at such a highly satisfactory and intelligible 
point W e have no official statement of the facts which the reader 
will find recorded in the next chapter, but they have been care- 
fully collated from letters and other MS authonties, so unquestion- 
ably genume as to justify their narration m a connected form. 

CHAPTER n 

IHB FIEST DAT’S JOTTEXET, AXD THE riBST EVEXISO’S ADVESICTXS, 
WITH THEIE COXSEQUESCES 

Tttat punctual servant of all work, the sun, had just risen, and 
begun to strike a light on the mommg of the thirteenth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, when Mr Samuel 
Pickwick burst like another sun from his slumbers, threw open 
his chamber window, and looked out upon the world beneath. 
Goswell Street was at his feet, Goswell Street was on his right 
hand — as far as the eye could reach, Goswell Street extended 
on lus left , and the opposite side of Goswell Street was over the 
WAV. “ Such.” thought Mr Pickwick, " are the narrow views 
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of those philosopheis who, content with examining the tbin;:! 
that lie before them, look not to the truths which are hidden 
beyond. As well might I be content to gaze on GosweU Street 
for ever, without one efiort to penetrate to the hidden countries 
which on every side surround it." And having given vent to 
this beautiful reflection, Mr. Pickwick proceeded to put brnsell 
into his clothes, and his clothes into his portmanteau. Great I 
men are seldom over scrupulous in the arrangement of their 
attire ; the operation of shaving, dressing, and cofiee-imbibing 
was soon performed : and m another hour, Mr. Pickwick, vith 
his portmanteau in his hand, his telescope in his great-coat pocket, 
and his note-book m his waistcoat, ready for the reception of 
any discoveries worthy of being noted down, had arrived at the 
coach stand in St. MartinVle-Grand. ' 

“ Cab ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Here you are, sir," shouted a strange specimen of the human 
race, in a sack-oloth coat, and apron of the same, who with a 
brass label and number round his neck, looked as if he were 
catalogued in some collection of rarities. This was the water- 
man. " Here you are, sir. Now, then, fust cab ! " And the 
first cab having been fetched from the public-house, where he 
had been smokmg his first pipe, Mr. Pickwick and his portmanteau 
were thrown into the vehicle, 

“ Golden Cross,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Only a bob’s vorth. Tommy,” cned the driver, sulkily, for 
the information of his friend the waterman, as the cab drove off. 

“ How old is that horse, my friend ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
rubbing his nose with the shflhng he had reserved for the fare. 

“ Porty-two,” replied the driver, eyemg him askant. 

What 1 ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, laymg his hand upon his 
note-book. The driver reiterated his former statement. Mr. 
Pickwick looked very hard at the man's face, but his features 
were immovable, so he noted down the fact forthwith. 


" And how long do you keep him out at a time 1 ” mquired 
Mr. Pickwick, searching for further information. 

“ Two or three veeks,” repbed the man. 

" Weeks I ” said Mr. Pickwick in astonishment — and out came 
the note-book again. 

‘‘ He hves at Pentonwil when he’s at home,” observed the 
driver, coolly, but we seldom takes him home, on account of 
ms veakness.” 

Pi*clSicr^°^* ^ weakness!" reiterated the perplexed Mr. 
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“ He always falls down when he’s took out o’ the cab," con- 
tinued the driver, “ but when he’s in it, we bears him up werry 
tight, and takes him m werry short, so as he can’t werry well fall 
down ; and we’ve got a pair o’ precious large wheels on, so ven 
he does move, they run after him, and he must go on — he can’t 
help it ’’ 

- Mr Pickwick entered every word of this statement m his note- 
book, with the view of communicating it to the club, as a smgular 
instance of the tenacity of life m horses, under trymg circum- 
stances The entry was scarcely completed when they reached 
the Golden Cross Down jumped the driver, and out got Mr 
Pickwick. Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Wmlde, who 
had been anmously waitmg the amval of their illustrious leader, 
crowded to welcome him 

“ Here’s your fare," said Mr Pickwick, holdmg out the shilling 
to the driver. 

What was the learned man’s astonishment, when that imac- 
countable person flung the money on the pavement, and requested 
in figurative terms to be allowed the pleasure of fightmg him (Mr. 
Picl^ck) for the amount ' 

“ Ton are mad," said Mr Snodgrass 

“ Or drunk,” said Mr Winkle 

" Or both," said Mr Tupman 

" Como on ' ’’ said the cab-dnvet, sparrmg away like clockwork 
** Come on — all four on you ’’ 

" Here’s a lark • ’’ shouted half-a-dozen hackney coachmen 
" Go to vork, Sam,” — and they crowded with great glee round 
the party 

“ tVhat’s the row, Sam * ” inquired one gentleman in black 
calico sleeves 

" How ' ’’ rephed the cabman, " what did he want my number 
for ? ’’ 

“ I didn’t want your number,” said the astonished Mr Pick- 
wick 

“ What did you take it for, then 1 ’’ mquired the cabman 

" I didn't take it," said Mr. Pickwick, mdignantly 

*' Would any body believe,” contmued the cab-driver, appealing 
to the crowd, “ would any body believe as an informer ’ud go 
about in a man’s cab, not only takm’ down his number, but ev'ry 
word he says mto the bargam " (a hght flashed upon Mr Pick- 
wick — it was the note-book). 

“ Did he though * ” mquired another cabman. 

" Yes, did he,” rephed the first , " and then arter aggerawatin. 
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me to assault him, get§ithree witnesses here to prove it. But Fll 
give it him, if I’ve six months for it Come on 1 ” and the cab- 
man dashed his hat upon the ground, with a reckless disregard 
of his own private property, and knocked Jilr. Pickwick’s spectacles 
off, and followed up the attack with a blow on Mr Pickwick's 
nose, and another oh hir. Pickwick's chest, and a third in Mr. 
Snodgrass’s eye, and a fourth, by way of variety, m IMr. Tupman’s 
waistcoat, and then danced into the road, and then back agam 
to the pavement, and finally dashed the whole temporary supply 
of breath out of Mr Winkle’s body , and all m half-a-dozen seconds. 


i 

i 


“ Where's an officer ? ” said Mr. Snodgrass. 


“ Put 'em under the pump," suggested a hot-pieman. 
“ You shall smart for this," gasped Mr. Pick^ck. 

“ Informers ! ” shouted the crowd. 


“ Come on," oned the cabman, who had been sparrmg without 
cessation the whole tune. 


The mob had hitherto been passive spectators of the scene, 
but as the intelligence of the Pickwickians bemg informers was 
spread among them, they began to canvass with considerable 
vivadty the propriety of enforcing the heated pastry-vendor's 
proposition ; and there is no saymg what acts of personal aggres- 
sion they nught have committed had not the affray been unex- 
pectedly ternunated by the mterposition of a new comer. 

“ What’s the fun ? ” said a rather tall thm young man, m a 
green coat, emerging suddenly from the coach yard. 

“ Informers ! ” shouted the crowd again. 

“ We are not,” roared Mr. Pickwick, in a tone which, to any 
dispassionate listener, earned conviction with it 

“ Am’t you, though, — ain't you^” said the young man, 
appealing to 1&. Pickwick, and makmg his way through the 
crowd by the infallible process of elbowmg the countenances of 
its component members. 

That learned man m a few hurried words explained the real 
state of the case. 


“ Come along, then,” said he of the green coat, luggmg Mi 
Pickwick^ after him by main force, and talking the whole way 
Here, bio. 921, take your fare, and take yourself off — ^respectabl 
gentleman, ^know him well — none of your nonsense — this way 
SIT, —where's your friends all a nustake, I see— never mmd-- 
happen ^best regulated families — never say die— 

the ^ 

of ^ lengthened strmi 

ot sumlat broken sentences, daUvered with extraordmary volu 
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bility, the stranger led the way to the travellers’ waiting-room, 
whither he was closely followed by Dir Pickwick and his disciples 
“ Here, waiter ! " shouted the stranger, rmging the bell with 
tremendous violence, " glasses round, — brandy and water, hot 
and strong, and sweet, and plenty,— eye damaged, sir * Waiter ' 
raw beef-steak for the gentleman’s eye, — nothing like raw beef- 
steak for a bruise, sir ; cold lamp-post very good, but lamp-post 
inconvement — damned odd standmg m the open street half-an- 
hour, with your eye agamst a lamp-post — eh, — ^very good — ^ha ' 
ha ' ” And the stranger, without stoppmg to take breath, 
swallowed at a draught full half-a-pmt of the re ekin g brandy 
and water, and flung himself mto a chair with as much ease as 
if nothmg uncommon had occurred 
While his three compamons were busily engaged m profienng 
their thanks to their new acquamtance, Mr Pickwick had leisure 
to esamme his costume and appearance 
He was about the middle height, but the thinness of his body, 
and the length of his legs, gave him the appearance of bemg 
much taller The green coat had been a smart dress garment 
m the days of swallow-tails, but had evidently in those times 
adorned a much shorter man than the stranger, for the soiled 
and faded sleeves scarcely reached to his wrists It was buttoned 
closely up to his chm, at the imminent hazard of splitting the 
back , and an old stock, without a vestige of shirt collar, orna- 
mented his neck. His scanty black trousers displayed here and 
there those shmy patches which bespeak long service, and were 
strapped very tightly over a pair of patched and mended shoes, 
as if to conceal the dirty white stockings, which were neverthe- 
less distmctly visible His long black hair escaped m neghgent 
waves from beneath each side of his old pinched up hat, and 
glimpses of his bare wrists might be obser\’ed between the tops 
of his gloves, and the cufis of his coat sleeves His face was 
thin and haggard , but an mdescnbable air of jaunty impudence 
gnfl perfect self-possession pervaded the whole man 
Such was the individual on whom Mr Pickwick gazed through 
his spectacles (which he had fortunately recovered), and to whom 
he proceeded, when his friends had e^austed themselves, to re- 
turn in chosen terms his warmest thanks for his recent assistance 
“ Never min d,” said the stranger, cuttmg the address very 
short, “ said enough, — no more , smart chap that cabman — 
handled his fives well ; but if I’d been your friend m the green 
jemmy — damn me — ^punch his head, — ^’cod I would, — ^pig’s 
whisper — ^pieman too, — ^no gammon ” 
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This coherent speech was interrupted by the entrance of the 
Rochester coachman, to announce that “ The Commodore ” 
was on the pomt of startmg. 

“ Commodore ! " said the stranger, starting up, “ my coach, — 
place booked, — one outside — cleave you to pay for the brandy and 
water, — ^want change for a five, — ^bad silver — ^Brummagem but- 
tons — won’t do — ^no go — eh * ” and he shook his head most 
knowmgly. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Pickwick and his three com- 
pamons had resolved to make Rochester their first haltmg place 
too , and havmg mtimated to their new-found acquamtance that 
they were joumeymg to the same city, they agreed to occupy 
the seat at the back of the coach, where they could all sit together. 

“ Up with you," said the stranger, assistmg Pickwick on 
to the roof with so much precipitation as to impair the gravily 
of that gentleman's deportment very materially. 

" Any luggage, sir ? ” inquired the coachman. 

** Who — ? Brown paper parcel here, that’s all,— other lug- 
gage gone by water, — ^paokmg cases, nailed up — ^big as houses— 
heavy, heavy, damned heavy," replied the stranger, as he forced 
into his pocket as much as he co^d of the brown paper parcel, 
which presented most suspicious indications of contaimng one 
shirt and a handkercluef. 

'* Heads, heads — ^take care of your heads * ’’ cried the loqua- 
cious stranger, as they came out under the low archway, which 
in those days formed the entrance to the coach-yard. “ Terrible 
place — dangerous work — other day — five children — ^mother — ^tall 
lady, eatmg sandwiches — ^forgot the arch — crash — ^knock — chil- 
dren look round — ^mother’s head ofi — sandwich in her hand — ^no 
mouth to put it in — head of a family ofi — ^shocking, shocking I 
Looking at Whitehall, sir ? — fine place — ^little window — ^some- 
body else's head ofi there, eh, sir * — he didn’t keep a sharp 
look-out enough either — eh, sir, eh * " 

“ I am ruminating," said Mr Pickwick, " on the strange muta- 
bihty of human affairs ” 

“ Ah ’ I see — ^m at the palace door one day, out at the window 
the next Philosopher, sir ? ” 

An observer of human nature, sir," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Ah, so am I. Most people are when they’ve httle to do and 
•CM to get Poet, sir * " 

® strong poetic turn," said Mr. 
“ So have I," said the stranger » Epic poem, -ten thousand 
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lines— revolution of July— composed it on the spot— Mars by 
day, Apollo by night,— bang the field-piece, twang the lyre ” 

" You were present at that glorious scene, sir 1 " said Mr. 
Snodgrass 

“ Present > think I was ; ^ fired a musket,— fired with an idea. 
— rushed into wme shop — wrote it down — back again — whiz, 
bang — another idea — ^wme shop agam — ^pen and ink — back agr in 
— out and slash — ^noble time, sir Sportsman, sir * ” abruptly 
turmng to Mr. Winkle. 

“ A httle, sir,” rephed that gentleman. 

“ Fine pursuit, sir, — ^fine pursuit Dogs, sir ? ” 

“ Not ]ust now,” said Mr Winkle 

“ Ah ' you should keep dogs — ^fine animals — sagacious crea- 
tures — dog of my own once — Pomter — surprising instmct — out 
shooting one day — entermg enclosure — ^whistled-^og stopped — 
whistled agam — Ponto — no go , stock still — called him — ^Ponto, 
Ponto — ^wouldn’t move — dog transfixed — staring at a board — 
looked up, saw an inscnptaon — ‘ Gamekeeper has orders to shoot 
bU dogs found m this enclosure’ — ^wouldn’t pass it — wonderful 
dog — ^valuable dog that — ^very” 

“ Smgular circumstance that,” said Mr. Pickwick “ Will 
you allow me to make a note of it * " 

“ Certainly, su:, certainly — ^hundred more anecdotes of the same 
animal — ^Fme girl, sir ” (to Mr Tracy Tupman, who had been 
bestowing sundry anti-Pickwickian glances on a young lady by 
the roadside) 

“ Very ' ” said Mr Tupman 

“ English girls not so fine as Spaiush — ^noble creatures — ]et 
hair — ^black eyes — ^lovely forms — ^sweet creatures — ^beautiful ” 
You have been in Spam, sn: * " said Mr Tracy Tupman. 

“ Lived there — ages ” 

“ Many conquests, sir ^ ” mquired Mr Tupman 

“ Conquests ' Thousands Don Bolaro Fizzgig — Grandee — 
only daughter — ^Donna Christina — ^splendid creature — ^loved m& 
to distraction — ^jealous father — ^high-souled daughter — hand- 
some Eng lishma n — ^Donna Christma m despair — ^prussic acid — 
stomach pump m my portmanteau — operation performed— old 
Bolaro in ecstasies — consent to our union — ^join hands and fioods 
of tears — ^romantic story — ^very.” 

“ Is the lady in England now, sir ? ” mquired Mr Tupman, on 

^ A remaikable instance of the prophetic force of Mr Jingle’s imagina- 
tion ; this dialogue occurrmg in the year 1827, and the Revolution m 1S30. 
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■whom the dMcription of her charms had produced a powerful 
impression. 

' Dead, sir — dead," said the stranger, applying to his right 
eye the hnef remnant of a very old cambric handkerchief. “ Hever 
recovered the stomach pump — ^undermined constitution— fell 
■a victim" 

“ And her father ? " inguired -the poetic Snodgrass. 

“ Remorse and misery," replied the stranger. ** Sudden 
•disappearance — ^talk of the -whole city — search made everywhere 
— ^without success — ^puhhe fountam in the great square suddenly 
•ceased playing — weeks elapsed — still a stoppage — workmen 
employed to clean it — water drawn off — ^father-in-law discovered 
sticking head first in the main pipe, -with a full confession in his 
right boot — took him out, and tbe fountain played away again, 
as -well as ever.” 

" 'Will you allow me to note that little romance down, sir 1 ” 
said Mr. Snodgrass, deeply affected. 

“ Certainly, sir, certaimy, — fifty more if you like -to hear ’em 
— strange life mine — ^rather cunons history — ^not extraordinary, 
but singular.” 

In tins strain, with an occasional glass of ale, by way of paren- 
thesis, when the coach changed horses, did the stranger proceed, 
until they reached Rochester bridge, by wbicb time the note- 
books, both of Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Snodgrass, were completely 
filled with selections from his adventures, 

" Magnificent rum > " said Mr. Augustus Snodgrass, -with all 
the poetic fervour that distinguished him, when they came in 
sight of the fine old castle. 

’’ "What a study for an antiguariau I " were the very words 
which fell from Mr, Pickwick’s mouth, as he applied his telescope 
■to hifl eye. 

“ Ah ' fine place," said the stranger, ** potions pile — ^frowning 
■walls — ^tottenng arches — dark nooks — cmmbhng staircases — 
Old cathedral too — earthy smell — ^pilgrim’s feet worn away the 
old steps — ^little Saxon doors — co^cssionals bke money-takers’ 
boxes at theatres — queer customers those monks — ^Popes, and 
Lord Treasurers, and all sorts of old fellows, -with great red faces, 
and broken noses, turning up every day — ^buff jerkins too — 
match-locks-^arcophagus — ^fiae place — old legends too — strange 
stones : capital ; " and the stranger continued to sohloqmze 

Sch ^ 

" Do you Temain here, 7 » inouired Sir Nathaniel Winkle. 
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Here — ^not I — ^but jou’d better — ^good house — ^nice beds — 
Wright’s next house, dear — ^vfery dear — half-a-crovm in the 
bill if you look at the waiter — charge you more if you dine at a 
friend’s than they would if you dmed in the cofiee-room — ^rum 1 
fellows — very ” 

Mr Winkle turned to Mr. Pickwick, and murmured a few words , 
a whisper passed from Mr. Pickwick to Mr. Snodgrass, from Mr. 
Snodgrass to Mr. Tupman, and nods of assent were exchanged. 
Mr. Pickwick addressed the stranger. 

“ You rendered us a very important service this mormng, sir,” 
said he, “ will you allow us to offer a slight mark of our gratitude ‘ 
by begging the favour of your company at dinner ? " 

“ Great pleasure — ^not presume to dictate, but broiled fowl 
and mushrooms — capital thmg ' what tune * ” ^ 

“ Let me see,” repbed Mr Piclroick, referring to his watch, 

“ it is now nearly three Shall we say five ^ ” 

" Suit me excellently,” said the stranger, “ five precisely — 
till then — care of yourselves , ” and bfting the pmched-up hat a 
few mches from his head, and carelessly replacmg it very much 
on one side, the stranger, with half the brown paper parcel stick- 
ing out of his pocket, walked bnskly up the yard, and turned 
into the High Street 

“ Evidently a traveller in many countries, and a close observer 
of men and thmgs," said Mr. Pickwick. 

*' I should like to see his poem,” said Mr Snodgrass 

" I should like to have seen that dog,” said Mr. Winkle. 

Mr. Tupman said nothing ; but he thought of Donna Christina, 
the stomach pump, and the fountain ; and his eyes filled with 
tears 

A private sitting-room having been engaged, bedrooms m- 
spected, and dinner ordered, the pariy walked out to view the 
city and adjoining neighbourhood. 

We do not find, from a careful perusal of Mr. Pickwick’s notes 
on the four towns, Stroud, Eochester, Chatham, and Brompton, 
that his impressions of their appearance differ in any material 
point from those of other travelleis who have gone over the same 
ground His general description is easily abridged. 

“ The principal productions of these towns,” says Mr Pickwick, 

" appear to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, officers, 
and dockyard men. The commodities chiefly exposed for sale 
in the public streets are marine stores, hard-bake, apples, flat- 
fish, and oysters The streets present a bvely and animated 
appearance, occasioned chiefly by the conviviality of the miUtaiy. 
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It is truly del^btfol to a pliilantliropic mind, to see these gallant 
men staggering along under the influence of an overflow, both 
-of animal and ardent spirits ; more especially when we remem- 
ber that the following them about, and jesting with them, afiords 
a cheap and innocent amusement for the boy population. Nothmg 
(adds Mr. Pickwick) can exceed their good humour. It was but 
the day before my amval that one of them had been most grossly 
insulted m the house of a pubhcan The barmaid had positively 
refused to draw him any more hquor ; in return for which he 
had (merely m playfulness) drawn his bayonet, and wounded 
the gul in the shoulder. And yet this fine feUow was the very 
first to go down to the house next morning, and express his 
readiness to overlook the matter, and forget what had occurred. 

" The consumption of tobacco in these towns (continues Sir. 
Pickwick) must be very great: and the smell which pervades 
the streets must be exceedingly dehcious to those who are ex- 
tremely fond of smokmg. A superficial traveller might object 
to the dirt which is their leading characteristic ,* but to those 
who view it as an indication of traffic and commercial prospenty, 
it is truly gratifying” 

Punctual to five o'clock came the stranger, and shortly after- 
wards the dinner He had divested himself of his brown paper 
parcel but had made no alteration in his attire ; and was, if- 
possible, more loquacious than ever. 

“ "What’s that 1 " he inquired, as the waiter removed one of 
the covers. 

Soles, sit ” 

" Soles — ^ah ! — capital fish — ^all come from London — stage- 
coach proprietors get up political dinners — carnage of soles— 
dozens^ of baskets — cunning fellows Glass of wme, sir” 

y With pleasure,” said Mr. Pickwick ; and the stranger took 
wine, first with him, and then with Mr. Snodgrass, and then with 
Mr Tupman, and then with Mr Winlde, and then with the whole 
party together, almost as rapidly as he talked. 

" Devil of a mess on the staircase, waiter," said the stranger. 
” Forms going up — carpenters coming down — Clamps, glasses, 
harps. What’s going forward 1 " 

” Ball, sir,” said the waiter. 

” Assembly, eh * ” 

Assembly, sir. Ball for the benefit of a chanty. 


V 


“ Many fine women in this town, do 
Mr. Tupman, with great interest. 


you know, sir * 




inquired 
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“ Splendid — capital Kent, sir — everybody knows Kent — 
apples, cherries, bops, and women. Glass of wine, sir * ” 

“ With great pleasure," replied Mr Tupman. The stranger 
filled, and emptied t 

“ I should very much like to go," said Mr. Tupman, resuming 
the subject of the ball, " very much " t 

“ Tickets at the bar, sir,” mterposed the waiter ; “ half-a- 
gumea each, su." 

Mr Tupman again expressed an earnest wish to be present 
at the festivity , but meetmg with no response in the darkened 
eye of Mr. Snodgrass, or the abstracted gaze of Mr Pickwick, 
he apphed himself with great interest to the port wme and 
dessert, which had just been placed on the table The waiter 
withdrew, and the party were left to enjoy the cosy couple of 
hours succeeding dinner ' J 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger, “ bottle stands — 
pass it round — way of the sun — ^through the button-hole — ^no 
heeltaps," and he emptied his glass, which he had filled about 
two mmutes before, and poured out another, with the air of a ' 
man who was used to it 

The wme was passed, and a fresh supply ordered The visitor » 

talked, the Pickwickians listened &. Tupman felt every 
moment more disposed for the ball. Mr Pickwick’s countenance 
glowed with an expression of umversal philanthropy , and Mr 
AVinMe and Mr Snodgrass fell fast asleep. 

“ They’re begmmng upstairs," said the stranger — " hear the 
company — fiddles tunmg — ^now the harp — ^there they go " The 
various sounds which found their way downstairs announced 
the commencement of the first quadrille. 

“ How I should hke to go,” said Mr Tupman, again 
“ So should I," said the stranger , — " coi^ounded luggage — 
heavy smacks — ^nothmg to go in— odd, am’t it ^ ” 

Now general benevolence was one of the leadmg features of 
the Pickwickian theory, and no one was more remarkable for ^ 

the zealous manner m which he observed so noble a principle | 

than Mr. Tracy Tupman The number of instances, recorded | 
on the Transactions of the Society, m which that excellent man 
referred objects of chanty to the houses of other members for 
left-ofE garments or pecuniary relief is almost incredible. 

“ I should be very happy to lend you a change of apparel for j 
the purpose,” said Mr. Ikacy Tupman, “ but you are rather 
slim, and I am " 

” Bather fat — grown up Bacchus- ~cut the leaves — dismounted 
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from tie tub, and adopted kersey, eb ? — not double distilled, 
but double nulled — ^ha ' ba > pass tbe wine.” 

Wbetber blr. Tupman was somewhat indignant at tbe peremp- 
tory tone in wbicb be was desired to pass tbe wine wbiob the 
stranger passed so quickly away ; or whether be felt very properly 
scandalized, at an influential member of tbe Pickwick club being 
ignominiously compared to a dismounted Bacchus, is a fact not 
yet completely ascertained. He passed tbe wine, coughed twice, 
and looked at tbe stranger for several seconds with a stem inten- 
sity ; as that mdividual, however, appeared perfectly collected, 
and quite calm under his searcbmg glance, be gradually relaxed, 
and reverted to tbe subject of tbe ball 
" I was about to observe, sir,” be said, " that though my 
apparel would be too large, a suit of my friend Sir. Winkle's 
would perhaps fit you better” 

Tbe stranger took Mr. Winkle's measure with his eye ; and that 
feature glistened with satisfaction as he said — “ just the thing ” 
STr. Tupman looked round him. The wme, which had exerted its 
somniferous influence over Mr. Snodgrass and BJfr. Winkle, had 
stolen upon the senses of Mr. Pickwick. That gentleman had 
gradually passed through the various stages which precede the 
lethargy produced by dinner, and its consequences. He had 
undergone the ordinary transitions from the height of con- 
viviahty to the depth of misery, and from the depth of misery to ’ 
the height of conviviality. I&e a gas lamp in the street, with 
the wind in the pipe, he had exhibited for a moment an unnatural 
brilliancy ; then su^ so low as to be scarcely discernible : after 
a short interval he had burst out again, to enlighten for a moment, 
then flickered with an uncertain, staggering sort of light, and 
then gone out altogether. His head was sunk upon his bosom ; 
and perpetual snonng, with a partial choke occasionally, were 
the only audible indications of the great man's presence. 

The temptation to be present at the ball, and to form his first 
impressions of the beauty of the Kentish ladies, was strong upon 
Mir Tupman. The temptation to take the stranger with him 
was equally great. He was wholly unacquainted with the place, 
and its inhabitants ; and the stranger seemed to possess as great 
a knowledge of both as if he had lived there from his mfancy. 
Mr. Winkle was asleep, and Mr. Tupman had had suf&cient 
experience in such matters to know, that the moment he awoke 
H course of nature, roll heavily to bed. 


was undecided. “ Fill your 
said the indefatigable visitor. 


glass, and pass the wine,’ 
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.Mr Tupman did as he w-as requested, and the additional 
stimulus of the last glass settled his determination 
“ Winkle’s bedroom is inside mme,” said Mr Tupman , 
“ I couldn’t make him understand what I wanted, if I woke 
him now, hut I know he has a dress suit, in a carpet-bag, and 
supposing you wore it to the ball, and took it off when we re- 
turned, I could replace it without troubhng him at all about the 
matter" 

“ Capital,” said the stranger, “ famous plan— damned odd 
situation — ^fourteen coats m the packing cases, and obliged to 
wear another man's — ^very good notion, that — ^very" 

“ We must purchase our tickets,” said Mr Tupman 
" Not worth while sphtting a guinea,” said the stranger, “ toss 
who shall pay for both — call ; you spm — ^first time — ^woman 
— ^woman — ^bewitchmg woman,” and down came the sovereign, 
with the Dragon (called by courtesy a woman) uppermost 
Mr Tupman rang the bell, purchased the tickets, and ordered 
chamber candlesticks In another quarter of an hour the stranger 
was completely arrayed m a full suit of Mr Nathamel Winkle's 
“ It’s a new coat,” said Mr Tupman, as the stranger surveyed 
himself with great complacency in a cheval glass , “ the first 
that’s been made with our club button,” and he called his com- 
pamon's attention to the large gilt button which displayed a 
bust of Mr. Pickwick m the centre, and the letters “ P. C ” on 
either side 

“ P C ” said the stranger, — queer set out — old fellow’s like- 
ness, and ‘ P C ’ — ^What does ‘ P. C ’ stand for — ^Pecuhar coat, 
eh « ” 

Mr Tupman, with rising indignation and great importance, 
esqilamed the mystic device 

“ Bather short m the waist, ain’t it ^ ” said the stranger, screw- 
ing himself round to catch a glimpse in the glass of the waist 
buttons, which were half way up his back “ Like a general 
postman’s coat — queer coats those — made by contract — no 
measuring — ^mysterious dispensations of Providence — all the 
short men get long coats — all the long men short ones " Bunmng 
on in this way, Tupman’s new compamon adjusted his dress, 
or rather the dress of Mr, Winkle, and, accompamed by Mr. 
Tupman, ascended the staircase leading to the ball-room 
“ What names, su * ” said the man at the door Mr. Tracy 
Tupman was stepping forward to announce his own titles, when 
the stranger prevented him 

“ No names at all ; ” and then he whispered Mr Tupman, 
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“ Names won't do — ^not known — ^ery good names in their way, 
but not great ones — capital names for a small party, but won't 
make an impression in public assemblies — incog, the thing— 
Gentlemen from London — distinguished foreigners — anything." 

. The door was thrown open ; and Mr. Tracy Tupman, and the 
stranger, entered the ball-room. 

It was a long room, with crimson-covered benches, and wax 
candles in glass chandeliers. The musicians were securely con- 
fined in an elevated den, and quadnlles were being systematically 
got through by two or three sets of dancers. Two card-tables 
were made up in the adjoining card-room, and two pair of old 
ladies, and a corresponding number of stout gentlemen, were 
executing whist therein. 

The fi^le concluded, the dancers promenaded the room, and 
Mr. Tupman and his companion stationed themselves in a comer, 
to observe the company. 

" Charming women," said Mir. Tupman. 

“ Wait a minute," said the stranger, “ fun presently — ^nobsnot 
come yet — queer place — Dockyard people of upper rank don't 
know Dockyard people of lower rank — ^Dockyard people of lower 
rank don’t know small gentry — small gentry don't Imow trades- 
people — Commissioner don’t know anybody." 

“ Who’s that little boy with the light hair and pink eyes, in a 
fancy dress 1 ” inquired Mr. Tupman. 

" Hush, pray — pink eyes — iancy dress — little boy — ^nonsense — 
Ensign 97th — ^Honourable Wilmot Snipe — great femily — Snipes 
— very." 

“ Sir Thomas Clubber, Lady Clubber, and the Miss Clubbers ! " 
shouted the man at the door in a stentorian voice. A great 
sensation was created throughout the room by the entrance of a 
tell gentleman m a blue coat and bright buttons, a large lady 
m blue satin, and two young ladies, on a similar scale, in fashion- 
ably-made dresses of the same hue. 

" Co mmis sioner — head of the yard — great man — ^remarkably 
great man," whispered the stranger in Mr. Tupman's ear, as the 
charitable committee ushered Sir Thomas Clubber and family to 
tec top of the room. The Honourable Wilmot Snipe and other "* 
d^inguished gentlemen crowded to render homage to the Miss 
Clnbbere ; and Sir Thomas Clubber stood bolt upright, and looked 

majestically over his black neckerchief at the assembled com- 
pany. 

Smitlue. ;Mrs. Smithie, and the Misses Smithie,” was the 
nest nnnouncempnt. 
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What’s III Smithie * ” inquired Mr. Tracy Tupman 

“ Something in the yard,” rephed the stranger. Mr Smithie 
bowed deferentially to Sir Thomas Clubber ; and Sir Thomas 
Clubber acknowledged the salute with conscious condescension. 
Lady Clubber took a telescopic view of Mrs Smithie and family 
through her eyeglass, and Mrs Smithie stared in her turn at 
h&s Somebody else, whose husband was not in the Dockyard at 
all 

“ Colonel Bulder, Mrs Colonel Bulder, and Miss Bulder,” 
were the next arrivals 

“ Head of the Gamson,” said the stranger, in reply to Mr. 
Tupman's mquiring look 

Mis s Bulder was warmly welcomed by the Miss Clubbers ; 
the greeting between Mrs Colonel Bulder and Lady Clubber 
was of the most affectionate description. Colonel Bulder and 
Sir Thomas Clubber exchanged snuff-boxes, and looked ^e^y 
much like a pair of Alexander Selkirks — “ Monarchs of all they 
surveyed ” 

WUle the aristocracy of the place — ^the Bidders, and Clubbers, 
and Snipes — ^were thus preservmg their dignity at the upper end 
of the room, the other classes of society were irmtatmg their 
example in other parts of it The less aristocratic officers of the 
97th devoted themselves to the families of the less important 
functionaries from the Dockyard The sohcitors' wives, and the 
wine-merchant’s wife, headed another grade (the brewer's wife 
visited the Bulders) ; and Mrs Tomlinson, the post-office keeper, 
seemed by mutual consent to have been chosen the leader of the 
trade party. 

One of the most popular personages, m his own circle, present 
was a httle fat man, with a ring of upnght black hair round hi& 
head, and an extensive bald plam on the top of it — ^Doctor Slam- 
mer, surgeon to the 97th The Doctor took snuff with every- 
body, chatted with everybody, laughed, danced, made jokes, 
played whist, did everythmg, and was everywhere. To these- 
pursuits, multifanous as they were, the little Doctor added a more 
important one than any — ^he was indefatigable m paying the most 
unremittmg and devoted attention to a httle old widow, whose 
rich dress and profusion of ornament bespoke her a most desirable 
addition to a limited income. 

Upon the Doctor, and the widow, the eyes of both Mr. Tupman 
and his compamon had been fixed for some time, when the stranger 
broke silence 

“ Lots of money — old girl — ^pompous Doctor — ^not a bad idea — 
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good fun," were the intelligible sentences which issued from his 
Hps. Mr. Tupman looked mquisitively in his face. 

" FU dance with the widow/* said the stranger. 

“ Who is she 1 *' mquiied Mr. Tupman 
" Don*t know — ^never saw her in all my life — out out the Doctor 
—here goes." And the stranger forthwith crossed the room; 
and, leaning against a mantelpiece, commenced gazing with an 
air of respectful and melancholy admiration on the fat counten- 
ance of the httle old lady. Mr. Tupman looked on, in mute 
astonishment. The stranger progressed rapidly; the httle 
Doctor danced with another lady ; the widow dropped her fan, 
the stranger picked it up, and presented it, — ^a suule — a bow — 
a curtsey — a few words of conversation. The stranger walked 
boldly up to, and returned with, the master of the ceremonies ; 
a little introductory pantomine; and the stranger and Mrs. 
Budger took their places m a quadrille. 

The surprise of Mr. Tupman at this summary proceeding, great 
as it was, was immeasurably exceeded by the astonishment of 
the Doctor. The stranger was young, and the widow was flattered 
The Doctor’s attentions were unheeded by the widow ; and the 
Doctor’s indignation was wholly lost on Ins imperturbable rival. 
Doctor Slammer was paralysed. He, Doctor Slammer, of the 97th, 
to be extinguished in a moment, by a man whom nobody had ever 
seen before, and whom nobody knew even now > Doctor Slammer — 
Doctor Slammer of the 97th rejected ! Impossible ! It could 
not be ! Yes, it was ; there they were. What ! introducmg his 
friend ! Could he bcheve his eyes ! He looked again, and was under 
the painful necessity of admitting the veracity of his optira ; 
Mra Budger was dancing with Mr. Tracy Tupman, there was no 
mistaking the fact There was the widow before him, bouncing 
bodily, here and there, with unwonted vigour ; and Mr. Tracy 
Tupman hopping about, with a face expressive of the most m- 
tense solemmty, dancmg (as a good many people do) as if a 
quadrille were not a thing to be laughed at, but a severe trial to 
the feelings, which it requires inflexible resolution to encoimter. 

Silently and patiently did the Doctor bear all this, and all the 
handings of negus, and watchmg for glasses, and darting for bis- 
cuits, and coquetting, that ensued ; but, a few seconds after the 
granger had disappeared to lead iirs. Budger to her carnage, 
he darted swiftly from the room with every particle of his hitherto- 
oottled-up indignation effervescing, from aU parts of his counten- 
® perspiration of passion. 

The stranger was returning, and Mr. Tupman was beside him. 
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“ What do yon want ? ” 

“ Please, sir, can you tell me, which gentleman of your party 
wears a bright blue dress coat, with a ^t button with P. C. on 
it?” 


“ It’s been ^ven out to brush,” thought Mr. Kckwick, and 
the man has forgotten whom it belongs to. " Mr. WinHe,” ho 
called out, “ next room but two, on the right hand.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” said the Boots, and away he went 

” "What’s the matter ? ” cned Mr. Tupman, as a loud knocking 
at his door roused Mm from his oblivious repose. 

“ Can I speak to Mr. WinHe, sir ? ” replied the Boots from the 
outside. 

” WinHe — WinHe ! " shouted Mr. Tupman, calling into the 
inner room. 

“ B[allo ! ” replied a faint voice from within the bed-clothes. 

“You’re wanted — some one at the door — " and having exerted 
himself to articulate thus much, Mr. Tracy Tupman turned rotmd 
and fell fast asleep again. 

“ Wanted ’ ” said 1&. ’WinHe, hastily jumping out of bed, and 
putting on a few articles of dotlmg : “ wanted ! at this distance 
from town — who on earth can want me ® ” 

“ Gentleman in the cofiee-room, sir,” replied the Boots, as 
hlr. WinHe opened the door, and confronted him ; “ gentleman 
says he’ll not detain you a moment, sb, but he can take no demal.” 

“ Very odd 1 ” said Mr. WinHe ; “ I’ll be down durectly.” 

He hurriedly wrapped himself m a traveUing-shawI and dressmg- 
gown, and proceeded downstairs. An old woman and a couple 
of waiters were cleaning the coffee-room, and an officer in undress 
uniform was looking out of the wmdow. He turned roimd as Mr. 
WmHe entered, and made a stiff inclination of the head. Having 
ordered the attendants to retire, and closed the door very care- 
fully, he said, “ Mb. WinHe, I presume * ” 

“ My name is WinHe, sb.” 

“ You will not be surprised, sb, when I inform you that I 
have called here this monung on behalf of my friend. Dr Slammer, 
of the Kinety-seventh.” 

“ Doctor Slammer ! ” said Mr. WmHe. 

“ Doctor Slammer. He begged me to express his opinion that 
your conduct of last evemng was of a description which no gentle- 
man could endure ; and (he added) which no one gentleman would 
pursue towards another.” 


“tonishment was too real, and too evident, 
escape the observation of Dr Slammer’s friend ; he therefo 
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proceeded — " My friend, Doctor Slammer, requested me to add, 
that he was finnly persuaded yon were intoxicated during a 
portion of the evening, and possibly unconscious of the extent of 
the insult you were guilty of He commissioned me to say, that 
should this he pleaded as an excuse for your behaviour, he will 
consent to accept a written apology, to be penned by you, from 
my dictation” 

“ A written apology » ” repeated Mr. Winkle, in the most 
emphatic tone of amazement possible 
“ Of course you know the alternative,” replied the visitor, cooUy. 
“ Were you entrusted with this message to me, by name * ” 
inquired JLr. Winkle, whose intellects were hopelessly confused by 
this extraordmary conversation 
“ I was not present myself,” replied the visitor, " and in conse- 
quence of your firm refusal to pve your card to Doctor Slammer, 
I was desired by that gentleman to identify the wearer of a very 
uncommon coat — a bnght blue dress coat, with a gilt button dis- 
playing a bust, and the letters ‘P. C/” 

Mr. Winkle actually staggered with astonishment as he heard 
his own costume thus mmutely descnbed Doctor Slammer’s 
fnend proceeded . — “ From the mquines I made at the bar, ]ust 
now, I was convinced that the owner of the coat in question arrived 
here, with three gentlemen, yesterday afternoon I immediately 
sent up to the gentleman who was descnbed as appearing the 
head of the party, and he at once referred me to you ” 

If the principal tower of Rochester Castle had suddenly walked 
from its foundation, and stationed itself opposite the cofiee-room 
window, Mr Winkle’s surprise would have been as nothing com- 
pared with the profound astonishment with which he had heard 
this address His first impression was, that his coat had been 
stolen. “ Will you allow me to detain you oue moment * " 
said he 

" Certainly,” rephed the unwelcome visitor. 

Mr. Winkle ran hastily upstairs, and with a tremblmg hand 
opened the bag. There was the coat in its usual place, but ex- 
hibiting, on a dose inspection, evident tokens of having been 
worn on the preceding night 

“ It must be so,” said Mr 'V^nHe, letting the coat fall from his 
hands “ I took too much wine afer dinner, and have a very 
vague recollection of walking about the streets and smoking a 
cigar afterwards The fact is, I was very drunk ; — ^I must have 
changed my coat — ^gone somewhere — and insulted somebody — 
I have no doubt of it , and this message is the terrible conse- 
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quenoe." Saying wHoL, Mr. Winkle retraced his steps in the 
direction of the cofiee-room, mth the gloomy and dreadful 
resolve of accepting the challenge of the warlike Doctor Slammer, 
and abiding by the worst consequences that might ensue. 

To this determination Mr. WmMe was urged by a variety oi 
considerations ; the first of which was, his reputation with the 
club. He had always been looked up to as a high authority on 
all matters of amusement and dexterity, whether offensive, 
defensive, or inoffensive ; and if, on this very first occasion of 
being put to the test, he shra nk back from the tnal, beneath his 
leader’s eye, his name and standing were lost for ever. Besides, 
he remembered to have heard it frequently surmised by the 
uninitiated in such matters, that by an understood arrangement 
between the seconds, the pistols were seldom loaded with ball ; 
and, furthermore, he reflected that if he applied to Mr. Snodgrass 
to act as his second, and depicted the danger in glowing terms, 
that gentleman might possibly communicate the intelligence to 
Me. Fickmck, who woidd certainly lose no tune in transnutting 
it to the local authorities, and thus prevent the Idlhng or maim- 
ing of his follower. 

Such were his thoughts when he returned to the coffee-room, 
and intimated his mtention of accepting the Doctor’s challenge. 

“ Will you refer me to a friend, to arrange the time and place 
of meeting 1 " said the offiemr. 

“ Quite unnecessary,” rephed Mr. Winkle ; “ name them to 
me, and I can procure the attendance of a friend afterwards.” 

“ Shall we say — sunset this evening ? ” inquired the officer, 
in a careless tone. 

“ Very good,” replied Mr. Winkle ; thinking in his heart it was 
very bad. 

“ You know Fort Pitt 1 " 

" Yes ; I saw it yesterday.” 

“ If you will take the trouble to turn into the field which 
borders the trench, take the footpath to the left when you 
arrive at an angle of the fortification, and keep straight on ’till 
you sec me, I will precede you to a secluded place, where the 
affair can be conducted without fear of interruption.” 

"Fear of mterruption?” thought Mr. Winkle. 

” Nothing more to arrange, I think,” said the officer 
I am not aware of anything more,” replied Mr. Winkle. 
Good-mormng ” 
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That morning’s breakfast passed heavily o5. Mr Tupman 
'“I was not m a condition to rise, after the unwonted dissipation of 
the previous mght ; Mr Snodgrass appeared to labour under a 
^poetical depression of spirits , and even Mr. Pickwick evinced an 
'" unusual attachment to silence and soda-water. Mr Winkle 
eagerly watched his opportunily* it was not long wanting. 
Mr. Snodgrass proposed a -vdsit to the castle, and as Mr. Winkle 
-f ‘was the only other member of the party disposed to walk, they 
’^"went out t^ether 

■**-'' “ Snodgrass,” said Mr. WinMe, when they had turned out of 

'l^l'the public street, “ Snodgrass, my dear fellow, can I rely upon 
‘^your secrecy ? ” As he said this, he most devoutly and eamesth 
‘-"‘hoped he could "not 

“ You can,” rephed Mr. Snodgrass " Hear me swear ” 

c.' " No, no‘,” interrupted Winkle, terrified at the idea of his com 
1 - -Ramon’s unconsciously pledgmg himself not to give information ; 
don’t swear, don’t swear ; it’s quite unnecessary.” 

Mr. Snodgrass dropped the hand which he had, m the spirit of 
ij:.'^oesy, raised towards the clouds as he made the above appeal. 
_;^ind assumed an attitude of attention. 

” I want your assistance, my dear fellow, m an affair of honour,” 
f-<jaid Mr Winkle 

“ You shall have it,” rephed Mr. Snodgrass, claspmg his 
,t,.^nend’s hand. 

” With a Doctor — ^Doctor Slammer, of the Nmcty-seventh,” 
.jziaid Mr Winkle, wishmg to make the matter appear as solemn 
]fj>’is possible ; “ an affair with an officer, seconded by anothei 
1 ("'Officer, at sunset this evenmg, m a lonely field beyond Fort Pitt ” 
•“I will attend you,” said Mr. Snodgrass 
He was astonished, but by no means dismayed It is cstra- 
irdinary how cool any party but the principal can be in such cases 
kir. Winkle had forgotten this He bad judged of his friend’s 
eehngs by his own. 

ijyL' “The consequence may be dreadful,” said Mr Winkle 
"I hope not,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ The Doctor, I beheve, is a very good shot,” said Mr. Winkle. 
“ Most of thee nuhtaiy men are,” observed Mr. Snodgrae, 
salmly ; “ but so are you, am’t'you ? ” 

Mr. Winkle replied in the affirmative > and perceiving that he 
. lad not alarmed his compamon sufficiently, changed his ground. 
Ijje. “ Snodgrass,” he said, in a voice tremulous with emotion, “ if I 
all, you will find in a packet which I shall place in your hands a note 
fS-kor my — for my father” 
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This attack was a failure also. Mr. Snodgrass was affected, 
but he undertook the delivery of the note as readily as if he had 
been a Twopenny Postman 

“ If I fall," said Mr. WmHe, “ or if the Doctor falls, you, my 
dear friend, wiU be tried as an accessory before the fact. Shall 
I mvolve my friend in transportation — ^possibly for life ! " 

Mr. Snodgrass winced a little at this, but his heroism was 
invmcible. “ In the cause of friendship,” he fervently exclaimed, 
” I would brave all dangers.” 

How Mr. Winkle cursed his compamon’s devoted friendship 
internally, as they walked silently along, side by side, for some 
minutes, each immersed in his own mentations !, The mommg 
was wearing away ; he grew desperate. 

" Snodgrass,” he said, stopping suddenly, “ do not let me be 
baulked in this matter— do not give information to the local 
authonries — do not obtam the assistance of several peace officers, 
to take either me or Doctor Slammer, of the Nmety-seventh 
Regiment, at present quartered in Chatham Barracks, into custody, 
and thus prevent this duel ; — I say, do not.’* 

Mr. Snodgrass seized his Mend's hcmd warmly, as he enthusi- 
astically rephed, “ Not for worlds I ” 

A thrill passed over Mr. Winkle's frame as the conviction that 
be had nothmg to hope from his Mend's fears, and that he was 
destined to become an animated target, rushed forcibly upon him. 

The state of the case having been formally explamed to 
Mr. Snodgrass, and a case of satisfaction pistols, with the satis- 
factory accompaniments of powder, bah, and caps, having been 
hired from a manufacturer in Rochester, the two Mends returned 
to their mn ; Mr. Winlde to rummate on the approaching struggle, 
and Mr. Snodgrass to arrange the weapons of war, and put them 
mto proper order for immediate use. 

It was a dull and heavy evening when they agam sallied forth, 
on their awkward errand. Mr. Winlde was muffled up m a huge 
cloak to escape observation, and Mr. Snodgrass bore imder his 
the instruments of destruction. 

” Have you got everything ? " said Mr. Winkle, in an agitated 
tone 


. rything,” replied Mr. Snodgrass ; ” plenty of ammumtion, 
m case the shots don’t take effect There's a quarter of a pound 
Iot the ^ ^ and I have got two newspapers in my pocket 

faendship for which any man might 
, eel most grateful The presumption is, that the 
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“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Snodgrass The ofEer relieved 
him from considerable embarrassment, for his previous notions 
of loadmg a pistol vrere rather vague and undefined. 

** We may place our men, then, I think,^’ observed the oflicer, 
with as much indifference as if the principals were chess-men, 
iind the seconds players 

” I think we may,^’ replied Mr. Snodgrass, who would have 
■assented to any proposition, because he knew nothmg about 
the matter. The officer crossed to Doctor Slammer, and Mr 
Snodgrass went up to Mr. Wmkle 

“ It's all ready,” he said, offermg the pistol “ Give me your 
■cloak.” 

“ You have got the packet, my dear fellow,” said poor Winkle 

“ All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass. “ Be steady, and wing 


him ” 

It occurred to Mr. Wmkle that this advice was very like 
that which bystanders invariably give to the smallest boy 
in a street fight, namely, “ Go in, and wm : ” — an admirable 
"thing to recommend, if you only know how to do it. He took 
o5 his cloak, however, m silence — it always took a long time to 
undo, that cloak — and accepted the pistol The seconds retired, 
-the gentleman on the camp-stool did the same, and the belligerents 
approached each other. 

hir. Wmkle was always remarkable for extreme humamty. 
It is conjectured that his unwillmgness to hurt a fellow-creature 
intentionally was the cause of his shutting his eyes when he 
arrived at the fatal spot ; and that the circumstance of his^ eyes 
being closed, prevented his observing the very extraordinary 
and unaccountable demeanour of Doctor Slammer. That gen- 
tleman started, stared, retreated, rubbed his eyes, stared agam , 
and, finally, shouted ” Stop, stop > " 

“ What's all this ? ” said Doctor Slammer, as his friend and 
Mr Snodgrass came runmng up ; " That's not the man ” 

“ Not the man * ” said Dr Slammer's second 
“ Not the man ' ” said Mr. Snodgrass 
“ Not the man ' ” eaid the gentleman with the camp-stool 
in his hand. 

” Certainly not,” replied the little Doctor. ” That's not the 
person who insulted me last nisht ” 

.*,‘^®^,f3=traordinary ' " exclaimed the officer. 

*cry, ^ said the gentleman with the camp-stool. ** The 
whether the gentleman, being on the ground, 
mst not bo considered, as a matter of form, to be the individual 
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who insulted our fnend, Doctor Slammer, yesterday evening, 
whether he is really that mdividnal or not . ” and havmg de- 
hvered this suggestion, with a very sage and mysterious air, 
the man with the camp-stool took a large pmch of snuff, and 
looked profoundly round, with the air of an authority m such 
matters 

Now Mr Winkle had opened his eyes, and his ears too, when 
ho heard his adversary call out for a cessation of hostilities; 
and perceivmg by what he had afterwards said, that there was, 
beyond all question, some mistake m the matter, he at once fore- 
saw the increase of reputation he should inevitably acquire by 
conceahng the real motive of his commg out he therefore stepped 
boldly forward, and said — , 

“ I am not the person I know it ” 

“ Then, that,'' said the man with the camp-stool, " is an 
affront to Dr. Slammer, and a sufficient reason for proceedmg 
immediately " 

“ Pray be qmet, Payne,” said the Doctor's second “ Why 
did you not communicate this fact to me this mornmg, sir ^ '' 

” To be sure — to bo sure," said the man with the camp-stool, 
indignantly 

“ I entreat you to be quiet, Payne," said the other. " May I 
repeat my question, sir ^ " 

" Because, sir," rephed Mr. Winkle, who had hod time to 
dehberate upon his answer, “ because, sir, you desenbed an m- 
tosicated and ungentlemanly person as wearmg a coat which 
I have the honour, not only to wear, but to have mvented — 
the proposed uniform, sir, of the Pickwick dub in London. The 
honour of that uniform I feel bound to maintam, and I therefore, 
without inquiry, accepted the challenge which you offered me ” 

“ My dear sir,” said the good-humoured littleDoctor, advancmg 
with extended hand, “ I honour your gallantry. Permit me to 
say, sir, that I highly admire your conduct, and extremely regret . 
havmg caused you the mconvemence of this meeting, to no 
purpose.'" 

“ I beg you won't mention it, sir," said Mr. Winkle 

“ I shall feel proud of your acquamtance, sir,” said the little 
Doctor. 

“ It will afford me the greatest pleasure to know you, sir,” 
rephed Mr. Winkle Thereupon the Doctor and Mr. Winkle 
shook hands, and then Mr- Winkle and Lieutenant Tappleton 
(the Doctor’s second), and then Mr. Winkle and the man with 
the camp-stool, and, finally, Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass — 
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the last-named gentleman m an excess of admuatdon at the noble 
conduct of his heroic friend 

“ I thmk we may adjourn," said Lieutenant Tappleton. 

“ Certainly,” added the Doctor. 

“ Unless,” mterposed the man with the camp-stool, “ unless Mr. 
Winkle feels himself aggneved by the challenge ; m which case, I 
submit, he has a right to satisfaction" 

Mr. Winkle, with great self-denial, expressed himself qmte 
satisfied already. 

“ Or possibly," said the man with the camp-stool, ** the gentle- 
man's second may feel himself affronted with some observations 
which fell from me at an early period of this meetmg : if so, I shall 
be happy to give htm satisfaclaon immediately." 

Mr. Snodgrass hastily professe'd himself very much obhged with 
the handsome offer of the gentleman who had spoken last, which 
he was only induced to decline by his entire contentment with the 
whole proceedings The two seconds adjusted the cases, and the 
whole party left the ground m a much more lively manner than 
they had proceeded to it 

“ Do you remam long here * ” mquired Dr. Slammer of Mr. 
Wmkle, as they walked on most amicably together. 

" I thmk we shall leave here the day after to-morrow," was 
the reply 

“ I trust I shall have the pleasure of seemg you and your friend 
at my rooms, and of spending a pleasant evening with you, after 
this awkward mistake,” said the httle Doctor , " are you disen- 
gaged this evenmg * ” 

“ We have some friends here,” replied Mr. Winkle, " and I 
should not like to leave them to-mght Perhaps you and your 
friend will jom us at the Bull" 

“ With great pleasure,” said the littte Doctor ; " will ten o’clock i 
be too late to look in for half an hour ^ ” 

** Oh dear, no,” said Mr. Winkle. " I shall be most happy to ! 
introduce you to my friends. Mi. Pickwick and Mr.Tupman.” | 

“ It will pve me great pleasure, I am sure," replied Doctor 
Slammer, httle suspectmg who Mr. Tupman was. 

** You will be sure to come 1 " said Mr. Snodgrass 

“ Oh, certainly." 

By this time they had reached the road Cordial farewells 
were exchanged, and the party separated. Doctor Slammer 
and Ins faends repaired to the barracks, and Mr. Winkle, accom- 
panied by hjs friend. Mr. Snodgrass, returned to their inn. 
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i. KEVr ACQTTAINTAKCE THE STEOELEE’B TAIE A DISAGBEEABLE 
KTEEEtiPIIOIi. ASD AH HHPLEA8AKT EHCOTJSTEB 

Me Pickwick had felt some apprehenaons m consequence of the 
nnusnal absence of his two friends, which their mysterious behav- 
iour dunng the whole mommg had by no means tended to dimmish. 
It was, therefore, with more than ordmary pleasure that he rose 
to greet them when they again entered , and with more than ordm- 
ary mterest that he inquired what had occurred to detam them 
from his society In reply to his questions on this pomt, Mr. 
Snodgrass was about to ofEer an histoncal account of the circum- 
stances ]ust now detailed, when he was suddenly checked by 
observmg that there were present, not only hlr. Tupman and their 
stage-coach compamon of theprecedmg day, but another stranger 
of equally singular appearance It was a care-worn lookmg man, 
whose sallow face, and deeply sunken eyes, were rendered still 
more strikmg than nature had made them, by the straight black 
hair which hung in matted disorder half way down his face His 
eyes were almost unnaturally bnght and piercing , lus cheek- 
bones were high and prominent ; and his ]aws were so long and 
lank, that an observer would have supposed that ho was drawmg 
the flesh of his face in, for a moment, by some contraction of 
the muscles, if his half-opened mouth and immovable expres- 
sion had not announced that it was his ordmary appearance 
Boimd his neck he wore a green shawl, with the large ends strag- 
gbn g over his chest, and makmg their appearance occasionally 
beneath the worn button-holes of his old waistcoat His upper 
garment was a long black surtout ; and below it he wore wide 
drab trousers, and large boots, runnmg rapidly to seed 

It was on this uncouth-looking person that Mr Winkle’s eye 
rested, and it was towards him that Mr Pickwick extended his 
hand, when he said, “A fnend of our fnend's here We discovered 
this mommg that our fnend was connected with the theatre m this 
place, though he is not desirous to have it generally known, and 
this gentleman is a member of the same profession. Ho was about 
to favour ns with a httle anecdote connected with it, when you 
entered.” 

“ Lots of anecdote," said the green-coated stranger of the day 
before, advanemg to Mr Winkle and speaking m a low and 
confidential tone. “ Rum fellow — does the heavy busmess — no 
actor — ^strange man — all sorts of miseries — ^Dismal Jemmy, we 
call him on the circuit ” Mr Wmkle and Mr. Snodgrass politely 
welcomed the gentleman, elegantly designated as " Dismal 
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Jemmy ; ” and calling for brandy and water, m imitation of the 
remainder of tbe company, seated themselves at the table. 

" Now, sir," said Mr. Picl^ck, “ will you obhge us by proceed- 
ing with what you were going to relate * ” 

The dismal mdividual took a dirty roll of paper from his pocket, 
and turning to Mr Snodgrass, who had just taken out his note- 
book, said m a hollow voice perfectly m keeping with his outward 
man — Are you the poet ® ” 

" I — do a httle in that way," rephed Mr. Snodgrass, rather 
taken aback by the abruptness of the question. 

" Ah • poetry makes life what hghts and music do the stage — 
strip the one of its false embellishments, and the other of its 
illusions, and what is there real m either to live or care for ? " 

“ Very true, sir," replied M&c. Snodgrass. 

" To be before the foothghts," contmued the dismal man, " is 
like sitting at a grand, court show, and admiring the silken 
dresses of the gaudy throng — ^to be behind them is to be the people 
who make that finery, uncared for and unknown, and left to sink 
or swim, to starve or live, as fortune wills it." 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Snodgrass • for the sunken eye of the 
dismal man rested on him, and he felt it necessary to say some- 
thmg. 

“ Go on. Jemmy," said the Spanish traveller, " like black-eyed 
Susan — all in the Downs — no croakmg — speak out — look hyely. 

“ Will you make another glass before you begin, sir * " said Ufa. 
Pickwick. 

The dismal man took the hint, and havmg mixed a glass of 
brandy and water, and slowly swallowed half of it, opened the 
roll of paper and proceeded, partly to read, and partly to relate, 
the following mcident, which we find recorded on the Transactions 
of the club as “ The Stroller’s Tale." 

THE STROLLER’S TALE 

“ There is nothing of the marvellous in what I am going to 
relate," said the dismal man ; “ there is nothmg even uncommon 
m it W ant and sickness are too common in many stations of life, 
to deserve^ more notice than is usually bestowed on the most 
ordinary vicissitudes of human nature. I have thrown these few 
notes together, because the subject of them was well known to me 
for many years. I traced his progress downwards, step by step, 

until at last ho reached that excess of destitution from which he 
never rose agam. 

‘ The man of -whom I speak was a low pantomime actor ; and, 
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like many people of ks class, an habitual drunkard In his better 
:: days, before he had become enfeebled by dissipation and emaciated 
by disease, he had been m the receipt of a good salary, which, if he 
had been careful and prudent, he might have contmuedto receive 
for some years — ^not many , because these men either die early, or, 
by unnaturally taxmg then bodily energies, lose, prematurelv, 
:* those physical powers on wkch alone they can depend for subsis- 
tence. His besettmg sm gamed so fast upon him, however, that 
it was found impossible to employ him m the situations in which 
' he really was useful to the theatre The pubbc-house had a fascina- 
tion for him which he could not resist Neglected disease and 
hopeless poverty were as certam to be his portion as death itself, 

. if he persevered in the same course , yet he did persevere, and the 
; result may be guessed He could obtain no engagement, and he 
wanted bread. 

; “ Everybody who is at all acquamted with theatrical matters 

; knows what a host of shabby, poverty-stricken men hang about the 
- stage of a large establishment — ^not regularly engaged actors, but 
'< ballei; people, procession men, tumblers, and so forth, who are 
taken on durmg the run of a pantomime, or an Easter piece, and 
.. are then discharged, until the production of some heavy spectacle 
occasions a new demand for their services To this mode of life 
the man was compelled to resort ; andtakmgthe chair every night 
at some low theatneal house, at once put him in possession of a 
few more shiUmgs weekly, and enabled him to gratify his old 
j propensity Even tks resource shortly failed km , his irregulari- 
ties were too great to admit of ks eammg the wretched pittance he 
imght thus have procured, and he was actually reduced to a slate 
bordenng on starvation, only procuruig a trifle occasionally by 
borrowing it of some old companion, or by obtammg an appear- 
, ance at one of other of the commonest of the minor theatres , 
and when he did earn anytkng, it was spent in the old way 
“ About this time, and when he had been esistmg for upwards 
of a year no one knew how, I had a short engagement at one of 
the theatres on the Surrey side of the water, and here I saw this 
man whom I had lost sight of for some time ; for I had been 
travelhng m the provmces, and he had been skullang in the lanes 
and alleys of London I was dressed to leave the house, and was 
crossing the stage on my way out, when he tapped me on the 
•shoulder. Never shall I forget the repulsive sight that met my 
eye when I turned round He was dressed for the pantomime, 
m all the absurdity of a clown's costume The spectral figures 
m the Dance of Death, the most frightful shapes that the ablest 
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painter ever portrayed on canvas, never presented an appear- 
ance half so ghastly. Bis bloated body and shrunken legs — 
their deformity enhanced a hundred fold by the fantastic dress — 
the glassy eyes, contrasting fearfully -with the thick white paint 
with which the face was besmeared , the grotesquely ornamented 
head, trembhng with paralysis, and the long, skinny hands, 
rubbed with white chalk — all gave him a hideous and unnatural 
appearance, of which no description could convey an adequate 
idea, and which, to this day, I shudder to think oi His voice 
was hollow and tremulous, as he took me aside, and in broken 
words recounted a long catalogue of sickness and privations, 
terrmnating as usual with an urgent request for the loan of a 
trifling sum of money. I put a few shiUmgs m his hand, and as 
I turned away I heard the roar of laughter which followed his 
first tumble on to the stage. 

" A few nights afterwards, a boy put a dirty scrap of paper 
in my hand, on which were scrawl^ a few words in pencil, inti- 
mating that the man was dangerously ill, and beggmg me, after 
the performance, to see him at his lodging in some street — 
forget the name of it now — ^at no great distance from the theatre. 
I promised to comply, as soon as I could get away ; and, after the 
curtam fell, sallied forth on my melancholy errand. 

“ It was late, for I had been playmg in the last piece ; and as 
it was a benefit night, the performances had been protracted to 
an unusual length It was a dark cold night, with a chill damp 
wind, which blew the rain heavily against the wmdows and house 
fronts. Pools of water had collected m the narrow and little- 


frequented streets, and as many of the thinly-scattered oil-lamps 
had been blown out by the violence of the wmd, the walk was not 
only a comfortless, but most uncertain one. I had fortunately 
taken the nght course, however, and succeeded, after a httle 
difficulty, m findmg the house to which I had been directed — a 
coal-sh^, with one story above it, in the back room of ivhich lay 
the object of my search. 

‘I A wretched-lookmg woman, the man’s wife, met me on the 
stairs, and, telling me that he had just fallen into a kmd of doze, 
led mo softly m, and placed a chair for me at the bedside The 
sick man was lying with his face turned towards the wall ; and 
as ho took no heed of my presence, I had leisure to observe the 
place in which I found myselL 

WM lying on an old bedstead, wh,ch turned up during 
remains of a checked curtain were drawn 
>und the bed s head, to exclude the wind, which, however, made 
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its way into the comfortless zoom through the numerous chmks 
m the door, and blew it to and fro every mstant There was a 
low cmder fire in a rusty unfixed grate ; and an old three-cornered 
stained table, with some medicme bottles, a broken glass, and a 
few other domestic articles, was drawn out before it. A httle 
child was sleeping on a temporary bed which had been made for 
it on the floor, and the woman sat on a chair by its side. There 
were a couple of shelves, with a few plates and cups and saucers * 
and a pair of stage shoes and a couple of foils hung beneath them. 
With the exception of httle heaps of rags and bundles which had 
been carelessly thrown mto the comers of the room, these were 
the only thmgs m the apartment 

" I had had tune to note these httle particulars, and to mark 
the heavy breathing and feverish startings of the sick man, before 
he was aware of my presence In his restless attempts to procure 
some easy resting-place for his head, he tossed his hand out of 
the bed, and it fdl on mine. He started up, and stared eagerly 
in my face 

“ ‘ Mr. Hutley, John,’ said his wife ; ‘ Mr. Hutley, that yon 
sent for to-night, you know ’ 

‘"Ah'* said the mvahd, passmg his hand across his forehead ; 

* Hutley— Hutley— let me see.* He seemed endeavoutmg to 
collect his thoughts for a few seconds, and then grasping me 
tightly by the wrist said, ‘ Don’t leave me — don’t leave me, 
old fellow. She’ll murder me, I know she will.’ 

" ' Has he been long so ’ ’ said I, addressmg his wccpmg wife 

“ ‘ Smce yesterday night,’ she rephed ' John, John, don’t 
you know me ’ ’ 

“ ‘ Don’t let her come near me.’ said the man, with a shudder, 
as she stooped over him ‘ Dnve her away ; I can’t bear her 
near me ’ He stared wildly at her, with a look of deadly appre- 
hension, and then whispered in my ear, ' I beat her, Jem ; I boat 
her yesterday, and many times before. I have starved her and 
the boy too ; and now I am weak and helpless, Jem, she’ll murder 
me for it ; I know she will. H you’d seen her cry, as I have, you’d 
know it too. Keep her off.’ He relaxed his grasp, and sank 
back exhausted on the pillow. 

“ I knew but too well what all this meant If I could have 
entertamed any doubt of it, for an instant, one glance at the 
woman’s pale face and wasted form would have sufficiently 
explained the real state of the case ‘ You had better stand 
aside,’ said I to the poor creature. ‘ You can do him no good. 
Perhaps he will be calmer, if he does not see you ’ She retired 
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out of tlie man’s sight He opened his eyes, after a few seconds, 
and looked anziously round. 

“ ' Is she gone ? ’ he eagerly inquired. 

*' ‘ Yes — ^yes,’ said I , ' she shall not hurt you.’ 

" ' I’ll teU you what, Jem,’ said the man, in alow voice, *she 
does hurt me. There’s something m her eyes wakes such a dread- 
ful fear in my heart, that it drives me mad. AH last night, her 
large staring eyes and pale face were close to mine ; wherever I 
turned, they turned ; and whenever I started up from my sleep, 
she was at the bedside looking at me.’ He drew me closer to 
Mm, as he said in a deep, alarmed whisper — ‘ Jem, she must he 
an evil spirit — a devil ' Hush 1 I know she is. If she had 
been a woman she would have died long ago. No woman could 
have borne what she has.’ 


" I sickened at the thought of the long course of cruelty and 
neglect wMch must have occurred to produce such an impression 
on such a man. I could say nothing in reply ; for who could 
offer hope, or consolation, to the abject being before me ? 

"I sat there for upwards of two hours, durmg which time he 
tossed about, murmuring exclamations of pain or impatience, 
restlessly throwmg Ms arms here and there, and tummg con- 
stantly from side to side. At length he fell mto that state of 
partial unconsciousness in wMch the mind wanders uneasily 
from scene to scene, and from place to place, without the control 
of reason, but still without being able to divest itself of an inde- 
scribable sense of present suffermg. Fmdmg from his incoherent 
wandermgs that this was the case, and knowmg that in all pro- 
bability the fever would not grow immediately worse, I left him, 
promising his miserable wife that I would repeat my visit next 
evening, and, if necessary, at up with the patient durmg the night. 

“ I kept my promise. The last four-and-twenty hours had 
produced a frightful alteration. The eyes, though deeply sunk 
and heavy, shone with a lustre frightful to behold- The lips were 
parched, and cracked in many places ; the dry hard skin glowed 
with a bummg heat, and there was an almost unearthly air of 
wild anxiety m the man's face, indicatmg even more strongly the 
ravages of the disease. The fever was at its height. 

“ I took the seat I had occupied the mght before, and there I 
sat for hours, listening to soimds wMch must strike deep to the 
heart of the most callous among human beings — ^the awful ravings 
■of a djnng man From what I had heard of the medical attendant's 
opinion I Imcw there was no hope for him- I was sitting by 
M clcath-bcd I saw the wasted limbs, which a few hours before 
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ins face, but consciousness bad letumed, foi be evidentlj knew 
me. Tbe child who bad been long smce disturbed by bis ravings, 
rose from its little bed, and ran towards its father, screaming 
with fright — ^tbe mother hastily caught it in her arms, lest he 
should mjure it in the violence of Ws msamty ; but, termed by 
the alteration of his features, stood transfixed by the bed-side 
He grasped my shoulder convulsively, and, stnkmg his breast 
with the other hand, made a desperate al^mpt to articulate. 
It was unavailmg — ^he extended his arm towards them, and made 
another violent effort. There was a rattling noise m the throat — 
a glare of the eye — a short stifled groan — and he fell back — 
dead I" 


It would afford us the highest gratification to be enabled to 
record Mr. Pickwick's opinion of the foregoing anecdote. We 
have Uttle doubt that we should have been enabled to present it 
to our readers, but for a most unfortunate occurrence. 

Mr. Pickwick had replaced on the table the glass which, during 
the last few sentences of the tale, he had retamed in his hand ; 
and had just made up his mind to speak — indeed, we have the 
authonty of Mr. Snodgrass’s note-book for statmg, that he had 
actually opened his mouth — when the waiter entered the room, 
and said — 

“ Some gentlemen, sir." 

It has been conjectured that Mr. Pickwick was on the Mmt 
of dehvering some remark which would have enlightened the 
world, if not the Thames, when he was thus mterrupted ; for he 
gazed sternly on the waiter’s countenance, and then looked round 
on the company generally, as if seeking for information relative 
to the new comers 

“ Oh ' ” said Mr. Winkle, rising, " some friends of mine — 
show them in. Very pleasant fellows,” added Mr. Winkle, after 
the waiter had retired — " Officers of the 97th, whose acquaintance 
I made rather oddly this morning. You will like them very much.’’ 

Mr. Pickwick's equanimity was at once restored. The waiter 
returned, and ushered three gentlemen into the room. 

“ Lieutenant Tappleton,” said Mr. Winkle, ** Lieutenant 
Tappleton, Mr. Pickwick — Doctor Pajme, Mr. Pickwick — Mr. 
^odgrass, you have seen before : my friend Mr Tupman, 
Doctor Payne — ^Dr. Slammer, Mr Pickwick — Mr. Tupman, 
Doctor Slam ." 


Mr. Winkle suddenly paused; for strong emotion was 
visible on the countenance both of Mr Tupman and the Doctor. 
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■ " I have met this gentleman before,” said the Doctor, with 

■ marked emphasis. 

" Indeed ! ” said Mr. Winkle 

“ And — and that person, too, if I am not mistaken,” said the 
Doctor, bestowmg a scrutinizmg glance on the green-coated 
stranger. “ I think I gave that person a very pressing invitation 
last mght, which he thought proper to decime ” Saymg winch 
the Doctor scowled magnanimously on the stranger, and whispered 
his friend Lieutenant Tappleton 

“ You don’t say so,” said that gentleman, at the conclusion 
of the whisper. 

“ I do, mdeed,” rephed Doctor Slammer 

“ You are bound to kick him on the spot,” murmured the 
owner of the camp-stool with great importance 

“ Do be quiet, Payne,” mterposed the Lieutenant “ Will yon 
allow me to ask you, sir,” he said, addressmg Mr Pickwick, who 
was considerably mystified by this very impolite by-play, “ -will 
yon allow me to ask you, sir, whether that person belongs to your 
party * ” 

" No, sir," rephed Mir Pickwick, “ he is a guest of ours ” 

“ He IS a member of your club, or I am mistaken * ” said the 
Lieutenant, inquinngly. 

“ Certainly not,” responded Mr Pickwick. 

" And never wears your club-button ? " said the Lieu- 
tenant 

" No — ^nevet ! ” rephed the astoiushed Mr Pickwick. 

Lieutenant Tappleton turned round to his fnend Doctor Slam- 
mer, with a scarcely perceptible shrug of the shoulder, ns if imply- 
ing some doubt of the accuracy of his recollection. The little 
Doctor looked wrathful, but co^ounded ; and Mr. Payne gazed 
with a ferocious aspect on the beanung countenance of the 
unconscious Pickwick 

“ Sir,” said the Doctor, suddenly addressing Mr. Tupman, m a 
tone which made that gentleman start as perceptibly as if a pm 
had been cunningly inserted m the calf of his leg, “ you were at 
the hall here last night > ” 

Mr Tupman gasped a faint affirmative, looking very hard at 
Mr. Pickwuck all the while 

“ That person was your companion," said the Doctor, pomtmg 
to the still unmoved stranger 

Mr Tupman admitted the fact 

“ Now, sir,” said the Doctor to the stranger, " I ask you orce 
’igain, m the presence of these gentlemen, whether you choose to 
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give me yotir card, and to receive the treatment of a gentleman } 
or v/hether you impose upon me the necessity of personally 
chastismg you on the spot ? * 

“ Stay, sir,” said Mr. Pickvnck, “ I really cannot allow this 
matter to go any farther without some explanation. Tupman, 
recount the circumstances ” 

Mr. Tupman, thus solemnly abjured, stated the case in a few 
words ; touched sbghtly on the borrowing of the coat ; expatiated 
largely on its havmg been done “ after dinner ; ” woimd up with 
a httle pemtence on his own account ; and left the stranger to 
clear himself as he best could. 

He was apparently about to proceed to do so, when Lieutenant 
■ Tappleton, who had been eyeing him with great curiosity, said 
' with considerable scorn — ■“ Haven’t I seen you at the theatre, 
sir?” 

“ Certainly,” rephed the imabashed stranger. 

" He is a strolling actor,” said the Lieutenant, contemptuously ; 
tummg to Dr. Slammer — ■“ He acts in the piece that the Officers 
of the 52nd get up at the Rochester Theatre to-morrow night. 
You cannot proceed in this affair. Slammer— impossible ! ” 

“ Quite • " said the dignified Payne. 

■** Sorry to have placed you in this disagreeable situation,** 
said Lieutenant Tappleton, addressmg Mr. Pickwick; “allow 
me to suggest that the best way of avoiding a recurrence of such 
scenes in future will be to be more select in the choice of your 
compamons. Good-evemng, sir ! ” and the Lieutenant bounced 
out of the room. 


“ And allow me to say, sir,” said the irascible Doctor Payne, 
“ that if I had been Tappleton, or if I had been Slammer, I 
would have pulled your nose, sir, and the nose of every man in 
this company. I would, sir, every man. Payne is my name, 
sir — ^Doctor Payne of the 43rd. 6ood-evenmg, sir.” Having 
concluded this speech, and uttered the last three words m a 
loud key, he stalkedmajestically after his fnend, closely followed 
by Doctor Slammer, who said nothing, but contented himself 
by withering the company with a look. 

Rising rage and extreme bewilderment had swelled the noble 
breast of Mr. Pickwick almost to the bursting of his waistcoat, 
during the delivery of the above defiance. He stood trans- 
nxed to the spot, gazing on vacancy. The closing of the door 
recalled him to himself. He rushed forward with fury in his 

^ upon the lock of the 

door; m another instant it would have been on the throat of 
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are oiir New River Head ; and we may be compared to the 
New River Company. iSie labours of others have raised for 
us an immense reservoir of important facts. We merely lay 
them on, and commumcate th^, in a clear and gentle stream, 
through the medium of these numbers, to a world thirsting for 
Pickwickian knowledge. 

Acting in this spirit, and resolutely proceeding on our de- 
termination to avow our obligations to the authorities we have 
consulted, we frankly say, that to the note-book of Mr. Snod- 
grass are we indebted for the particulars recorded in this and 
the succeeding chapter — ^particulars which, now that we have 
disburdened our conscience, we shall proceed to detail without 
further comment 

The whole population of Rochester and the adjoining towns 
cose from their beds at an early hour of the following morning, 
in a state of the utmost bustle and excitement. A grand review 
was to take place upon the Lines. The manoeuvres of half a 
dozen regiments were to be inspected by the eagle eye of the 
commander-in-chief ; temporary fortifications had been erected, 
the citadel was to be attacked and taken, and a mine was to be 


sprung. 

Mr Pickwick was, as our readers may have gathered from the 
slight extract we gave from his description of Chatham, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the army. Nothing could have been more 
delightful to bun — ^nothing co^d have harmomzed so well ivith 
the peculiar feehng of each of his compamons — as tliis sight. 
A.ccordmgly they were soon a-foot, and walking in the direction of 
the scene of action, towards which crowds of people were already 
pourmg from a vanety of quarters. 

The appearance of evcrythmg on the Lmes denoted that the 
approaching ceremony was one of the utmost grandeur and 
importance There were sentnes posted to keep the groimd for 
thc^ troops, and servants on the battenes keepmg places for the 
ladies, and sergeants running to and fro, with vellum-covered 
books under their arms, and Colonel Bidder, in full military uni- 
form, on horseback, galloping first to one place and then to another, 
and backing his horse among the people,'and prancmg, and cur- 
vcttmiT, and shouting m a most alarming manner, and making 
himself very hoarse in the voice, and very red in the face, without 
any assignable cause or reason whatever. Officers were running 
ackwards and forwards, first communicating with Colonel 
ftUrttrnM ordenng the sergeants, and then runnmg away 

tltogcthor , and even the very privates themselves looked from 
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tc behind their glazed stocks ■mth an air of mysterious solemnity, 
which sufficiently bespoke the special nature of the occasion 
r. » Mr. Pickwick and Ins three compamons stationed themselves in 
•n: the front rank of the crowd, and patiently awaited the commence- 
“ r ment of the proceedings. The throng was mcreasmg every 
moment ; and the efforts they were compelled to make, to retain 
the position they had gamed, sufficiently occupied their attention 
rl' durmg the two hours that ensued. At one time there was a 
. 1. sudden pressure from behmd , and then Mr. Pickwick was jerked 
forward for several yards, with a degree of speed and elasticity 
fs highly mconsistent with the general gravity of his demeanour, 
cr at another moment there was a request to “ keep back ” from the 
front, and then the butt-end of a musket was either dropped upon 
7: Mr. Pickwick's toe, to remind him of the demand, or thrast into 
-7 hiB chest, to ensure its bemg complied with Then some facetious 
-- gentlemen on the left, after pressing sideways m a body, and 
'*1 squeezmg Mr. Snodgrass mto the very last extreme of human 
^ torture, would request to know “ vere he vos a shovm' to ; ” arid 
when Mr Winkle had done espressmg his excessive mdignation 
, at witnessing this unprovoked assault, some person behind would 
knock his hat over his eyes, and beg the favour of his puttmg his 
. ~ head in his pocket These, and other practical witticisms, coupled 
! j with the unaccountable absence of Mr Tupman (who had suddenly 
disappeared, and was nowhere to be found), rendered their 
^ situation upon the whole rather more uncomfortable than pleasmg 
.!r or desiAble 

^ At length that low roar of many voices ran through the crowd, 
which usually announces the amval of whatever they have been 
waitmg for. All eyes were turned m the direction of the sally- 
„ port A few moments of eager expectation, and colours were 
' seen fluttering gaily in the air, arms glistened brightly m the sun. 
column after column poured on to the plam The troops halted 
and formed ; the word of command rung through the Ime, there 
^ was a general clash of muskets as arms were presented , and the 
I commander-m-chief, attended by Colonel Bulder and numerous 
1 officers, cantered to the front The military bands struck up 
! altogether ; the horses stood upon two legs each, cantered back- 
wards, and whisked their tails about in sJl directions the dogs 
j barked, the mob screamed, the troops recovered, and nothmg 

; was to be seen on either side, as far as the eye could reach, but a 

i long perspective of red coats and white trousers, fixed and motion- 
less 

Mr Pickwick had been so fully occupied in falling about, and 
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disentangling Wmself, miraculously, from between the legs of 
horses, that he had not enjoyed sufficient leisure to observe the 
scene before him, until it assumed the appearance we have just 
descnbed. When he was at last enabled to stand jBxmly on his 
legs, his gratification and delight were imbounded. 

“ Can anythmg be finer or more delightful ? " he inquired of 
Jlr. Winkle. 

" Nothmg,” rephed that gentleman, who had had a short man 
standmg on each of his feet for the quarter of an hour immediately 
precedmg. 

“ It is mdeed a noble and a brilliant sight,” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
in whose bosom a blaze of poelay was rapidly burstmg forth, “ to 
see the gallant defenders of their country drawn up in bnlhant 
array before its peaceful citizens ; their faces beammg — ^not with 
warlike ferocity, but with civdized gentleness ; their eyes flashing 
— ^not with the rude fire of rapme or revenge, but with the soft hght 
of humanity and mtelhgence.” 

Mr Pickwick fully entered into the spirit of this evdogium, but 
he could not exactly re-eoho its terms ; for the soft hght of intel- 
hgence burnt rather feebly m the eyes of the warriors, inasmuch 
as the command ” eyes front” had been given, and all the specta- 
tor saw before him was several thousand pair of optics, staring 
straight forward, wholly divested of any expression whatever. 

“ We are in a capital situation now,” said Mr. Pickwick, lookmg 
round him. The crowd had gradually dispersed m their immedi- 
ate vicinity, and they were nearly alone. 

“ Capital ! ” echoed both Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle. 

“ What are they domg now ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, adjusting 
his spectacles 

" I — I — ^rather think,” said hir. Winkle, changing colour — ” I 
rather think they're going to fire.” 

" Nonsense,” said Mr. Pickwick hastily, 

“ I — I — areally think they are,” urged Sir. Snodgrass, somewhat 
alarmed 


” Impossible,” replied Mr Pickwick He had hardly uttered 
the word, when the whole half-dozen regiments levelled their 
muskets as if^they had but one common object, and that object 
the Pickwicldans, and burst forth with the most awful and tre- 
mendous discharge that ever shook the earth to its centre, or an 
elderly gentleman off his. 

“ thB trying sitoation, exposed to a galling fire of blank 
the operations of the mibtaiy, a fresh 
body of whom had begun to fall in on the opposite side, that Mr. 
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Pickwick displayed that perfect coolness and self-possession, 
which are the indispensable accompaniments of a great mind 
He seized Mr Winkle by the arm, and placmg himself between 
that gentleman and Mr Snodgrass, earnestly besought them to 
remember that beyond the possibihty of bemg rendered deaf by 
the noise, there was no immediate danger to be apprehended from 
the firmg. 

“ But — but — suppose some of the men should happen to ha% c 
ball cartridges by mistake,” remonstrated Mr. Winkle, pallid at 
the supposition he was himself conjuring up " I heard something 
whistle through the air just now — so sharp ; close to my ear '* 

"We had better throw ourselves on our faces, hadn't nc''” 
said Mr. Snodgrass 

" No, no — it’s over now,” said Mr Pickwick His lip might 
qmver, and his cheek might blanch, but no expression of fear or 
concern escaped the bps of that immortal man 

Mr. Pickwick was right • the firing ceased ; but he had scarcely 
time to congratulate himself on the accuracy of his opinion, when a 
quick movement was visible m the Ime * the hoarse shout of the 
word of command ran along it, and before either of the party could 
form a guess at the meaning of this new manceinTe, the •nholo 
of the half-dozen regiments, with fixed bayonets, ch.irged at 
double qmck time down upon the very spot on which ilr. Pick- 
wick and his friends were stationed 

Man is but mortal and there is a pomt beyond which human 
courage cannot extend Mr Pickw ick gazed through his spectacles 
for an instant on the advancing mass, and then fairly turned his 
back and — ^we will not say fied , firstly because it is an ignobh' 
term, and, secondly, because Mr Pickmck’s figure was by no 
means adapted for that mode of retreat — he trotted away, at as 
quick a rate as his legs would convey him , so quickly, indeed, 
that he did not perceive the awkwardness of his situation, to the 
full extent, until too late 

The opposite troops, whose falhng-m had perplexed ^Ir Pick- 
wick a few seconds before, were drawn up to repel the mimic attack 
of the sham besiegers of the citadel , and the consequence was 
that Mr. Pickwick and his two compaiuons found themselves 
suddenly inclosed between two lines of great length, the one 
advancing at a rapid pace, and the other firmly waitmg the 
collision m hostile array 

" Hoi 1 " shouted the officers of the advancmg Ime 

" Get out of the way,” cried the officers of the stationary one. 

" Where are we to go to ’ ” screamed the agitated Pickwickians. 
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“ Hoi — hoi — ^hoi ! ” was the only reply. There was a moment 
of intense bewilderment, a heavy tramp of footsteps, a violent 
concussion, a smothered langh ; the half-dozen regiments were 
half a thousand yards ofi, and the soles of Mr. Pickwicl^s boots 
were elevated in air. 

Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle had each performed a compul- 
sory somerset with remarkable agihty, when the first object that 
met the eyes of the latter as he sat on the ground, staunching 
with a yellow silk handkerchief the stream of life which issued 
from his nose, was his venerated leader at some distance ofi, 
running after his own hat, which was gambolmg playfully away 
m perspective. 

There are very few moments in a man’s existence when he 
•experiences so much ludicrous distress, or meets with so httle 
charitable commiseration, as when he is in pursuit of his own hat. 
A vast deal of coolness, and a pecuhar degree of judgment, are 
requisite m catching a hat. A man must not be precipitate, or he 
runs over it ; he must not rush mto the opposite extreme, or he 
loses it altogether. The best way is, to keep gently up with the 
object of pursuit, to be wary and cautious, to watch your oppor- 
tunity well, get gradually before it, then make a rapid dive, seize 
it by the crown, and stick it firmly on your head ; smiling pleasantly 
.all the time, as if you thought it as good a joke as anybody else 
There was a fine gentle wind, and Mr. Pickwick’s hat rolled 
sportively before it. The wind puffed, and Mr. Pickwick puffed, 
and the hat rolled over and over as menily as a lively porpoise in a 
■strong tide ; and on it might have rolled, far beyond Mr. Pick- 
wick's reach, had not its course been providentially stopped, just 
as that gentleman was on the point of resigning it to its fate 

Mr. Pickwick, we say, was completely exhausted, and about to 
give up the chase, when the hat was blown with some violence 
against the wheel of a carnage, which was drawn up in a line with 
half-a-dozen other vehicles on the spot to which his steps had been 
directed. Mr. Pickwick, perceiving his advantage, darted briskly 
forward, secured his property, planted it on his head, and paused 
to take breath. He had not been stationary half a minute, when 
he heard his own name eagerly pronounced by a voice, which he 
at once recognized as Mr Tnpman’s, and, looking upwards, he 
beheld a sight which filled him with surprise and pleasure. 

open barouche, the horses of which had been taken out, 
the better to accommodate it to the crowded place, stood a stout 
in a blue coat and bright buttons, corduroy breeches 
and top boots, two young ladies in scarfs and feathers, a young 
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gentleman apparently enamoured of one of the young ladies m 
scarfs and feathers, a lady of doubtful age, probably the aunt of the 
aforesaid, and Tupman, as easy and unconcerned as if he had 
belonged to the &nuly from, the first moments of his infancy 
Fastened up behind the barouche \7as a hamper of spacious 
dimensions — one of those hampers which always awakens m a 
contemplative mmd associations connected with cold fowls, 
tongues, and bottles of wme — and on the bos sat a fat and red- 
faced boy, m a state of somnolency, whom no speculative obsen er 
could have regarded for an instant without settmg down as the 
official dispenser of the contents of the before-mentioned hamper, 
when the proper time for their consumption should arrive 

Mr Pickwick had bestowed a hasly glance on these interesting 
objects, when he was agam greeted by his faithful disciple. 

“ Pickwick — ^Pickwick,” said Mr. Tupman " come up here. 
Make haste " 

" Come along, sir Pray, come up,” said the stout gentleman 
“ Joe I — tiamn that boy, he’s gone to sleep agam — Joe, let down 
the steps ” The fat boy rolled slowly ofi the bos, let down the 
steps, and held the carnage door mvitmgly open. Mr. Snodgrass 
and Sir. Winkle came up at the moment 

" Hoorn for you aU, gentlemen,” said the stout man. “ Two 
in&ide, and one out. Joe, make room for one of these gentlemen 
an the box Now, sir, come along ; ” and the stout gentleman 
extended his arm, and pulled first Mr Pickwick, and then Mr. 

mto the barouche by mam force Mr W mldo mounted 
to the box, the fat boy waddled to the same perch, and fell fast 
isleep instantly 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the stout man, " very glad to see you 
8[now you very well, gentlemen, though you mayn’t remember 
ne I spent some ev’nins at your club last wmter — ^picked up my 
inend Mr. Tupman here this mommg, and very glad I was to see 
turn Well sir, and how are you ? You do look uncommon well, 
X) be sure.” 

Mr Pickwick acknowledged the compliment, and cordially 
ihook hands with the stout gentleman in the top boots 

" Well, and how are you, sir ’ ” said the stout gentleman, 
iddressmg Mr Snodgrass with paternal anxiety. “ Charmmg, 
ih ’ Well, that’s nght — that’s right And how are you, sir (to 
Jr Winkle) ? Well, I am glad to hear you say you are well ; very 
'lad I am, to be sure My daughters, gentlemen — my g-'ls these 
ire; and that’s my sister. Miss Rachael Wardlc She’s a hliss, 
ihe is ; and yet she ain’t a Miss — eh, sir, eh ? ” And the stout 
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gentleman playfully inserted his elbow between the ribs of Mr. 
Pickwick, and laughed very heartily. 

“ Lor, brother ? ” said iLss War^e, with a deprecating smile. 

“ True, true,” said the stout gentleman ; ” no one can deny it. 
Gentlemen, I beg your pardon ; this is my friend Mr. Trundle. 
And now you all know each other, let's be comfortable and happy, 
and see what’s gomg forward ; that’s what I say.” So the stout 
gentleman put on his spectacles, and Mr. Pickwick pulled out his 
glass, and everybody stood up in the carriage, and looked over 
somebody else’s shoulder at the evolutions of the mihtary. 

Astoundmg evolutions they were, one rank firmg over the heads 
of another rank, and then running away ; and then the other rank 
firmg over the heads of another rank, and runnmg away in their 
turn ; and then for min g squares, with officers in the centre ; and 
then descending the trench on one side with scahng ladders, and 
ascendmg it on the other again by the same means ; and knockmg 
down barricades of baskets, and behavmg in the most gallant 
manner possible. Then there was such a ramming down of the 
contents of enormous guns on the battery, with mstruments like 
magnified mops , such a preparation before they were let off, and 
such an awful noise when they did go, that the air resounded with 
the screams of ladies. The young Miss W ardles were so frightened, 
that Mr. Trundle was actually obliged to hold one of them up m 
the carnage, while Mr. Snodgrass supported the other, and Mr. 
Wardle’s sister suffered under such a dreadful state of nervous 


alarm, that Mr. Tupman found it indispensably necessaiy to put 
his arm round her waist, to keep her up at all. Everybody was 
excited, except the fat boy, and he slept as soundly as if the roar- 
ing of cannon were his ordinary lullaby. 

“ Joe, Joe ! " said the stout gentleman, when the citadel was 
taken, and the besiegers and besieged sat down to dinner “ Damn 
that boy, he’s gone to sleep again. Be good enough to pinch him, 
sir — ^in the leg, if you please ; nothing else wakes him — thank you. 
Undo the hamper, Joe.” 

The fat boy, who had been effectually roused by the com- 
pression of a portion of his leg between the finger and thumb of 
Winkle, rolled off the box once again, and proceeded to 
unpack the hamper, with more expedition than could have been 
expected from his previous inactivity. 

Now, V e must sit close,” said the stout gentleman. After a 
squeezing the ladies’ sleeves, and a vast 

Chi sit° proposals, that the ladies 

1 gentlemen s lap"!, the whole party were stowed 
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“ With great pleasme,” replied Mr. WinHe to Mr. Trundle : 
and then the two gentlemen took wine, after which they took a 
glass of wine round, ladies and all. 

“ How dear Enuly is flirting with the strange gentleman," 
whispered the spinster aunt, with true spinster-aunt-like envy, 
to her brother hfe. Wardle. 

" Oh ! I don’t know," said the jolly old gentleman ; “ all very 
natural, I dare say — ^nothing unusual. Mr. Pickwick, some wine, 
sir ? " Mr. Pickwick, who had been deeply investigating .the 
interior of tbe pigeon-pie, readily assented. 

“ Emily, my dear," said the spinster aunt, with a patronizing 
air, “ don’t talk so loud, love.” 

" Lor, aunt ! ’’ 

“ Aunt and the little old gentleman want to have it all to them- 
selves, I think,” whispered Miss Isabella Wardle to her sister 
Emily. The young la&es laughed very heartily, and the old one 
tried to look amiable, but couldn’t manage it. 

“ Yotmg ^Is have suc7t spirits,” said Miss Wardle to Mr. Tup- 
man, with an air of gentle commiseration, as if animal spirits 
were contraband, and their possession without a permit, a high 
crime and misdemeanour. 

“ Oh, they have,” replied Mr. Tupman, not exactly making the 
sort of reply that was expected from him “ It’s quite delight.” 

" Hem I ” said Miss Wardle, rather dubiously. 

" Will you permit me,” said Jlr. Tupman, in his blandest 
manner, touchmg the enchanting Rachael’s wrist with one hand, 
and gently elevating the bottle with the other. “ Will you permit 
me ? " 


“ Oh, sir ! ” Mr. Tupman looked most impressive ; and 
Rachael expressed her fear that more guns were going ofi, m 
which case, of course, she would have required support again. 

_ “ Do you think my dear meces pretty ? ” whispered their affec- 
tionate aunt to Mr. Tupman. 

“ I should, if their aunt wasn’t here,” replied the ready Pick- 
wickian, with a passionate glance. 

“ Oh, you naughty man — ^but really, if their complexions, 
were a little better, don’t you think they would be nice-lookmg 
girls — by candle-hght ? " 

_Tes ; I think they would ; ” said Mr. Tupman, with an air 
of mdiiicrcnce. 


^ know what you were going to say.' 

Tnpman, who had not 
ci-cly made up his mind to say anything at all 
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" Ton were going to say, that Isabel stoops— I know you were — 
you men are such observers Well, so she does, it can't be 
denied , and, certainly, if there is one thmg more than anothel 
that makes a girl look ugly, it is stoopmg I often tell 
her, that when she gets a bttle older she'D be quite frightful. 
Well, you are a quiz ! ” 

Mr Tupman had no objection to earning the reputation at sc 
cheap a rate . so he looked very knowing, and smiled mysteriously. 

“ What a sarcastic smile,” said the admirmg Kachael , 1 

declare I’m quite afraid of you” 

“ Afraid of me < ” 

“ Oh, you can’t disguise anythmg from me — I know what that 
smile means, very well ” 

“ What * ” said Mr Tupman, who had not the slightest notion 
himself. 

“ You mean,” said the amiable aunt, sinlnng her voice stiH 
lower — “ You mean, that you don’t think Isabella's stooping is as 
bad as Emily's boldness Well, she w bold ' You cannot think 
how wretched it makes me sometimes — I'm sure I cry about it for 
hours together — ^my dear brother is so good and so unsuspicious, 
that he never sees it ; if he did. I'm qmte certain it would break 
his heart I wish I could think it was only manner — I hope it 
may be — " (here the affectionate relative heaved a deep sigh, and 
shook her head despondingly) 

" I’m sure aunt’s talking about us,” whispered Miss Emily 
Wardle to her sister — " I’m quite certain of it — she looks so 
mahcious ” 

“ Is she * ” replied Isabella — Hem ! aunt, dear ’ ” 

“ Yes, my dear love * ” 

” I’m so afraid you’ll catch cold, aunt — have a silk handkerchief 
to tie round your dear old head — ^you really should take care of 
yourself — consider your age ’ ” 

However well deserved this piece of retaliation might have 
been, it was as vmdictive a ond as could well have been resorted 
to. There is no guessing in what form of reply the aunt’s indigna- 
tion would have vented itself, had not Mr ardlc unconsciously 
changed the subject, by calling emphatically for Joe. 

“ Damn that boy,” said the old gentleman “ he’s gone to sleep 
agam ” 

" Very extraordinary boy, that,” said Mr Pickwick, “ does ho 
always sleep m this way t ” 

“ Sleep > ” said the old gentleman, " he’s always asleep Goes 
on errands fast asleep, and 'snores as he wait's at tab'c ” 
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“ How very odd ! ” said Mr. Pickwick 
" Ah 5 odd indeed," returned the old gentleman ; “ Fm proud 
of that boy — wouldn't part with him on any acccount — ^he's a 
natural curiosity ! Here, Joe — Joe — take these things away, and 
open another bottle — d’ye hear ? " 

The fat boy rose, opened his eyes, swallowed the huge piece 
of pie he had been in the act of masticating when he last fell 
asleep, and slowly obeyed his master’s orders — ^gloating languidly 
over the remains of the feast, as he removed the plates, and depo- 
sited them m the hamper. The fresh bottle was produced, and 
speedily emptied . the hamper was made fast m its old place— 
the fat boy once more mounted the box — the spectacles and poc- 
ket-glass were again adjusted — and the evolutions of the military 
recommenced There was a great fizzmg and bangmg of guns, 
and starting of ladies — and then a mine was sprung, to the grati- 
fication of everybody — and when the mine had gone ofi, the 
military and the company followed its example, and went off too. 

" Now, mind," said the old gentleman, as he shook hands 
with Mr. Pickwick at the conclusion of a conversation which had 
been carried on at intervals, during the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings — we shall see you all to-morrow." 

“ Most certainly,” said Mir Pickwick. 

" You have got the address." 

” Manor Farm, Dingley Dell,” said Mr Pickwick, consulting 
his pocket-book. 

" That's it,” said the old gentleman. ” I don't let you off, mind, 
under a week , and undertake that you shall see everything worth 
seeing. If you've come down for a country life, come to me, and 
I'll give you plenty of it. Joe — damn that boy, he's gone to sleep 
again — Joe, help Tom put in the horses.” 

The horses were put in — ^the driver mounted — ^the fat boy clam- 
bered up by his side — ^farewells were exchanged — and the carriage 
rattled off. As the Pickwickians turned round to take a last 
glimpse^ of it, the setting sun cast's rich glow on the faces of their 
entertainers, and fell upon the form of the fat boy. Tfis head 
was sunk upon his bosom j and he slumbered again. 


CHAPTER V 

A SnOM oxn SUOWIXO. AJIOXG OTHEK SIATTEHS. HOW MU PICKWICS 

noxH*nm°iT^° umve, asd uii vuxkle to pjoe , axd how thev 
pleasant was the sky, balmy the air, and beautiful 
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pp ranee of every object around, as Mr. Pickwick leant over 
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the balustrades of Bochester Bridge, contemplating nature and 
■waiting for breakfast The scene was indeed one which might 
well have charmed a far less reflective mmd, than that to which 
it -was presented 

On the left of the spectator lay the ruined wall, broken in many 
places, and in some, overhangmg the narrow beach below m 
rude and hea'vy masses Huge knots of sea-weed hung upon 
the jagged and pointed stones, trembling m every breath of nnd ; 
and the green ivy clung mournfully round the dark and rmned 
battlements Behind it rose the ancient castle, its towers roof- 
less, and its massive walls cmmbhng away, but telling us proudly 
of its own might and strength, as when, seven hundred years 
ago, it rang -with the clash of arms, or resounded with the noise 
of feasting and revelry On either side, the banks of the Medway, 
covered with corn-fields and pastures, with here and there a 
•windmill, or a distant church, stretched away as far as the eye 
could see, presenting a rich and vaned landscape, rendered more 
beautiful by the changing shadows which passed swiftly across 
it, as the thin and half-formed clouds skimmed away in the light 
of the mommg sun. The river, reflecting the clear blue of the 
sky, glistened and sparkled as it flowed noiselessly on , and tue 
oars of the fishermen dipped into the ■water with a clear and 
liquid sound, as the heavy but picturesque boats glided slowly 
down the stream. 

Mr. Pickwick was roused from the agreeable revene into w aich 
he had been led by the objects before him, by a deep sigh, and a 
touch on his shoulder. He turned round : and the dismal man 
was at his side. 

“ Contemplatmg the scene 1 " inquired the dismal man 

“ I was,” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ And congratulating yourself on being up so soon ^ ” Mr. 
Pick^wick nodded assent 

“ Ah > people need to rise early, to see the sun in all his spiic- 
douT, for his brightness seldom lasts the day through The morn- 
ing of day and the morning of life are but too much alike ” 

“ You speak truly, sir,” said 3Ir. Pickwick 

“ How common the saying,” contmued the dismal man,” ‘ The 
morning’s too fine to last ’ How well might it be applied to our 
every-day existence. God ! what would I forfeit to Lave the days 
of my childhood restored, or to be able to forget them for ever ’ ” 

“ You have seen much trouble, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, com- 
passionately. 

“ I have.” said the dismal man, humedly ; “ I have, ilorv 
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than those who see me now would believe possible/’ He paused 
tor an instant, and then said, abruptly — 

“ Did it ever strike you, on such a morning as this, that 
downing would be happiness and peace ® ” 

“ God bless me, no • ” replied Mr. Pickwick, edging a little from 
the balustrade, as the possibihty of the dismal man’s tipping him 
-over, by way of experiment, occurred to him rather forcibly, 

“ 1 have thought so, often,” said the dismal man, without notic- 
ing the action. “ The calm, cool water seems to me to murmur an 
invitation to repose and rest. A bound, a splash, a brief struggle , 
there is an eddy for an instant, it gradually subsides mto a gentle 
ripple , the waters have closed above your head, and the world 
has closed upon your miseries and misfortunes for ever.” The 
sunken eye of the dismal man flashed brightly as he spoke, but 
the momentary excitement quickly subsided; and he turned 
-calmly away, as he said — 

“ There — enough of that. I wish to see you on another sub- 
ject You invited me to read that paper, the mght before last, 
and listened attentively while I did so.” 

" I did,” replied Mr. Pickwick ; “ and I certainly thought " 

" I asked for no opinion,” said the dismal man, interrupting 
him, " and I want none. You are travelling for amusement and 
instruction. Suppose I forwarded you a curious manuscript— 
•observe, not curious because wild or improbable, but curious as 
a leaf from the romance of real life. Would you communicate it 
to the club, of which you have spoken so frequently ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ if you wished it ; and it 
would be entered on their transactions ” 

“ You shall have it,” replied the dismal man. “ Your address ; ” 
and, Mr. Pickwick having commumcated their probable route, the 
-dismal man carefully noted it down in a greasy pocket-book, and, 
resisting Jlr Pickwick’s pressmg invitation to brealdast, left 
that gentleman at his inn, and walked slowly away. 

Mr. Pickmck found that his three companions had risen, and 
were waiting his arrival to commence breakfast, which was ready 
kid in tempting display. They sat down to the meal ; and broiled 
ham, eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries, began to disappear with a 
rapidity which at once bote testimony to the excellence of the 
kre, and the appetites of its consumers. 

Ivow about Manor Farm,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ How shall 
we go * 

better consult the waiter, perhaps,” said Mr Tup- 
wan, and the waiter was summoned accordingly. 
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“ Not the slightest fear, sir,” interposed the hostler. Wai 
rant Tu'm quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms might dnve him” 

“ He don^t shy, does he ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Shy, sir * — He wouldn^t shy if he was to meet a vaggin-loadj 
of monkeys with their tails burnt off." 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. Tupman and; 
Mr. Snodgrass got into the biu ; Mr. Pickwick ascended to hL'j 
perch, and deposited his feet on a floor-clothed shelf, erected; 
beneath it for that purpose. 

“ Now, shiny Villiam,” said the hostler to the deputy hostler, | ^ 
“ give the gen'lm'n the ribbins.” “ Shiny Vilham " — so called,^ 
probably, from his sleek hair and oily countenance — placed the 
reins in Mr. Pickwick’s left hand ; and the upper hostler thrust a 
whip into his right. 

“ Wo — 0 ! ” cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quadruped evinced 
a decided inclination to back into the cofiee-room window. 

“ Wo — 0 ! ” echoed Mr Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass, from the 
bin. 

“ Only his playfulness, gen’lm’n,” said the head hostler encour- 
a^gly ; ” jist Mtch hold on him, Villiam.” The deputy 
restrained the animal’s impetuosity, and the principal ran to 
assist 3 Ir. Winkle m mounting. 

“ T’other side, sir, if you please.” 

” Slowed if the gen’lm’n wom't a gettin’ up on the wrong 
side,” whispered a gnnning post-boy to the inexpressibly gratified 
waiter. 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed mto his saddle, with about 
as much difficulty as he would have experienced in getting up the 
side of a first-rate man-of-war. 

“ All right ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward presenti- 
ment that it was all wrong. 

“ AU right,” replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

" Let ’em go," cried the hostler, — Hold him in, sir," and 
away went the chaise, and the sadffie-horse, with Jlr. Pickwick 
on the box of the one, and Mr. Winkle on the back of the other, 
to the delight and gratification of the whole inn yard. 

“ What makes mm go sidewavs ^ " said Mr. Snodgrass in the 
bm, to Mr. Wu^e in the saddle 

** I can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was drifting 
^ MC street in the most mysterious manner — ^side first, wnth his 

V tte way, and his tail towards the other 
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" What am I to do * " shouted ]\Ir. Winkle, after the dodginj 
had been prolonged for a considerable time. “ What am I to do i 
I can't get on him." 

You had better lead hun till we come to a turnpike," replied 
Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

“ But he won't come ! "roared Mr. Winkle. “ Do come,anc 
hold him " ^ 

Jlr Pickwick was the very personation of kindness and human 
ity : he threw the reins on the horse's back, and having descended 
from his seat, carefully drew the chaise mto the hedge, lest any 
thmg should come along the road, and stepped back to thi 
assistance of his distressed companion, leaving h£r. Tupman ant 
Sir. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing towardi 
him with the chaise whip m his hand, than he exchanged tlx 
rotatory motion in which he had previously indulged, for a re 
trograde movement of so very determined a character, that it al 
once drew hlr. Winkle, who was still at the end of the bridle, ai 
a rather quicker rate than fast walking, in the direction from whicl 
they had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran to his assistance, bui 
the faster Mr Pickwick ran forward, the faster the horse rai 
backward. There was a great scraping of feet, and kicking up oi 
the dust ; and at last Mr. Winlde, his arms being nearly pidled 
out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The horse paused, 
stared, shook his head, turned round, and qmetly trotted home tc 
Rochester, leaving Mr. Winkle and ilr. Pickwick gazmg on eacli 
other with countenances of blank dismay. A ratthng noise at e 
little distance attracted their attention. They looked up. 

“ Bless my soul * " exclaimed the agonized Mr. Pickwick, 
“ there’s the other horse r unning away ! " 

It was but too true. The animal was startled by the noise, and 
the reins ere on his back. The result may be guessed. Ht 
tote ofi with the four-v.’heeIed chaise behind him, and Mr. Tup' 
man and Mr Snodgrass in the four-wheeled chaise. The heat was 
a short one Mr Tupman threw himself into the hedge, Mr. Snod- 
grass followed his example, the horse dashed the four-wheeled 
chaise against a w’ooden bridge, separated the wheels from the 
body, and the bin from the perch , and finally stood stock stiU 
to gaze upon the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the tw o nnspilt friends was to extricate thcii 
un ortunatc companions from Ihcir bed of quickset — a process 

unspeakable satisfaction of discovering 
e\ lad sustained no injury, beyond sundry rents in theii 




■ garments, and various lacerations from the brambles The next 
thing to be done was, to unharness the horse This comphcated 
, process having been efiected, the party walked slowly fonvard 
' leading the horse among them, and abandoning the chaise to 
Its fate 

An hour's walkmg brought the travellers to a little road-side 
public-house, with two elm trees, a horse trough, and a sign-post, in 
front ; one or two deformed hay-ricks behind, a kitchen garden at 
the side, and rotten sheds andmouldenng out-houses jumbled in 
strange confusion all about it. A red-headed man was working in 
the garden ; and to himilr. Pickwick called lustily — “ Hallo there!" 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and stared, long and coolly, at 3Ir Pickwick and his com- 
pamons. 

“ Hallo there • ” repeated Mr. Pickwick 
" Hallo ' " was the red-headed man’s reply. 

“ How far is it to Dmgley Dell I ” 

“ Better er seven mile.” 

" Is it a good road * ” 

No, t’ant ” Havmg uttered this brief reply, and apparently 
satisfied himself with another scrutiny, the red-headed man 
resumed his work- 

" We want to put this horse up here,” said Mr. Pickwick ; " I 
suppose we can, can’t we ^ ” 

“ Want to put that ere horse up, do ee * ’’ repeated the red- 
headed man, leamng on his spade 
“ Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by this time ad- 
vanced, horse in hand, to the garden rails 
“ ^tlissns ” — ^roared the man with the red head, emerging from 
the garden, and looking very hard at the horse — ” Mksus ’ ” 

A tall bony woman — straight all the way down — m a coarse 
blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two below her arm-pits, 
responded to the call 

“ Can we put this horse up here, my good woman ? ” said Mr. 
Tupman, advancmg, and spealdng in his most seductive tones. 
The woman looked very hard at the whole party ; and the red- 
headed man whispered somethmg in her ear 
“ No,” replied the woman, after a little consideration, “ I'm 
afeered on it” 

“ Afraid ' ” exclaimed Mr. Picknick, *' what's the woman 
afraid of ? ” 

“ It got us in trouble last time,” said the woman, turning into 
the house ; “ I woant have nothin’ to say to ’un.” 
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“ Most extraordinan’’ thing I ever met ivith in my life," said 
the astonished Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I — — ^really believe," whispered Mr. Wmkle, as his friends 
gathered round him," that they think we have come by this 
horse in some dishonest manner." 

“ What ' ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in a storm of indignation. 
Mr. Wmkle modestly repeated his suggestion. 

“ Hallo, you fellow ! ” said the angry Mr. Pickwick, " do you 
think we stole this horse 1 ” 

“ I’m sure ye did,” replied the red-headed man, with a grin 
which agitated his countenance from one auricular organ to the 
other. Saying which, he turned into the house, and banged the 
door after him. 

" It's like a dream,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, " a hideous dream. 
The idea of a man’s walkmg about, all day, with a dreadful horse 
that he can’t get nd of ! ” The depressed Pickwickians turned 
moodily away, with the tall quadruped, for which they all felt the 
most unmitigated disgust, followmg slowly at their heels. 

It was late m the afternoon when the four friends and then 
four-footed companion turned into the lane leading to Manor 
Farm and even when they were so near then place of des- 
tination, the pleasure they would otherwise have experienced 
was matenally damped as they reflected on the singmarity of 
their appearance, and the absurdity of their situation. Tom 
clothes, lacerated faces, dusty shoes, exhausted loolcs, and, above 
all, the horse. Oh, how Mr. Pickwick cursed that horse; he 
had eyed the noble animal from time to time with looks expressive 
of hatred and revenge , more than once he had calculated the 
probable amount of the expense he would incur by cutting his 
•throat , and now the temptation to destroy him, or to cast him 
loose upon the world, rushed upon his mind with tenfold force 
He vas roused from a meditation on these dice imagimngs, by 
the sudden appearance of two figures at a turn of the lane. It 
was Sir Wardle, and his faithful attendant, the fat boy. 

“ Why, where Xa»e you been * " said the hospitable old gentle- 
man , ‘ I've been waiting for you all day. Well, you do look 
tired What» Scratches! Not hurt, I hope— eh * Well, I 
am glad to hear that — ^very. So you’ve been spilt, eh ? Never 
mind. Common accident in these parts. Joe — ^he's asleep 

horse from the gentleman, and lead it 

into the stable. 


sauntered heavily behind them with the animal ; 
and the old gentleman, condoling with his guests in homel^ 
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5.’e phiase on so much of the day’s adventures as they thought 
proper to communicate, led the way to the kitchen 
Lt: “ We’ll have you put to rights here," said the old gentleman, 
; r: “ and then I’ll introduce you to the people in the parlour Emma, 
bring out the cherry brandy , now, Jane, a needle and thread 
I]::::, here , towels and water, Mary. Come, girls, bustle about ’’ 
Three or four buxom ^Is speedily dispersed in search of the 
different articles m reqmsition, while a couple of large-healed, 
circular-visaged males rose from their seats in the chimney-corner 

■ i: (for although it was a May evenmg, their attachment to the wood 

jjre appeared as cordial as if it were Christmas), and dived intn 
-5 some obscure recesses, from which they speedily produced a 
bottle of blacking, and some half-dozen brushes 

“ Bustle • ” said the old gentleman again, but the admonition 
1 ■> was quite unnecessary, for one of the girls poured out the cherry 
brandy, and another brought in the towels, and one of the men 

■ sudde^y seizmg Mr Pickwick by the leg, at imminent hazard of 
throwing him off his balance, brushed away at his boot, till hi« 

( corns were red-hot ; while the other shampooed Mr. Winkle with a 
heavy clothes-brush, indulging, during the operation, in that his- 
^ sing sound which hostlers are wont to produce when engaged m 
rubbmg down a horse 

Mr Snodgrass, having concluded his ablutions, took a survey of 
't, the room, while standmg with his back to the fire, sipping his 
cherry brandy with heartfelt satisfaction He describes it as a 
I j large apartment, with a red brick floor and a capacious chimney , 
the ceihng garnished with hams, sides of bacon, and ropes of onions. 
The walls were decorated with several hunting-whips, two or three 
■' bridles, a saddle and an old rusty blunderbuss, with an inscription 
•' below it, intimating that it was “ Loaded ’’ — as it had been, on 
^ the same authority, for half a century at least An old cight-day 
clock, of solemn and sedate demeanour, ticked gravely in one 
comer ; and a silver watch, of equal antiquity, dangled from one 
* of the many hooks which ornamented the dresser 

“ Ready 1 ’’ said the old gentleman inquiringly, when his guests 

■ had been washed, mended, brushed, and brandicd. 
j *' Quite,” replied Mr Pickwick 

. “ Come along, then,” and the party having traversed several 

' dark passages, and being joined by Mr. Tupman, \i ho had Imgcred 
. behind to snatch a kiss horn Emma, for which he had been duly 
rewarded with sundry pushmgs and scracthings, amved at the 
parlour door. 

“ Welcome,” said thmr hosnitable host, throwing it open ana 


stepping forward to announce them, “ Welcome, gentlemen, U 
Manor Farm ” 


CHAPTER VI 

AN OLD-FASHIONED CABD-PAETT. THE CLEEGYMAN’S VEBSES THi 
SrOEY OP TSE CONVICT'S EETDEN 

Seveeal guests who were assembled m the old parlour rose tc 
greet Mr Pickwick and his fnends upon their entrance, and 
durmg the performance of the ceremony of mtroduction, witB 
all due formahties, Mr. Pickwick had leisure to observe -the 
appearance, and speculate upon the characters and pursuits, oi 
the persons by whom he was surrounded — a habit in which he 
m common with many other great men dehghted to mdulge. 

A very old lady, m a lofty cap and faded silk gown — ^no less 
a personage than Mr. Wardle’s mother — occupied the post ol 
honour on the nght-hand comer of the chimney-piece, and 
various certificates of her havmg been brought up m the way 
she should go when young, and of her not havmg departed from 
It when old, ornamented the walls, m-the form of samplers of 
ancient date, worsted landscapes of equal antiqmty, and crimson 
silk tea-kettle holders of a more modem period. The aunt, 
■the two young ladies, and Mr. Wardle, each vymg with the other 
in paying zealous and unremittmg attentions to the old lady, 
crowded round her easy-chair, one holdmg her ear-trumpet, 
another an orange, and a third a smellmg-bottle, while a fourth 
was busily ei^aged in pattmg and punchmg the pillows which 
were arranged for her support On the opposite side sat a bald- 
headed old gentleman, with a good-humoured benevolent face — 
the clergyman of Dingley Dell ; and next him sat his wife, a 
stout bloommg old lady, who looked as if she were well skilled, 
not only in the art and mystery of manufacturing home-made 
cordials greatly to other people’s satisfaction, but of tastmg 
them occasionally very much to her own. A little hard-headed, 
Ripstone-pippm-faced man was conversing with a fat old gentle- 
man m one comer , and two or three more old gentlemen, and 
two or three more old ladies, sat bolt upright and motionless on 
their chairs, starmg very hard at Mr. Pickwick and his fellow- 
voyagers. 

Mr. Pickwick, mother," said Mr. Wardle, at the very top of 
ms voice 

jon*^ ■ ” head ; " I can’t hear 
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" Mr Pickwick, giandma ' ” screamed both the young ladies 
together 

“ Ak ' ” exclaimed the old lady “ Well ; it don’t much matter. 
He don’t care for an old ’ooman like me, I dare say ” 

“ I assure you, ma’am,” said Mr Pickwick, graspmg the old 
lady’s hand, and speakmg so loud that the exertion imparted a 
cmnson hue to his benevolent countenance, “ I assure you, ma'am, 
that nothmg dehghts me more than to see a lady of your time 
of life hea^g so fine a family, and lookmg so young and 
well” 

“Ah'” said the old lady, after a short pause. “ It’s all i cry 
•fine, I dare say ; but I can’t hear bun ” 

“ Grandma’s rather put out now,” said iliss Isabella Wardle, 
in a low tone ; “ but she’ll talk to you presently ” 

Mr. Pickwick nodded his readmess to humour the mfimuties 
of age, and ^tered mto a general conversation with the other 
members of the circle 

“ Delightful situation this,” said Mr Pickwick 
“ Delightful ' ” echoed Messrs Snodgrass, Tupman, and Winkle. 
•* Well, I think it is,” said Mr. Wardle 
" There an’t a better spot o’ ground m all Kent, sir,” said the 
hard-headed man with the pvppm-face , “ there an’t indeed, sit 
— ^I’m sure there an’t, sir.” The hard-headed man looked trium- 
phantly round, as if he had been very much contradicted by 
somebody, but had got the better of him at last. 

“There an’t a better spot o’ ground m all Kent," said the 
hard-headed man agam, after a pause 

“’Gept Mullins’s Meadows,” observed the fat man solemnly. 
“ Mullms’s Meadows ' ” ejaculated the other, with profound 
contempt 

" Ah, Mullins’s Meadows,” repeated the fat man. 

“ Reg’lar good land that," interposed another fat man. 

“ And so it IS, sure-ly,” said a third fat man. 

“Everybody Imows that,” said the corpulent host 
The hard-headed man looked dubiously round, but findmg 
himself m a mmority, assumed a compassionate air, and said no 
more 

“ What are they talking about 1 ” mquired the old lady of 
one of her grand-daughters, m a very audible voice; for, like 
many deaf people, she never seemed to calculate on the possibihty 
of other persons hearmg what she said herself. 

“ About the land, grandma " 

“ What about the land ^ — ^Nothing the matter, is there ? ” 
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“No, no. Mr. IVIilIer in-as saying our land was better tban 
Mullins’s Meadows.” 

“ How should he know anything about it ? ” inquired the old 
lady indignantly. “ Miller’s a conceited coxcomb, and you may 
tell him I said so.” Saymg which, the old lady, quite unconscious 
that she had spoken above a whisper, drew herself up, and looked 
carvmg-knives at the hard-headed dehnquent. 

“ Come, come,” said the busthng host, with a natural anxiety 
to change the conversation, — “ What say you to a rubber, Mr, 
Pickwick ? " 

“ I should like it of aU thmgs,” replied that gentleman ; “ but 
pray don’t make up one on my account ” 

Oh, I assure you, mother’s very fond of a rubber,” said Mr. 
Wardle ; “ an’t you, mother ? ” 

The old lady, who was much less deaf on this subject than on 
any other, replied m the aflSrmative. 

“ Joe, Joe ! ” said the old gentleman ; “ Joe — damn that — oh, 
here he is; put out the card-tables." 

The lethargic youth contnved without any additional rousmg 
to set out two card-tables ; the one for Pope Joan, and the other 
for whist. The whist-players were Mr. Pickwick and the old 
lady; Mr. Miller and the fat gentleman. The round game 
comprised the rest of the company. 

The rubber was conducted with all that gravity of deportment 
and sedateness of demeanour which befit the pursuit entitled 
“ whist ” — a solemn observance, to which, as it appears to us, 
the title of “ game ” has been very irreverently and ignominiously 
applied. The round-game table, on the other hand, was so 
boisterously merry as materially to interrupt the contemplations 
of Mr Miller, who, not being quite so much absorbed as he ought ^ 
to have been, contrived to commit vanous high crimes and mis [ 
demeanours, which excited the wrath of the fat gentleman to fa , 
very great extent, and called forth the good-humour of the old ' 
lady m a proportionate degree i 

“ There ! ” said the criminal Miller triumphantly, as he took 
up the odd trick at the conclusion of a hand ; “ that could not 
have been played better, I flatter myself; — impossible to have 
made another tnck ! ” 

_ “Miller ought to have trumped the diamond, oughtn’t he, i 
sir ’ ” said the old lady. 

Mr Pickwick nodded assent. 

Ought I, though * " said the unfortunate with a doubtful 
appeal to his partner. 
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till, feeling Mr. Tupman squeezing her hand under the table, 
she bnghtened up too, and looked rather kno-mng, as if matrimony 
m reahfy were not quite so far off as some people thought for ; 
whereupon everybody laughed agam, and especially old Mr. 
Wardle, who enjoyed a joke as much as the youngest. As to 
Mr. Snodgrass, he did nothing but whisper poetical sentiments 
into his partner’s ear, which made one old gentleman facetiously 
sly, about partnerships at cards and partnerships for life, and 
caused the aforesaid old gentleman to make some remarks there- 
upon, accompanied with divers winks and chuckles, which made 
the company very merry and the old gentleman’s wife especially i 
BO. And lUh. Winkle came out with jokes which are very well 
known in town, but are not at all known in the country : and 
as everybody laughed at them very heartily, and said they were 
very capital, Mr. M’’inkle was in a state of great honour and glory 
And the benevolent clergyman looked pleasantly on; for the 
happy faces which surrounded the table made the good old man 
feel happy too ; and though the merriment was rather boisterous, 
BtiU it came from the heart and not from the lips : and this is 
the right sort of merriment, after all. 

The evening glided swiftly away, in these cheerful recreations ; 
and when the substantial though homely supper had been des- 
patched, and the little party formed a social circle round the fire, 
J&. Pickwick thought he had never felt so happy m his life, 
and at no tame so much disposed to enjoy, and make the most 
of, the passmg moment. 

" Now this,” said the hospitable host, who was sittmg m great 
^te nest the old lady’s arm-chair, with her hand fast clasped 
in his — This is just what I like — ^the happiest moments of my 
life have been passed at this old fire-side : and I am so attached 
to it, that I keep up a blazing fire here every evenmg, until it 
actually grows too hot to bear it. Why, my poor old mother; 
here, used to sit before this fire-place upon that little stool when 
she was a girl , didn’t you, mother * ” ' 

The tear which starts unbidden to the eye when the recollection 
of old times and the happiness of many years ago is suddenly 
recalled, stole down the old lady’s face as she shook her head with 
a melancholy smile. 

,** must excuse my talking about this old place, Mr Pick* 
wick, ' resumed the host, after a short pause, “ for I love it dearly, 
and ^ow no other — the old houses and fields seem like hvmg 
jri?” ^ ^ little church with the ivy, — about 

' y*the-bye, our excellent fnend there made a song when 
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he first came amongst us. Mr. Snodgrass, have you anythin" 
m your glass ^ " • o 

“Plenty, thant you,” replied that gentleman Tvhosa poct’c 
cunosity had been greatly excited by the last observations of 
his entertamer “ I beg your pardon, but you vrere talking 
about the song of the Ivy.” 

“ You must ask our friend opposite about that ” said the host 
knovingly, mdicatmg the clergyman by a nod of his head. 

“ May I say that I should like to hear you repeat it, sir ^ ” 
said Mr Snodgrass 

“ Why, really,” rephed the clergyman, “ it's a verv slight on ir; 
and the only excuse I have for having ever perpetrated i» is, 
that I was a young man at the time Such as it is, ho\\e\er, 
you shall hear it if you wish” 

A murmur of cunosity was of course the reply , and the o’d 
gentleman proceeded to recite, with the aid of sundry proninf igs 
tom his wife, the Imes m question “ I call them.” said ne 

THE HT GBEEX 
Oh, a damty plant is the Ivy green, 

Tiiat creepeth o'er nuns old 1 

Of right choice food are his meab I weea. 

In his cell so lone and cold. 

The wall must bo crumbled, the stone decayed, 

To pleasure his dainty rihim 

And the mouldering dust that years hire mado. 

Is a merry meal for him. 

Creepmg where no hfe is seen 
A rare old pint is the Ivy preen 

Fast he stcaleth on, though he wears no wings. 

And a stai neh old heart has he 

How closely he twmeth bow tight he clings 

To his fnend the huge Oak Trie ’ 

And shly ho trailcth along the gronnil. 

And lus leaves he gently waves, 

.As ho jovously hugs anil crawleth romi 
The nch mould of dead men’s crave* 

Creeping where g'lm dea'h h's neca, 

A rare old plant u the Iv g^"n 

VTholo ages have fled and their wc-L-- ile * v cj. 

And nations have si'£t*tned been , 

But the stout old Ivy shall never f ide 
From Its hale and hc-rtv green. 

Tne b-ave old plant m its loncli d .vs 
Snail fatten upon the past. 

For the st'’*elie5t bu Ming man can raise. 

Is the Iv\ s food at hs* 
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WhJe the old gentleman repeated these lines a second time, 
to enable Mr. Snodgrass to note them down, Mr. Pickwick perused 
the Imeaments of his face with an expression of great interest. 
The old gentleman having concluded his dictation, and Mr. Snod- 
grass havmg returned his note-book to his pocket, Mr. Pickwick 
aaid • 

“ Excuse me, sir, for makmg the remark on so short an acquaint- 
ance , but a gentleman like yourself cannot fail, I should thmk, 
to have observed many scenes and incidents worth recording 
in the course of your experience as a mmister of the Gospel.” 
“ I have witnessed some certainly,” replied the old gentleman *, 
but the mcidents and characters have been of a homely and 
ordmary nature, my sphere of action bemg so very limited.” 

“ You did make some notes, I think, about John Edmunds, 
•did you not ? ” mquired Mr. Wardle, who appeared very desirous 
to draw his friend out, for the edification of his new visitors. 

The old gentleman slightly nodded hia head m token of assent, 
and was proceeding to change the subject, when Mr. Pickwick 
said — 

” I beg your pardon, sir ; but pray, if I may venture to mquire, 
who was John Edmunds ? " 

“ The very thmg I was about to ask,” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
eagerly. 

" You are fairly in for it,” said the jolly host. " You must 
satisfy the curiosity of these gentlemen, sooner Or later; so 
you had better take advantage of this favourable opportunity, 
and do so at once.” 

The old gentleman smiled good-humouredly as he drew his 
chair forward , — ^the remainder of the party drew their chairs 
closer together, especially Sir. Tupman and the spinster aunt, 
who were possibly rather hard of hearmg , and the old lady’s 
ear trumpet having been duly adjusted, and Mr. Miller (who had 
fallen asleep dunng the recital of the verses) roused from his 
slumbers by an admonitory pinch, admimstered beneath the 
table by his ex-partner the solemn fat man, the old gentleman, 
without farther preface, commenced the following tale, to which 
we have taken the liberty of prefixing the title of 

THE CONVICI’S RETURN 

4< I fij^t settled in this village,” said the old gentleman, 

V’uich is now just five-and-twenty years ago, tbc most notorious 
pe^on among my parishioners i.’as a man of the name of Edmunds, 
WHO leased a small farm near this spot. He was a morose. 


vagabonds x^Tl. '^position ^7 in his h.t . 
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little compamons, her care-worn face wonld lighten up with an 
expression of heartfelt gratitude; and she would look, if not 
eheerful and happy, at least tranquil and contented. 

“ Five or six years passed away ; the hoy had become a robust 
and well-grown youth The time that had strengthened the 
child’s slight frame and kmt his weak hmbs into the strength o: 
manhood had bowed his mother’s form, and enfeebled her steps ; 
but the arm that should have supported her was no longer locked 
in hers ; the face that should have cheered her, no more looked 
upon her own. She occupied her old seat, but there was a vacant 
one beside her. The Bible was kept as carefully as ever, the 
places were found and folded down as they used to be : but 
there was no one to read it with her ; and the tears fell thick 
and fast upon the book, and blotted the words from her eyes. 
Neighbours were as kind as they were wont to be of old, but she 
shunned their greetings with averted head There was no 
imgermg among the old elm trees now — no cheermg anticipations 
of happmess yet in store. The desolate woman drew her bonnet 
closer over her face, and walked hurriedly away. 

“ Shall I tell you, that the young man, who, looking back to 
the earhest of lus childhood’s days to which memory and con- 
sciousness extended, and carrying his recollection down to that 
moment, could remember nothing which was not m some way 
connected with a long series of voluntary privations suffered by 
his mother for his sake, with ill-usage, and insult, and violence, 
and all endured for him ; — shall I tell you, that he, with a reckless 
disregard of her breaking heart, and a sullen wilful forgetfulnws 
of all she had done and borne for him, had linked himself with 
depraved and abandoned men, and was madly pursuing a head- 
long career, which must brmg death to him, and shame to her ? 
Alas for human nature * You have anticipated it long since. 

“ The measure of the unhappy woman’s misery and misfortune 
was about to be completed. Numerous offences had been com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood ; the perpetrators remamed undis- 
covered, and their boldness mcreased. A robbery of a daring and 
aggravated nature occasioned a vigilance of pursuit, and a strict- 
ness of search, they had not calculated on. Young Edmunds 
was suspected with three companions He was apprehended — 
committed— tried — condemned — ^to die. 

The wild and piercmg shriek from a woman’s voice, which 
resounded through the court when the solemn sentence was pro- 
nounced, rings in my cars at this moment. That cry struck a 

rror the culprit's heart, which trial, condemnation — ^tha 
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: approach of death itself, had faded to awaken. The hps which 
1 had been compressed m dogged snllenness throughout, quivered 
and parted involuntarily ; the face turned ashy pale as the cold 
: perspiration broke forth from every pore ; the sturdy bmbs of 
the felon trembled, and he staggered m the dock. 

: “ In the first transports of her mental anguish, the suffenng 

: mother threw herself upon her knees at my feet, and fervently 
. besought the Almighty Bemg who had hitherto supported her 
: in all her troubles, to release her from a world of woe and misery 
: and to spare the life of her only child A burst of gnef and a 
1 violent struggle, such as I hope I may never have to witness 
! again, succeeded I knew that her heart was breaking from that 
. hour , but I never once heard complamt or murmur escape her 
lips. 

“ It was a piteous spectacle to see that woman in the pruon 
yard from day to day, eagerly and fen ently attemptmc, by affec- 
tion and entreaty, to soften the hard heart of her obdurate son 
It was m vam. He remamed moody, obstmatc, and unmoi cd. 
Not even the unlooked-for commutation of his sentence to trans- 
portation for fourteen years, softened for an instant the sullen 
hardihood of bis demeanour 

“ But the spint of resignation and endurance that bad so long 
upheld her, was unable to contend against bodily weakness and 
infirmity. She fell ack. She dragged her tottermg bmbs from 
the bed to visit her son once more, but her strength failed her, 
and she sunk powerless on the ground 

“ And now the boasted coldness and indifference of the young 
man were tested mdeed ; and the retnbution that fell hea\nly 
upon him, nearly drove him mad. A day passed away and his 
mother was not there ; another flew by, and she came not near 
him , a third evemng arrived, and yet he had not seen her ; and 
in four-and-twenty hours he was to be separated from her — 
perhaps for ever Oh ' how the long-forgotten thoughts of 
former days rushed upon his mmd, as he almost ran up and down 
the narrow yard — as if mtelhgenco would amvc the sooner for 
/its hurrying — and how bitterly a sense of his helplessness and 
desolation rushed upon him, when he heard the truth! ILs 
mother, the only parent he had ever known, lay ill — it might be 
dying — ^ivitbm one mile of the ground he stood on , were he free 
and unfettered, a few minutes would place him by her side. He 
rushed to the gate, and graspmg the iron rails with the energy of 
desperation, shook it till it rang again, and threw himself against 
t he thick wall as if to force a passage through the stone , hut 
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the strong building mocked bis feeble eSorts, and be beat bis 
bands together and wept like a child. 

“ I bore the mother’s forgiveness and blessing to her son m 
prison; and I earned his solemn assurance of repentance, and 
his fervent supphcation for pardon, to her sick bed I heard, 
with pity and compassion, the repentant man devise a thou- 
sand Uttle plans for her comfort and support when he returned ; 
but I knew that many months before he could reach his place 
of destmation, his mother would be no longer of this world 

“ He was removed by night. A few weeks afterwards the poor 
woman’s soul took its flight, I confidently hope, and solemnly 
beheve, to a place of eternal happiness and rest. I performed 
the burial service over her remains. She lies in our little church- 


yard. There is no stone at her grave’s head. Her sorrows were 
known to man ; her virtues to God. 

“ It had been arranged previously to the convict’s departure, 
that he should write to his mother as soon as he could obtain per- 
mission and that the letter should be addressed to me. The father 
had positively refused to see his son from the moment of his 
apprehension ; and it was a matter of indifierence to him whether 
he lived or died. Many years passed over without any mtclli- 
gence of him ; and when more than half his term of transportation 
had expired, and I had received no letter, I concluded him to be 
dead, as indeed, I almost hoped he might be. 

“ Edmunds, however, had been sent a considerable distance up 
the country on his arrival at the settlement ; and to this circum- 
stance, perhaps, may be attributed the fact, that though several 
letters were despatched, none of them ever reached my hands. 
He remained m the same place during the whole fourteen years. 
At the expiration of the term, steadily adhering to his old resolu- 
tion and the pledge he gave his mother, he made his way back to 
England amidst innumerable difficulties, and returned, on foot. 


to his native place 

“ On a fine Sunday evening, in the month of August, John 
Edmunds set foot in the village he had left with shame and dis- 
grace seventeen years before. His nearest way lay through the 
churchyard. The man's heart swelled os he crossed the stile. 
The tall old elms, through whoso branches the declining sun cast 
here and there a rich ray of light upon the shady path, awakened 
the associations of his earliest days. He pictured hitnself as ho 
was then, clinging to his mother's hand, and waUang peacefully to| 

f u how ho used to look up mto her pale) 

lace . and how her eyes would sometimes fiU with tears as shdi 
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g&zed upon Ms features — ^tears vrMcb fell hot upon his forehead 
as she stooped to Mss Mm, and made Mm iveep too, although he 
little IcneTr then what bitter tears hers were He tho’.uht how 
often he had run merrily down that path with some childish plar- 
fellow, looking back, ever and again, to catch his mother’s smil ' 
or hear her gentle voice ; and then a veil seemed lifted from liis 
memory, and words of kindness unrequited, and warnings despised, 
and promises broken, thronged upon his recollection till his Lear; 
failed Mm, and he could bear ft no longer 

“ He entered the church. The evening service was conclud'vl 
and the congregation had dispersed, but it was not yet closed 
His steps echoed through the low biding with a hollow sound, 
and he almost feared to be alone, it was so still and quiet He 
looked round him Notlung was changed The place seemed 
smaller than it used to be, but there were the old monuments on 
wMch he had gazed with childish awe a thousand times ; the liltl'- 
pulpit with its faded ensMon , the Commimion-table before which 
he had so often repeated the Commandments he had rcvercnc»'d 
as a child, and forgotten as a man. He approached the old s^at , 
it looked cold and desolate The cusMon had been removed ard 
the Bible was not there. Perhaps his mother now occup’cd a 
poorer seat, or possibly she had grown infirm and could not reach 
the church alone. He dared not tMnk of what he feared .V cold 
feehng crept over him, and he trembledwio’ently as he turned rway 

“ An old man entered the porch just as he reached it Edmiind« 
started back, for he knew him well , many a time he had watched 
him digging graves in the churchyard. What would he say to the 
returned convict * 

“ The old man raised his eyes to the stranger’s face, Md bun 
*good evemng,’ and walked slowly on He bed forgotten him 

“ He walked down the MU, and^ tlirough the village. The 
weather was warm, and the people were sitting at their doors, or 
strolbng in their httlc gardens as be passed, enjoving the seremty 
of the evemng and their rest from l-'bour Many a look was 
turned towards Mm, and many a doubtful glance be cast on cither 
side to see whether any knew and shunned Mm. There were 
strange faces m almost every house , in some he recognized the 
burly form of some old schoolfellow — a boy when be last saw Mm — 
surrounded by a troop of merry children ; in others be saw, scaled 
in an easy-chair at a cottage door, a feeble and infirm old man, 
whom be only remembered as a hale and hearty labourer , but 
they had aU forgotten Mm, and he passed on unknown. 

" The last soft light of the setting sun bad fallen on the earth. 
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casting a rich glow on the yellow corn sheaves, and lengthening the 
shadows of the orchard trees, as he stood before the old house — 
the home of his infancy— to which his heart had yearned with an 
intensity of afiection not to he descnbed, through long and weary 
years of captivity and sorrow. The paling was low, though he 
well remembered the time when it had seemed a high wall to him : 
and he looked over into the old garden. There were more seeds 
and gayer flowers than there used to he, but there were the old 
trees still — ^the very tree, under which he had lam a thousand 
times when tired of playing in the sun, and felt the soft mild sleep 
of happy boyhood st^l gently upon him. There were voices 
within the house. He listened, but they fell strangely upon his 
ear ; he knew them not They were merry too , and he well 
knew that his poor old mother could not he cheerful, and he away. 
The door opened, and a group of little children hounded out, 
shouting and romping. The father, with a little boy in his arms, 
appeared at the door, and they crowded round him, clapping their 
tiny hands, and dragging him out, to join their joyous sports 
The convict thought on the many tunes he had shrunk from his 
father’s sight in that very place. He remembered how off®n be 
had buried his trembling head beneath the bed-clothes, and heard 
the harsh word, and the hard stripe, and his mother’s wailing , 
and though the man sobbed aloud with agony of mind as he left 
the spot, his fist was clenched, and his teeth were set, m fierce and 
deadly passion, 

“ And such was the return to which he had looked through the 
weary perspective of many years, and for which he had undergone 
so much sufiering ! Ho face of welcome, no look of forgiveness, no 
house to receive, no hand to help him — and this too m the old 
village. What was his loneliness in the wild thick woods, where 
man was never seen, to this * 

“ He felt that in the distant land of his bondage and infamy, 
he had thought of his native place as it was when he left it ; not 
as it would be when he returned. The sad reahty struck coldly 
at his heart, and his spirit sank within him He had not courage 
to make inquiries, or to present himself to the only person who 
was likely to receive him with kindness and compassion. Ho 
walked slowly on ; and shunning the road-side hke a guilty man, 
turned^ into a meadow he well icmcmbcred ; and covering his 
face with hts hands, threw himself upon the grass. 

He had not observed that a man was lying on the bank beside 
aim ; his g.'itmcnts mstlcd as he turned round to steal a look at 
the new-comer ; and Edmunds raised his head 
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CHAPTER Vn 

aow stB vrmxE, instead op shootps'c at the pigeoe aeb ehehto 

THE CEOH', SHOT AT THE CROW AXD WOHKDED THE PIGEON ; HOW 
THE DINGLEY DELL CRICEET CLEB PLAYED ALL-MHGGLETON, A^•D 
HOW ALL-3IOGGLETON DINED AT THE DINGLEY DELL EXPENSE WITH 
OTHEP. INTERESTING AND INBTRHCTIVE MATTERS 

The fatiguing adventures of tlie day or the somniferous influence 
of the clergyman’s tale operated so strongly on the drowsy 
tendencies of Sir. Pickwick, that in less than five mmutes after 
he had been shown to his comfortable bed-room, he fell into a 
sound and dreamless sleep, from which he was only awakened by 
the morning sun darting his bright beams reproachfully into the 
apartment. 3Ic. Pickwick was no sluggard ; and he sprang like 
an ardent warrior from his tent-bedstead. 

“ Pleasant, pleasant country," sighed the enthusiastic gentle- 
man, as he opened his lattice window. “ Who could live to gaze 
from day to day on bricks and slates, who had once felt the 
influence of a scene like this ? Who could continue to exist, 
where there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pots ; no- 
thing redolent of Pan but pan-tiles , no crop but stone crop * Who 
could bear to drag out a life m such a spot 1 Who I ask could 
endure it 1 " and, having cross-examined solitude after the most 
approved precedents, at considerable length, Mr. Pickwick thrust 
his head out of the lattice, and looked aroimd him. 

The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks rose to his chamber window ; 
the hundred perfumes of the httle flower-garden beneath scented 
the air around , the deep-green meadows shone in the morning 
dew that glistened on every leaf as it trembled in the gentle air ; 
and the birds sang as if every sparkbng drop were a fountain of 
inspiration to them. Mr. Pickwick fell into an encbantmg and 
delicious reverie 

“ Hallo ! ” was the sound that roused him ■ 

He looked to the right, but he saw nobody ; his eyes wandered 
to the left, and pierced the prospect , he stared mto the sky, 
but he wasn't wanted there ; and then he id what a common 
mind would have done at once — ^looked into the garden, and there 
saw Blr, Wardle. 

* How are yon ? ” said that good-humoured indii idual, out of 
breath vath his own anticipations of pleasure " Beautiful morn- 
ing, an't it 1 Glad to see you up so early. Make haste down, 
and come out. I'll wait for you here " 

r. Pickwick needed no second invitation Ten minutes 
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enfficed for the completion of his toilet, and at the esplration of 
that time he vras by the old gentleman’s side 
“ Hallo * ” said Mr. Pickwick in his turn, seeing that his com- 
pamon was armed with a gun, and that another lay ready on the 
grass “ IVLat’s going forward ’ *’ 

“ Why, your fnend and I,” rephed the host, “ are going out rook- 
ihooting before breakfast. He’s a very good shot, an’t ne ? ’’ 

“ I’ve heard him say he's a capital one,” replied Mr Pick.wcL , 
" but I never saw hiTn aim at anything ” 

“ Well," said the host, " I wish he’d come Joe — Joe ’ ” 

The fat boy, who under the escitmg influence of the mo-ning 
did not appear to be more than three parts and a fraction asl> cp, 
emerged &om the house. 

“ ^ up, and call the gentleman, and tell him he'll find me and 
Mr. Pickwick in the rookery. Show the gentleman the way there ; 
d’ye hear ^ ” 

The boy departed to execute his commission , and the hoct, 
canying both guns like a second Eobinson Crusoe, led the v ay 
from the garden. 

“ This is the place,” said the old gentleman pausing after a few 
mmutes’ walking in an avenue of trees The information was 
unnecessary ; for the mcessant cawing of the unconscious rooks 
sufficiently indicated their whereabout 
The old gentleman laid one gun on the ground, and loaded the 
other. 

" Here they are,” said Mr Pickwick ; and as he spoke, the 
forms of Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. M mklc appeared 
in the distance. The fat boy, not bemg qmte certain which 
gentleman he was directed to call, had with peculiar sagacity, and 
to prevent the possibihty of any mistake, called them ail 
“ Come along,” shouted the old gentleman, addressing Mr. 
Winkle ; “ a keen hand like you ought to have been up long ago, 
even to such poor work as this ” 

Mr. Winkle responded witb a forced smile, and took up the =parc 
gun with an expression of countenance which a metaphys ca^ rook, 
impressed with a foreboding of his approaching death by violtnco, 
may be supposed to assume. It might have been keennes®, but 
it looked remarkably hke misery. 

The old gentleman nodded , and ti> o ragged boys who had 
been marshalled to the spot under the direction of the infant 
Lambert, forthwath commenced climbing up two of the trees 
" MTiat are those lads for * ” mqmred Mr Pickwick abruptly. 
He was rather alarmed . for be was not quite certain but that the 
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distress of the agricultural interest, about which he had often heard 
a great deal, might have compelled the small boys attached to the 
soil to earn a precarious and hazardous subsistence by making 
marks of themselves for inexperienced sportsmen. 

“ Only to start the game,” replied hlr. Wardle, laughing. 

“ To what ? " inquired hir. Pickwick. 

“ Why, in plain English, to frighten the rooks." 

" Oh I is that aU ? " 

“ You are satisfied ? ” 


“ Quite." 

“ Very well. Shall I begin ? ” 

“ If you please,” said Mi Winkle, glad of any respite. 

** Stand aside, then. Now for it ” 

The boy shouted, and shook a branch with a nest on it. Half 
a dozen young rooks in violent conversation, flew out to ask what 
the matter was. The old gentleman fired by way of reply. Down 
fell one bird, and off flew the others 

“ Take biin up, Joe,” said the old gentleman. 

There was a smile upon the youth’s fece as he advanced. Indis- 
tinct visions of rook-pie floated through his imagination. He 
laughed as he retired with the bird — it was a plump one. 

“ Now, Mr. Winkle,” said the host, reloading his own guru 
" Fire away.” 

Mr WinMe advanced, and levelled his gun. Mr. Pickwick and 
his friends cowered involuntarily to escape damage from the heavy 
fall of rooks, which they felt quite certam would be occasioned by 
the devastating barrel ofthenr friend. There was a solemn pause 
— a shout — a flapping of wings — a faint click. 

“ Hallo ! ” said the old gentleman. 

“ Won't it go 1 " inquired Mir. Pickwick. 

“ Missed fire,” said lifr. Winkle, who was very pale ; probably 
from disappointment. 

“ Odd,” said the old gentleman, taking the gun. " Never knew 
one of them miss fire before. Why, I don't see anything of the cap.” 

“ Bless my soul,” said Mr. Winkle. “ I declare I forgot the 
cap!” 

The slight omission was rectified. Mr. Pickwick crouched 


again. Sir. Winkle stepped forward with an air of determination 
and resolution ; and Mr. Tupman looked out from behind a tree. 
The boy shouted ; four birds flew out Mr. Winkle fired. There 
as of an individual — ^not a rook — in corporeal annuish. 
. Ir. Tupman had saved the lives of innumerable unoffcndine° birds 
l)y recenmg a portion of the charge in his left arm. 
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^ To describe the confusion that ensued would be impossible. To 
tell how Mr. Pickwick in the first transports of his emotion called 
^ Mr. WinHe “ Wretch I " how Mr. Tupman laj prostrate on the 
ground , and how Mr Winkle knelt horror-stncken beside him ; 
how Mr. Tupman called distractedly upon some feminine Christian 
name, and then opened first one eye, and then the other, and then 
fell back and shut them both , — ^all this would be as difficult to 
describe in detail, as it would be to depict the gradual recovering 
of the unfortunate individual, the binding up of his arm viith 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and the convcymg him back by slow 
degrees supported by the arms of his atudous friends 
They drew near the house. The ladies were at the garden-gate, 
waiting for their arrival and their breakfast. The spinster aunt 
appeared ; she smiled, and beckoned them to walk quicker. 
f. xwas evident she knew not of the disaster. Poor thing ' there 
r are times when ignorance is bliss indeed. 

They approached nearer. 

“ Why, what is the matter with the little old gentleman 1 ” sa d 
i Isabella Wardle. The spinster aunt heeded not the remark ; she 
i thought it applied to Mr Pickwick In her eyes Tracy Tupman 
was a youth , she viewed his years through a dimimshing glass 
: “ Don’t be frightened," called out the old host, fearful of alarm* 

ing his daughters The little party had crowded so completely 
! round Mr Tupman, that they could not yet clearly discern the 
f nature of the accident. 

“ Don't be frightened," said the host 

“ What’s the matter 1 ’’ screamed the ladies 

“ Mr Tupman has met with a little accident , that’s all ’’ 

The spinster aunt uttered a piercing scream, burst into an 
h) steric laugh, and fell backwards in the arms of her nieces. 

“ Throw some cold water over her,” said the old gentleman 
“ No, no,” murmured the spinster aunt , "lam better now. 
Bella, Emily — a surgeon ! Is he wounded ? — Is he dead ’ — Is 

he ha, ha, ha ' ” Here the spinster aunt burst mto fit number 

tv o, of hysteric laughter interspersed with screams 
“ Calm yourself,” said Mr. Tupman, affected almost to tears by 
this espression of sympathy with his sufferings. " Dear, dear 
msriera, calm yourself." 

" It is his voice ’ ” exclaimed the spinster aunt ; and strong 
symptoms of fit number three developed themselves fortLvith. 

‘ ‘ Do not agitate yourself, I entreat you, dearest madam," 
sai d Mr. Tupman sooth ngly. " I am very little hurt, I assure 
vou." 
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“ Then yon are not dead ! ” ejaculated the hysterical lady. 
*' Oh, say you are not dead * ” 

"Don’t he a fool, Rachael," interposed hir. Wardle, rather 
more roughly than was quite consistent with the poetic nature of 
the scene. “ What the devil’s the use of his he isn’t dead 1 ” 

“ No, no, I am not,” said Mr. Tupman. " I require no 
assistance but yours. Let me lean on your arm ” He added, in a 
whisper, “ Oh, Miss Rachael ! ” The agitated female advanced, 
and offered her arm. They turned into the breakfast parlour. 
Mr. Tracy Tupman gently pressed her hand to his lips, and sank 
upon the sofa 

“ Are you faint % ” inquired the amdous Rachael. 

" No,” said Mr. Tupman. “ It is nothing. I shall be better 
presently.” He closed his eyes. 

“ He sleeps," murmured the spinster aunt. (Hts organs of 
vision had been closed nearly twenty seconds.) " Dear-^ear— 
Mr Tupman ! " 

Sir. !^pman jumped up — “ Oh, say those words again * ” h# 
exclaimed. 

The lady started. " Surely you did not hear them 1 ” she said, 
bashfully. 

" Oh, yes I did ! ” replied Mr. Tupman ; " repeat them. H 
you would have me recover, repeat them." 

" Hush ! " said the lady. “ My brother.” 

Mr. Tracy Tupman resumed his former position; and Jlr. 
Wardle, accompanied by a surgeon, entered the room. 

“ The arm was examined, the wound dressed, and pronounced 
to be a very slight one; and the minds of the company having 
been thus satisfied, they proceeded to satisfy their appetites with 
countenances to which an expression of cheerfulness was agam 
restored. Mr. Pickwick alone was silent and reserved. Doubt 
and distrust were exhibited in bis countenance. His confidence 
in Jlr Winkle had been shaken — greatly shaken — ^by the proceed- 
ings of the morning. 

" Axe you a cricketer 1 ” inquired Mr. Wardle of the marksman. 

At any other time, hfr. Winkle would have replied in the affirma- 
tive. He felt the delicacy of his situation, and modestly replied, 
“ No " 

“ Arc you, sir ® ” inquired Mr. Snodgrass. 

"I was once upon a time," replied the host ; “ but I have given 

up now. I subscribe to tbc club here, but I don’t play ” 

match is played to-day, I believe," said Mr Pick- 
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- • It is,” replied the host “ Of course you would like to see it.” 

“ I, sir,” replied ilr. Pickwick, “ am deUghted to view any sports 
i^which may be safely indulged in, and m which the impotent cfiects 
3: of unskilM people do not endanger human life ” }.Ir. Pickwick 
r paused, and looked steadily on l>h Winkle, who quailed beneath 

- his leader’s searching glance The great man withdrew his eyes 
r after a few minutes, and added . “ Shall we be justified in leaving 
r; our wounded friend to the care of the ladies ? ” 

j: “ You cannot leave me in better hands,” said Mr Tupman. 

-j “ Quite impossible,” said Mr. Snodgrass 

It was therefore settled that Mr Tupman should be left at home 
in charge of the females and that the remainder of the guests, 
r under the guidance of Mr. Wardle, should proceed to the spot 
where was to be held that trial of skill, which had roused all 
Muggleton from its torpor, and inoculated Dinglcy Dell with a 
;; fever of escitement. 

As their walk, which was not above two miles long, lay through 
•' shady lanes, and sequestered footpaths, and as their conversation 
turned upon the delightful scenery by which they were on every 
5 side surrounded, Mr Pickwick was almost inclined to regret tne 
expedition they had used, when he found hin self in the mam "trect 
. of the town of Muggleton. 

Everybody whose gemus has a topographical bent Icnows 
perfectly well that Muggleton is a corporate town, with a mayor, 
I bnrgesses, and freeman ; and anybody who has consulted the 
addresses of the mayor to the freemen, or the freemen to the 
i mayor, or both to the corporation, or all three to Parliament, will 
learn from thence what they ought to have known before, that 
Muggleton is an ancient and loyal borough, mingling a rcalous 
; advocacy of Christian principles wnth a devoted attachment to 
j commercial nghts; in demonstration whereof, the mayor, cor- 
. poration, and other inhabitants, have presented at divers times, 

V no fewer then one thousand four hundred and twenty petitions 
against the co 'tinuance of negro slavery abroad, and an equal 
, number against any interference with the factory svstem at home , 
sixty-eight in favour of the sale of livings in the Church, and 
, eighty-six for abolishing Sunday trading in the street. 

Mr Pickwick stood in the principal street of this dlustiious town, 
and gazed with an air of curiosity, not unmixed with interest, on 
I the objects around him. There was an open square for the market 
place , and in the centre of it, a large inn with a s’gn-po-t in 
front displaying an object very common in art, but rarely met 
witb in nature — to wit, a blue bon witjj three bow legs in tbc air. 
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balancing bimself on tbe extreme point of tbe centre claw of his 
fonrth foot. There were/ within sight, an anctioneer’s and fire- 
agency office, a corn-factor*s, a linen-draper's, a saddler’s, a dis- 
tiller's, a grocer's and a shoe-shop — ^the last-mentioned warehouse 
being also appropriated to the diffiision of hats, bonnets, wearing 
apparel, cotton umbrellas, and useful knowledge. There was a red 
brick house with a small paved courtyard in front, which anybody 
might have known belonged to the attorney ; and there was, 
moreover, another red brick house with Venetian blinds, and a 
large brass door-plate, with a very legible announcement that it 
belonged to the surgeon. A few boys were making then way to 
the cricket-field , and two or three shopkeepers who were stand- | 
ing at their doors, looked as if they should like to be making their i 
way to the same spot, as indeed to all appearance they might have i 
done, without losing any great amount of custom thereby Mr. i 
Pick^ck having paused to make these observations, to be noted j 
down at a more convenient period, hastened to rejoin his friends, | 
who had turned out of the mam street, and were already within | 
sight of the field of battle. i 

The wickets were pitched, and so were a couple of marquees for 
the rest and refreshment of the contending parties The game 
had not yet commenced. Two or three Dingley Dellers, and AH- 
Mug^etomans, were amusing themselves with a majestic air by 
throwing the ball carelessly from hand to hand ; and several other 
gentlemen dressed like them, in straw hats, flannel jackets, and 
white trousers — ^a costume in which they looked very much like 
amateur stone-masons — ^were sprinkled about the tents, towards 
one of which Mr. Wardle conducted the party. 

Several dozen of " How-are-you’s ? ” hailed the old gentleman's 
arrival ; and a general raising of the straw hats, and bending 
forward of the flannel jackets, followed his introduction of his 
guests as gentlemen from London, who were extremely anxious ^ 
to witness the proceedings of the day, with which, he had no doubt, ' 
they would be greatly dekghted. 

“ You had better step into the marquee, I think, sir,” said one 
very stout gentleman, whose body and legs looked like half a 
giganric roll of flannel, elevated on a couple of inflated pillow- 
cases 

” You’ll find it much pleasanter, sir," urged another stout | 
gentleman, who strongly resembled the other half of the roll of i 
flannel aforesaid. I 

'^cry good,” said Mr. Pickwick. | 

Thu way,” said the first speaker, " they notch in here i 
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it’s the best place in the whole field ; ” and the cricketer, panting 
on before, preceded them to the tent. 

Capital game — ^smart sport — fine exercise — ^very," were the 
words which fell npon Mr Pickwick’s ear, as he entered the tent , 
and the first object that met his eyes was his green-coated friend 
of the Bochester coach, holding forth, to the no small dehght and 
edification of a select circle of the chosen of All-Muggleton. His 
dress was sUghtly improved and he wore boots ; but there was no 
mistaking hm. 

The stranger recognized his friends immediately ; and, da^iing 
forward and seiring Mr. Pickwick by the hand, lagged him to a 
seat with his usual impetuosity, talldng all the while as if the 
whole of the arrangements were under h^ especial patronage and 
direction. 

“ This way — ^this way — capital fun — lots of beer — hogsheads ; 
rounds of beef — ^bullocks ; mustard — cart loads , glorious day — 
down with you — ^make yourself at home — glad to sec you — i cry.” 

Mr. Pickwick sat down as he was bid, and Jlr Winkle and Jlr 
Snodgrass also complied with the directions of their mysterious 
friend. Mr. Wardle looked on, in silent wonder 
“ Mr. Wardle — a friend of mine,” said Mr. Pickwick 
“ Friend of yours ! — ^My dear sir, how are you ’ — friend of my 
friend’s — give me your hand, sir” — and the stranger grasped 
Mr Wardle’s hand w.th all the fervour of a close intimacy of many 
years, and then stepped back a pace or two as if to take a full 
survey of his face and figure, and then shook hands with lum again, 
if possible, more warmly than before 
“ Well ; and how came you here ’ " said Mr. Pickwick, with a 
smile in which benevolence struggled with surprise 
” Come,” rephed the stranger — “ stopping at Crovm — Crp.rn 
at Muggleton — ^met a party — flannel jackets — white trousers — 
anchovyj sandwiches-^evilled kidneys — splendid fellows — 

glorious ” 

Mr Pickwick was sufficiently versed in the stranger’s sysi-cm 
of stenography to infer from this rapid and dbjointod commun- 
ication that he had, somehow or other, contracted an acquaintance 
with the All-Muggletons, which he had converted, by a process 
peculiar to himself, into that extent of good fellowship on which 
a general invitation may be easily founded. His curiosity was 
therefore satisfied, and putting on his spectacles he prepared him- 
self to watch the play which was just commencing 
AU-Muggleton had the first innings ; and the interest became 
intense when Mr Dumkins and Mr Fodder, two of the most 
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renowned members of that most distinguisbed club, walked, bat 
in hand, to their respective wickets. Sir. Lifiey, the highest orna- 
ment of Dingley Dell, was pitched to bowl against the redoubt- 
able Dumkins, and Mr. Struggles was selected to do the same 
kind office for the hitherto uuconquered Podder. Several 
players were stationed, to “ look out,” in different parts of the 
field, and each fixed himself into the proper attitude by placing 
one hand on each knee, and stooping very much as if he were 
“ making a back ” for some beginner at leap-frog. All the regular 
players do this sort of thing; — ^indeed it's generally supposed 
that it is quite impossible to look out properly, m any other 
position. 

The umpires were stationed behind the wickets ; the scorers 
were prepared to notch the runs ; a breathless silence ensued 
Mr. Lufiey retired a few paces behind the wicket of the passive 
Podder, and applied the ball to Ins right eye for several seconds. 
Dumkins confidently awaited its coming with his eyes fixed on 
the motions of Luffey. 

“ Play ! ” suddenly cried the bowler. The ball flew from liis 
hand straight and towards the centre stump of the wicket 
The wary Dumkins was on the alert ; it fell upon the tip of the 
bat, and bounded far away over the heads of the scouts, who had 
just stooped low enough to let it fly over them. 

“^Run — ^run — another. — ^Now, then, throw her up— up with 
her — stop there — another — ^no — ^yes — ^no — throw her up, throw 
her up I ” — Such were the shouts which followed the stroke ; 
and, at the conclusion of which AU-Muggleton had scored two. 
Nor was Podder behindhand in earning laurels wherewith to 
garnish himsplf and Muggleton. He blocked the doubtful balls, 
missed the bad ones, took the good ones, and sent them flying 
to all parts of the field. The scouts were hot and tired ; the 
bowlers were changed and bowled tDI their arms ached ; but 
Dumkms and Podder remained unconquered. Did on elderly 
gentleman essay to stop the progress of the ball, it rolled between 
his legs or sbppcd between his fingers Did a slim gentleman 
try to catch it, it struck him on the nose, and bounded pleasantly 
off with redoubled violence, while the slim gentleman's eyes 
filled with water, and his form writhed with anguish. Was it 
thrown straight up to the wicket, Damians had reached it before 
the bail. In short, when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder 
stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some fifty-fonr, whde 
the score of the Dingley Dcllcrs was os blank as their faces The 
n vantage was too great to he recovered In vain did the eager 
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Lufiey, and the enthusiastic Straggles, do all that sldll and cs- 
perience could suggest, to regain the ground Dingier Dell had 
~ lost in the contest ; — ^it iras of no avail ; and in an carlr period 
r or the vanning game Djngley Dell gave in, and allowed the 

- superior prowess of AIl-Muggleton 

The stranger, meanwhile, had been eating, drinking, and talk- 

- mg, without cessation. At every good stroke he expressed hiS 
/ satisfaction and approval of the player m a most condescending 
; and patronizing manner, which could not fail to have been highly 

gratifymg to the party concerned , while at every bad attempt 
. at a catch, and every failure to stop the ball, he launched his 
personal displeasure at the head of the dc\ oted individual m 
, such denunciations — as " Ah, ah • — stupid — “ Kow, butt»'t- 
fingers ” — “ Mufi '* — “ Humbug ” — and so forth — ejaculations 
which seemed to establish him m the opimon of all around, as a 
most excellent and undemable judge of the whole art and mystery 
of the noble game of cncket. 

“ Capital game — well plaj-ed — some strokes admirable,” said 
the stranger, as both sides crowded into the tent, at the con- 
clusion of the game. 

“ You have played it, sir * " inquired Mr. Wardle, who had 
been much amused by Us loquacity. 

“ Played it ! Think I have — ^thousands of times — not here— 
West Indies — excitmg thing — hot work — very.” 

“ It must be rather a warm pursuit in such a chmatc,” obscri cd 
Mr. Pickwick," 

“ Warm • — ^red hot — scorchmg — glowing Played a match 
once — single wicket — ^friend the Coloncl-^u Thomas Elaro— 
who should get the greatest number of runs — Won tbe toss — 
first innings — seven o'clock A,i! — ^six natives to look out — went 
in , kept m — heat mtense — natives all fainted — taken away — 
fresh half-dozen ordered — ^fainted also — Blazo bowling — supported 
by two natives — couldn’t bowl me out — fainted too— cleared 
away the Colonel — wouldn't give in — faithful attendant — 
Quanko Samba — last man loft — sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball 
scorched brown — five hundred and seventy runs — rather ex- 
hausted — Quanko mustered up last remaimng strength — bowled 
mo out — had a bath, and went out to dmner." 

“ And what became of u hat’s-his-namc, sir 1 ” inquired as 
old gcntlemau. 

“ Blazo * ” 

“ No — the other gentleman," 

“ Quanko Samba ? ” 
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“ Yes, sir." 

" Poor Quanko — ^never ' recovered it — l)owled on, on my 
account — ^bovrled ofi, on liis own — died, sir." Here the stranger 
buried his countenance in a brown jug, but whether to hide his 
emotion or imbibe its contents, we cannot distinctly affirm. 
We only know that he paused suddenly, drew a long and deep 
breath, and looked anxiously on, as two of the principal members 
of the Dingley Dell club approached Mr. Pickwick, and said — 

“ We are about to partake of a plain dinner at the Blue Lion, 
sir ; we hope you and your friends will join us.” 

“ Of course,” said Wardle, “ among our friends we include 
Mr. ; ” and he looked towards the stranger. 

“ Jmgle,” said that versatile gentleman, taking the hint at 
once. “ Jingle — Alfr ed Jingle, Esq., of No Hall, Nowhere.” 

“ I shall be very happy, I am sure,” said Mi. Pickwick. 

“ So shall I," said Mr. Alfred Jingle, drawing one arm though 
Mr. Pickwick’s and another through Mr. Wardle's, as he whispered 
confidentially in the eat of the former gentleman : — 

“ Devdish good dinner — cold, but capital — ^peeped into the j 
room this morning — ^fowls and pies, and aU that sort of thing— 
pleasant fellows these — ^well behaved, too — ^veiy.” 

There being no further preliminaries to arrange, the company 
straggled into the town in little knots of twos and threes ; and 
witmn a quarter of an hour were all seated in the great room of the 
Blue Lion Inn, Muggleton — ^Mr. Dumkms acting as chairman, 
and jlfr. Luffey officiating as vice. 

There was a vast deal of talking and rattling of kmves and 
forks, and plates : a great running about of three ponderous 
headed waiters, and a rapid disappearance of the substantial 
viands on the table ; to each and every of which item of confusion, 
the facetious Mr. Jingle lent the aid of half a dozen ordmary men 
at least. When everybody had eaten as much as possible, the 
cloth was removed, bottles, glasses, and dessert were placed on 
the table ; and the waiters withdrew to " clear away,” or in 
other words, to appropriate to their own private use and emolu- 
ment whatever remnants of the eatables and drinkables they 
could contrive to lay their hands on. 

Amidst tJie general hum of mirth and conversation that ensued, 
there was a bttle man with a puffy Say-nothing-to-me,-or-ni- 
contradict-you sort of countenance, who remained very quiet; - 
occasionally looking round him when the conversation slackened, 
ns if he contemplated putting in something very weighty; and 
nov and then bursting into a short cough of inexpressible grandeur. 
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; At length, dniing a moment of comparative silence, the httle 
- man called out m a verj loud, solemn voice — 

: “Mr Lnfiey!" 

t. Everybody vas hushed mto a profound stillness as the indi- 
j vidual addressed rephed — 

; "Sir I ” 

’ “ I \rish to address a few words to you, sir, if you will entreat 

■, the gentlemen to fill their glasses" 

Mr. Jingle uttered a patronizmg " hear, hear,” which was rc- 
. sponded to by the remamder of the company and the glasses 
having been filled the Yice-President assumed an air of \visdoiii 
in a state of profound attention ; and said — 

“ Mr. Staple " 

“ Sir,” said the little man, rising, “ I wkh to address what I 
have to say to you and not to our worthy chairman, because our 
worthy ch air man is in some measure — ^I may say m a great 
degree — ^the subject of what I have to say, or I may say to — 
^ to ” 

** State,” suggested ^Ir Jingle 

— " Yes, to state," said the little man, “ I thank my honourable 
friend, if he will allow me to call him so — (four hears, and one 
certamly from Mr. Jingle) — for the suggestion. Sir, I am a 
Deller — a Dingley Deller (cheers) I cannot lay claim to the 
honour of forming an item m the population of Muggloton , nor 
sir, I will frankly adimt, do I covet that honour and I viil t*Ji 
you why, sir — (hear) ; to Mugglcton I will readilv concede all 
those honours and distinctions to which it can fairly lay chiin — 
they are too numerous and too well known to require aid or 
recapitulation from me But, sir, while we remember that 
rjuggleton has given birth to a Dumkms and a Podder, let us 
nev er forget that Dingley Dell can boast a LuCey and a Stnigcle’s 
(Vociferous cheering.) Let me not be considered as wishing to 
detract from the merits of the former gentlemen Sir, I 
envT" them the luxury of their own feelings on this occasion 
(Cheers ) Every gentleman who hears me, is probably acquainted 
with the reply made by an mdividual, who — to use an ordinary 
figure of speech — ‘ hung out ' in a tub, to the Emperor Alexander . 
— If I were not Diogenes,’ said he, ‘ 1 would be Alexander.' 

I can w ell imagine these gentlemen to say, * If I were not Dumkins 
' I would be Luficy , if I were not Ponder I would be Struggles ’ 
‘(Enthusiasm ) But, gentlemen of Mugcleton, is it in cncket 
alone that your fellow -townsmen stand pre-emment 1 Have 
you never heard r.f Du akins ard determination ^ Have you 
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never been tangbt to associate Podder 'witb property ? (Great 
applanse.) Have you never, when struggling for your nghts, 
your liberties, and your privileges, been reduced, if only for an 
instant, to misgiving and despair ? And when you have been 
thus depressed, has not the name of Dumkins laid afresh vrithin 
your breast the fire which had just gone out; and has not a 
word from that man, lighted it again as brightly as if it had never 
es^ired ® (Great cheermg.) Gentlemen, I beg to surround mth 
a rich halo of enthusiastic cheering the umted names of ‘ Dumkins 
and Podder/” 

Here the httle man ceased, and here the company commenced 
a raismg of voices, and thumpmg of tables, which lasted with 
little intermission during the remainder of the evening. Other 
toasts were drunk. Mr. Lufiey and Mr. Struggles, Mr. Pickwick , 
and Mi. Jingle, were, each in his turn, the subject of unqualified [ 
eulogium ; and each in due course retmmed thanks for the honour 

Enthusiastic as we are in the noble cause to which we have 
devoted ourselves, we should have felt a sensation of pride which 
we cannot express, and a consciousness of having done something ! 
to merit immortality of which we are now deprived, could we 
have laid the faintest outlme of these addresses before our ardent 
readers Mr. Snodgrass, as usual, took a great mass of notes, 
which would no doubt have afforded most useful and valuable 
information, had not the burning eloquence of the words or the 
feverish influence of the wine made that gentleman's hand so 
extremely unsteady, as to render his writing nearly uninteUigible, 
and his style whoUy so. By dmt of patient mvestigation, we have i 
been enabled to trace some characters bearing a faint resemblance 
to the names of the speakers ; and we can also discern an entry of 
a song (supposed to have been sung by Mr. Jingle), in which the 
words ” bowl " “ sparklmg ” " ruby " “ bright," and “ wine " 
are frequently repeated at short intervals. We fancy too, that 
we can discern at the very end of the notes, some indistinct 
reference to " broiled bones ; ” and then the words “ cold " 
without ” occur : but as any hypothesis we could found upon 
them must necessarily rest upon mere conjecture, we are not i 
disposed to indulge in any of the speculations to wluch they may ’ 
give rise. 

c will therefore return to Mr. Tupman ; merely adding that 
within some few minutes before twelve o'clock that night, the 
wnvoMtion of worthies of Dingley DeU and Muggleton were 
aif emphasis, the beautiful and 
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We ■won’t go home 'tiH morning 
We won’t go homo ’till morning, 

We won’t go homo ’till morning, 

’Till dayhght doth appeox 

CHAPTER ^TII 

STBOSGLT rLIiUSTBATIVE OF THE FOSITIOX, THAT THE COCESS OF XTZT 
LOVE IS >*OT A BUUIAT 

The quiet seclusion of Dingley Dell, the prcsonco of so many of 
the gentler scs, and the solicitude and anxiety they ctnnccd in 
his behalf, were all farourablc to the groirth and dct clopinent 
of those softer feelings which nature had implanted deep in the 
bosom of Sir Tracy Tupman, and which now appeared dcjtin''ci 
to centre in one lovely object The young ladies were prettv, 
their manners winning, them dispositions unexceptionable ; but 
there was a digmty in the air, a touch-mc-not-ishness in the ilk, 
a majesty in the eye of the spinster aunt, to which, at their tunc 
of life, they could lay no claim, which distinguished her from any 
female on whom Air. Tupman had ever gazed. That there was 
something kmdred in their nature, something congenial in their 
souls, something mysteriously sympathetic in them bosoms, v -s 
evident Her name was the first that rose to Hr Tupinar/« 
lips as he lay w ounded on the grass , and her hystenc laughter 
was the first sound that fell upon his ear when he was sapp'trt/'d 
to the house. But had her agitation ansen from an amiable a^d 
feminine sensibility uhich would have been equally irrcprcssiyc 
in any case ; or had it been called forth by a more aruent anti 
passionate feeling, which he, of all men living could alone a'*-akcn ? 
These were the doubts wliich racked his brain as he lay extended 
on the sofa ; these were the doubts which he dctcrmin<-d slioulti 
be at once and for ever resolved 
It was evening. Isabella and Emih* heel strolled out with M* 
Trundle; the deaf old lady bad fallen asleep in her cha.r; t'’o 
snoring of the fat boy penetrated m a low and monotonous sound 
from the distant kitchen , the buxom servants were lounpng at 
the side-door, enjoymg the pleasantness of the hour, and the 
delights of a flirtation, on first pnnciplcs, with certam unwieldy 
animals attached to the farm , and there sat the interesting pa.r, 
uncared for by all, caring for none, and dreaming only of them- 
selves ; tucre they sat, in short.like a pair of carefuUr-fo’dcd kid 
gloves — bound up in each other. 

“ I have forgotten my flowers,” said the spinster aunt. 

" Water them now," said Air. Tupman in accents of persuaaon. 
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, “ You will take cold in the evening air,” urged the spinster 

_ j aunt, afiectionately. 

I . “ No, no,” said Mr. Tupman rising ; “ it will do me good. Let 

' me accompany you.” 

The lady paused to adjust the sling in which the left atm of the 
youth was placed, and taking his right arm led him to the garden. 

There was a Lower at the further end, with honeysuckle, 
> jessamine, and creeping plants — one of those sweet retreats 
which humane men erect for the accommodation of spiders 
^ The spinster aunt took up a large watering-pot which lay in 

' one comer, and was about to leave the arbour. Mr. Tupman 
detained her, and drew her to a seat beside Hm. 

“ Miss Wardle ! " said he. 

' The spinster aunt trembled, till some pebbles which had acci- 

' dentally found their way mto the watering-pot shook like an 
hafant's rattle. 

" W5as Wardle," said Mr. Tupman, “ you are an angel ” 
Mr. ICupman 1 " exclaimed Eachael, blushmg as red as the 
' watering-pot itsell 

" Nay,” said the eloquent Pickwickian — “ I know it but too 

wdl.” 

" All women are angels, they say,” murmured the lady play- 
fuUy. 

” Then what can you be ; or to what, without presumption, 
can I compare you 1 ” repbed Mr. Tupman. " Where was the 
woman ever seen who resembled you ? Where else could I hope 
to find so rare a combination of excellence and beauty * Where 

else could I seek to Oh ! " Here Mr. Tupman paused, and 

pressed the hand which clasped the handle of the happy water- 
mg-pot. 

The lady turned aside her head. " Men are such deceivers, 
she softly whispered. 

“ They ate, they arc,” ejaculated Mr. Tupman ; " but not all 
men. There lives at least one being who can never change — 
one being who would be content to devote his whole cristence 
, ' to your happiness — who lives but in your eyes — who breathes 
but in your smiles— -who bears the heavy burden of life itself 
only for you." 

“ Could such an individual be found,” said the lady 
But he can be found," said the ardent Mr. Tupman, inter- 
posiug. " lie is found. He is here. Miss War^e " And ere 

^ ^ intention, Mr. Tupman had sunk 

>. npon h!8 knees at her feet. 
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" Mr Tupman, rise," said Sachael. 

" Never • " was the valorons replj. " Oh, Eachaol ’ " — 
He seized her passive hand, and the Tratcruig-pot fell to the 
ground as he pressed it to his hps — •“ Oh, Rachael ! sav von 
love me” 

“ llr. Tupman,” said the spinster aunt with averted head — 
" I can har^y speak the words , but — ^but — ^you are not whollr 
indifferent to me” 

3Ir. Tupman no sooner heard this avowal, than he proceeded 
to do what his enthusiastic emotions prompted, and wh,i* !cr 
aught we know (for w e are but httle acquamted with such matter'} , 
people so circumstanced alwavs do. He jumped up, and, tliro’\ - 
mg Ins arm round the neck of the spinster aunt, imprinted upon 
her hps numerous kisses, which after a due show of struggling ard 
resistance, she received so passively, that there is no tellmg 
how many more Mr. Tupman rmght have bestowed, if the lady 
had not given a very unaffected start and excleimed m an affrighted 
tone — 

“ Mr Tupman, we are observed ! — ^wc arc discovered ! " 

Mr. Tupman looked round. There was the fat boy, perfectly 
motionless, with his large circular eyes starmg mto the arbour, 
but without the shghtcst expression on his face that the r'ort 
expert physiognomist could ha\e referred to astonishment, 
cunosity, or any other known passion that agitates the bnmaa 
breast. Mr. Tupman gazed on tbc fat boy, and the fat boy 
stared at him ; and the longer Mr. Tupman observed the ct*cr 
vacancy of the fat boy’s countenance, tbc more convinced he 
became that be either id not know, or did not underhand, any- 
thmg that had been going forward. Under this impress on, he 
said with great firmness — 

“ What do you want here, sir ’ ” 

" Supper’s ready, sir,” was the prompt reply 

“ Have you just come here, sir ^ ” mquircd Mr. Tupman, 
with a picremg look 

“ Just,” rephed the fat boy. 

Mr. Tupman looked at him very bard again , but there was not 
a wink m his eye, or a curve m his face. 

Mr. Tupman look the arm of the spinster aunt, and walked 
towards the house , the fat boy followed behind. 

“ He knows nothing of what 1ms happened," he whuqicrcd. 

“ Nothiim,” sa’d the spinster aunt. 

There was a sound behind them, as of an imperfectly sup- 
nressed chuckle Mr. Tupman turned sharply round No , it 
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could not have been the fat boy , there -was not a gleam of mirtb, 
or anything but feedmg in whole visage. 

“ He must have been fast asleep,” whispered Mr, Tupman. 

** I have not the least doubt of it,” rephed the spmstei 
aunt. 

They both laughed heartily, 

Mr. Tupman was wrong The fat boy, for once, had not been 
fast asleep. He was awake — ^wide awake — ^to what had been 
going forward. 

The supper passed ofi without any attempt at a general con- 
versation. The old lady had gone to bed ; Isabella Wardle 
devoted herself exclusively to Mr Trundle; the spinster's 
attentions were reserved for Mr Tupman ; and Emily's thoughts j 
appeared to be engrossed by some distant object — ^possibly they 
were with the absent Snodgrass 

Eleven — ^twelve — one o'clock had struck, and the gentlemen 
had not amved Consternation sat on every face. Could they 
have been waylaid and robbed ? Should they send men and 
lanterns m every direction by which they could be supposed 

likely to have travelled home ? or should they ^Hark ' 

there they were. "VSTiat could have made them so late ? A 
strange voice, too I To whom could it belong ^ They rushed 
into the kitchen whither the truants had repaired, and at once ; 
obtamed rather more than a ghmmermg of the real state of the 
case. 

Mr. Pickwick with his hands in his pockets and his hat cocked 
completely over his left eye, was leamng against the dresser, 
shalong his head from side to side, and producing a constant 
succession of the blandest and most benevolent smiles without 


being moved thereunto by any discermblc cause or pretence 
whatsoever , old LIr. Wardle, with a highly-mflamed countenance, 
was graspmg the hand of a strange gentleman inuttermg pro- 
testations of eternal fnendslnp ; Jhr. Winkle, supporting himself 
by the eight-day clock, was feebly mvokmg destruction upon the 
head of any member of the family who should suggest the pro- 
pnety of Ins retiring for the night ; and Mr Snodgrass had sunk 
into a chair, with an expression of the most abject and hopeless 
misery that the human mind can imagine, portrayed m every 
liniment of his expressive face 
«• ^ anything the matter ^ " inqmred the three ladies 
iVothmg the matter,” rephed Mr Pick-wick. “ We— we’re 
" T we’re all right, am't net" 

honld think- so,” replied the jolly host— “My dears. 
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nere's my friend, Mr. Jingle — ^Mr Pickvrick's friend, Mr Jingle 
come 'pon — ^little visit” 

“ Is anything the matter mth Mr Snodgrass, sir * ” inquired 
Emily, rvith great anxiety. 

“ Kothmg the matter, ma’am,” rephed the stranger. “ Cncket 
dinner — glonons party — capital songs— old port — claret — good — 
very good — ^vme, ma’am — ^wme” 

“ It ■wasn’t the vrine,” murmured Mr Snodgrass, m a broken 
voice “ It -was the salmon ” (Somehow or other, it never w 
the -wme, m these cases ) 

“ Hadn't they better go to bed, ma'am ^ ” inquired Emma 
“ Two of the boys ■will carry the gentlemen upstairs ” 

“ I won’t go to bed,” said Mr Wmkle, firmly. 

“ No hvmg boy shall carry me,” said Mr Pickwick, stoutly ; — 
and he went on smilmg as before. 

" Hurrah • ” gasped Mr Winkle, famtly 

“ Hurrah ' ” echoed Mr. Pickwick, takmg o2 his hat and 
dashmg it on the floor, and insanely castmg his spcct''cles info 
the middle of the kitchen — ^Atthis humorous feat he laughed out- 
right 

“ Let’s — ^hare — ^’nothcr — ^bottle,” cned Mr Winkle, commcnc- 
mg in a very loud key, and ending m a very famt one His head 
dropped upon his breast , and, muttermg his mvmcible detcr- 
minarion not to go to his bed, and a sanguinary regret that he 
had not ” done for old Tupman ” in the morning, he fell fast 
asleep ; in which condition he was borne to his apartment by 
two young giants under the personal supermtcndcncc of tie 
fat boy, to whose protecting care Mr Snodgrass shortly aftcrwanl* 
confided his own person. Mr Pickwick accepted the profiticd 
arm of Mr Tupman and quietly disappeared, smiling more thin 
ever , and Mr Wardle, after taldng as aficctionatc a leave of the 
whole family as if he were ordered for immediate execution, 
consigned to Mr. Trundle the hono^ur of conveymg him up«mirs, 
and retired, with a very futile attempt to look imprcssncly 
Eolenm and dignified 

“ What a shodang scene ' ” said the spinster aunt. 

" Dis — gustmg ' ” ejaculated both the young ladies 

" Hrcad^ — dreadful ' ” said Jmgle, lookmg very grave . 
he was about a bottle and a half ahead of any of his comptnions. 
“ Homed spectacle — ^very ' ” 

“ What a mce man ’ ” whispered the spinster aunt to Mr 
Tupman, 

“ Good-lookmg, too ! ” whispered Emily Wardle. 
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“ Oh, decidedly,” observed the spinster aunt. 

Mr. Tnpman thought of the -widow at Rochester: and hia 
mind was troubled. The succeeding half-hour’s conversation 
was not of a nature to calm his perturbed spirit. The new visitor 
was very talkative, and the number of his anecdotes was only 
to he exceeded by the extent of his pohteness. Mr. Tupman felt 
that as Jingle’s popularity increased, he (Tupman) retired further 
into the shade. His laughter was forced — ^his merriment feigned ; 
and when at last he laid his achmg temples between the sheets, 
he thought, -with homd dehght, on the satisfaction it would 
afford to have Jingle’s head at that moment between the 
feather bed and the mattress. 

The mdefatigable stranger rose betimes next mommg, and, 
although his companions remamed m bed overpowered -with 
the dissipation of the previous mght, exerted himself most suc- 
cessfully to promote the hilarity of the breakfast-table. So 
successful were his efforts, that even the deaf old lady insisted 
on ha-vmg one or two of his best jokes retailed through 
the trumpet; and even she condescended to observe to the 
spinster aunt, that “ he ” (meanmg Jmgle) “ was an impudent 
young fellow : ” a sentiment in which aU hex relations then and 
there present thoroughly coincided 

It was the old lady’s habit on the fine summer mommgs to 
repair to the arbour m which Mr. Tupman had already signalized 
himself, in form and manner followmg first, the fat boy fetched 
from a peg behind the old lady’s bed-room door, a close black 
satm bonnet, a warm cotton shawl, and a thick stick -with a 
capacious handle ; and the old lady ha-vmg put on the bonnel- 
and shawl at her leisure, would lean one hand on the stick and 
the other on the fat boy’s shoulder, ‘and walk leisurely to the 
arbour, where the fat boy would leave her to enjoy the fresh asr 
for the space of half an hour , at the expiration of which tune 
he would return and reconduct her to the house. 

The old lady was very precise and very particular; and as 
this ceremony had been observed for three successive summers 
uithout the slightest deviation from the accustomed form, she 
vvas not a little surprised on this particular morning, to see the 
fat boy, instead of lea-vmg the arbour, walk a few paces out of it, 
look caref-olly round him m e\ciy direction, and return towards 
great stealth and an air of the most profound mysterj'. 

The old lady was timorous— most old ladies are— and her 

bloated lad was about to do her 
I»ann with the view of possessing himself 
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of her loose com She Trtjuld have cried for assitancc, but 0*^0 
d and infirmity had long ago dcpnved her of the pow er of screaminc ; 
r: she, therefore, watched bis motions with feelmgs of intense terror, 
tu which were m no degree dimmished by his coming close up to her, 

- and shoutmg mhetear m an agitated, and as it seemed to her, a 
-jthreatenmg tone — 

- " Missus ' " 

^ Now it so happened that Mr. Jmgle was walking m the garden 
g close to the arbour at this moment He too heard the shout of 
Missus,” and stopped to hear more There were three reasons 
r for his domg so. In the first place, he was idle and cunous , 
secondly, he was by no means scrupulous , thirdly, and lastly, 

2 he was concealed from view by some flowermg shrubs So there 
,.he stood, and there he listened 
“ Missus ' ” shouted the fat boy 
. “ Well, Joe,” said the tremblmg old lad}* “ I’m sure I 
[..have been a good mistress to you, Joe You ha\o m\an'ibly 
^been treated very kmdly. You have never had too much to do*; 

2 and you have always had enough to cat” 

; This last was an appeal to the fat boy's most sensitnc fcchiigi 
rHe seemed touched, as he rephed, emphatically — 

“ I knows I has ” 

. “ Then u hat can you want to do now t " said the old hdy, 

i gaming courage 

” I wants to make your flesh creep,” replied the boy. 

I This sounded like a very bloodthirsty mode of showing one’s 
, gratitude ; and as the old lady did not precisely under*;: \nd the 
. process by which such a result was to be attained, all her former 
, horrors returned. 

“ What do you thmk I see in this ^ cry arbour last night ? ” 
inquired the boy. 

“ Bless us ' AVhat ? ” exclaimed the old lady, a’armed at the 
solemn manner of the corpulent youth 
“ The strange gentleman — him as had his arm hurt — a Idssin* 
and huggin' ” 

“ Who, Joe ? None of the ser\'ants, I hope ” 

“ Worscr than that,” roared the fat boy, in the old lady’s 
car 

“ Not one of my grand-da’aters 1 ” 

“ Worscr than that ” 

“ Worse than (7,ai, Joe ' ” said the old lady, who had thought 
this the extreme limit of human atrocity. ” \Mio was it, Joe 1 
I insist upon knowing " 
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The fat hoy looked cautioosly round, and having concluded 
Jiis survey, shouted in the old lady’s ear ; 

“ Miss Rachael.” 

“ What ! ” said the old lady, in a shrill tone. ” SpesL 
louder.” 

** Miss Rachael,” roared the fat boy. 

“ My da'ater ! ” 

The train of nods -which the fat boy gave by way of assent, 
eommunicated a hlanc-mange-like motion to his fat cheeks. 

“ And she sufEered him ! " exclaimed the old lady 

A grin stole over the fat boy’s features as he said ; 

“ I see her a kissin’ of him agm ” 

If Sir. Jingle, from his place of concealment, could have beheld 
the expression which the old lady’s face assumed at this com- 
munication, the probability is that a sudden burst of laughtex 
would have betrayed his close -vicinity to the summer-house. 
He listened attentively. Fragments of angry sentences such as, 
” Without my permission f ” — " At her -time of life ” — “ Miser- 
able old ’ooman like me " — •“ Might have waited till I was dead,” 
and BO forth, reached his ears ,* and then he heard the heels ol 
the fat boy's boots crunching the gravel, as he retired and left 
the old lady alone. 

It was a remarkable coincidence perhaps, but it was neverthe- 
less a fact, that Mr. Jmgle -within five mmutes after his amval 
at Manor Farm on the preceding night, had inwardly resolved 
to lay siege to the heart of the spinster aunt, -without delay. He 
had observation enough -to see, that his ofi-hand manner was by 
no means disagreeable to the fair object of his a-ttack ; and he 
had more than a strong suspicion that she possessed that most 
desirable of all requisites, a small independence. The imperative 
necessity of oustmg his rival by some means or other, flashed 
quickly upon him, and he immediately resolved to adopt certain 
proceedings tending to that end and object, -without a moment’s 
delay. Fieldmg tells us that man is fire, and woman tow, and 
the Prince of Darkness sets a light to ’em. Mr. Jingle knew that 
young men, to spinster aunts, are as lighted gas to gunpowder, 
and ho determined to essay the effect of an explosion -without 
loss of time 

_ Full of reflections upon this important decision, he crept from 
his place of concealment, and, under cover of the shrubs before 
mentioned, approached the house Fortune seemed detenmned 

fort Tapoan and the rest of the gentlemen 

tlie cnrdrn bv the side cate fust as he obtained a -new of it ; 
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_ and the vonng ladies, he knew, had walked out alone, soon after 
“ breakfast The coast was clear 

The breakfast-parlour door was partiallv open. He peeped 
, in. The spinster aunt was knitting He coughed ; she loo’ cd 
up and smiled. Hesitation formed no part of Mr Alfred Jinnle’s 
character. He laid his finger on his bps mTstenously, v.alkcd 
in, and closed the door. 

“ Miss Wardle,” said Mr. Jingle, with affected camestress, 
‘ “ forgive intrusion — ^short acquaintance — no time for ceremony 
■ — all discovered ” 

“ Sir ! ” said the spinster aunt, rather astonished by the 
unexpected apparition and somewhat doubtful of Mr. Jmglc’s 
sanity 

“ Hush ! ” said Mr Jmgle, in a stage whisper , — " hrsc boy — 
dumpLng face — round eyes — ^rascal * ” Here he shook hi« head 
expressively, and the spinster aunt trembled with agitafon 

“ I presume you allude to Joseph, sir ^ " said the lady, maling 
an effort to appear composed 

“ Yes, ma'am — damn that Joe ! — treacherous dog. Joe — to’i 
the old lady — o'd lady funous — wild — raving — arbour — Tupr'an 
— kissmg and hugging — all that sort of thing — eh, ma'am — cn ’ " 

“ Mr Jinglc,”'’said the spinster aunt, “if you cou-ehcre, sir, 
to msult me ” 

“ Not at all — by no means ’’ replied the unabashed Mr Jir rlo ; 
— ^“overheard the tale — came to warn you of your dargt- — 
tender my services — ^prevent the hubbub Never mind — tinr': 
it an insult — leave the room ” — and he turned, ns if to carrj* the 
threat into execution. 

“ What shall I do ’ '' said the poor spinster, bursting into t<'ars. 
“ 3Iy brother will be funous ” 

“ Of course he will ” e-’id 3Ir Jmgle, pausing — " outrageoj* ’’ 

“ Oh, Mr Jingle, v hat can I say ’ ” exclaimed the spins'fr 
aunt, in another flood of despair 

“ Say he dreamt it,” replied Mr Jingle, coolly. 

A ray of comfort darted across the mind of the spinster aunt 
at this suggestion. Mr Jmgle perceived it, and fohowed up l ii 
advantage 

“ Pooh, pooh * — nothing more easy — blac’^'geard boy — ^lovely 
woman — fat boy horsewhipped — you believed — end of the 
matter — all comfortab’e ” 

Whether the probability of escaping from the consequences 
of this ili-timcd discovery was dclightfuT to the spinster’s fechug's, 
or whether the h'’.anng herself d-scrib J as a “ lovely woman ” 
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Boftened the asperity of her grief, we know not. She blushed 
slightly, and cast a grateful look on Mr. Jingle. 

That insinuating gentleman sighed deeply, £xed his eyes on i 
the spinster aunt’s face for a couple of minutes, started melo- ; 
dramatically, and suddenly withdrew them ^ 

“ You seem unhappy, Mr. Jmgle,” said the lady, in a plaintive i 
voice. " May I show my gratitude for your kind interference, ' 
by inquiring into the cause, with a view, if possible, to its \ 
removal ? " 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Mr. Jingle, with another start — removal ! |S 
remove my unhappiness, and your love bestowed upon a man 
who is insensible to the blessing — who even now contemplates ^ 
a design upon the afiections of the niece of the creature who — ^but J 
no , he is my friend ; I will not expose his vices. Miss Wardle i 
— ^farewell ! " At the conclusion of this address, the most con- 
secutive he was ever known to utter, Mr. Jingle apphed to his I 
eyes the remnant of a handkerchief before noticed, and turned j 
towards the door. _ I 

“Stay, Mr. Jingle!” said the spinster aunt emphatically.?; 
You have made an allusion to Mr. Tupman — esplain it ” |j 
“ Never I ” exclaimed Jmgle, with a professional (* e. theatrical) J: 
air. " Never ! ” and, by way of showing that he had no desire i, 
to be questioned further, he drew a chair dose to that of the ' 
spinster aunt and sat down. 

“ Mr. Jingle," said the axmt, “ I entreat — 1 implore you, if ] 
there is any dreadful mystery connected with Mr. Tupman, reveal 

it.” _ I 

“ Can I,” said Mr. Jingle, fixing his eyes on the aunt’s face— ! 
“ Can I see — lovely creature — ^sacrificed at the shrine — heartless . 
avarice 1 " He appeared to be strugglmg with various conflicting ? 
emotions for a few seconds, and then said in a low deep voice— i 
“ Tupman only wants your money.” ... ' 

“ The wretch ' ” exclaimed the spinster, with energetic indig- I; 
nation. (Mr. Jingle’s doubts were resolved. She had money.) u 
“ More than that," said Jingle — " loves another ’’ { 

“ Another 1 ” ejaculated the spinster. “ Who ? ” ^ 

“ Short girl — ^black eyes — niece Emily.” '< 

There was a pause. 

Now, if there were one individual in the whole world, of whom | 
t he spinster aunt entertained a mortal and deeply-rooted jealousy, 

It was this identical niece. The colour rushed over her face and 
tossed her head in silence with an air of ineffable 
At last, biting her thm lips, and bridling up, she said — 
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.1 * It can't be. I won’t believe it.” 

‘ Watch ’em,” said Jingle, 
f “ I vnll,” said the aunt. 

: “ Watch his looks.” 

" I will ” 


: “ His whispers.” 

: “ I will.” 

” He’ll sit next her at table ” 

“ Let him ” 

“ He’ll flatter her.” 

" Let him ’’ 

“ He’ll pay her every possible attention ” 

“ Let hm ” 

“ And he’ll cut you ” 

“ Cut me ' ” screamed the spinster aunt “ He cut vrx ; —vUl 
he * ” and she trembled with rage and disappointment. 

“ You will convince vourself 1 ” said Jmgle. 

“ I wfll ” 


“ You’ll show your spirit * ” 

” I will.” 

** You’ll not have him afterwards ! 

*' Kever ” 

” You’ll take somebody else ! ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ You shall ” _ 

Mr Jmgle fell on his knees, remained thereupon for five minutes 
thereafter ; and rose the accepted lover of the spinster aunt • 
cond tionally upon Mr Tupman's perjury bemg made clear and 
manifest 

The burden of proof lay with Mr. Alfred Jmgle ; and he pro- 
duced his evidence that very day at dinner. The spinster aunt 
could hardly believe her eyes, Mr Tracy Tupman w as established 
at Emily’s side, ogling, whispcnng, and smihng, in opposition 
to Mr. Snodgrass Not a worn, not a look, not a glance, did he 
bestow upon his heart’s pnde of the evciung before 

*' Damn that boy ' ” thought old Mr. Wardle to liimself — He 
had heard the story from his mother “ Damn that boy ' He 
must have been asleep It’s all imagination 

” Traitor ' ” thought the spinster aunt “ Dear Sir. Jingle 
was not deceiving me Ugh « how I hate the wretch ! ” 

The following conversation may serve to explain to our readers 
this apparently unaccountable alteration of deportment on the 
part of Mr TVacy Tupman 
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The time was evening; the scene the garden. There weK 
two fignres walking in a side path ; one was rather short and 
stout ; the other rather tall and slim. They were Mr Tupman 
and Mr. Jingle. The stout figure commenced the dialogue. 

“ How did I do it 1 ” he inquired. 

“ Splendid — capital — couldn’t act better myself— you must 
repeat the part to-morrow — every evening, till further notice " 
“ Does Rachel still wish it ? " 

" Of course — she don't hke it — ^but must be done — avert bus- 
picion — afraid of her brother — says there's no help for it — onlj 
a few days more — when old folks blinded — crown your happiness.' 
“ Any message ? " 

“ Love — ^best love — ^kindest regards unalterable affection 
Can I say anything for you 1 " 

" My dear fellow,” replied the unsuspicious Mr. Tupman 
fervently grasping lus “ mend's ” hand — “ carry my best low 
— ^say how hard I find it to dissemble — ^say anything that's kind 
but add how sensible I am of the necessity of the suggestion sh 
made to me, through you, this morning. Say I applaud he: 
wisdom and admire her discretion." 

” I will. Anything more ? " 

Nothing ; only add how ardently I long for the time when . 
may call her mine, and aU dissimulation may be imnecessary.” 
” Certainly, certainly. Anything more ? " 

“ Oh, my i^end ! ” said poor Mr. Tupman, again grasping tb 
hand of his companion, " receive my warmest thanks for you 
disinterested kindness ; and forgive me if I have ever, even ii 
thought, done you the injustice of supposing that you could stanc 
in my way. My dear Mend, can I ever repay you ? ” 

" Don't talk of it," replied Mr. Jingle. He stopped short, ai 
if suddenly recollecting something, and said — ‘‘ By-the-by< 
— can't spare ten poun£, can you ? — ^veiy particular purpose- 
pay you in three days." 

“ I dare say I can," replied Mr. Tupman, in the fulness of hh 
heart. “ Three days, you say t " 

** Only three days — all over then — no more difficulties " 

5Ir. Tupman counted the money into his companion's hand, 
end he dropped it piece by piece mto his pocket, as they walked 
towards the house. 

“ Be careful,” said Mr Jingle — not a look.'* 

Not a wink," said Mr. Tupman. 

" l[ot a syllable." 

Not a Ti'vlxisper.” 
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** All your attentions to the niece — ^rather rude, than otherwise, 
the aunt — only way of deceiving the old ones " 

“ m take care," said Mr. Tupman aloud. 

“And ni take care," said hb Jingle internally; and they 
t _ntered the house. 

The scene of that afternoon was repeated that evening, and 
“‘•n the three afternoons and evenings next ensuing On the 
ourth, the host was in high spmts, for he hod satisfied hiin5'’lf 
^hat there was no ground for the charge against Mr Tupma'i 
f "Jo was Mr. Tupman, for Mr. Jingle had told him that hii afrar 
^ould soon he brought to a crisis So was ilr Piclcwick, for he 
vas seldom otherwise So was not Mr Snodgrass, for ho had 
>^own jealous of Mr. Tupman. So was the old lady, for she Ind 
^ Deen winrung at whist So were Mr Jingle and Miss Wardic 
'^or reasons of sufficient importance in this eventful history to be 
^^hairated in another chapter. 

di CHAPTER IX 

A DISCOVEBY AXD A CHASU 

, The supper was ready laid, the chairs were drawn round the table, 
'bottles, jugs, and glasses were arranged upon the sideboard, and 
' everything betokened the approach of the most convivial period 
in the whole four-and-twenty hours 
“ “ Where's Rachael ? " said Mr. Wardic. 

“ Ay, and Jingle I " added Mr. Pickwick 
‘ " Dear me," said the host, “ I wonder I haven't missed him 

* before, ^^^ly, I don't think I've heard his voice for two houtf 
at least Emily, my dear, nng the bell." 

' The bell was rung, and the fat boy appeared, 

“ RTierc's Miss Rachael ? " He couldn't say. 

" Where's Mr Jingle, then t " He didn't know. 

Everybody looked surprised It was late — past eleven o’clock 
Mr. Tupman laughed in his sleeve They were loitering some- 
where, talkmg about him. Ha, ha ! capital notion that — funny. 

“ Never mind," said Wardic, after a short pause, " they'll 
turn up presently, I dare say, I never wait supper for anybody." 
“ Excellent rule that," said Mr. Pickwick, “ admirable " 

" Pray sit down,” said the host. 

“ Certainly," said Mr. Pickwick and down they sat» 

There was a gigantic round of cold beef on tbe table, and Mr 
Pickwick was supplied with a plentiful portion of it He hat 
raised his fork to his lins.and was on the very point of optninj 
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his mouth for the reception of a piece^^b^^ . j 

many voices suddenly arose ^ ^ 

Sid down Ms fork Mr. which remained ii^ertj 

S'^beS "S looS a“ 

”‘^7 footetep^ were heard J Sd'^rd^S. 

JSdU bLt »?“: “f mto the room, 

Pickwick’s boots on his domestics , i] 

'■'■f^ihe Htohen ohhnaey arn’t a-flre, ie it. Bm»a 1 . 

Jo,’;,screa^^^^^ I 

« mat’s the matter . qaculated 

The man gasped for ^ ^t clean off, sir . ( , I 

iunctuxc Mr. Tupman 

“ Mus’r Jingle and g®, ^^t I couldn’t ‘top em , so 

Lion Muggleton. I was there , o ^ 

run off to tell ^ gaid hlr. Tupman, jumpmg up 

;; won’t 

cally • tie s goo ^ have iustice, ricK^_ , , 

^ ^SaSr s— 

' ^aarded only the Jae 


“ItMtile S‘ A53« Jgr'’'rn g- 

:l te Sr :?d ;r i "nJSSl'^^l.'tS 

olamed. as the man ran out to eieente ^ 

that villain, Joe \ , , ” replied a voice. It WJ 


•• Hme I am r hut I han’t a wslJin,” replied a vo.ce. 

the fat boy’s. T>.„w;rt ” cried Wardlc, as he rush< 

“ Let me get at him, bribed by that scoundri 

at the lU-Etarrcd youth. ^ . v.^ tclliu" a cock-and-a-hi 

Jinclo, to put me on a ivronc Ecent. by tclim^ a 
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.i, story of ray sister and your friend Tupman ’ ” (Hero Mr Tup- 
” man sunk into a chair ) “ Let me get at lum ' " 

“ Don't let him • ” screamed all the •women, above vrl'o«o 
'j” exclamations the blubbering of the fat boy tos distinctly audible. 
“ I \von't be held ! ” cried the old man “ Mr Winkle, take 
your hands off. Mir. Pickvncfc, let me go, sir * " 

It was a beautiful sight, in that moment of turmoil and con* 
fusion, to behold the placid and philosophic.'il exprcce’on of Mr 
"'Pickwick’s face, albeit somewhat flushed with csertion, ac bo 
*' stood ■with his arms firmly clasped round the cxt#'n'-vve v.a.'t 
_ of their corpulent host, thus restraining the impctuositv of ais 
■" passion, while the fat boy was scratched, and pulled, and il 
from the room by all the females congrcgat‘’d thc'cin lie ’ ad 
" no sooner released his hold, than the man entered to announce 
, that the gig was ready. 

" “ Don’t let him go alone ' ” screamed the females “ Hr’ll 

' kill somebody • ” 

“ I’ll go with him,” said 3Ir. Pickwick 
“ You’re a good fellow, Pickwick,” said the ho't gra^pirs his 

' hand "Emma, give Mr Pickwick a shawl to tie round his 

neck — ^make haste. Look after your grandmother, girls ; «ho 
has fainted away. Now then, arc you ready ’ ” 

*• Mr. Pickwick’s mouth’and chin having been liactily enveloped in 
* a large shawl his hat having been put on his head, and h a great 
coat thrown over his arm, he replied in the afiirmative. 

' They jumped into the g’g “ Give her her head Tom,” cried 
■ the host , and away they went, down the narrow hnrs jolting 
; in and out of the cart-ruts, and bumping up against th*' hedees 
' on either side, as if they would go to p’cees cverv moment. 

" How much are they a-head * ” shouted Wardlc, as they 

drove up to the door of the Blue Lion, round which a little crowd 
' had collected late as it was 

" Not above three-quarter! of an hour,” w.as cverybodj ’<! rejdy 
“ Chaise and four directly ! — out with ’em ' Put up the g-g 
afterwards ” 

“ Now, boys ! ” cried the landlord — chaicc and four out- 
make haste — look alive there ' ” 

Away ran the hostlers, and the boys The Iar.t''ms gbrnmered, 
as the men ran to and fro ; the horses’ hoofs chattered on the 
uneven paving of the yard ; the cha’.sc rambled rs it wroi drawn 
out of the coach-house; and all was noise and bu'tle. 

“ Now then * — is the chaise coming out to-nicht ! ” rr‘cd 
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“ Coming down the yard now, sir," replied the hostler i 
Out came the chaise — ^in went the horses— on sprung the boys v 
— 'n got the travellers. ^ 

“ Ifind — ^the seven-miles stage in less than half-an-hour 1 ” * 
shouted "Wardle. ’ 

" Ofi with you ! " 

The hoys applied whip and spur, the waiters shouted, the | 
hostlers cheered, and away they went, fast and furiously. ** 
“ Pretty situat-on,” thought Mr. Pickwick, when he had had a fj 
moment’s time for reflection. “ Pretty situation for the General n 
C hairman of the Pickwick Club Damp chaise — strange horses — 
fifteen miles an hour — and twelve o’clock at night ! ” 

For the first three or four miles, not a word was spoken by | 
either of the gentlemen, each being too much immersed in his ; 
own reflections to address any observations to his compamon. , 
IVhen they had gone over that much ground, however, and the | 
horses getting thoroughly warmed began to do their work in 
really good style, Mr. Pickwick became too much exhilarated 
frith the rapidity of the motion, to remain any longer perfectly 
mute. 

“ We’re sure to catch them, I think,” said he. ' 

“ Hope so,” rephed his companion. 

” Pine night,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking up at the moon, which j 

was shming brightly. 

“ So much the worse,” returned Wardle ; “ for they’ll have t* 
had all the advantage of the moonlight to get the start of us, ^ 
and we shall lose it. It wull have gone down in another hour.” 

“ It wdl be rather unpleasant going at this rate in the dark, fl 
won’t It ? ” inquired Sir. Pickwick. ^ 

” I dare say it will,” replied his friend drily. | 

Mr. Piclcwick’s temporary excitement began to sober down a 
httle as he reflected upon the inconvemences and dangers of the 
expedition in which he had so thoughtlessly embarked. He was 
roused by a loud shouting of the post-boy on the leader. 

" Yo — yo — yo — yo — yoc,” went the first boy. 

” Yo — yo — ^yo — yoe * ” w cnt the second. 

“ Yo — yo — ^j’o — ^yoe ! ” chimed in old Wardle himself, most 
'ustily, with his head and half his body out of the coach window 
" Yo — yo — yo — yoe *" shouted Mr. Pickwick, talung up the 
burden of the cry, though he had not the slightest notion of its 
meaning or object. And amidst the yo— yoing of the whole four, 
the chai-^c stopped 

“ What’s the matter 1 ” inquired Mr Pickwrick. 
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the sound of the hostler’s bell, and a loud cry of “ Horses on 
directly • ” 

But here another delay occurred The boys were sleeping 
with such mysterious soundness, that it took five minutes a-piece 
to wake them The hostler had somehow or other mislaid the 
key of the stable, and even when that was found, two sleepy 
helpers put the wrong harness on the wrong horses, and the 
'whole process of harnessing had to be gone through afresh Had 
hir. Pickwick been alone, these multiphed obstacles would have 
completely put an end to the pursuit at once, but old Wardle 
was not to be so easily daunted , and he laid about him ivith 
such hearty good-wdl, cuflSng this man, and pushing that ; strap- 
ping a buckle here, and taking in a link there, that the chaise was 
ready in a much shorter time than could reasonably have been 
expected, under so many difficulties. 

They resumed their journey , and certainly the prospect before 
them was by no means encouraging The stage was fifteen miles 
long, the night was dark, the wmd high, and the ram pouring in 
torrents It was impossible to make any great way against 
such obstacles united*, it was hard upon one o’clock already, 
and nearly two hours were consumed in gettmg to the end of the 
stage. Here, however, an object presented itself, which rekindled 
their hopes,' and re-animated their drooping spirits 

“ Wlien ^d this chaise come in ? " cried old W'ardle, leaping 
out of his own vehicle, and pointing to one covered with wet mud, 
which was standing in the yard 

“ Hot a quarter of an hour ago, sir ; " replied the hostler, to 
whom the question was addressed. ’ 

“ Lady and gentleman ? " mquired Wardle, almost breathless 
with impatience. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Tall gentleman — dress coat — ^long legs — ^thin body 1 " 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Elderly lady — thin face — ^rather skinny — eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

"By hea\cns, it’s the couple, Pickwick," exclaimed the* old 
gentleman. 

“ Would have been here before," said the hostler, " but they 
broke a trace ’’ 

_ “ It is • " said Wardle, " it is, by Jove ! Chaise and four 
instantly * c shall catch them yet, before they reach the next 

A guinea a-picce, boys — be alive there — ^bustle about — 
there 8 good fellows 
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And with such admonitions as these, the old genth 
_np and do\ra the yard, and bustled to and fro, in a statf 
Tnent which communicated itself to Mr Pick\nck also ; an,. 

^the influence of which, that'gehtleman got himself into com'j'..^ 
|;cated entanglements with harness, and mixed up with hors'**' 
"and wheels of chaises, in the most surprismg manner, firmly 
rbehevmg that by so doing he was materially forwarding the 
'preparations for their resummg their journey. 

“ Jump m — ^jump in ! *’ cried old Watdle, chmbing into the 
chaise, pulhng up the steps, and slamming the door after him 
“ Come along • Make haste * ” And before 3Ir Pickwick 
knew precisely what he was about, he felt himself forced in at 
‘the other door, by one pull from the old gentleman, and one 
push from the hostler, and off they were again 

“ Ah ’ we are mo^mg now,” said the old gentleman exultingly. 
They were mdeed, as was sufficiently testified to Mr Pickwick, by 
his constant collisions either with the hard wood-work of the 
chaise, or the body of his companion. 

“ Hold up * ” said the stout old Mr. Wardle, as Sir. Pickinck 
^hved head foremost into his capacious waistcoat 

“ I never did feel such a jolting in my life,” said Mr. Picki.ick. 

" Never mmd,” replied his companion, ” it will soon be over 
Steady, steady” 

Mr Pickwnck planted himself mto his own comer, as firmly 
as ho could , and on whirled the chaise faster than ever 

They had travelled m this way about three miles, when 5Ir 
Wardle, who had been lookmg out of the wmdow for two or three 
mmutes, suddenly drew m his face, covered with Eph‘’hcs 
and exclaimed in breathless eagerness — 

“ Here they ore ! ” 

Mr. Pickwick thrust his head out of his wmdow. Yes there 
was a chaise and four, a short distance before them, dashing olonu 
at full gallop 

“ Go on, go on,” almost shrieked the old gcntlcrom- ” Two 
gumeas a-piece, boys — don’t let cm' gain on us — ^keep it up — ^V.ccp 
It up ” 

The horses in the first chaise started on at their utmost speed , 
and those m 3Ir Wardle's galloped fimously behind them 

“ I see his head,” exclaimed the choleric old man “ Damme, 1 
see his head,” 

“ So do I,” said Mr. Pickinck, ” that’s he.” 

M~ Pickwick was not mistaken The countcn-ance of Mr. 
JiUi^ e, completely coaled with the mud thrown up by the wheel*. 
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tbf^s plainly discernible at tbe window of -bis cbaise , and tbe 
dmotion of bis arm, wbicb be was waving violently towards tbe 
postilions, denoted that be was enconragmg them to mcreased 
exertion 

Tbe mterest was intense Fields, trees, and hedges, seemed 
to rush past them witb tbe velocity of a wbirlwmd, so rapid 
was tbe pace at wbicb they tore along. They were close by tbe 
Bide of tbe first cbaise Jmgle’s voice could be plamly beard, 
even above tbe dm of tbe wbeels, urgmg on tbe boys Old Mr. 
Wardle foamed witb rage and excitement. He roared out 
scoundrels and villains by tbe dozens, clenched bis fist and shook 
it expressively at tbe object of bis indignation ; but Mr. Jmgle 
only answered with a contemptuous smile, and repbed to hia 
menaces by a shout of tnumpb, as bis horses, answermg tbe 
increased application of whip and spur, broke mto a faster gallop, 
and left tbe pursuers behind. 

Mr. Pickwick bad just drawn in bis bead, and Mr. "Wardle, 
exhausted with sboutmg, bad done tbe same, lyben a tremendous 
jolt threw them forward against tbe front of the vehicle. There 
was a sudden bump — a loud crash — away rolled a wheel, and over 
went the chaise. 

After a very few seconds of bewilderment and confusion, in 
\s bicb nothing but tbe plunging of horses, and breakmg of glass, 
could be made out, Mr Pickwick felt himself violently pulled 
out from among the rums of tbe cbaise ; and as soon as be 
bad gamed bis feet, extricated bis bead &om the skirts of bis 
great coat, which materially impeded tbe usefulness of bis 
spectacles, tbe full disaster of the case met bis view. 

Old ilr. Wardle, without a hat, and bis clothes tom in several 


places, stood by bis side, and the fragments of tbe chaise lay ^ 
scattered at their feet Tbe post-boys, who bad succeeded in 
cuttmg tbe traces, were standing, disfigured with mud and dis- \ 
ordered by bard riding, by tbe horses' heads. About a hundred 
yards in advance was the other cbaise, which bad pulled up on ! 
beanng tbe crash Tbe postilions, each with a broad grm con- 
\'ulsing Ins coimtcnance, were viewing tbe adverse party from 
ilieir saddles, end Mr. Jingle was contemplating tbe wreck from 
tlie coach-ivindow, with evident satisfaction. The day was just 
breaking, and the whole scene was rendered perfectly visible 
bj the grey light of tbe morning 

Hallo ! " shouted the shameless Jingle, " anybody damaged ? 

gentlemen — ^no light weights — dangcrons work — very ” 

I oa re a rascal > " roared Wardle 
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the abiding and booking places of oonntiy wagons. The leader ; 
would look in vain for any of these ancient hostelries, among the ' 
Golden Crosses and Bull and Mouths, which rear then; stately 
fronts in the improved streets of London. If he would hght : 
upon any of these old places, he must direct his steps to the 
obscurer quarters of the town ; and there m some secluded nooks 
he will find several, still standing with a kmd of gloomy sturdmess, 
amidst the modem innovations which surround them. 

In the Borough especially, there still remam some half-dozen 
old inns, which have preserved their external features unchanged, 
and which have escaped abke the rage for pubhc improvement, 
and the encroachments of private speculation. Great, rambling, 
queer old places they are, with galleries, and passages, and stair- 
oases, wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish matenals for 
a hundred ghost stones, supposing we should ever be reduced to 
the lamentable necessity of mventmg any, and that the world 
should eiost long enough to exhaust the innumerable veracious 
legends connected inth Old London Bndge, and its adjacent 
neighbourhood on the Surrey side. 

It was in the yard of one of these inns — of no less celebrated a | 
one than the White Earl — that a man was busily employed m j| 
brushing the dirt ofi a pair of boots, early on the morning succeed- 
ing the events narrated in the last chapter. He was habited in a 
coarse-striped waistcoat, with black calico sleeves, and blue 
glass buttons ; drab breeches and leggings. A bright red hand- 
kerchief was wound m a very loose and unstudied style round his 
neck, and an old white hat was carelessly thrown on one side of his 
head There were two rows of boots before him, one cleaned and 
the other dirty, and at every addition he made to the clean row, 
he paused from his work, and contemplated its results •with 
evident satisfaction. 

The yard presented none of that bustle and actmty which ace 
the usual characteristics of a large coach inn Three or four | 
lumbering wagons, each ■with a pile of goods beneath its ; 
ample canopy, about the height of the second-floor window | 
of an ordinary house, were stoned away beneath a lofty 
roof which extended over one end of the yard; and another, 
•which was probably to commence its journey that morning, 
was drawn out into the open space. A double tier of bedroom 
gaUerics, vnth old clumsy balustrades, ran round two sides of the 
y.-aiiKUng area, and a double row of bells to correspond, sheltered 
from the weather by a little sloping roof, hung over the door 
IwiduiK to ‘he bar and coflee-room. Two or three gi-^s and 
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destination, on the soles — “ Lady's shoes and private sittin 
room ! I suppose she didn't come in the waggin.” 

' “ She came m early this mommg cried the girl, who was still 
leamng over the railmg of the gallery, “ with a gentleman in a 
hackney-coach, and it’s him as wants his boots, and you’d better 
do ’em, that’s all about it.” 

“ Vy didn’t you say so before,” said Sam, with great indigna- 
tion, singhng out the boots m question from the heap before 
him. “ Eor all I know’d he vas one o’ the regular three-penmes 
Privateroom*and a lady too • If^^hc’s anytWg of a gen’lm’n, 
he's vorth a shilhn’ a day, let alone the arrands ” 

Stimulated by this inspiring reflection, iSIr. Samuel brushed 
away with such hearty good will, that in a few* mmutes the boots 
and shoes, with a pohsh which would have struck envy to the soul 
of the amiable Mr. Warren (for they used Day and Martin at the 
White Hart), had arrived at the door of number five. 

“ Come m,” said a man’s voice, in reply to Sam’s rap at the door 

Sam made his best bow, and stepped mto the presence of a lady 
and gentleman seated at breakfast Having officiously deposited 
the gentleman’s boots right and left at his feet, and the lady’s 
shoes right and left at hers, he backed towards the door. 

“ Boots,” said the gentleman. 

” Sir,” said Sam, closmg the door, and keepmg his hand on the 
knob of the lock. 

" Do you know — ^what’s a-name — Doctors’ Commons ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where is it 1 ” ^ 

" Paul’s Churchyard, sir ; low archway on the carriage-side, 
Dookseller’s at one comer, hot-el on the other, and two porters in 
the middle as touts for hcenccs.” 

“ Touts for licences ! ” said the gentleman. 

“ Touts lor licences,” replied Sam, “ Two coves in vhite aprons 
— touches their hats wen you walk in — * Licence, sir, licence * 
Queer sort, them, and their mas’rs too, sir — Old Baily Proctors — 
and no mistake ” 

“ ^^Tiat do they do ? ” inquired the ‘gentleman. 

. “ Dol You, sir ’ That ain’t the west on it, neither. They 
puts things into old gen’lm’n’s heads as they never dreamed of 
ilj* father, sir, wos a coachman. A widower he wos, and fat enough 
for anything — uncommon fat, to be sure. Ilis missus dies, and 
C3 liim four hundred pound. Down he goes to the Commons, 
to cco the lawver and draw the blunt — wery smart — top boots on 
lu {jIj button-hole — ^broad-brimmed tile — green shawl 
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qtdte the gen’lm’n Goes through the archvay, thinking Lo~ 1 c 
should inu-est the money — ^up comes the toutcr, touches his hit — 
‘ Licence, sir, hcence 1 ’ — •* "iMiat’s that 1 ’ says my fill tr — 
‘ Licence, sir,’ says he — ‘ What hcence ^ * says my fat i cr — 

* Marriage licence,’ says the touter — ■* Dash my vcs\it,' sirs my 
father, ‘ I never thought o' that ' — * I think you vants one, s’r,' 
says the touter My father pulls up, and thmks ihit — ' No ' sirs 
he, ‘ damme, I’m too old, b’s'dc'' I’m a many s res too hr::*',” "^-ys 
he — ' Not a bit on it, sir,' says the toutcr — ' Thtnkno* t ' 
father — ‘ I’m sure not,’ says he ; * ivc raam'^d a pcn’hn’n l 
your size, last Monday .’ — ' Did you, though ' sa.d my f t’ — 
‘ To be sure, ve did,” says the toutcr, “ you’re a 'n-'l-bv to h’m — 
this way, sir — ^this way ! ’ — and sore enough my f »1 1 'cr w, Ik*; 
arter him, like a tame monkey behind a horgir into a htt’e b‘ok 
office, vere a feller sat among dirty papers and tm bc'V<‘* 
makmg believe he was busy. ‘ Pray tike i scit vile I c' 
out the affidant, sir,' says the lawyer — ^TLinlco «.r,' fi} = 
my father, and down he sat, and stered with "ll Lis eyes, and h « 
mouth vide open, at the names on the boxes ‘ hit’s oar ri” c. 
sir,’ says thelawycr — ■* Tony Weller,' says my fctlcr — •* P.'i«h ^ ’ 
says the lawyer . — * Belle Sivage,’ says my father , for he v tu ''d 
there wen he drove up and he Imow’d nothing about piri*’ »'= hr 
didn’t. — ■* And u hat's the lady's name '• ’ savs the lawyer My 
father was struck all of a heap * B'essed if I know,’ sip I*' — 

* Not know ! ’ sap the lawyer. — •* No more nor you do,' tiyr r v 
father, ‘ can’t I pat that m artcraards ’ ’ — ‘Impo'siblc ' ’ = 
the lawyer — ‘^^c^T well,’ says my father, rftcr he’d thfugh* i 
moment, ‘put down Mrs. Qarko.’ — ‘What Clirkc < ’ sip tie 
lau^-cr, dipping his pea m the ink — Sa^rn Cia-1 c, Mrrk ' o’ 
Granby, Dorking,’ sap my father; * slo'll Inc me, if I 'sl 
I dcs-sav — ^I ncier said nothing to her, but shell l-vc”'*', 
I knot! * The hccacc was mide out, and she did kne Ii’m " d 
what’s more she’s cot him now ; rnd 7 never L-d any o: the f ..r 
hundred pound, worse luck Deg yoai pa'^d-'r s r," *i'd ? m, 
when he Lad concluded, ” but wen I gets on il « i ore c" e.* .r- o 
f runs on like a new barrow nth the wLccl grci'^ot " 

said wh ch, and havinn paused for an irjdint to «-eo i i c'^'or Le wi* 
wanted for anphmg more, Sam left the room 

“Half-past nine — ^just tic time — o5 .i< ‘•••d the 

cenilcman, whom we need hardly introdacc ns Hr 
Jingle. 

“ Time — for whit ^ ” sa*d the sp n*^c'^ sunt, coqucti"*! ’.y. 

“ L’cence dearest of Cingali — p\e no-.ce at the cku-c*’ — call 
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fou mine, to-morrow " — said Mr. Jmgle, and he squeezed tht 
ipinster aunt's hand. 

" The hcence ! ” said Eachaei, blushing. 

“ The licence,” repeated Mx. Jingle — 

“ In hony, posi-haate for a licence. 

In hairy, ding dong I come back.** 

” How you run on,” said Eachel. 

“ Eun on — nothing to the hours, days, weeks, months, years, 
when we’re united — run on — ^they’ll fly on — ^bolt — ^mizzle — steam- 
engine — thousand-horse power — ^nothing to it ” 

“ Can’t — can’t we be married before to-morrow mommg 1 ” 
inquired Eachaei. 

“ Impossible — can’t be — ^norice at the church — leave the licence 
to-day — ceremony come ofl[ to-morrow,” 

“ I am so terrified, lest my brother should discover us ! ” said 
Eachaei. 

“ Discover — ^nonsense — too much shaken by the break down — 
besides — extreme caution — gave up the post-chaise — ^walked on — 
took a hackney coach— came to the Borough — ^last place in the 
world that he’d look in — ^ha ! ha ! — capital notion that — very ” 
" Don’t be long,” said the spinster, affectionately, as Mr. Jingle 
stuck the pinched-up hat on his head. 

“ Long away from you ? — Cruel charmer,” and Mr. Jingle 
skipped playftdly up to the spinster aunt, imprinted a chaste lass 
upon her bps, and danced out of the room. 

" Dear man I ” said the spinster as the door closed after him. 
” Eum old girl,” said Mr Jmgle, as he walked down the passage 
It is painful to reflect upon the perfidy of our species ; and we 
will not, therefore, pursue the thread of Mr. Jmgle’s mentations, 
as he w'ended his way to Doctors’ Commons. It will be sufiScient 
for our purpose to relate, that escapmg the snares of the dragons 
in white aprons, who guard the entrance of that enchanted region, 
he reached the Vicar General’s office in safety, and having procured 
a highly flattering address on parchment, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to his “ trusty and well-beloved Alfred Jingle and 
Eachaei Wardle, greetmg,” he carefully deposited the mystic 
document m his pocket, and retraced his steps m triumph to the 
Borough 

He was yet on lus way to the White Hart, when two plump 
gentlemen and one thin one entered the yard, and looked round in 
seirch of some authorized person of whom they could make a few 
mtjuirie-5. Mr. Samuel Weller happened to be at that moment 
engaged in burnishing a pair of painted top®, the personal pro- 
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'^perty of a farmeT who was refreshing himself inth a slight lunch of 
two or three pounds of cold beef and a pot or two of porter, after 
the fatigues of the Borough market , and to him the thin gentle- 
man straightway advanced 
" My friend," said the thin gentleman 
“ You’re one o’ the adwice gratis order," thought Sam, '* or you 
wouldn’t be so werry fond o’ me all at once." But he onlv su’d — 
"W^U, sir" 

“ My fnend," said the thin gentleman, xnth a concilnton* ho-n 
— Have you got many people stopping here, now t 
busy. Eh ^ ’’ 

Sam stole a look at the inquirer. He was a little high-ur.t d 
man, with a dark squeezed-upfacc, and small rest Ic'^bhcU c t'. 
that kept wmking and twinklmg on each side of his little inqiii'i- 
tive nose, as if they were playmg a perpetual giinc of peep-bo ith 
that feature He was dressed all m black, vnth bools a*; shun as 
his eyes, a low white neckcloth, and a clem shirt with a frill to 
it A gold watch-chain, and seals, depended from his fob lie 
earned bis black kid gloves tn bis bands, not Oh them , and i' hr 
spoke, tbrust his wrists beneath bis coat-tails, i>ath the .air of a 
man who was in the habit of propounding some regular poter 
“ Pretty busy, eh ^ ’’ said the little man 
“Ob, werry well, sir," replied Sam, “ \%c shan’t be umk- 
rupts, and we shan’t make our fort’ns We cels our bilcd mutton 
without capers, and don’t care for horsc-radi'h non \c can ct* 
beef" 

“ Ah,” said the little man, “ you’re a wag a’nt vou ’ " 

“ My eldest brother was troubled vith that complaint ’’ •'•’d 
Sam , “ It may be catching — I used to sleep vitli him " 

“ This IS a curious old house of yours," said the little nan h>o} - 
mg round him 

“If you’d sent word you was a coming, we’d ha' lud it 
repaired,’’ replied the imperturbable Sim 
The little man seemed rather bafiled bv these several rcpnl'^e 
and a short consultation took place between lum and t’''c t.\o 
plump gentlemen At its conclusion, the Intle man tool a p imh 
of snufi from an oblong silver box, and w as apj'arcntly on tl c j'O'nt 
of rencwini: the conversation when one of the plump gem !c men, 
who in addition to a beucaolcnt countenance, po^-cs.'cd a pair of 
spectacles, and a pair of black gaiters, interfered — 

“ The fact of the matter is," said the bcrevolcn* gcntl'’man. 
"that my friend here (pomtingto tbooth'r plump gcnl’'”i'n) 
vdll gi\c you half a guinea, if you’ll enswer one or t.\o " 
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“ Kow, my dear sir — my dear sir,” said the little man, " pray, ^ I 
allovr me — ^my dear sir, the very firct prmciple to be observed m | p 
these cases, is this : if yon place a matter in the hands of a pro- ^ j 
fessional man, yon mnst in no way mterfere in the progress of the i t 
busmess* yon mnst repose imphcit confidence in him. Really, } : 
Ml (he turned to the other plnmp gentleman, and said) — forget 1 ‘ 
yonr fnend’s name ” ’ I 

“ Pickwick,” said Mr. Wardle, for it was no other than that jolly i 
personage. ; 

" Ah, Pickwick — ^really Mr. Pickwick, my dear sir, excuse me — ( 

I shall be happy to receive any private suggestions of yours, as 
amicus curias, but you must see the impropriety of your interfering ( 
with my conduct in this case, Tfjth such an ad captandum argument I 
as the offer of half a guinea Really, my dear sir, really ; " and { | 
the little man took an argumentative pinch of snuff, and looked 
very profound _ } 

“ My only wish, sir,” said Mr Pickwick, “ was to bring this very ] 
unpleasant matter to as speedy a close as possible.” j 

“ Quite right — qmte right,” said the little man. ,i 

” With winch view,” continued Sir. Pickwick. “ I made use of 
the argument which my experience of men has taught me is the | 

most likely to succeed in any case " ^ ^ 

“ Ay, ay,” said the little man, ” very good, very good, indeed ; <i 
but you should have suggested it to me. My dear sir, I'm quite j" 
certam you cannot be ignorant of the extent of confidence which « 
must be placed in professional men. If any authonty can be [ 
necessary on such a point, my dear sir, let me refer you to the well- ‘ 

known case in Barnwell and ** * 

“ Never mind George Barnwell,” interrupted Sam, who had j 
remamed a wondering listener durmg this short colloquy , "every ^ 
body knows vhat sort of a case his was, tho’ it’s always been my 
opinion, mind you, that the young 'ooman deserved scragging a | 

precious sight more than he id. Hows'ever, that’s neither hero | 

nor there. You want me to except of half a guinea. Wenywcll, [ 
I’m agreeable • I can’t say no fairer than that, c.an I, sir 1 (Mr. 
Pickwick smiled ) Then the next question is, what the devil do 
you want irith me, as the man said wen he see the ghost ? ” 

" We want to Imow ’’ said Mr. Wardle. 

“ Now my dear sw — my dear sir,” mterposed the busy little 
It an. 

Mr. Wnrdlc shrugeed his shoulders, and Wtus sdent. 

*• We want to kmoM,” said the little man, solemnly ; * and we 
s* . t .H** question of you, in order tl. it v,e may not awaken appro- 
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Sam nodded assent. 

Old Waidle opened the door ; and the whole three walked into 
the room just as Mr. Jingle, who had that moment returned, had 
produced the hcence to the spinster aunt. 

The spmster uttered a loud shnek, and, throwing herself in a 
chair, covered her face with her hands, llfc Jmgle crumpled up 
the licence, and thrust it mto his coat-pocket. The unwelcome 
visitors advanced mto the middle of the room. 

“ You — you are a mce rascal, am't you ? " exclaimed Wardle, 
breathless with passion. 

“ My dear sir, my dear sir," said the little man, laying his hat on 
the table “ Pray, consider — ^pray. Defamation of character : 
action for damages Calm yourself, my dear sir, pray ” 

" How dare you drag my sister from my house ? ” said the old 
man 

“ Ay — ay — ^very good,” said the little gentleman, " you may ask 
that How dare you, sir ?— eh, sir * " 

“ Who the devil are you * " mquired Mr. Jmgle, m so fierce a 
tone, that the little gentleman mvoluntarily fell back a step or 
two 

“ Who is he, you scoundrel,” mterposed Wardle. ” He’s my 
lawyer, hir. Perker, of Gray’s Inn. Perker, I’ll have this fellow 
prosecuted — ^mdicted — ^I’ll — ^I’U — ^I’U rum him. And you," con- 
tinued Mr. Wardle, turmng abruptly roimd to his sister, “ you, 
Rachael, at a time of life when you ought to know better, what do 
you mean by runnmg away with a vagabond, disgracing your 
family, and making yourself miserable. Get on your bonnet, and 
come back. Call a hackney-coach there, directly, and brmg this 
lady’s bill, d’ye hear — d’ye hear * ” 

“ Cert’nly, sir,” replied Sam, who had answered Wardle’s violent 
ringing of the bell with a degree of celenty which must have 
appeared marvellous to anybody who didn’t know that his eye had 
been applied to the outside of the keyhole during the whole mter- 
vicw. 

“ Get on your bonnet,” repeated Wardle. 

“ Do nothing of the kind,” said Jmgle “ Leave the room, sir — > 
no business here — ladj-’s free to act as she pleases — more than one- 
nnd-tv entv ” 

” More than onc-and-twenty ! ” ejaculated Wardle, contemptu- 
. ously. " More than ono-and forty ' ” 

” I a’nt,” said the spinster aunt, her indignation getting the 
bett/r of her determination to faint. ° 

” You are,” replied Wardle, " you’re fifty if you're an hour.” 
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, Here the spinster aunt uttered a loud shriek, and became seii'^p- 
* less 

“ A glass of water," said the humane Sir Pickvvick, sumnmnn: 
, the landlady 

I”’ " A glass of water ! ” said the pacsionatc Ward!*’ *' Bri.-" t 



“ I aon’l be taken auay, murmuriu the Sj •■-t'r aaiii ' I 
don’t uisli it," (litre there was a fngl't*i.l rthp'O 

** Sly dear sir, ' said the little man in a low tone, ta^ iiiji M: 
Wardlc and Sir Pickwick apart “ Sly dear sir, i.e’ro in r. ver 
awkward situation It’s a distressing case — Mr% , I cev<r 
knew one more so; but really, mv dtir sir. rcailt '..c have ’. ■> 
power to control this lady’s attions I war'"od you b ft-'c ' 
came, my dear sir, that tlmre was nothing to look to bu* a co"!- 
promise " 

There was a short piase 

“Mhat kind of conip*-omisc would you r-.commfd 1 ’’ in- 
guirtd Mr. Pickwick 

“ \\hy, my dear sir, oar friend’s n an uni ^■■a* ant poiit'on — 
very much so \Vc mu«t be cort^nt to 'iiCer some tv'C"*i’"w 
los^ ’’ 
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'* Fll sufier any, rathei than submit to tins disgrace, and let her> 
fool as she is, be made miserable for life,” said Wardle 

“ I rather tWk it' can be done,” said the bustling httle man, 
“ Mr. Jmgle, ■will you step •with us into the next room for a 
moment * ” 

Mr. Jingle assented, and the quartette walked into an empty 
apartment. 

“ How, sit,” said the little man, as he carefully closed the door, 
” IS there no way of accommodatmg this matter — step this way, 
sir, for a moment — into this window, sir, where we can be alone— 
there, sir, there, pray sit down, sir. Now, my dear sir, between 
you and I, we know very well, my dear sir, that ypu have 
run ofi with this lady for the sake of her money. Don't frown, 
sir, don't fro-wn , I say, between you and I, we ^ow it. We are 
both men of the world, and we know very well that our friends 
here, are not — eh ? ” 

Mr. Jingle’s face gradually relaxed ; and something distantly 
resembling a wink quivered for an instent in hia left eye. 

“ Very good, very good," said the little man, observmg the 
impression he had made “ Now the fact is, that beyond a few 
hundreds, the lady has little or nothing till the death of her mother 
— ^fine old lady, my dear sir.” 

“ 01d“ said Mr. Jingle, briefly but emphatically. 

“ Why, yes,” said the attorney with a slight cough. " Ton 
are right, my dear sir, she is rather old. She comes of an old 
family though, my dear sir; old in every sense of the word. 
The founder of that family came into Kent when Julius Cffisar 
invaded Britain; — only one member of it, smee, who hasn’t 
lived to eighty-five, and he was beheaded by one of the Henrys. 
The old lady is not seventy-three now, my dear sir.” The little 
man paused, and took a pmch of snufi. 

" Well," cned Mr. Jingle. 

“ Well, my dear sir — you don’t take snuff ! — ah ' so much the 
better — expensive habit — well, my dear sir, you’re a fine young 
man, man of the world — able to push your fortune, if you had 
c.vpital, eh ^ ” 

“ Well," said Mr. Jingle again 

” Do you comprehend me ? " 

“ Not quite.” 

” Don't you think — now, my dear sir, I put it ■to you don't 
'hink— that fifty pounds and liberty, would be better than 
Mi'w Wardlc and expectation t ” 

” Won't do— not half enough • " said Mr. Jmgle rising. 
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wick ' 


Ofi directly,” said tie tmabasked Jingle. “ Bye bye. Pick* : 


H any dispassionate spectator could have beheld the counten- 
ance of the illustrious man, whose name forms the leading feature 
of the title of this work, during the latter part of this conversation, 
he would have been almost mduccd to wonder that the indignant 
fire which flashed from his eyes, did not melt the glasses of his 
spectacles — so majestic was his wrath. His nostrils dilated, and 
his fists clenched involuntarily, as he heard himself addressed bj 
the villain. But he restrained himself again — ^he did not pulverize 
him. 

“ Here,’* continued the hardened traitor, tossing the licence 
at Mr. Pickwick’s feet ; " get the name altered — ^take home the 
lady — do for Tuppy.” 

hlr. Pickwick was a philosopher, but philosophers are only men 
in armour, after all. The shaft had reached him, penetrated 
through his philosophical harness, to his very heart. In the 
frensy of his rage, he hurled the inkstand madly forward, and 
followed it up himself. But Mr. Jingle had disappeared, and 
he found himself caught in the arms of Sam 

" Hallo," said that eccentric functionary, ” funiiter’s cheap 
were you come from, sir. Self-acting ink, that 'ere ; it’s wrote your 
mark upon the wall, old gen’Im’n. Hold still, sir : wot’s the use 
o’ runmn’ arter a man as has made his lucky, and got to t'other 
end of the Borough by this time.” 

Mr. Pickwick’s mind, like those of all truly great men, was 
open to conviction. He was a quick, and powerful reasoncr; 
and a moment’s reflection sufficed to remind him of the impotcncy 
of his rage It subsided as quickly as it had been roused. He 
panted for breath, and looked benignantly round upon his friends 

Shall we tell the lamentations that ensued, when Miss liVardle 
found herself deserted by the faithless Jingle * Shall we ertrw.;t 
Mr. Pickwick’s masterly description of that heart-rending scene ^ 
His note-book, blotted with the tears of sympathizing humanity, 
lies open before us ; one word, and it is in the printer’s hands. 
But, no ! _ we wnll be resolute ! Wc will not wring the public 
bo'tom, with the delineation of such suffering ! 

Slowly and sadly did the two friends and the deserted lady, 
r< turn n^-xt day in the Mngglcton heaw coach. Dimly and 
darkly had the sombre shadows of a summer’s m'ght fallen upon 
ail arourd, w}«cn they aania reached Dmgley Dell, and stood 
■*’ entrance to Manor Farm 


l; 
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CHAPTER XI 

EiTOLTIS’O ASOXHEK JOZliyZY. AST) AV ASTlCtV KTIAIT mjfO’.E-T 
EECORDIKG SIB PICKWICK'S DETPrMIVATlOV TO EE PrtSrVT AT 
ELECTIOX, A^^J COXTAISTSG A MASrSCRIPT OF THE OED CLE’'GY 
SLUIS 

A KiGHT of quiet and repose in the profound silence of Dingle/ 
Dell, and an tour's breathing of its fresh and fragrant air on 
I the ensuing morning, completely recovered Mr. PicLwick from 
the effects of his late fatigue of body and anxiety of imr 1 
That illustrious man bad been separated from his friends a^d 
followers for two whole days ; and it was i\ ith a degree of plcnsu'c 
and dehght, which no common imagination can adequately con- 
ceive, that he stepped forward to greet iMr WinUeand Mr Snod 
grass, as he encountered those gentlemen on lus return from hi-- 
early walk. The pleasure was mutual ; for who could ever ga-'’ 
on Mr Pickwick’s beaming face without experiencing the 
sation * But still a cloud seemed to hang over his compamon*- 
•which that great man could not but be sensible of, and wac 
wholly at a loss to account for. There was a mysterious air 
about them both, as unusual as it was alarming * 

" And how,” said Mr. Pickwick, when he had pTasp-'d hi' 
followers by the hand and exchanged warm salutations of i el 
come , ” how is Tupman * ” 

Mr. ^Ymkle, to whom the question was more pcculiitly ad- 
dressed, made no reply. He turned away lus head, and appeared 
absorbed in melancholy reflection 
” Snodgrass,” said Mr. Pickwick, earnestly, “ How I* oar 
friend — he is not ill ^ " 

“ No,” replied Mr. Snodgrass , and a tear trembled on hi' 
sentimental eyelid, hkc a raindrop on a window fr s.ni*'. ” No , 
he is not ill ” 

Sir Pickwick stopped, and gazed on each of hi« frier d*" in turn 
“ Winkle — Snodgrass,” said Mr. Pickwick : “ win* docs this 
mean ^ Where is our friend ^ What has liappcncd t Sjval — 
I conjure, I entreat — nay, 1 command you, speak ” 

Ihcro was a solemmty — a dignity — in Sir. Pickwck'E manrrr, 
not to be withstood 
“ He is gone," said Mr. Snodinuss 
“ Gone ! " exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. “ Gone ’ ” 

" Gone,” repeated Jlr. S' odgrass 
M here ’ ” ejaculated Mr. i’lck-wjck. 

'* We can only guess, from that comrimicat.on." reT'’i''d ?<fr. 
Snodgrass, takr'g a letter from hi' pocket, rrd placir:: it la 1 :* 
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friend's band. ‘ Yesterday morning, when a letter was re- j. 
ceived from ^Ir. Wardle, stating that yon would be borne with bis 
sister at night, the melancholy which had hung over our friend [ 
during the whole of the previous day, was observed to increase, j 
He shortly afterwards disappeared : he was missing daring the ; 
whole day, and in the evemng this letter was brought by the J 
hostler from the Crown, at Muggleton. It had been left in his >■ 
charge in the morning, with a strict injunction that it should not | 
be delivered until night. j 

Mr. Pickwick opened the epistle. It was in bis friend’s hand- [ 
writmg, and these were its contents • — | 

My dear Pickwick, I 

“ You, my dear friend, are placed far beyond the reach of many j 
mortal frailties and weaknesses which ordinary people cannot ^ 
overcome. You do not know what it is, at one blow, to be j 
deserted by a lovely and fascinating creature, and to fall a victim i 
to the artifices of a villain, who hid the grin of cunning beneath j 
the mask of friendship I hope you never may. * 

“ Any letter, addressed to me at the Leather Bottle, Cobham, ^ 
Kent, will be forwarded — supposing I still exist I hasten from ^ 
the sight of that world, which has become odious to pc Should r 
I hasten from it altogether, pity — ^forgive me. Life, my dpr | 
Pickwick, has become insupportable to me. The spint which ! 
bums witliin us is a porter’s knot, on which to rest the heavy | 
load of worldly cares and troubles ; and when that spirit fails I 
us, the burden is too heavy to be borne. We smk beneath it. [ 
You may tell Rachael — ^Ah, that name * — | 

“Trac? TerMAX.” { 

“ Wc must leave this place, directly,” said Mr. Pickwick, as 1 
he refolded the note. *' It wo^d not have been decent for us to g 
romam here, under any circumstances, after what has happened , | 
and now we are bound to follow m search of our friend.” And | 
60 saying, he led the wav to the house. | 

Ills intention was rapidly communicated. The entreaties to u 
romam w ere pressing, but Mr. Pickwick was inflexible. Busuitss, 
he said, required h« immediate attendance 
T!»e old clergyman was present. 

•' You are not really going » ” said he, tab'ng ifr. Pickwick 
a ■!<*. 

Mr Pickwick rcit'.r.-itcd his former determination. 

gcntlnman, “ is a little manuscript 
~i'c I I ..vl hoped to have the plnejjre of reading to you myself.' 
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found it on the death of a friend of mine — a medical ni'-n en- 
ged m oux County Lunatic Asylum — among a variety of papers, 
aich I had the option of destroying or jirc'-f r*. me ns 
thought proper I can hardly believe that the mnnii'cnp* i« 
nuine, though it certainly is not in my friend's hand IIo« , vi ’■ 
lether it be the genmne production of a n'a’i.pc or foundrd 
ion the ravings of some unhappy being {wlucli I thini nv-rc 
obable), read it, and judge for yourself " 

Mr Pickwick received the manuscript, and parted from t'l- 
nevolent old gentleman with many expressions of good-wili 
teem 

It was a more difficult task to take lca\ 
inor Eann, from whom they had received 
d kmdncES Jlr Pickwick kis'ed th'' aoi 
ing to say, as if they were his own danght' 
ssibly have infused a little more warmth 
e comparison would not be quit«* appn 
I lady with filial cordiality • and patted tl 
nale servants in a most patriarchal nnnm 
E hands of each, some more substant'a 
proval The exchange of cordialitic5 .Mil 
d hir Trundle, were even more hearty am 
ks not until Mr Snodgrass had been sc\c 
d at last emerged from a dark passage fo! 
nily (whose bright cj cs looked unusually 
en^ were enabled to tear themselves from 
iners Many a backward look they gave r 
liked slowly away and many a ki'^s did 
the air, in acknowledgment of "inv 
ly’s handkerchief, winch was wased fro^ 
ndows, until a turn of the lane hid the c 
;hl 

At Muggleton they procured a convcvanci 
E time they reached the last-named pi"! 
eir grief had sufiicicntly abated to admit of 
cellcnt early dinner, and having }>’-oc 
formation relative to the road the t*>roc 
ain in the afternoon to walk to Cobham 
A delightful walk it was • for it was a p 
me, and their w ay lay tliroiigb a deep and 
' the light wind which gcntlv rustled the t' 
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old trees, and tlie soft green turf overspread the ground like a 
silken mat. They emerged upon an open park, with an ancient 
hail, displaying the quaint and picturesque architecture of 
Elizabeth’s time. Long vistas of stately oaks and elm trees 
appeared on every side ; large herds of deer ^Yere cropping the 
fresh grass; and occasionally a startled hare scoured along 
the ground, with the speed of the shadows thrown by the light [ 
clouds which swept across a sunny landscape like a passing breath 
of summer. 

“ If this," said Mr. Pickwick, looking about him, “ if this were 
the place to which aU who are troubled with our friend’s com* 
plaint came, I fancy their old attachment to this world would | 
very soon return.” ! 

I think so too,’’ said Mr. Winkle. 

" And really," added Mr. Pickwick, after half an hour’s walking 
had brought them to the village, “ really, for a misanthrope’s 
choice, tlM is one of the prettiest and most desirable places of | 
residence I ever met with." j 

In this opinion also, both hir. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass cs- j 
pressed their concurrence ; and havmg been directed to the 


. Irt^Tn ' 




the three travellers entered, and at once inquired for a gentleman 
of the name of Tupman 

“ Show the gentlemen into the parlour, Tom,” said the land* 
lady. 

A stout country lad opened a door at the end of the passage, 
and the three friends entered a long low-roofed room, furnished 
with a large number of high-backed leather-cusliiondd chairs, 
of fantastic shapes, and embellished with a great variety of old 
portraits and roughly-coloured pnnts of some antiquity. At 
the upper end of the room was a table, with a v. lute cloth upon 
it, well covered with a roast fowl, bacon, ale, and etceteras; 
and at the table sat Mr. Tupman, looking as unlike a man who 
Jiad taken his leave of the world as possible 

On the entrance of his friends, that gentleman laid down his 
knife and fork, and wuth a mournful air advanced to meet them, i 

“ I did not expect to see you here," he said, as he grasped .Mr. 
Pickwick's hand ** It’s very kind." 

“ Ah J " said Mr. Pickwick, sitting down, and wiping from his 
forehead the perspiration which the walk had enf»endcred 
viu "il V dmner, and walk out with me. I wish to°spcak to 

Mr did as he was desired ; and Mr. Pickwick having 
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refreshed himself with a copious draught of ale, waited his fr'erd’s 
leisure. The dinner was quickly despatched, and they wall d 
out together. 

For half an hour, their forms might have been seen pacing the 
churchyard to and fro, while Mr Pick-.vick was engagrd la com- 
batting his companion’s resolution. Any rcpit’t on of his a*„u- 
ments would be useless ; for what langin::' coaid convev ‘o 
them that energy and force which their grev or'ci'intor’' r anr r 
communicated 1 "Whether Mr. Turman \.a'; alr^^dy *ir'’d of 
retirement, or whether he was wholly unah’e to rc'ut t'*- t!o- 
quent appeal which was made to him, tnatt:rs not, he d J ' 
resist it at last 

“ It mattered little to him,” he sa’d, “ wh<'re he dr"?;i'l o t 
the miseraolc remainder of his dats and 'ince his fr.ead h 1 
BO much stress upon his humble companionship, he was wulng 
to share his adventures ” 

Mr. Pickw.ck smiled; they shook hand'; and walkel I* k 
to rejoin their companions 

It was at this moment that Mr Pitk”‘Ick m'de t' at v\ > ' *' 1 
discovery, wluch has been the pr.d*’ a^d boa't of M* fri:” . I 
the envy of every antiqunr.an in t'w' or anv oth-r cou»**'. 
They had passf'd the door of th’»T inn, and r-i’-ed a httb 
dotv n the villrue, before they r co I'-ct'-d tho t rn re sp in • ! ’ • 
it stood As they turned bad* Mr. Pickwick’s eye L’l np' a 
small broken stone, parfr'Iy barrd in tn" ground, in fro-,* < f n 
cottanc door. Ho paused 

“ This is very 'trance,” s" 1 3Tr P.et- -rk 

“ What is strange * ” inoa *• d Mr Tup’rnn, '*n*".nc •a'* ’’v 
at object nc.'r him, b’t the rgl’t one. “ G-''! I'h 

w hat’s the matter ? ” 

Tins la't was an rjr.rd'it'on of irrc-ir’-'ihle 
occa'ionrd by sc^irg Mr. Pickn ck, in his enthu'.asm fo- “ '* 
coverv, fall on his krccs I'^fore the 1 fie '‘oao, and con i ''co 
wijung <hc dust ofl it with pod < t-l ’'rn -■'-ciii f. 

“ 1 acre »s an ir'cnpt '•■n h-'-- ' 'a’d Picka c’r. 

" Is It po«iblc * " s'>id M- Tup’' an 

" I can disc rn,” continu d Mr P.ckw'ck, rrbUng a~rar ’-/h 
oil his might, and panne .:'**ntiy through 1 r <-pcr**'^ ' ' I 

can d’se^rn a cro's and a B rrd tnv'n a T T ' r irp-r.'r* ” 
cont.m.ed Mr. Pickv.'ck. start rn up “ Th,s r ' >mc vr-y r d 
inscript'on existing p.rhap' Ic’-g b'forc the ancient al*rrht>n 
in this place. It must not be lost ” 

He tapp'-d a* tae cot‘an'' d''-*-, A labei.'a'’n rr'n oni»n d ’t 
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“ Do you know how this stone came here, my friend ? ” in- 
quired the benevolent hlr Pickwick. 

“ No, I doan’t, sir,” rephed the man civilly. “ It was here 
long afore I war born, or any on us" 
hir. Pickwick glanced triumphantly at his companionn 
“ You — ^you — ^are not particidarly attached to it, I dare say,'' | 
said Mr. Pickwick, trembhng with anxiety. " You wouldn't ' 
mind selling it, now * ” 

“ Ah ' but who'd buy it ^ " inquired the man, with an ex- 
pression of face which he probably meant to be very cunnmg 
“ rU give you ten shillmgs for it, at once," said Mr. Pickwick, 

“ If you would take it up for me.” 

The astonishment of the village may be easily imagined, when 
(the httle stone having been raised with one wrench of a spade) 

3Ir Pickwick, by dint of great personal exertion, bore it with his 
own hands to the mn, and after havmg carefully washed it, de- | 
posited it on the table. ' 

The exultation and joy of the Pickwickians knew no bounds, ^ 
when their patience and assidmty, their washing and scraping, ^ 
were crowned with success The stone was uneven and broken, f 
and the letters were straggling and irregular, but the following 
fragment of an inscription was clearly to be deciphered ; 

+ 

B 1 L S T 
U M 
P S H I 
S. M. 

ARK 

Mr. Pickwick’s eyes sparkled with delight, as he sat and gloated 
over the treasure he had discovered. He had attained one of 
the greatest objects of his ambition. In a county known to 
abound in remains of the early ages ; in a village in which there 
still existed some memorials of the older time, he — he, the Chair- 
man of the Pickwick Club— had discovered a strange and curious 
inscription of unquestionable antiquity, which had vi holly 
escaped the observation of the many learned men who had pre- 
Cvdcd him. lie could hardly trust the evidence of his senses 
*' This — this," said he, " determines me. Wc return to town, 
to-morrow." 

•* ! " exclaimed his admiring followers 

n..~. j ^kkwick. " This treasure must be at 

- ceponitcd vrhere it can be thoronghly investigated, and 
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fl'iproperly understood, I have another rea'on for thus »top H 
a few days, an election is to take place for the ho’-ouchof E'itru';- 
at which ilr. Perker, a gentleman v horn 1 lately met i'- th'' 
agent of one of the candidates We wul behold and minut' Iv 
examine, a scene so interesting to every Englii’ "inn •' 

7 “We will," was the animated cry o' three 
7^ Mr Pickwick looked round him The attaclimeat ami fc-.o ir 
*^of his followers, lighted up a glow of enthusi'ism within ii .. 
j.,He was their leader, and he felt it 

^ “ Let us celebrate this happy meeting with a convivrl *' 

iCsaid he This proposition, like the other, w-is received vi*’' 
unanimous applause Having himself d^po^ited the imj-or* .nt 
I ^ stone m a small deal box, purchased from t’'c 'andiads for 
’7 purpose, he placed himself in an armcha’r at tl"* h''ad of the 
table ; and the evening was devoted to fostn ity and co ivcr^ ,t on 
7 It was past eleven o’clock — a late hour for the litth of 

' Cobham — when ilr. Pickwick retired to the bedroom which 1 *1 
been prepared for his reception lie threw open the ht' l> 
7 window, and setting his light upon the taii’c, fell into a Irsin of 
7 meditation on the hurried events of the two pncedinr dm « 

7 The hour and the place were both favourable to ceni-nnph* on , 
"■ Mr. Pickwick was roused by the church-clock str.hinc t.r. ]',r 
The fir=t stroke of the hour sounded solemnh in his ca“, but wl -n 
the bell ceased the stillness seemed in'unportaltle , — he nln < 
felt as if he had lost a companion lie ^,as nenoj' and c-cn 1 , 
and hastily undressing nmisclf and phcin” his he t in th r'/ , 
ney, got into bed 

Every one has experienced that disac’-erab’e 'tato of i n li. 
in which a sensation of bodily wcanness m arm con^'-rd*; a^- .i.*-' 
an inability to sleep It was Mr. Pickwjch’a conait on t’ r 
i moment, he tossed first on one sMc and then »'n th" «•’ r. 
and pcrsoaeringly closed lus eyes as if to ec-’x hir.*^ h* to 'h’n 
It wes of no use Vriiether it was the unwonted o: < 'f'an h. i 
undergone, or the beat, or the brandy a^'d .aat''r. or : 

bed — whatever it was, his thonchts kept rcaertmj v ry ur- . - 
fortably to the grim p’ctures downstairs, rnd t ’'0 r’d s‘or.w t'* 
which they bad given rise in the course of ibo c\ (*’>'’ .M*': 

half an hour's tumbling about, lie came to t’ c un'at s' c‘o~*r >r- 
clusion that it was of no use tryirc to sleep , so h" p"-: no r ’ 
part’ally dressed hmisrif Anathing, he thoncht, w.m Iv’"'* 
than lymg there fancying aM hnds of l'o-ror=! He ie-ohtd t. '* 
of the window — jt was very dark He w''li..'d abo ih" roo".— 
it was verv lonriv 
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He had taken a few turns from the door to the window, and 
from the window to the door, when the clergyman's manuscript 
for the first time entered his head. It was a good thought. If it 
faded to interest him, it might send him to sleep, He took it 
from his coat-pocket, and dravring a small table towards his 
bedside, trimmed the light, put on his spectacles, and composed : 
himself to read. It was a strange handwriting, and the paper 
was much soded and blotted. The title gave him a sudden start, 
too ; and he could not avoid casting a wistful glance round the 
room. Reflecting on the absurdity of givmg way to such feehngs, 
however, he trimmed the Ught again, and read as follows: 

A MADMAH’S MA2HJSCRIPT 

* Yes ! ” — a madman's • How that word would have struck ^ 
to my heart, many years ago ! How it would have roused th» j 
terror that used to come upon me sometimes ; sending the blood | 
hissing and tingling through my veins, till the cold dew of fear { 
stood in large drops upon my skin, and my knees knocked to- * 
gether with fright 1 I like it now though. It's a fine name. | 
Show me the monarch whose angry frown was ever feared like 
the glare of a madman's eye — ^whose cord and axe were ever half 
so sure as a madman's gripe. Ho • ho ! It's a grand thing to be 
mad 1 to be peeped at like a wild lion through the uon bars — i 
to gnash one's teeth and howl, through the long still night, to the 
merry nng of a heavy chain — and to roll and twine among the 
straw, transported with such brave music. Hurrah for the mad- 
house > Oh, it's a rare place ’ 

“ I remember days when I was afraid of being mad , when I 
used to start from my sleep, and fall upon my knees, and pray 
to be spared from the curse of my race ; when I rushed from the 
Bight of merriment or happiness, to hide myself in some lonely 
place, and spend the weary hours in watching the progress of 
the fever that u-as to consume my brain. I loaew that madness ; 
w as mixed up with my very blood, and the marrow of my bones ; | 
that one generation had passed away without the pestilence j 
appearmg among them, and that I was the first in whom it would ^ 
rcMve I knev it must be so : that so it always had been, and so 
it ever would be : and vhen I cowered in some obscure corner 
of a crowded room, and saw men whisper, and point, and turn 
their eyes towards me, I knew they were telling each other of 
the doomed madman ; and I slunk away again to mope in 
solitude. * 

1 did this for years ; long, long years they were The nights 
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here are long sometimes — ^verv long ; but ihev 
to the restless nights and dreadful dreams I li-’d 
It makes me cold to remember them. Large dus] 
sly and jeenng faces crouched m the comers of t 
b6nt over my bed at mght, tempting me to mr 
told me in low whispers, that the floor of the old h 
my father’s father died, was stained with his ow 
by his ow n hand in raging madness I drove m; 
my cars, but they screamed into my head till the rc 
It, that m one generation before him the madne 
but that his grandfather had lived for ycar= wi 
fettered to the ground, to prevent his tcanng him 
I knew they told the truth — I knew it well. I Ini 
years before, though they had tried to keep it fri 
ha ’ I was too cunning for them, madman as thci 

“ At last it came upon me, and I wondered hov 
haae feared it I could go into the world now, a 
shout with the best among them I knew 1 w « r 
did not even suspect it lloi. I used to hug niv'-cll 
when I thought of the fine trick I wa® playing tl i 
old pointmg and leering, when I was not mad, but 
that I might one day become so ' .bid hor I u'c 
joy, when I was alone, and thoucht how well I ki 
and how quickly my kmd friends would have f illc 
they had kno'vn the truth I could have scrcaincc 
when I dined alone wnth some fine roar.ii" fellow, 
pale he would haa e turned, and how fas: ho w cuf 
he had knowm that the dear friend who sat close to 
mg a br.glit gkttcrutg kn’fe, was a madman wa'h ; 
end half the will, to pluncc it in Lis heart Oh i’ 
lifi ’ 

" Riches hcccme nunc, wealth poured in unon r t 
in pleasures enhanced a thousand fold tome by the 
of my well-kept secret I mhented an c®t’’te ' 
eagle-eyed law itself — bad been dcecncd and bad 
disputed thousands to a madm-n's hand® on 
of the sbarp-Eigbtcd men of sound miud t 1 c-e 
of the lawyer, eager to di«co\ cr a f.aw < The i"''*’.' 
bed oa cr-rc.achcd them all 

“ I had money How I wrs courted ’ I sj'^a' 
How I was nra'sed ? How tic®' thre-' t-oid 
brothers humbled themsehes lefom me ’ T' e c>’3 
fitbcr too — such defe*erce— «-ar,i n ® — tueh u' 
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Bhip — ^he ■worsliipped me ! The old man had a daughter, and 
the young men a sister ; and all the five were poor. I was rich ; 
and when I married the girl, I saw a smile of tnumph play upon 
the faces of her needy relatives, as they thought of their weU- 
planned scheme, and their fine prize It was for me to smde. 
To smile ! To laugh outright, and tear my hair, and roll upon 
the ground with slnieks of merriment. They httle thought they 
had married her to a madman. 

“ Stay. K they had known it, would they have saved her ? A 
sister’s happiness against her husband's gold. The hghtest 
feather I blow mto the air, against the gay cham that ornaments 
my body I 

“ In one thmg I was deceived with all my cunning. If I had 
not been mad— for though we madmen are sharp-witted enough, 
w’e get bewildered sometimes — ^I should have known that the 
gill would rather have been placed, stifi and cold in a dull leaden 
coffin, than borne an envied bride to my rich, ghttenng house. I 
should have known that her heart was with the dark-eyed boy 
whose name I once heard her breathe m her troubled sleep ; and 
that she had been sacrificed to me, to relieve the poverty of the 
old white-headed man, and the haughty brothers. 

“ I don’t remember forms or faces now, but I know the girl 
was beautiful I hioio she was; for in the bright moonhght 
nights, when I start up from my sleep, and all is qmet about me, 
I see, standmg still and motionless m one comer of this cell, a 
slight and wasted figure with long black hair, which streaming 
down her back, stirs with no earthly wmd, and eyes that fix their 
gaze on me, and never wink or close. Hush ! the blood chills 
at my heart as I wnte it down — that form is her’s ; the face is 
veiy pale, and the eyes ato glassy bright ; but I know them well. 
That figure never moves ; it never frowns and mouths as otiicrs 
do, that fill tills place sometimes , but it is much more dreadful 
to me, even than the spirits that tempted me many years ago — it 
comes fresh from the grave, and is so very death-like. 

“ I'or nearly a year I saw that face grow paler ; for nearly a 
year I sav- the tears steal down the mournful cheeks, and never 
knew the cause I found it out at Inst, though. They could 
not keep it from me lone She had never liked me ; I had never 
tliouL'ht she did . slio despised ray wealth, and hated the splen- 
dojr m whith she lived I had not expected that. She loved 
aimihcr This I had nc\cr thought of Strange fechnescamo 
over me, and thoughts, forced upon me by some secret power 
round .and ro.ind mv bram I d«d not Into her, thousb 
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. I hated the hoy she still wept for I pitied — ^yes I pit ci — :i c 
wretched hfe to which her cold and selfish relations had dooiaf 1 
her. I knew that she could not hvc long, but the thought tl, .t 
before her death she naight give birth to some ill-fii'-'i bcini: 
destined to hand down madness to its offspring, deten i nc 5 n > . 
I resolved to kill her. 

“ For many weeks I thought of poison, and th^n cf dro\ 
and then of fire A fine sight the grand house in fiain*", . nl 
. madman’s wife smouldenng away to cinders Think of the . 
) of a large reward, too, and of some sane man swing.nc in the \ i' i 
for a deed he never did, and all through a mean' .n's cu..n n ’ 

, 1 thought often of this, but I gave it up at last On • thf* ph j-j • 

! of stropping the razor day after day, fcclip" the tharp c ig( r’.ii 
thinking of the gash one stroke of its thin brirht o'^ge o, hi m I 

“ At last the old spirits who had been with n c *=0 oft*.n b .'ore 
whispered m my ear that the time was conic, and thrust t! >' t r r n 
, razor into my hand I grasped it firmly, rose «oftly from t nc if d, 
and leaned over my sleeping wife Her fate '.."s bunci in 
hands I withdrew them softly, and they fcM 1 ‘•‘li.'-'y on It 
bosom She had been wcepmg;for the tracer of the rs vtc 
still wet upon her cheek Her face was ca'm and plac d ; 'nJ 
even as I looked upon it, a tranquil smile h_htcd up h*r p*.’ 
features. I laid mj hand softlj on her shoake' She •’t ■r''- 
— it was only a passing dream I leant forward again b*.c 
screamed, and woke 

“ One motion of my hand, and she would nea C’ again l. \ t 
uttered cry or sound But I was startled, and drea b .ck Her 
eyes were fused on nimc I know not how it was, i,ut t: t co . on 
and frightened me , and I quaJed beneath tl cm She ro' > frrni 
the bed, still gaang fixcdlv and steadily on me 1 tre no’t>i , 
the razor was m my hand but I could not move SI c ‘nadc 
towards the door As she neared it, she turned, and wThd*r.T 
her eyes from my face The «pcll was broken I bonni^ i fo'- 
w ard, and clutched her by the .a*-m Uttering shne’-* upon s • ri' k 
she simk upon the ground. 

“Now I could ha\e killed her ar.thout a s'^aicalc b-t 
house was alarmed I liea-d the tread of foot'*cp' en t t\ 

1 replaced the razor in its usual drawe", unfar‘cned *\.r: a* d 

celled loudly for asss'ancc. 

" They came, and raised he', end placed I cr on the bed Sh* 
lay bereft of animation for hours ; and when 1 fe, lool , ."ud ff^eten 
returned, her senses had deserted her, and she raved w^idb. and 
funnntir 
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“ Doctors were called m — great men who rolled np to my door 
in easy carriages, with fine horses and gaudy servants. They 
were at her bedside for weeks They had a great meeting, and 
consulted together in low and solemn voices m another room. 
One, the cleverest and most celebrated among them, took me 
aside, and bidding me prepare for the worst, told me — ^me, tlio 
madman * — that my wife was mad. He stood close beside mo 
at an open wmdow, his eyes looking m my face, and his hand laid 
upon my arm With one efiort, I could have hurled him mto 
the street beneath It would have been rare sport to have done 
it , but my secret was at stake, and I let him go. A few days 
after, they told me I must place her tmder some restraint • I 
must provide a keeper for her. I ! I went into the open fields 
where none could hear me, and laughed till the air resounded 
with my shouts • 

“ She died nest day. The white-headed old man followed her 
to the grave, and the proud brothers dropped a tear over the m- 
sensible corpse of her whose sufferings they had regarded in her 
lifetime with muscles of iron. All this was food for my secret 
mirth, and I laughed behmd the white handkerchief which I 
held up to my face, as we rode home, 'till the tears came into my 
eyes 

But though I had earned my object and lolled her, I was 
restless and disturbed, and I felt that before long my secret must 
be known. I could not hide the wild mirth and joy which boiled 
withm me, and made me when I was alone, at home, jump up 
and beat my hands together, and dance round and round, and 
roar aloud ^Mien I v ent out, and saw the busy crow ds hurrj'ing 
about the streets ; or to the theatre, and heard the sound of music, 
and beheld the people dancing, I felt such glee, that I could 
have rushed among them, and tom them to pieces limb from 
Umb, and howled m transport. But I ground my teeth, and 
jtracl: my feet upon tne floor, and drove my sharp nails into 
my hands I kept it down ; and no one knew I was a madm.in 

“ I remember — though it’s one of the last thmgs I can remem- 
ber . for now I nuv up realities with my dreams, and having so 
much to do, and being always hurried here, have no time to separ- 
ate the two, from some strange confusion in which they get m- 
\o!\c(l— -I remember how I let It out at last. Ha > ha! I think 
I •Hie th/.r fr.ghtcnwl looks now. and fee! the case with winch I 

'■* clenched fist mto their white 

.a I .Ion n c the , ,nd and left them scrormin^r 
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. “ He looked imeasily loimd him, and I saw his hand grasp tit j 
back of his chair but he said nothing. U 

“ * You villain,^ said I, * I found you out ; I discovered yout| j 
hellish plots against me ; I know her heart was fixed on some^j 
one else before you compelled her to many me. I knowit~-l|! 
know it.* -! 

** He jumped suddenly from his chair, brandished it alolt,?; 
and bid me stand back — ^for I took care to be getting closer to', 
him all the time I spoke. * 

“ I screamed rather than talked, for I felt tumultuous passions i 
eddying through my veins, and the old spirits whispenng and v 
taimting me to tear his heart out. 

“ ‘ Damn you,’ said I, startmg up, and ruslung upon him ; ‘ I Ij 
killed her. I am a madman. Down with yon. Blood, blood * *; 
I will have it ! * . 

" I turned aside with one blow the chair he hurled at me in his j'j 
terror, and closed with him ; and with a heavy crash we rolled ' 
upon the floor together. \ 

“ It was a fine struggle that ; for he was a tall strong man, . 
fightmg for his Iifej and I, a powerful madman, thirsting to ' 
destroy him. I knew no strength could equal mine, and I was 
right. Right again, though a madman I His struggles grew 
famtei. I knelt upon his chest, and clasped his brawny throat | 
firmly with both hands. His face grew purple ; his eyes were 
startmg from his head, and with protruded tongue, he seemed to i 
mock me. I squeezed the tighter ^ ; 

" The door was suddenly hurst open with a loud noise, and a ■ 
crowd of people rushed forward, crymg aloud to each other to 
secure the madman. 

“ My secret was out ; and my only struggle now was lor liberty 

and freedom. I gamed my feet before a hand was on me, threw 

myself among my assailants, and cleared my way with my strong 
arm, as if I boro a hatchet m my hand, and hewed them down 
before me. I gained the door, dropped over the banisters, and m 
an instant was m the street. 

*' Straight and swift I ran, and no one dared to stop me. I heard 
the noise of feet behind, and redoubled my speed. It grew fainter 
and fainter in the distance, and at length died away altogether : 
hut on I bounded, through mash and rivulet, over fence and wall, 
with a wild shout which was taken up by the strange beings that 
flocked around me on every «ide, and swelled the sound, till it 
pierced the air I was borne upon the arms of demons who swept 
along upon the wind, and bore down bank and hedge before ; 
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jjiem, and spun me round and round vath a rosUe "id a ^p>'' I 
“hat made my head smm, until at last they th'O'vr me from tiicm 
. 71 th a violent shock, and I fell heavily upon tiie c ’■th V< Lcn 
~ -woke I foimd myself here — here m this gay ce'I vLcre the r in- 
jght seldom comes, and the moon steals in in rap wL'ch only 
■'erve to show the dark shadows about me, and that s lent rg-aro 
. n its old comer, ^^^len I he awake, I can sometimes hear E'ran::o 
ij.hrieks and cries from distant parts of this large p^'-ce W^’at 
"hey are, I know not . but they neither come from that pale fo-n 
jior does it regard them. For from the first sh-’oes of dask 't'U 
7^he earliest light of morning, it still stands motionless m the f aui ’ 
•place, listening to the music of my iron chain, and r, atching n; 
gambols on my straw bed ” 

At the end of the manuscript was i-rrittcn, in another hand, 
■this note : 

[The unhappy man whose ravings arc recorded aboac, w® ■' 
melancholy instance of the baneful results of eaerg.es m 5 iircc*'' 1 
m early life, and excesses prolonged until their co'ire^ticnccs ca iM 
nca’cr be repaired. The thoughtless riot, dissipation, .and rki i"- 
chery of his younger days, produced feve® and deli-’um. T o 
first eCucta of the latter was the strange de!u«’o.i fo it ded up an ■■ 
well-kimwn medical theory, strongly contended fo' by s^'me a»Hl 
as strongly contested by others, that an le’-cd.tara m-nn'-'® 
existed in his family. This produced a settled gloom, wl Kh in 
time developed a morbid insaruty, and finally ternan ,ted in rawn" 
madness There is every reason to belieae th''* the 
detailed, though distorted m the descrip* >on by ii.s c!.‘c" I 
imagination, really happened It is only matter of v order to 
those who vcrc acquainted with the anccs of lu early c-ro'”, 
that his passions, when no longer con'rollcd by rcaran d d r."t 
lead him to the commission of still more fr.ghtful deeds ] 

Sir Pickwick’s candle was just expir.ng in t’e s-ri'’* he 
concluded the perusal of the old c’c’camian's maniis~'.pt , '••.d 
when the light went suddenly out, without r.ny ‘■'.''t • * 

by way of yarning, it comrrunica'ci a very cons’d'^r-'bk 
to his excited frame. Has*ily throwm" oil 6,.ch art clcr of do*' . 
mg as he had put on when he rose from 1. s unei<y bi-d and cat* in'* 
a fearful glance aroond, he once mare s''ramblcJ La®* ly be'vo'i 
the sheets, and soon fell fa®* -s’cip 

The sun aras sinning brilliamly into hi® chaml't* when I e 
awoke, and the mormnn was far *'d. incei T* e gloom, whicii 
had oppressed him on the previous n\;V, h-d d;®-'p; c-irtd w/h. 


■* 
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the dark shadows which shrouded the landscape, and his thoughts | 
and feelings were as hght and gay as the mommg itself. .Mter 
a hearty breakfast, the four gentlemen sallied forth to walk to 
Gravesend, followed by a man bearing the stone in its deal box. 
They reached that town about one o'clock (their luggage they 
had directed to be forwarded to the City, from Rochester), and \ 
bemg fortunate enough to secure places on the outside of a coach, H 
arrived in London in sound health and spints, on that same after* 
noon. " 


The next three or four days were occupied with the preparations * 
which were necessary for their journey to the borough of Eatans- 
will. As any reference to that most important undertakmg 
demands a separate chapter, we may devote the few hues which | 
remain at the close of this, to narrate, with great brevity, the h 
history of the antiquarian discovery. I,' 

It appears from the Transactions of the Club, then, that 3Ir. i 
Pickwick lectured upon the discovery at a General Club Meetmg, g 
convened on the night suCceedmg their return, and entered mto | 
a variety of ingenious and erudite speculations on the meanmg f 
of the inscription. It also appears that a skilful artist executed | 
a faitliful delineation of the curiosity, which was engraven on ' 
stone, and presented to the Royal Antiquarian Society, and other 
learned bodies — ^that heart-burnings and jealousies without 
number, were created by rival controversies which were penned 
upon the subject — and that Mr. Pickwick himself wrote a Pam- 
phlet, contaimng nmety-six pages of very small print, and twenty- 
seven different readings of the inscnption. That three old 
gentlemen cut off their eldest sons with a shillmg a-piece for 
presuming to doubt the antiquity of the fragment — and that one 
enthusiastic individual cut himself off prematurely, in despair 
at being unable to fathom its meaning. That Mr. I?ickwick w as 
elected an honorary member of seventeen native and foreign > 
societies, for making the discovery ; that none of the seventeen 
could make an3rthing of it ; but that all the seventeen agreed it 
was very extraordinary. 

Mr. Blotton, indeed — and the name vail be doomed to the 
undjpng contempt of those who cultivate the mysterious and the 
sublime — ^Mr. Blotton, we say, with the doubt and caaalling 
peculiar to vulgar mind's, prc-iimed to state a \iew of the cisn, 
as degrading as ndiculoiis Mr. Blotton, with a mean desire to 
tarnish the lustre of the immo’^al name of Pirkuick, actu:illy 
undertook a journey to Cobham in per-'on, and on his return, 
e-vrcTstir-iflj ob<er,c'I m in oral on at f h^ club that he had seen 
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the man from •n-hom the stone ■nros parchised ; t\at *he m-'i 
presnmed the stone to be ancient, but solcmnlv dcn’cd the 'i-'t - 
qmfy of the mscnption — ^masmuch as he rcprcjcn^cd it to I o 
been rudely carved by himself m an idle mood, and to d-'p'-iy 
letters mtended to bear neither more nor less than the sr r’*' 
construction of— “ BILL STU5IPS. HIS MAP.K " ; and tint 
Stumps, bemg httle m the habit of onginal compo-'lion, rni 
more accustomed to be guided by the sound of vrords than bv 
the stnet rules of orthography, had omitted the coacla'h^^ L ^ 
of his Christian name 

The Pickwick Club (ns might have been cr.pccted frcri so 
enlightened an Institution, rcccr.ed this statemcn* mt j tic 
contempt it deserved, cvpcllcd the presumptuous and li’-^-n- 
ditioned Blotton, and a oted Mr. Pickmck a pair of gold «pcc!ac’'‘r 
in token of their confidence and approbation ; in return for wh’*- u 
Mr Pickwick caused a portrait of himself to be painted, nni hunr 
up in the club room 

Mr. Blottou though ejected was not conquered. He a''i wro'e 
a pamphlet, addressed to the seventeen learned soc ct'cs nat ic 
and foreign, containing a repetition of the stateircnt he ' 'd 
already made, and rather more than half int’matint Ins op ’'.•'■t. 
that the seventeen learned soc’ctics were so man" " ' 

Hereupon the virtuous indignation of the scaea'ci’i icaru'' * 'o • 
etics, native and foreign, beme roused soacril fresh pr.''.p’.ict'* 
appeared; the foreign learned socetes efcrc'pcr.df i wuh tlo 
native learned societies; the nat'vc learned s-acct c«tT"u'’-.to 3 
the pamphlets of the foreign learned societies into Kac: , th'* 
foreign learned societies tr.ausiatcd the pamplilc's of the n't’ac 
learned societies into all sorts of languages , and thus cc'r''"'’acf d 
that celebrated sc.cntiGc discussion so v c!’ known to all :_c . a' 
the Pickwick controversy 

But this base attempt to injure Mr. Picrr.*.ck, rcccih-i upon 
the bead of its calumnioas author. T1 e seventi on Icar-.'- i i;-!: - 
ctics unaninio.isly a'oted the presurop'oons Blctton rn imTunt 
meddler, rnd forthwith set to work upon more trea* t-j than ever 
And to this day the stone reir.'’in5, an illcg'ble mcr,uu.tnt cf Mr 
Pickwick's greatness and a tropl y to the h'tlcacs? of hJ 

enemies 

CHAPTER Xll 

nnscnrrivr or x vri v P'-'orv avr •’rorr r'':v ~ ov t”i rArr or vt» 

ncKwicK . NO irss an v'qc'.i in ns vru. rr in* in rns n'rcr v 

Mn. PickuIvk’*: apirtmcnts m Gvi^wc s S'rtrt. ahhouch cn.a 
bni'tod n'U onlv of a verv rea* --.d ccrafort able 
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description, but peculiarly adapted for tbe resideace of a man of | 
his gemus and observation. His sitting-room was the first floor h 
front, his bed-room the second floor frqnt ; and thus, whether he [| 
were sittmg at his desk in his parlour, or standmg before the || 
■dressmg-glass in his dormitory, he had an equal opportunity of i| 
contemplating human nature in all the numerous phases it || 
exhibits, in that not more populous than popular thoroughfare. H 
Bos landlady, Mrs. Bardell — ^the relict and sole executrix of a >i 
•deceased custom-house officer — was a comely woman of bustlmg | 
manners and agreeable appearance, with a natural genius for 
cooking, improved by study and long practice, into an exquisite 
talent. There were no children, no servants, no fowls. The only f 
inmates of the house were a large man and a small boy ; the 
first a lodger, the second a production of Mrs. Bardell’s. The 
large man was always home precisely at ten o'clock at night, 
at which hour he re^arly condensed himself into the limits of 
a dwarfish French bedstead in the back parlour ; and the mfantme ^ 
sports and gymnastic exercises of Master Bardell were exclusively : 
confined to the neighbouring pavements and gutters. Cleanlmess | 
and quiet reigned throughout the house ; and in it Mr. Pickwick's | 
wdl was law. | 

To any one acquainted with these points of the domestic econ- i 
omy of the establishment, and conversant with the admirable I 
regulation of Mr. Pickwick’s mind, his appearance and behaviour t 
on the morning previous to that which had been fixed upon for 
the journey to Eatanswill, would have been most mysterious and 
unaccountable. He paced the room to and fro with hurried 
steps, popped his head out of the window at intervals of 
about three minutes each, constantly referred to his watch, and 
exhibited many other manifestations of impatience very unusual 
with him. It was evident that something of great importance 
was in contemplation, but what that somethmg was, not even ‘ 
iirs. Bardell herself had been enabled to discover. 

“ iirs. Bardell ” said Mr. Pickwick, at last, as that amiable 
female approached the termination of a prolonged dustmg of the 
apartment — 

“ Sir,” said Mrs Bardell. 

'* Your httlo boy is a very long time gone ” 

“ Why it’s a good long way to the Borough, sir,” remonstrated 
Mrs B iidcll. 

“ .\h,” S3’d ilr. Pickwick, “ very true ; so it is ” 

M- Pickwick relapsed into silence, and ilre Bardell resumed 
li'r dttstme 
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** Mrs BardcU,” said Mr Pick\ncb, at the cxpirrtioa of a fc ^ 
minutes 

“ Sir,” said Mrs Bardell again 

" Do yon tlunk it a much greater espense to keep tvro p: „p!c, 
than to keep one t ” 

“ La, Mr. Pickwnck,” said Mrs Bardell, colour'ng up the 
very border of her cap, as she fancied she observe! a ' of 
matnmonial tmnklo m the eyes of her lodger ; “ La, 31 r r;c’ - 
mck, rrhat a question ' ” 

" Well, but do you ? ” mquircd Jlr Pickwick 
That depends—” said ilrs Bardell, approach'ng t* >' 
very near to Mr. Pickunck’s elbow, wL.ch wn>! plmtcd on tie 
table — ** that depends a good deal upon the pcr=''n, you know, 
Mr. Pickwick; and whether it’s a saving and careful 

BIT.” 

“ That’s very true,” said 3Ir Pickwick, ” but the p-'—on I r 
in my eye (here he looked aery hard at JIrs Bardclii I thinl p-r- 
Bcsscs these qualities ; and has, moreover, a con? ticrab''* knn-. 
ledge of the world, and a great deal of sharpness, M’V. Eard'b ; 
which may bo of material use to me." 

” La, Mr. Pickwack,” said Mrs. Bardell , the critason Ti'’nr 
to her cap-border again 

" I do,” said Mr. Pickwick, growing energetic, cr w-xs li«» wo-.t 
in speaking of a subject which interested bun, " I do, uide' i; 
and to tell you the truth, Mrs Bardell, I have made up my mind ” 

” Dear me, sir,” exclaimed Sirs Bardell 

” You'll think it \cry strange now,” said the am'ablc Mr P :l - 
wick, with a good-humoured glance at Lis comp'-n on. " (La’ I 
never consulted you about this matter, and nc\ c' even rren: onw 
it, till I sent your little boy out this momi*'g — eh 1 ” 

Mrs Bardell could only reply by a loot Si-e lad lore — or- 
shipped 3Ir. Pickwick at a disf.mce, but ht-c s' e was, all .at cn~c, 
raised to a pinnacle to which her wilde't •'▼’d no'* cx'ravar.nt 
hopes had never dared to aspire. Mr Psclwvk wr« gor''t<3 
propose — a deliberate plan, too — sent her lit *le I't" to the B ■‘w '^h, 
to get him out of the w.av — ^how thouchthil— h<^w corj; dc’-- 
atc! 

“ Well,” said Mr Pickwick, “ what do yen thiik t " 

“ Oh, Mr Pickwick,” sa’d Mrs, BardcU, tremb! ng v .I'l nr*a- 
tion, *' you’re very kind, sir." 

" It’ll save you a good deal o! trouble, won’t it 1 ” raid !Ir. 
Pickwick. 

" Oh, I never thought nnyihinc of the troub’e, fir,” rep” td Mrs. 
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Bardell ; " and, of couise, I slioidd take more trouble to please 
you theu, thau ever ; but it is bo kind of you, Mr. Pickwick, to 
have so much cousideratiou for my loneliness.” 

“ Ah, to be sure," said Mr. Pickrock ; “ I never thought of 
that. When I am in town, you’ll always have somebody to sit 
with you. To be sure, so you will.” 

" I’m sure I ought to be a very happy woman,” said Mrs 
Bardell. 

” And your httle boy — ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Bless his heart ! ” mterposed Mrs. Bardell, with a maternal 
sob. 


” He, too, will have a compamon," resumed Mr. Pickwick, “ a 
lively one, who’ll teach him. I’ll be bound, more tricks in a week 
than he would ever learn m a year.” And Mr, Pickwick smiled 
placidly. 

" Oh you dear — ” said Mrs. Bardell. 

Mr. Pickwick started 

“ Oh you kmd, good, playful dear,” said Mrs. Bardell ; and 
without more ado, she rose from her chair, and flung her arms 
round Mr. Pickwick’s neck, with a cataract of tears and a chorus 
of sobs. 

” Bless my soul,” cried the astoiushed Mr. Pickwick ; — Mrs. 
Bardell my good woman — dear me, what a situation — pray 
consider. — ^Mrs. Bardell, don’t — ^if anybody should come — 

“ Oh, let them come,” exclaimed Mrs Bardell, frantically; 
** I’ll never leave you — dear, kmd, good, soul ; " and, with these 
words, Mrs Bardell clung the tighter. 

“ Mercy upon me,” said Mr. Pickwick, struggling violently, 
” I hear somebody coming up the stairs Don't, don't, there's 
a good creature, don’t.” But entreaty and remonstrance were 
alike unavailing : for Mrs Bardell had fainted in Mr. Pickwick’s 
arms ; and before he could gam time to deposit her on a chair, 
Master Bardell entered the room, ushering m Mr. Tupman, Mr 
Winkle, and Jfr, Snodgrass 

Mr. Pickwick was struck motionless and speechless. He stood 
with his lovely burden m lus arms, gaong vacantly on the coun- 
tenances of his friends, without the slightest attempt at recog- 
nition or explanation. They, in their turn, stared at him , and 
Bardell, in his turn, stored at everybody. 

1 he r-stonifhment of the Pickwicldans was so absorbing, and 
the perplexity of Mr Pickwick was so extreme, tint thev mnlit 
remain^ in exactly the same relative situations until t hr. 

BK-mat.oa of the lady was restored, had it not been for 
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a most beautiiul and touchmg expression ol fi!n! aCcclioa on the 
part of her yonthfnl son. Clad in a tight suit of cordurov, sp-ih ’lei 
with brass buttons of a very considerable size, he at first rtoc-d at 
the door astounded and uncertain, but by degrees, the impres- 
sion that his mother must have suCered some pcr'=onal dniT-gc, 
pervaded his partially developed mmd.and considering 3Ir Pid.- 
wick as the aggressor, he set up an appalling and sorni-eirtLlv 
kind of howhng, and butting forward nith hi*! head, com'ao''rr i 
assailmg that immortal gentleman about the back and Ifijr*, with 
such blows and pmehes as the strength of his arm, and the vio- 
lence of his excitement, allowed 
** Take this little nllam awav,” said the agonised ilr Pic* . tel , 
" he's mad ” 

“■What w the matter? "said the three tong>ie-ti'‘d I’icl - 
wicliians 

" I don't know," rephed Mr. Pickwick, pcttie’-ly *' Tale 
away the boy ” (here Mr. Winkle emied the interostinr b,*/, 
screaming and struggling, to the further end of the apart 'lun:' 

" Now, help me, lead this woman down stairs " 

“ Oh, I am better now," said Mrs Bardcll, faintly 
*' Let me lead you down stairs," said the ever gallant Mr Tun- 
man. 

" Thank you, sir — thank you , " exclaimed jlr? Bardcll, 
hysterically And down stairs she was led accordingly, accom- 
pamed bj' her affectionate son 
" I cannot conceive — ” said Mr Pickwick, wh^n his friend 
returned — " I cannot conceive what has been the nafer siitb 
that woman I had merely announced to her mv intert'on of keep- 
ing a man servant, when she fell into the extrao'dinan raroxssm 
in which you found her Very cxtraordinarv' thing " 

" Very," said his three friends. 

** Placed me in such an extremely awkward siMnt'on," co*'- 
tinucd Mr Pickwick. 

“ Very,” was the reply of his followers, as they coughed fhghtly, 
and looked dubiously at each other. 

Till*! behaviour was not loct upon Mr Pickvick Be '3 

their incredulity Thev evidently su':p‘‘ctcd him 
" There is a man in tlie passage row," said Mr Tuti^'an 
“ It's the man I sj>oke to vou about," "aid ?ilr. I’t’ wirk, ** I 
sent for him to the Borough this morning Have the coodi «:« to 
call him uji. Snodcra's ” 

Mr Snodgrass did as he was desired ; and Mr Samuel Wcl'- r 
forthwith presented l.>nis<’lf 
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Oh. — you remember me, I suppose ® ” said Me. Pickwick. 

“ I should think so,*' replied Sam, -with a patronising mnk. 

Queer start that 'ere, but he was one too many for you, wam’t 
he ? Up to snufE and a pinch or two over — eh ® " 

“ Never mind that matter now,” said Mr. Pickwick hastily, 
** I want to speak to you about something else. Sit down.” 

” Thank 'ee, sir,” said Sam. And down he sat without farther 
bidding, having previously deposited his old white hat on the 
landing outside the door. “ Ta’nt a werry good 'tm to look at,” 
said Sam, “ but it’s an astonishin’ 'un to wear ; and afore the 
brim went, it was a werry handsome tile. Hows’ever it's lighter 
without it, that’s one thing, and every hole lets in some air, that’s 
another — ^wentOation gossamer I calls it.” On the dehvery of this 
sentiment, Mr. Weller smiled agreeably upon the assembled Pick- 
wiclrians. 

“ Now with regard to the matter on which I, with the concur- 
rence of these gentlemen, sent for you,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ That’s the pint, sir,” interposed Sam ; ” out vith it, as the 
father said to the child, wen he swallowed a farden ” 

” We want to know, in the first place,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
*' whether you have any reason to be discontented with your 
present situation,” 

“ Afore I answers that 'ere question, gen’Im'n,” replied Mr. 
Weller, " I should hke to know, in the Sist place, whether you’re 
a goin’ to purwide me with a better.” 

A sunbeam of placid benevolence played on Mr. Pickwick’s 
features as he said, “ I have half made up my mind to engage you 
myself,” 

*' Have you, though ? ” said Sam. 

Mr. Pickwick nodded in the affirmative. 

" Wages * ” inquired Sam. 

*' Twelve pounds a year,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Clothes » ” 

” Two suits.” 

Work 1 " 

** To attend upon me ; and travel about with me and these 
gentlemen here.” 

^ ” Take the bill down,” said Sam, emphatically. " I’m let to a 
Ringlc^ gentleman, and the terms is agreed upon ” 

” You accept the situation 1 " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

Certniy, replied Sam. " If the clothes fits me half as well nn 
the phee. they'll do." * 

You can a character of course i ” said Mr. Pickwick. 
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*' Afik the landlady o’ the WTiite Hart about that, sir," ropLcd 
Sam 

" Can you come this evening ? ” 

“ rU get into the clothes this minute, if they're here,” ra’d 
Sam vrith great alacrity. 

“ Call at eight this evening,” said Mr PickvicI , *' and if the 
inquiries are satisfactory, they shall be proaided ” 

With the single exception of one amiable irdi--cret!on, in rrl'Ich 
an assistant housemaid had equally participated, lh<' ’."'Vry of 
3Ir Weller's conduct was so very blamelc':'', t^ at 3Ir rick-..ic’. 
felt fully justified in closing the engagement tba»^ vc*y even: 
With the promptness and energy which characterised not only f'c 
pubhc proceedings, but all the private actions of this cstr loraira^y 
man, he at once led his new attendant to one of tho'e convenient 
emporiums where gentlemen's new and second-hand r’othrs are 
provided, and the troublesome and inconvenient forrr ilitr of 
measurement dispensed with , and before night h'd Jo'e-l n 
Mr Weller was furnished vith a grey coat with the P C l'ii**or. 
a black hat with a cockade to it, a pink striped waistcoat, 'i • t 
breeches and gaiters, and a vanety of other n^'ccssariis. t a 
numerous to recapitulate 

“ Well,” said that suddenly-transformed indi.idual, a'’ h'' ’J "k 
his seat on the outside of the Eatanswill coach next trorm".' ; 
“ I wonder whether I’m meant to be a footman, or a groon, or i 
gamekeeper, or a seedsman I looks hke a ro’t of comno of evt r\ 
one on 'em. Never mind ; there's change of ai'. p’cnly to ' 
and little to do , and all this suits my comp’aht uncommon , lo 
long life to the Picki icks, says I * ” 

CH.\PTER XIII 

SOStE ACCOC^^ or EATAXSWlLt, OrTHF STlTH OF ri».Tin'> TI’F! r.’>; 

AXD or THE EirCTIOV OF A lir'M 1,1 TO Sl.nCF IV l'»-u OlE'-T ' 

THAT .VXarVT, LOl \t, AND FIT' lOTlC i'0''Orr.l! 

We will franklr acknowledge, that up to t'lC pe-iod of o^r b i' : 
first immersed m the voluminous papers of t! e P ckwic’ C jh. e 
had never heard of EatanswiU ; we will vnth equal candour adm t. 
that wc haNc m vain searched for proof of t’’*' actual cx^^'cnc'* of 
such a place at the pres'-nt day. Kro^vmg the dc'-p n nance tn 
ba placed on every note and statement ci Mr. Pickv-cks , ani : pt 
presuming to set up our recollection acnlnct ihc rec'*"d'-d dpr’an- 
tioasof that great man, we bare cou'u'ted every autaorhy, bear- 
ing upon the subject, to v hich we could po'^siHy refer. c cave 
traced every name in schedules A ."’"d B, without s:''c*:r-g with 
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tliat of EatanswiU ; we have xnmutely examined every corner of 
the Pocket County Maps issued for the "benefit of society by our 
distinguished publishers, and the same result has attended our 
investigation. We are therefore led to believe, that Mr. Pickwick, 
with that anxious desire to abstain from giving ofience to any, and 
with those delicate feelings for which all who knew him well hnow 
he was so eminently remarkable, purposely substituted a fictitious 
designation, for the real name of the place in which his observa- 
tions were made. We are confirmed m this belief by a little cir- 
cumstance, apparently slight and trivial in itself, but when con- 
sidered in this point of view, not undeserving of notice. In Mr. 
Pickwick’s note-book, we can just trace an entry of the fact, that 
the places of himself and followers were booked by the Norwich 
coach ; but this entry was afterwards lined through, as if for the 
purpose of concealing even the direction in which the borough 
IS situated. We will not, therefore, hazard a guess upon the 
subject, but will at once proceed with this history ; content with 
the materials which its characters have provided for us. 

It appears, then, that the Eatanswill people, like the people 
of many other small towns, considered themselves of the utmost 
and most mighty importance, and that every man in Eatanswill, 
conscious of the weight that attached to his example, felt himself 
bound to unite, heart and soul, with one of the two great parties 
that divided the town — ^the Blues and the Bulls. Now the Blues 
lost no opportumty of opposing the Buffs, and the Buffs lost no 
opportumty of opposing the Blues ; and the consequence was, 
that whenever the Buffs and Blues met together at public meeting, 
Town-Hall, fair, or market, disputes and high words arose between 
them. With these dissensions it is almost superfluous to say that 
cverytlung m Eatanswill was made a party question If the Buffs 
proposed to now skylight the market-place, the Blues got up 
public meetings, and denounced the proceeding ; if the Blues 
proposed the erection of an additional pump in the High Street, 
the Buffs rose as one man and stood aghast at the enormity. There 
were Blue shops and Buff shops, Blue inns and Buff inns ; — there 
was a Blue aisle and a Buff aisle, in the very church itself. 

Of course it was essentially and indispensably necessary that 
each of these powerful parties should have its chosen organ and ' 
Topresentatne ; and, accordingly, there were two newspapers in 
the town — the Eatanswill Garcttc and the Eatanswill Indepon- 
d'^nt ; the former advocating Blue principles, and the latter ron- 
f.urtwi on grounds decidedly Buff Tine newsp.apcrs they wore 
•-nefa leading artich <*, .and such spirited attacks " Our worth- 
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less contemporaiy, the Gazette" — “That nrd 

dastardly journal, the Independent " That hlse and j r-rri'o ■! 
print, the Independent *' — " That vile and slanderous cdanr a* 
tor, the Gazette , " these, and other spirit-stirring dcnuncla* ’■ 
were strewn plentifully over the columns of each, in every nuirl »■, 
and excited feelings of the most intense delight and intiigna' 'on n 
the bosoms of the townspeople 
Mr. Pickwick, with his usual foresight and sagacity hid c’-’cn-’i 
a peculiarly desirable moment for his visit to the boroiigh Xr *. < r 
was such a contest known. The nononraWc Samuel Slum'* •, 
of Slumkey Hall, was the Blue candidate , and Hor.at'o Ft' n, 
Esq , of Fizlon Lodge, near Eatansuill, had beer. Tircvn’Vd ut t n 
by his friends to stand forward on the BuG interest T: f Gs-i • \ ' 
wamedtheelectorsofEatanswiIlthatthDcyesnoionlyofE’ . d, 
but of the whole civilised world, were upon them , nrd th*' I* < - 
pendent imperatively demanded to know, whether the 
ency of Eatanswill were the grand fellows they had .'vlw.'ivs ti' in 
them for, or base and servile tools, nndcservmg alilrc of the p 
of Englishmen and the blessings of freedom Never had • a 
commotion agitated the town before 
It was late in the evening, when Mr. Pickwick a-d hi' con 3 "i- 
ions, assisted by Sam, dismounted from the roof of the natar*- 1 1'l 
coach Large blue silk flags were fli ing from the v indo .r? t’ 
Town Arms Inn, and bills were ported in every 'V''* intimat.' 
in gigantic letters, that the honourable Samu'I Sluiukcy’s Con-- 
mittee sat there daily A crowd of idlers were a'15-mb’cd h t’ c 
road, looking at a hoarse man in the ba’cony, who wt,' appvn *,* . *' 
talking himself very red in the face in Mr. Slunl c; *s br' 
the force and point of whose arguments wcrcfomci 1 1* rupv* d 
by the perpetual beating of four largo drum' rh'ch Mr. Ft’ i’* 
committee had stationed at the street comer Tl. re v'-' a 1 - 

Uttle man beside him though, who too^ of ui® liat at int' rv '<■ 
and motioned to tbc people to cheer wLch thei regii’ar,} d d. 
most cntbusiasticallv , and r.« tl c rcd-ficcd gert’env' ’>c': <n 
talking till he was redder in tlip fac'’ than ever, it '‘■c't.cd to - • r r 
his purpose quite ac woll as if am bod v rad h* rrd 1 iw 
The Pickwicknns had no sooner dismo ir.ted. t*an t^'v • '-e 
surrounded by a branch r'ob of the hor.r-t and rdepf t-ripn*. •* : o 
forthwith set up thn 1 deafermc cl eers, wh cl. b’! ^ n d ’o 
by the mam body (for it’s not at all necc"-' ra fer r. crow a to 1 : e ,r 
what they are ebeerme aboutt s-ecKcd in‘o a tm'crdou' roa' of 
triumph, which stopped eacn rvd-faced rran .n t' c la'^cv. 

“ Hurrah ’ ” shouted the 'nob m ror'’„i o’'. 
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" One citeer more," screamed the little fugleman in the balcony, 
and out shouted the mob again, as if Itmgs were cast iron, with 
steel works. 

“ Slumkey for ever ! ” roared the honest and independent. 

** Slumkey for ever ! ” echoed HR:. Pickwick, taking ofE his hat. 

" No Fizkin ! " roared the crowd. 

" Certainly not 1 " shouted Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Hurrah I ” And then there was another roaring, like that 
of a whole menagerie when the elephant has rung the bell for the 
cold meat. 

“ Who is Slumkey ? ” whispered Mr. Tupman. 

" I don’t know," replied Mr. Pickwick in the same tone. " Htah. 
Don't ask any questions. It’s always best on these occaeions to 
•do what the mob do.” 

“ But suppose there are two mobs ? ’’ suggested Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ Shout with the largest,” replied Mr. Rckwick. 

Volumes could not have said more. 

They entered the house, the crowd opening right and left to let 
•them pass, and cheering vociferously. The first object of con- 
sideration was to secure quarters for the night. 

“ Can we have beds here ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, summon- 
ing the waiter. 

“ Don’t know, sir," replied the man ; " afraid we’re full, sir— 
I’ll mquire, sir.” Away he went for that purpose, and presently 
returned, to ask whether the gentlemen were “ Blue.” 

As neither Mr. Pickwick nor his compam'ons took any vital 
interest in the cause of either candidate, the question was rather 
a. difficult one to answer. In this dile mm a Mr. Pickwick bethought 
himself of his new friend, Mr. Perker. 

” Do you know a gentleman of the name of Perker ? ’’ inquired 
Air. Piclcwick. 

“ Certainly, sir ; honourable Mr. Samuel Slumkey’e agent.’* 

“ He is Blue, I think ? ’’ ' 

“ Oh, yes sir.” ' 

" Then tre arc Blue," said Jfr. Pickwick ; but observing that 
the man looked rather doubtful at this accommodating announce- 
ment, be gave hirn his_ card, and desired him to present it tc 
Mr. Perker forthwith, if he should happen to be in the house. 
The waiter retired and re-appearing almost immediately with a 
request that ilr. Pickwick would follow him, led the way to a 
lar^c room on the first floor, where, se.ated at a long table covered 
With books and papers, was Mr. Perker. 

‘ .\h~ah. my p*ar sir," said the little man, advancing to meet 
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long brown snitout, with a black cloth w’aistcoat, and drab trousers. 
A double eye-glass dangled at his waistcoat : ^d on his head he 
wore a very low-crowned hat with a broad brim. The new-coraer 
was introduced to Mr. Pickwick as Mr. Pott, the editor of the 
Eatanswill Gazette. After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. Pott 
turned round to Mr. Pickwick, and said with solemnity — 

“ This contest excites great interest in the metropolis, sir ? ” 

“ I believe it does,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

** To which I have reason to know,^' said Pott, looking towards 
Mr Perker for corroboration, — •” to which I have reason to know 
that my article of last Saturday in some degree contributed.” 

” Hot the least doubt of it,” said the little man. 

” The press is a mighty engine, sir,” said Pott. 

Mr Pickwick yielded his fullest assent to the proposition. 

“ But I trust, sir,” said Pott, ** that I have never abused the 
enormous power I wield. I trust, sir, that I have never pomtcd 
the noble instrument which is placed in my hands, against the 
sacred bosom of private life, or the tender breast of individual 
reputation ; — I trust, sir, that I have devoted my energies to — ^to 
endeavours — ^humble they may be, humble I know they are — ^to 
instil those principles of — which — are — ” 

Here the editor of the Eatanswill Gazette, appearing to ramble, 
Mr. Pickwick came to his relief, and said — 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And what, sir ” — said Pott — •“ what, su:, let me ask you as 
an impartial man, is the state of the public mind m London, with 
reference to my contest with the Independent ? ” 

“ Greatly excited, no doubt,” interposed Mr. Perker, with a 
look of slyness which was very likely accidental. 

” The contest,” said Pott, " shall be prolonged so long as I have 
health and strength, and that portion of talent with which I am 
gifted. From that contest, sir, although it may unsettle men's 
tninds and excite their feelings, and render them mcapable for the 
discharge of the every-day duties of ordinary life ; from that con- 
test, sir, I will never shrink, till I have set my heel upon the 
Eatanswill Independent. I wish the people of London, and the 
people of this country to know, sir, that they may rely upon me ; — 
that I will not desert them, that I am resolved to stand by them, 
liir. to the hast.” 

1 conduct 13 mo<=t noble, sir," said Mr. Pickwick ; and he 
the hand of the magnammous Pott 

I perceive, a man of sense and talent,” said Mr. 

- . br^athlf'ss with the vcb<'mcncc of hb patriotic 
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“ My dear," said Mr. Pott, " Mr. Pickwick — ^Mr. Pickwick of f 
London ” | 

Mrs. Pott received Mr. Pickwick’s paternal grasp of the hand ? 
with enchanting sweetness : and Mr. Winkle, who had not been < 
announced at all, slided and bowed, unnoticed, in an obscure corner, I 
“ P. my dear — “ said Mrs. Pott. i] 

“ My life," said Mr. Pott. |, 

“ Pray introduce the other gentleman." 1 

“ I beg a thousand pardons," said Mr. Pott. “ Permit me, | 
Mrs Pott, Mr. — | 
" Winkle," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Winkle,” echoed Mr. Pott , and the ceremony of introduction ( 
was complete. 

“ We owe you many apologies, ma’am," said Mr. Pickwick, , 
for disturbing your domestio'^arrangemente at so short a notice.” 

“ I beg you won’t mention it, sir," replied the feminine Pott, 1 : 
with vivacity. “ It is a high treat to me, I assure you, to see any ^ 
new faces ; living as I do, from day to day, and week to week, 
in this dull place, and seeing nobody." , 

" Nobody, my dear ! " exclaimed Mr. Pott, archly. ' 

“ Nobody but you" retorted Mrs. Pott, mth asperity. ^ i 
“ You see, Mr. Pickwick,” said the host in ea^ilanation of his ' 
wife’s lament, " that we arc in some measure cut off from many | 
enjoyments and pleasures of which we might otherwise partake. • 
My public station, as editor of the Eatanswill Gazette, the position ' 
w^ch that paper holds in the country, my constant immersion in , 
the vortex of politics — " 

" P. my dear — " interposed Mrs. Pott. 

“ My We — " said the editor 'I 

“ I WTsli, my dear, you would endeavour to find some topic of .! 
conversation m which these gentlemen might take some rational 
interest.” 1 

“ But my love," said Mr. Pott, with great humility, " Mr. Pick- 
wick docs take an interest in it." | 

“ It’s well for him if he can," said Mrs Pott, emphatically ; j 
" I am wearied out of my life with your politics, and quarrels w itb 1 
the Independent, and nonsense. I am quite astonished P. at 
your making such an exhibition of your absurdity." \ 

“ But, my dear — " said Mr. Pott. i 

" Oh, nonwns*', don’t talk to me ; " said Mrs. Pott. "Do von I 
ply tearil” sir ? " ^ I 

ilr tuition," reph’cd j 
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W ell, tlien, draw that little table into thi*? windo*^, and let a" 
get out of hearing of those prosv politics " 

“ Jane," said Mr. Pott, to the sonant who hroapht in r-rdl'"’, 
“ go down into the office, and bnne me up the fh nf the G-* •*'"» 
'll for Eighteen Hundred and Twentv Ihcht I’ll md } on — " add* i 
"the editor, turning to Mr. Picknic!*, “ I'll ju'-t r-'-'-d ^cw rf 
the leaders I ivrote at that time upon the Bufi job of aj>p « 
new tollman to the turnpike here , I rather think th”v il 


“ I should like to hear them very much, indeed,” s'! d Mr. 
Pickwick 

I Up came the file, and down sat the editor, with Mr. rich\*.:h 
-“at his side 

We have in vain pored over the Ic.'ivcs of Mr PickATicl.V • 
book, in the hope of meeting with o general famirarr of 
^ beautiful compositions We ha\c every reason to b‘'l'''ve th''* I '* 
‘ was perfcctl}’ enraptured with the Mgour and frvhn'Ts of t’’< 
style , indeed Sir. Winkle has recorded the fact tin* his ever ro-e 
r- closed, as if w th excess of pleasure, during the v.l o^c t me of tl t r 
perusal. 

The announcement of supper put a stop both to ti'* g--'"'' -• 
(carli, and the recapitulation of the bcauti''s of the Ini. .11 

• Gazette Mrs Pott ^ as in the hinl.ect and t‘<- <: 

-agreeable humour. Mr. M mile Lao alrcrdv made co'.-'d'’-!*'!' 
^ progress in her good opinion, and she did not h* to ii fo- ' 
' him, confidentially, that Mr PiclrsTick v, as '* a debcht^ J. old d< -.t 
-T hese terms convey a familnritr of exo’e*^ 'o i n wise:, f.- 
of those who were intimately acqua’rtcd v .th t'n',ceV'‘;nh’i .-t''" i 
man, would have presumed to indulge V. c ’'a*, e j -t -i td t’ f \ 
nevertheless, as afTordmg at once n touehin': .>"d n co'.a.rr' 
proof of the estimation in .4ich Ic v-.s I'hi iw evtry r!".'- * . 

■ Eocictv, and the case with which Le rn'^e 1 \} to t' r 

and feelings 

It was a late hour of the night — lorg after M' Tunn r: a 
SnodgT."Sshadfillcnn«lcopinthcina.o'tri'Cc'*''soft' erf''-o. — 

I a’ihcn the tw o friends re tired to rest Slumbv r soon h ’.! i.t -n t ' - 
Ecnscs of Mr. Winl le, bat his fv'-lirg' had b*-'':! c^c t-’d a*’ ’ . 
admiration rous'd , and for mans hours af*' r «kep 1 n i 
him insensible to earthly obje.!'. the face '-d f <•' t' <• a-Ti s- 
nblcMrs Pott presented l hem' ehesag on r.rd . n;>>' swi.sdr-. 
ing imagination 

The noI«e ard bustle which us'!''red in ’hs motri*'”. if 
tufficient to d’'p''| {r-o-a tl " ii.ird of t*’e mo'* “O” patie a »k. 
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in existence, any associations but those ■which were immediately ^ 
connected with the rapidly-approaching election. The beating {j 
of drums, the blowing of horns and trumpets, the shouting of men, | 
and tramping of horses, echoed and re-echoed through the streets | 
from the earl est da'wn of day ; and an occasional fight between | 
the light skirmishers of either party at once enlivened the prepata- >■ 
tions and agreeably diversified their character. [ 

“ Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, as his valet appeared at his [ 
bedroom door, just as he was concluding his toilet ; " all ahve f 
to-day, I suppose * ” ^ 

“ Reg’lar game, sir," replied Weller ; ** our people’s a col- | 
lecting down at the To'wn Arms, and they're a hollering themselves j 
hoarse already” j 

“ Ah,”said Mr. Pickwick, “ do they seem devoted to their ^ 
party, Sam ? " | 

" Never see such dewotion in my life, sir.” 

” Energetic, eh ? ” said Sir. Pickwick. ’ 

“ Uncommon,” replied Sam ; ” I never see men eat and drink 
so much afore. I wonder they a'nt afeer’d o’ bustin.” 

“ That’s the mistaken kindness of the gentry here,” said Jlr. \ 
]Piclcwicl£« ' 

" Weiy likely,” replied Sam, briefly. f 

“ Fine, fresh, hearty felloe they seem,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
glancing from the window. 

" Wery fresh," repbed Sam ; " me, and the two waiters at the 
Peacock, has been a pumpin’ over the independent ■^^oters as 
supped there last night.” 

“ Pumping over independent voters ! ” exclaimed Mr Pickwick. : 
” Yes,” said his attendant, “ every man slept vere he fell down ; - 
we dragged ’em out, one by one, this momin’, and put ’em under ! 
the pump, and they’re in rcg’Iar fine order, now. Shillin’ a head 
the committee paid for that ’ere job ” ] 

“ Can such things be ’ ” exclaimed the astonished 3Ir. Pickwick, j 
” Lord bless your heart, sir,” said Sam, ” why where was you | 
half baptized * — that’s nothin’, that a'nt.” i 

” Nothing ? " said Mr. Pickwick t 

" Nothin' . t all, sir,” replied his attendant " The night afore l| 
the lai't day o' the last election here, the opposite party bribed the 3 
bar -maid at the Town Arms, to hocus the brandy and water of I 
fourteen unpolkd electors as was a stoppin' in the house ” ' 

^ “ \\ hat do yon mean by ‘ hocussing ’ brandy and water ? " 
Mr. I’icVwK k 

* Puttin’ hud’nnm in it," replied Sam " Rle-c,.,] jf 
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Sam, witi a look of mexpressible impudcuce at his master, “ that \ 
on the -wery day as he came do\m "with them vroters, his coach j 
was upset on that 'ere wery spot, and ev'ry man on ’em was turned I 
into the canal." | 

“ And got out again ? " inquired Mr Pickudek, hastily. || 
" Why,” replied Sam, very slowly, “ I rather think one old 'J 
gen’l’m’n was missin’ ; I know his hat was found, but I a’n’t j 
qmte certam whether his head was in it or not. But what I look i' 
at, is the hex-traordinary, and wonderful comcidence, that arter 
what that gen’l’m’n said, my father's coach should be upset m [ 
that wery place, and on that wery day L " 

" It is, no doubt, a very extraordinary circumstance indeed,” I 
said Mr. Pickwick. " But brush my hat, Sam, for I hear Jbr. | 
Wmklc calling mo to breakfast" | 

With these words Mr. Pickwick descended to the parlour, | 
where he found breakfast laid, and the family already assembled ‘ 
The meal was hastily despatched ; each of the gentlemen’s hats < 
was decorated with an enormous blue favour, made up by the { 
fair hands of ]\Irs Pott herself ; and as Mr. Winkle had under- | 
taken to escort that lady to a house-top, in the immediate vicmity « 
of the hustings, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Pott repaired alone to the 
Town Arms, from the back window of which one of SH Slumkey’s 
committee was addressing six smaU boys, and one girl, whom ho | 
-digmfied, at every second sentence, with the imposing title of i 
“ men of Eatanswdl,” whereat the six small boys aforesaid cheered i 
prodigiously. |. 

The stablc-yard exUbited unequivocal symptoms of the glory I, 
and strength pf the EatanswiU Blues There was a regular army I 
of blue flags, some mth one handle, and some with two, exhibiting | 
appropriate devices, m golden characters four feet high, and stout | 
in proportion There was a grand band of trumpets, bassoons | 
and drums, marshalled four abreast, and earning their money, | 
if c\cr men did, especially the drum beaters, vho were %ery | 
muscular. There were bodies of constables wnth blue stave*!, ii 
twenty committee-men with blue scarfs, and a mob of voters w ith | 
blue cockades There were electors on horseback, and electors i 
•a-foot. There was an open carnage and four, for the honourable 
Samuel Slumkcy ; and there 'acre four carriages and pair, for Ins 
fr'cnds and supporters ; and the flags were rustling, and the 
band was playing, and the constables were swearing, and the 
twenty committee-men vero sqnabblincr, and the mob were 
«tiouim2 and the horses were ba/kincr. and tljo post-bov's poremr- 
and everybody, and cvc’ythjnir, tlien and there assembled. 
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There was a inomeAt of awful suspense as the procession waited 
for the honourable Samuel Slumkey to step into his carriage. 
Suddenly the crowd set up a great cheermg. 

" He has come out," said little Mr. Perker, greatly excited ; 
the more so as their position did not enable them to see what was 
going forward. 

Another cheer, much louder. 

“ He has shaken hands with the men," cried the little agent. 

Another cheer, far more vehement. 

“ He has patted the babies on the head," said Mr. Perker, 
trembling with ansaety. 

A roar of applause that rent the air. 

“ He has kissed one of ’em ! " exclaimed the delighted httle man. 

A second roar 

" He has kissed another," gasped the excited manager. 

A third roar. 

"He’s kissing ’em all'" screamed the enthusiastic httle 
gentleman. And hailed by the deafening shouts of the multitude, 
the procession moved on. 

How or by what means it became mixed up with the other 
procession, and how it was ever extricated from the confusion 
consequent thereupon, is more than we can undertake to describe, 
inasmuch as Mr. Piclnvick's hat was knocked over his eyes, nose, 
and mouth, by one poke of a Buff flag-staS, very early m the 
proceedings He desenbes himself as being surrounded on every 
side, when he could catch a glimpse of the scene, by angry and 
ferocious countenances, by a vast cloud of dust, and by a dense 
crowd of combatants He represents himself as being forced 
from the carriage by some unseen power, and being personally 
engaged in a pugilistic encounter ; but with whom, or how, or 
why, he is wholly unable to state. He then felt himself forced 
up some wooden steps by the persons from behind; and on 
removing his hat, found himself surrounded by his friends, m the 
very front of the left hand side of the hustmgs. The right was 
reserved for the BuE party, and the centre for the Mayor and 
lus officers; one of whom — the fat crier of Eatanswill — was 
rmsnng an_ enormous bell by way of commanding silence, while 
*Ir Horatio Fizkin, and the honourable Samuel Slumkey, with 
tbcir hands upon their hearts, were bowing with the utmost 
aflabihty to the troubled sea of heads that inundated the open 
space m front ; and from iv hence arose a storm of groans and 

and yells, and bootings, that would have done honour to 
an earth^unlce. 
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ceived with a storm of dehght, which, with a hell-accompamment, | 
rendered the remainder of his speech inaudible, with the exception | 
of the concluding sentence, in which he thanked the meeting for I 
the patient attention with winch they had heard him throughout | 
— ^an expression of gratitude which chcited another burst of inirth, 1 
of about a quarter of an hour's duration. | 

Next, a tall thin gentleman, m a very stiff white neckerchief, f 
after being repeatedly desired by the crowd to ** send a boy homo, 
to ask whether he hadn’t left his woice under the pillow,” begged | 
to nominate a fit and proper person to represent them m Parlia- \ 
ment. And when he said it was Horatio Pizkm, Esquire, of | 
Fizldn Lodge, near EatanswiU, the Pizkmites applauded, and the i 
Slumkeyites groaned, so long, and so loudly, that both he and | 
the seconder might have sung comic songs m lieu of speaking, , 
without anybody’s bemg a bit the wiser. ^ 

The friends of Horatio Fizkm, Esquire, having had their i 
innings, a little choleric, pink-faced man stood forward to propose , 
another fit and proper person to represent the electors of Eatons- r 
will in Parliament ; and very swimmingly the pink-faced gentle- [ 
man would have got on, if he had not been rather too choleric to | 
entertam a sufiicient perception of the fun of the crowd But 
after a very few sentences of figurative eloquence, the pmk-faced 
gentleman got from denouncmg those who interrupted him m the 
mob, to exchanging defiances with the gentlemen on the hust- 
ings ; whereupon arose an ■qproar which reduced him to the 
necessity of expressing his feelings by serious pantomime, which 
he did, and then left the stage to his seconder, who delivered a 
written speech of half an hour’s length, and wouldn’t be stopped, 
because ho had sent it all to the Eatanswill Gazette, and the 
EatanswiU Gazette had already printed it, every word 
Then Horatio Fizldn, Esquire, of Fizkm Lodge, near Eatans- 
will, presented himself for the purpose of addressing the electors ; » 
which ho no sooner did, than the band employed by the honour- | 
able Samuel Slumkey, commenced performina with a power to I,' 
wliich their strength in the morning was a trifle , in return for ^ j 
which, the Bull crowd belaboured the heads and shoulders of the J ' 
Blue crowd, on wliich the Blue crowd endeavoured to dis- ? • 
possess themselves of their very unpleasant neighbours the Buff | 
croivd ; and a scene of strugghn", and pushing, and fighting, I .i 
succeeded, to which wo can no* more do justice tlinn the Jlayor | f 
could, .aUhoush he is«ncd imperative orders to twelve constables | 
to rciro the nneleaders, who might amount in number to two || 
liundrcd and fifty, or thereabouts At all these encounters, L 
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(for he had heen standing during the whole proceedings), returned | 
thanks. The processions re-formed, the carriages rolled slowlj | 
through the crowd, and its members screeched and shouted after I 
them as their feelings or capriee dictated. ^ 

During the whole time of the polling, the town was m a perpetual 1 
fever of escitement. Everything was conducted on the most | 
liberal and delightful scale. Esciseable articles were remarkably u 
cheap at all the public-houses ; and sprmg vans paraded the I 
streets for the accommodation of voters who were seized *Mth | 
any temporary dizziness in the head — an epidemic which pre- | 
vailed among the electors, during the contest, to a most alarming j 
extent, and under the influence of which they might frequently ; 
be seen lying on the pavements m a state of utter insensibility. | 
A small body of electors remamed unpoUed on the very last day. j 
They were calculating and reflectmg persons, who had not yet j 
been convinced by the arguments of either party, although they [ 
had had frequent conferences with each. One hour before the j; 
close of the poll, Mr. Perker solicited the honour of a private j 
mterview with these intelhgent, these noble, these patriotic men. j 
It was granted. His arguments were brief, but satisfactory. [ 
They went in a body to the poll ; and when they returned, the f 
honourable Samuel Slumkey, of Slumkey Hall, was returned f 
also. II 


CHAPTER XIV 

COMPBlSIXO A BRIEF nnSCRIPTIOX OF THE COUPA>*V AT THE PEACOCK 
ASSEUBLED ; A>D A TAEE TOLD BV A BAGMAK 

It is pleasant to turn from contemplating the strife and turmoil 
of political existenco, to the peaceful repose of private life. 
Although in reality no great partisan of cither side, Mr. Pickwick 
was sufficiently fired with Mr. Pott’s enthusiasm, to apply his 
whole time and attention to the proceedings, of which the last 
chapter affords a description compiled from his own memoranda. 
Nor while he was thus occupied was Jlr. Winkle idle, hia whole 
time being devoted to pleasant walks and short country c.xcursions 
with Mrs. Pott, who never failed, when such .an opportunity 
p"c?cntcd itself, to seek some relief from the tedious monotony 
al.c £o constantly complained of Tlie two gentlemen bcmi' thiu 
comnktely domesticated in the Editor's house, Mr. Tupmar 
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and a sequestered skittle-ground in tlic back rcrd In 
science and nicety of both iLcse rccrcafon?, vihrh n-e f - ; 
abstruse than ordinary men suppose, they •. crocTcdu'iiy sv ' 
by3Ir. Weller, who possessed a perfect kno.’ Icdccofs^'- i p ■ 
Thus, notwithstaning that they i ere in a ere it n c ’■ 

of the comfort and advantage of 31’- Picki c’- ’? ro'- ■ ’v, t-f/ 
still enabled to beguile the time, j'nd to p-cieit i"5 
heavily on their hand' 

It Mas in the etemng, hoMcttr, that the t j*, 

attractions which enabled the two friends to rc' -* 
invitations of the gifted, though pro'.*, IV* I* -^-r- 
evenmgthatthc" commcrcialrooni"*.>r'-f'i!.d .ith'' '* 
whose characters and manners it was the dcl._'it ( t Mr Tur 
to observe , whose sayings and dengs it m as ti c h b t c f 3'' .‘' 
grass to note down 

Most people know vhat sort of pPccscoirn frci'-’ rr> • « :*■ 
are That of the Peacock diCcrcd in Uf' m **'!•>! rt r'ct f:< • 
generality of such apartments, that is to r t-. it . ' a 1 rz/' 
lookmg room, the furniture of vluch l’"d no d^nt ’ 
Mhen it was nc.icr, with a spac.ous t-iMe .n th'* cenre, 
variety of smaller dittos in the co’-n*'*'' nnevtf.,' c "i-’ 
of variously shaped chairs, and an old TurJiy c *• i'. 1 
about the same rcla*i\c propo'’t’'n to ttc'irc o' tl" ^ 
lady’s pockct-handkerchicf micht to the if a ' i*-' 

The Malls were garmshed with one or ti o I r,:'’ v .i ' 

severpl Mcathcr-bcaten rough gre it ro't«, ” t' re > j ".•» i i 
dangled from a I'-nu row of peg* in cnc cow t* T'f*-- ’< 
Mas ornamented a. ith a wooden ’uL't 'ni. r-nt n** * 

of a pen and half n Mafer * a road-bock and d ’c-trr-. n c- 
history minu' the coacr • and t’ c mort'l re**' > n' i ' a t*o 
a gl.a's cofiin Tie atiron'hero i rMb’**,* t f to' * •" • 

the fumes ofjMljrh h' d .n*'’ .te : r r*’''** d'" -v h *■ • 

mUoIo room, and mrirc t'pe."*' t" ’led 
Mhich Eiiadcd the ’ indovs On t' o *■ .<-'‘--.-1 ^ * 

iu’S''c^’ancau«art'ths'vc:eLu:'P'-i*''r< ' <r t'' *’ c'* 

of Mh'ch 1 c-e file icry cP^cv .-o c". f'® a c 

dn\ ing-1 rvxcs two or thr«.e ^ 1 ■*'' 'nl ' v f ■'.* 
a t-iy of 1 n.acs and f *■’ ' -ni o • - ~ ’ 

Hfc 1 * w-' '5iat M' Trr'.'’ 'vi 'I* • ■-** ^ 

cn tne cm i af. c** *'0 co- n if i: c c' * * h ' 


Oth'"' tc.“’p'>’’ -v in” 'ts rf **« It*!-' 
'* Wcl' :o"'” 1 a «•: v ! do pc 

' ith on'i r* t ivo—'i 1 — 1 ’ll c* < 
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a roguish expression of fun and good humour, ** our noble selves, 
gents. I always propose that toast to the company, and drink 
Mary to myselt Eh, Mary I ” • 

“ Get along with you, you wretch,” said the hand-maiden, 
obviously not ill-pleased vfith the compliment, however. 

“ Don’t go away, Mary,” said the black-eyed man. 

Let me alone, imperence ” said the young lady. 

“ Never mind,” said the one-eyed man, calling after the 
as she left the room “ I’ll step out by and by, Mary. Keep 
your spirits up, dear.’* Here he went through the not very diffi- 
cult process of winking upon the company with his solitary eye, 
to the enthusiastic delight of an elderly personage with a dirty 
face and a clay pipe. 

“ Rum creeters is women,” said the dirty-faced man, after a 
pause. 

” Ah ! no mistake about that,” said a very red-faced man, 
behind a cigar. 

After this little bit of philosophy there was another pause. 

“ There’s rummer thi^s than women m this worl^ though, 
mind you,” said the man with the black eye, slowly filling a largo 
Dutch pipe, with a most capacious bowl. 

“ Arc you married 1 ” inquired the duty-faced man. 

” Can’t say I am ” 

” I thought not.” Here the dirty-faced man fell into fits of 
mirth at his own retort, in which he was joined by a man of bland 
voice and placid countenance, who always made it a point to 
agree with everybody. 

“ Women, after aU, gentlemen,” said the enthusiastic Jlr. 
Snodgrass, “ are the great props and comforts of our exist- 
ence ’’ 

“ So they are,” said the placid gentleman 

“ When they’re in a good humour,” mterposed the dirty-faced 
man. 

” .\nd that’s very true," said the placid one. 

” I repudiate that qnahfication,” said Mr. Snodgrass, uhoso 
thoughts were fast reverting to Emily Wardle, “ I repudiate it 
with disdain-ywith indignation. Show me the man who says 
anjlhing against voraen, ns women, and I boldly declare he is 
not a nan.” And Mr. Snodgrass took his cigar from his mouth, 
and struck the table violently with his clenched fist. 

1 hat’s ^ood round argument,” said the placid man. 

ContAJnmg a position w hich I denv,” mterrupted he of the 
coont<‘tirin''c 
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“ And there’s ccrtainlv a very great deal of tralh ia wlrt j 
observe too, sir,” said the placid gcntlcai-n. 

“ Your health, sir,” said the bigman vnth the l''n"''j eye, 
bestowing an approimg nod on Mr. Snod "■'a: 

Mr. Snodgrass acknowledged the coniphnicnt 
“ I always hire to hear a good ’argument,*’ con'irvi.*' 1 ♦!.« b* 
man, “ a sharp one, like this , it's \cry iniyo* Ing ; t at t'._' 1 *: ^ 
argument about women brought to mj* mind a s'e-y I L'.^e i t'-'d 
an old uncle of mine tell, the rccollect'on of % h'cb. ju * r.'"'. 
made me say there were rummer things than women to l>e ret 
with, sometunes ” 

“ I should like to hear that same story,” sa’d the red-faeel irmi 
with the cigar. 

” Should you f ” was the only reply of the b'' nr-'n, “ I ^ 
continued to smoke with great a cLcn cnee 
" So should I,” said Mr Tupman spcaV.ng for ti e fwi t - 
He was always anxious to mcrca'o his '‘ock of c'cr'”’!'* 

" Should you 7 Well then, I'll tell it No I won't. I 1 r.o,- 
you won’t believe it,” said the man with the rc-rui'li eye, m-* .n* 
that organ look more roguish than cac* 

” If you say it’s true, of cottr''e I shail ” *aid Mr. Ti.*' ’ 'n 
"Well, upon that understanding I’ll tell you," rej! *>1 t’*- 
traa oiler. ” Did you over hear of the gre-'t c''n'’\c’’e al ; <- .'e 
of Bilson and Slum * But it dc<‘'n*t matter thf>n’'h •“I.-** <-1 
you did or not, because they rcfcd from lu*^ ’*t'r I'r^ ' 

It’s eighty years ago, s.nce the evreumatanre happ'"'c 1 to r. 
traacller for that houae, but ho rasa part.cahr f*.'"*’.! rf • 
uncle’s; and ray uncle told the rtory to me It’s a q*ta- 
name; but he u'cd to call it 

THE BAG^L\N'S STORY, 

and he used to (ell it. soue'lnng in this ray. 

“ One avinter’s evening, about tiac o’clock, j.i't '• It U • n U'* 
grow dusk, a man in a gig n'lgbt have V'-tn «■'- n i r ' • * t n ; 

horse along the ro'd V hich Ic ids rcro'’*! Mr'li -."igh 3'^' . 
the direction of Bristol I sav he rvyht haae I'-n ."11 
ha\c no doubt ho would have leer, if anvb„d * I .’t a 1 ’ . s r ’ n 
h-'d happened to p-'rs 'hat way; bu' th** t v" ?-< ’ • 
and tho mght s'' cold nd wet that nr* h'ng w-$ ru* I a*-'-, 

tnd so tho traae'lc’’ jogged along in '1 e ir 'hi''' v f t' e ri*' s I » 
tir'd and drerry cr.oj m If -ny V-g*' 'n cf ;1 at dav c-' ’’d * .*./ 
caught s gbt rf the hfe r.'c* -cr-n'-t*. n" sj’t of - r-tl a c’ 
coloured body snd red and the vitcn''-n 
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fast-gomg bay mare, that looked like a cross between a bntober's 
horse and a twopenny post-office pony, he would have known 
at once, that this traveller could have been no other than Tom 
Smart, of the great house of Bikon and Slum, Cateaton Street, 
City. However, as there was no bagman to look on, nobody 
knew anytUng at all about the matter , and so Tom Smart and 
his clay-coloured gig with the red wheels, and the vixenish mare 
with the fast pace, went on together, keeping the secret among 
them : and nobody was a bit the wiser. 

“ There are many pleasanter places even in this dreary world, 
than Marlborough Downs when it blows hard ; and if you throw 
in beside, a gloomy winter's evenmg, a miry and sloppy road, and 
a peltmg faU of heavy rain, and try the effect, by way of experi- 
ment, in your own proper person, you will experience the full force 
of this observation. 

“ The wind blew — ^not up the road or down it, though that’s 
bad enough, but sheer across it, sendmg the rain slanting down 
like the Imes they used to rule in the copybooks at school, to 
make the boys slope well. For a moment it would die away, and 
the traveller would begin to delude himself into the belief that, 
exhausted with its previous fury, it had quietly lain itself down 
to rest, when, whoo • he would hear it growling and whistling 
in the distance, and on it would come rushmg over the hill-tops, 
and Bweepmg along the plain, gathermg sound and strength as 
It drew nearer, until it dashed with a heavy gust against horse 
and man, driving the sharp rain into their ears, and its cold damp 
breath into their very bones; and past them it would scour, 
far, far away, with a stunning roar, as if m ridicule of their weak- 
ness, and triumphant m the consciousness of its owm strength 
and power. 

“ The bay marc splashed away, through the mud and water, 
w ith drooping cars , now and then tossing her head ns if to c-vpress 
her disgust at this very ungentlemanly behaviour of the elements, 
but keepmg a good pace notwithstnndmg, until a gust of wind, 
more furious than any that had yet assailed them, caused her to 
stop suddenly and plant her four feet firmly against the ground, 
to prevent her being blown over It’s a special mercy that she 
did this, for if she had been blown over, the vixenish marc was 
no light, and the gig was so light, and Tom Smart such a light 
weight into the bargain, that they must infallibly have all gone 
toUjm over and over together, until they reached the confines of 

; ‘‘Qd m cither case the probability is, 

- u ner.L,.- \ixcmsh marc, nor the clay-coloured gig inth the 
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red TTheels, nor Tom Smart, would c\ cr have I ccn ^5 f 
Bgam 

“ ‘ Well, damn mr straps and wlii4 cr«.* r a T< ” S’- - ri 
(Tom sometimes had an unpleasant of s \tar * * I'a- t 

my straps and whiskers,’ says Tom, * if t'l’s am’; pli' -iit, I 'ri- 
me ' ' 

“ You’ll very likely ask me why, as Tom Pnn-t 1 * d ''' a 7 * • ' * 
well blown already, he cxprc'eed tins to b*' *■ 't'- :k - 

ame process again I can’t sa*. — all 1 1 i.ow i<, tl a* 1 o-i ’ '' 
-aid so — or at least he always told my ure’e h*' ri- • - 5 s ^ 

|ust the same thing 

“ ‘ Blow me,’ says Tom Smart "atlthe m'-“« n<::’ f-j v r' * > 
acre prcci'^cly of the same opinion 

“ ‘Cheer up, old girl,’ sa’d Ton, pat'i’-:: th'' 1 a\ j* -•■e oa V 
icck with the cad of his vinp * It v onT do 1 ui;’ in:: • - • - a 
light as this , the first houce we come to e !! j n n > t, < ‘ 
'aster you go the sooner it’s over So'-o oM c -I — 

“ Whether the ai\cri«h m-'ro was sa'’''" •' I’U* r‘l a- p • * *' 
i\ith the tones of lorn's mice to co-ap-c' ei-'l I.* ’-•'i* t-, o* 
shether she found it coldtr ‘■fanding 4’Jl t’aa r o', rf 
nurse I can’t 'ay But I can *aa th"t Tom 1 a>i ao »- '■.•r 
Inishcd speaking, than she pr.ct cd up I.'r ca—. aa 1 r ' f r* 
vard at a speed which made the clav-co'o^rcd p*e ra**’e t i j 
..ould haae suppo'^ed every one of the red ''>0 rs win r-' ’ ^ to 
Ir out on the turf of Marlboro’-nh Dor.T'« , n-d eve a To-;', -..'p 
IS he was, couldn’t stop or check he- pa< r, u"t 1 *' e d*> rr n-'. - f 
>cr own accord, before a road-'ilo laa '^a t' e r,; ,*-i a* 1 
>f the wav, about half a ijuartor of a m'h* fro" t 1 r- 1 rf 
Jon n® 

“ Tom ca'st a hast a chance a* t* « "uprr na-t o' ; 1 ^ . 

le tWw the reir'i to tli" I'O.tlcr, a-d *^*1 '''o tho w* .p •*. *1 :,-,y 

t nas a straacc oM idace, budt of a kr I of reV, j* * 5, n 

rcre, with cro'«-l'caa’«, v jta ca!''''d-* •p'-'-i '>iri<'V'- tt'',*' *' ' 
omplctclv over t’ e | a'hnay, .a - 1 a Ijr do-ir i-.h r. da-k • ' ' 
md a couple of s'^cp stor*; !• 'di-'- co'-'n i-to •.'-e hr i-'" 

'f the modem f"*'hioa of ha'f a doro*- «' a’lo \ c-'-' I'*d. - - - ' < 

• It was a co-nfoitaUc loi’a 'j 1 * r,- a 

•rong chi'i'-rrl liglt in t'"'l>’r- irdow, wL’h'hci al' - ' —.v 
ic'oss t'.e ro'd and evc" I’cl : 1 nn *' o 1 -'i-c cr ' ct* *» »' v . 
icd there wr*! a Tid f"'! v’-.-ic ! r’ t n t'* e .,,-.1-- r-- 

romont but faintly di'r-rn'h’i a",! t' ’ ros? r’ a" r fr-c’y 
;*irouch tie dmwn c-j’-'.air.':, v 1 '-i. i-'Z’- a*' • * ' ’a ro -• r: ' -e 

■' as 1 witli". Ma*l irr t? 1 1**'’ ei ' ^ ^-,,2 
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of an experienced traveller, Tom dismounted -vnth as muci 
agility as his half-frozen limbs would permit, and entered the 
house. 

“ In less than five minutes' time, Tom was ensconced in the 
room opposite the bar — ^the very room where he had imagined 
the fire blazing — ^before a substantial matter-of-fact roaring fire, 
composed of something short of a bushel of coals, and wood enough 
to make half a dozen decent gooseberry bushes, piled half-way up 
the chimney, and roarmg and crackling with a sound that of it- 
self would have warmed the heart of any reasonable man. This 
\\as comfortable, but this was not all, for a smartly dressed girl, 
with a bright eye and a neat ankle, was laying a very clean white 
cloth on the table ; and as Tom sat with his slippered feet on the 
fender, and his back to the open door, he saw a charming pros- 
pect of the bar reflected in the glass over the chimney-piece, with 
delightful rows of green bottles and gold labels, together with 
jars of pickles and preserves, and cheeses and boiled hams, and 
rounds of beef, arranged on shelves in the most tempting and 
dehcious array. Well, this was comfortable too ; but even this 
was not all — ^for in the bar, seated at tea at the nicest possible 
little table, drawn close up beforethe brightest possible little fire, 
was a buxom widow of somewhere about eight and forty or 
thereabouts, with a face as comfortable as the bar, who was 
evidently the landlady of the house, and the supreme ruler over 
all these agreeable possessions. There was only one drawback 
to the beauty of the whole picture, and that was a tall man — a 
very tall man — ^in a brown coat and bright basket buttons, and 
black whiskers, and wavy black hair, who was seated at tea with 
the widow, and who it required no great penetration to discover 
was m a fair way of persuading her to be a widow no longer, but 
to confer upon him the privilege of sitting down in that bar, for 
and during the whole remainder of the term of his natural life 

'‘ Tom Smart was by no means of an irritable or ennous dis- 
position, but somehow or other the tall man with the brown coat 
and the bricht basket buttons did rouse what little gall he had in 
his composition, and did make him feel extremely indignant ; 
the more e.spccially as lie could now and then observe, from his 
e'»at before the dass, certain little affectionate familiarities passing 
between the tall man and the widow, which sufficiently denoted 
that the tall man was .as high in favour as he w’as in size. Tom 
was fjind of hot punch — I may venture to say he was terw fond 
puurb — and after he had seen the vixenish mare well fed 
» littered down, and had eaten every bit of the nice little 
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.hot dinner which the widovr tossed np for Lia “ith } "■ orn *. 
■ he just ordered a tumbler of it, br wa;* oi esr riT'nt 
if there was one thing m the whole mnce of d*-- n" * r a'^ , • 
,thc widow could manufacture better than •'r t w .! 
[identical article; and the first tumb’er na'! ad-r i to 
Smart's taste with such peculiar mcctv, ti.at he o-d* r .1 r. * 
[unth the least possible dclar Hot pure' is a r' : 
[gentlemen — an estremclv pleasant thing u-d' * ".'"r c *; - f 
— ^but in that snug old parlour, b''fore tl'cro'-'” . 

(Wind blo.ving outside till cverv tmber n f *' oM I oa"' c'i 
again, Tom Smart found it pcrfect'v d''I.g' tf J il' i* 

[another tumbler, ard tnen another — I r.*n rn: q ’ r 
uhetber he didn't order another ait''T is-* — I .t t’ ' r, 
.drankof the hot punch, the more Lc t' cu::' t cf : , 1 r i 

*“ Confound hisinipud''ncc !' sn>d Tout ' 1 n' f ‘ * 

[ ness has he in that snug bar ? Sacb an u_Iy . ! i ?<'•’ 
Tom ‘ If that . ido.r had rny t’’'*"', 'he t ~ W x < 
some better fcllor. than that' H'-'-c Tom*' i/c 'an* *< 1 
the gln«« on the cbimn'’ 7 .picce, to c r’'"" «“ f 
as he felt hiirself D'^coamu crodi.a’^r nti' I . 

the fourth tumukr of pu'-ci arl o-Jer- 1 a If ’ 

Tom Snnn, gcit’c.’vm, b'd a*, v ~h- n . • in*'’" 
to the puuLc hno. It ’'ad Inn’ n :n • ,= ri i' * '"i to ’ 
bar of ins or.n, m a creen coat, 1 .. •'-/’i.’-' n- ’ in"' IL' ' 


great notion of lahing th'' c’ aw tcfin-.j,’ ’ c: i: > ”* a*' i 
often thought hoi. uc'l he eou’i pr d’ .n a rnca c' ' 
in the talking uny, ard a* ,i < .* • 1 c’arw’-' , ^ • 
to ills cu‘:t<im'’r5 in tne d’.'*!*” d • wu '•’* ' 


f-isscd r'pidly thrciv’ Ic*" n”i ai ' « 'j* dw . 
hot pu'wh ba* t’’-’ re"”!’ g f'n .. d ’ ’ f'’* v rr j 
propHy ind’g-ant t’ at t' ” c'*. i 1 r in a t * ' 

h-,wdng such an f\c ”'•* t ' To , ? 

fir oil from it ac t - ' S'* '*. ■ d ’’o go.’*' t ■ 


lu 

V jth the tall r 'n for Lr .;r : 
of tl e nuno'*’ i iov , Torn 
fa:tfi’-v conch." m ".at h" 
inuia.dual, i " i o ’t r 
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affording Tom’s enemies an opportunity of asserting that it \ras he, 
and not the -wind, who extinguished the candle, and that while 
he pretended to be blowing ita-light again, he was in fact kissing 
the girl. Be this as it may, another light was obtained, and Tom was 
conducted through a maze of rooms, and a labyrinth of passages, 
to the apartment which had been prepared for his reception, where 
the girl bade him good night, and left him alone. 

“ It was a good large room with big closets, and a bed which 
might have served for a whole boar£ng-school, to say nothing 
of a couple of oaken presses that would have held the baggage 
of a small army ; but what struck Tom’s fancy most was a 
strange, gnm-looldng high-backed chair, carved in the, most 
fantastic manner, with a dowered damask cushion, and the round 
knobs at the bottom of the legs carefully tied up in red cloth, as 
if it had got the gout in its toes. Of any other queer chair, 
Tom would only have thought it was a queer chair, and there would 
have been an end of the matter ; but there was something about 
this particular chair, and yet he couldn't tell what it was, so odd 
and so unlike any other piece of furniture he had ever seen, that 
it seemed to fascinate him. He sat down before the die, and 
stared at the old chair for half an hour , — Deuce take the chair, 
it was such a strange old thing, he couldn’t take his eyes ofi it 

“ ‘ "Well,’ said Tom, slowly undressing himself, and staring at 
the old chair all the while, which stood with a mysterious aspect 
by the bedside, ‘ I never saw such a rum concern as that in my 
days Very odd,’ said Tom, who had got rather sage with the 
hot punch, * Very odd.’ Tom shook his head with an air of 
profound wisdom, and looked at the chair agam Ho couldn’t 
make anything of it though, so he got into bed, covered himself 
up warm, and fell asleep 

" In about half an hour, Tom woke up, with a start, from a 
confused dream of tall men and tumblers of punch : and the 
first object that presented itself to his waking imagination was 
the queer chair. 

“ ‘ I won’t look at it any more,’ said Tom to himself, and he 
squeezed his eyelids together, and tned to persuade himself 
he was going to sleep again. No use ; nothing but queer chairs 
danced before his eyes, kiclang up their legs, jumping over each 
other’s backs, and playing all kinds of antics. 

" * I may as well see one real chair, as two or three complete 
eets of false ones,’ said Tom, bringing out his head from under 
the bed-clothes There it was, plainly discernible by the light 
of the fire, looking as provoking as over 
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that of the old gentleman, he looked so knowing that Tom blushed, 
and was silent. 

“ ‘ Tom,' said the old gentleman, * the widow’s'a fine woman — 
remarkably fine woman — eh, Tom ? ' Here the old fellow 
screwed up his eyes, cocked up one of his wasted little legs, and , 
looked altogether so unpleasantly amorous, that Tom was quite 
disgusted with the levity of his behaviour ; — ^at his time of life, 
too ! 

“ ‘ I am her guardian, Tom,’ said the old gentleman. 

“ ‘ Are you ^ ' inquired Tom Smart. 

“ * I knew her mother, Tom,’ said the old fellow ; ‘and her 
grandmother. She was very fond of me — ^made me this waistcoat, 
Tom.’ 

“ ‘ Did she ® ’ said Tom Smart. 

“ ‘ And these shoes,’ said the old fellow, lifting up one of the 
red-cloth mufSers ; ‘ but don’t mention it, Tom- I shouldn't 
like to have it known that she was so much attached to me. It 
might occasion some unpleasantness in the family ’ When” the 
old rascal said this, he looked so csdremely impertinent, that, as 
Tom Smart afterwards declared, he could have sat upon him with- 
out remorse 

“ * I have been a great favourite among the women in my time, 
Tom,’ said the profligate old debauchee ; ‘ hundreds of fine women 
have sat in my lap for hours together. What do you think of 
that you dog, eh « ” The old gentleman was proceeding to 
recount some other exploits of Ms youth, when he was seized with 
such a violent fit of crealdng that he was unable to proceed. 

" ‘ Just serves you right, old boy,’ thought Tom Smart ; but 
he didn’t say anything 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said the old fellow, * I am a good deal troubled with 
this now. I am getting old Tom, and have lost nearly all my 
rails I have had an operation performed, too — a small piece let 
into my back— and I found it a severe trial, Tom.' 

" ' I dare say you did, sir,’ said Tom Smart. 

" * However,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ that’s not the point. 
Tom! I want vou to many the nidow.’ 

" ‘ Me, sir t ” said Tom 

“ ' You , ’ said the old gentleman. 

" * Bless your reverend locks,’ said Tom — {he had a few scattered 
horse-hairs left ) — * bless your reverend locks, she wouldn't have 
me.’ And Tom sighed involuntarily, as he thought cf the 
bar. 

** * Wouldn’t she * ’ said the old gentleman, firmly 
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to Tuin, and I sbonld catch my death of cold in some broker’s 
shop/ 

“‘Yes, but-’ 

" * Don’t interrupt me,* said the old gentleman. * Of you, 
Tom, I entertain a very different opinion ; for I well know that 
if once you settled yourself in a public house, you would never 
leave, it, as long as there was anything to dnnk within its walls ’ 

*“ I am very much obliged to you for your good opinion, sir,’ 
said Tom Smart. 

“ ‘ Therefore,’ resumed the old gentleman, in a dictatorial tone ; 

‘ you shall have her, and he shall not.* 

“ ‘ What is to prevent it ^ * said Tom Smart, eagerly. 

“ ‘ This disclosure, replied the old gentleman ; ‘ he is already 
married.’ 

“ ‘ How can I prove it ^ * said Tom, starting half out of bed. 

“ The old gentleman untucked his arm from his side, and having 
pointed to one of the oaken presses, immediately replaced it 
m its old position. 

“ * He httle thinks,* said the old gentleman, ‘ that m the right 
hand pocket of a pair of trousers m that press, he has left a letter, 
entreating him to return to his disonsolate wife, with six — mark 
me, Tom — six babes, and all of them small ones.' 

“ As the old gentleman solemnly uttered these words, his 
features grew less and less distinct, and his figure more shadowy. 

A film came over Tom Smart’s eyes. The old man seemed gradu- 
ally blending into the chair, the damask waistcoat to resolve 
into a cushion, the red slippers to shrink into little red cloth bags. 
The light faded gently away, and Tom Smart fell back on his 
pillow, and dropped asleep 

“ Morning aroused Tom from the lethargic slumber, into which 
he had fallen on the disappearance of the old man. He sat up 
in bed, and for some minutes vainly endeavoured to recall the 
events of the preceding night. Suddenly they rushed upon him. j 
He looked at the chair ; it was a fantastic and grim-looking j 
piece of furniture, certainly, but it must have been a remarkably | 
ingenious and lively imagination, that could have discovered ' 
any resemblance between it and an old man. I 

“ ‘ How arc you, old boy I * said Tom. He was bolder in the 
daylight — ^most men arc. 

“ The chair remained motionless, and spoke not a word. 

“ ‘ Miserable mormng,* said Tom. No. The chair would not 
be drawn into conversation. 

“ ' W’hich press did you point to ? — you con tell mo 
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that/ said Tom Devil a word, gentlemen, the chair would 
say. 

“ ‘ It’s not much trouble to open it, anyhow ' said Tom, 
getting out of bed very deliberately He walked up to one of 
the presses The key was in the lock , he turned it, and opened 
the door. There was a pair of trousers there. He put his hand 
mto the jpocket, and drew forth the identical letter the old gentle- 
man had described ' 

" ‘ Queer sort of thing, this,’ said Tom Smart , looking first 
at the chair and then at the press, and then at the letter, and then 
at the chair again. * Very queer,’ said Tom But, as there was 
nothing in either, to ^essen the queemess, he thought he might 
as well dress himself, and settle the tall man’s busmess at once — 
just to put him out of his misery. 

“ Tom surveyed the rooms he passed through, on his way 
down stairs, with the scrutinising eye of a landlord , thinking it 
not impossible, that before long, they and their contents would be 
his property. The tall man was standing in the snug little bar, 
with his hands behmd him quite at home He gnnncd vacantly 
at Tom A casual observer might have supposed he did it, only 
to show his white teeth , but Tom Smart thought that a con- 
sciousness of triumph was passing through the place where the 
tall man’s mind would have been, if he had had any. Tom 
laughed in his face, and summoned the landlady. 

" * Good morning, ma’am,’ said Tom Smart, closing the door 
of the little parlour as the widow entered. 

“ ‘ Good morning, sir,’ said the widow. ‘ What will you take 
for breakfast, sir * ’ 

" Tom was thinking how he should open the case, so he made 
no answer. 

" ‘ There’s a very mce ham,’ said the widow, ‘ and a beautiful 
cold larded fowl Shall I send ’em in, sir ? ’ 

“ These words roused Tom from his reflections His admiration 
of the widow mcreased as she spoke Thoughtful creature 
Comfortable provider' 

“ * Who is that gentleman in the bar, ma’am ^ ’ inquired Tom. 

“ * BHs name is Jinkins, sir,’ said the widow, slightly blushmg. 

“ ‘ He’s a tall man,’ said Tom 

*“ He 13 a very fine man, sir,’ replied the widow, ‘ and a very 
mce gentleman.’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said Tom. 

“ ‘ Is there anythmg more you want, sir 1 ' inquired the widow, 
rather puzzled by Tom’s manner. 
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“ ‘ Why, yes/ said Tom. ‘ My dear ma’am, ■will yon have the 
kindness to sit down for one moment ? ’ 

“ The -widow looked much amazed, hut she sat down, and 
Tom sat down too, close beside her. I don’t know how it 
happened, gentlemen — ^indeed my uncle used to tell me that Tom 
Smart said he didn’t know how it happened either — but somehow 
or other thfe palm of Tom’s hand fell upon the back of the -widon 's | 
hand, and remained there while he spoke. 

“ ‘ My dear ma’am,’ said Tom Smart — ^hc had always a great 
notion of committing the amiable — My dear ma’am, you de- 
serve a very excellent husband ; — ^you do indeed ’ 

" ‘ Lor, sir ! ’ said the -widow — as wejl she might : Tom's 
mode of commencing the conversation being rather unusual, not 
to say startling : the fact of his never ha-ring set eyes upon her 
before the prerious mght, being taken into consideration. * Lot, 
sir ! ’ 

“ * I scorn -to flatter, my dear ma’am,’ said Tom Smart * You 
deserve a very admirable husband, and whoever he is, he’ll be 
a very lucky man ’ As Tom said this his eye involuntarily 
wandered from the widow’s face, to the comforts around him 
“ The -widow looked more puzzled than ever, and made an 
effort to rise. Tom gently pressed her hand, as if to detain her, | 
and she kept her seat. Widows, gentlemen, arc not usually timer- | 
ous, as my uncle used to say. ^ 

“‘lam sure I am very much obliged to you, sir, for your good | 
opinion,' said the buxom landlady, half laughing ; ‘ and if 
ever I marry again’ — 

“ * 7/,’ said Tom Smart, looking very shrewdly out of the right- 
hand corner of his left eye. ‘ If ’ — 

“ ‘ Well,’ said the widow, laughing outright this time. ‘ Whm 
I do, I hope I shall have as good a husband as you desenbo. ' 

“ * Jinkins to wit,' said Tom. 

" ‘ Lor, sir [ ' exclaimed the widow. 

“ ‘ Oh, don't tell me,’ said Tom, ‘ I know him.’ 

" * I am sure nobody who knows him, kno-ws anything bad of 
him,’ said the mdow, bridling up at the mysterious air mth which 
Tom hr-d «:poken. 

“ ' Hera ! ' said Tom Smart. 

" The widow began to think it was high time to cry, so she 
took out licr handkerchief, and inquired whether Tom wi‘>hcd 
to innilt her : whether he thought it like a gentleman to take away 
the cl iraet-'T of another gentleman behind liis back . why, if 
h<' Lad got anything to «ay, he didn’t eay it to the man, like a 
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nan, mstead of teirifyuig a poor weak woman in tkat way ; and 
30 forth 

“ * rU say it to him fast enongh,* said Tom, * only I want yon 
to hear it first.' 

“ ‘ What is it ? ’ inquired the widow, looking intently in Tom's 
countenance 

“ * m astonish you,' said Tom, putting his hand in his pocket. 

“ ‘ If it is, that he wants money,' said the widow, * I know that 
already, and you needn't trouble yourself,' 

“ ‘ Pooh, nonsense, that's nothing,' said Tom Smart, ‘ I want 
money "Tan’t that.' 

" ‘ Oh, dear, what can it be 1 ' exclaimed the poor widow. 

“ ‘ Don't be frightened,' said Tom Smart He slowly drew 
forth the letter, and unfolded it * Ton won't scream ? ' said 
Tom, doubtfully 

" ‘ No, no,' replied the widow ; ' let me see it ' 

" Yon won't go femtmg away, or any of that nonsense 1 ' said 
Tom 

“ ‘ No, no,' returned the widow, hastily 

“ * And don’t run out, and blow Wm up,’ said Tom, ' because 
rU do all that for you ; you had better not exert yourself. ' 

“ * Well, well,’ said the widow, ‘ let me see it.' 

“ * I will,’ replied Tom Smart ; and, with these words, he placed 
the letter m the widow’s hand. 

“ Gentlemen, I have heard my uncle say, that Tom Smart said, 
the widow’s lamentations when she heard the disclosure would 
have pierced a heart of stone Tom was certainly very tender- 
hearted, but they pierced his to the very core The widow 
rocked herself to and fro, and wrung her hands 

“ ‘ Oh, the deception and villainy of man t ’ said the widow. 

“ ‘ Frightful, my dear ma'am ; but compose yourself,’ said 
Tom Smart 

“ ‘ Oh, I can’t compose myself,’ shrieked the widow. ' I 
shall never find any one else I can love so much ' ’ 

“ * Oh yes you will, my dear soul,’ said Tom Smart, lettmg fall 
a shower of the largest sized tears, m pity for the widow’s mis- 
fortunes. Tom Smart, in the energy of his compassion, had put 
his arm round the widow’s waist ; and the widow, in a passion of 
gnef, had clasped Tom’s hand. She looked up in Tom’s face, and 
smiled through her tears Tom looked down inher’s,and smiled 
through Hs 

“ I never could find out, gentlemen, whether Tom did or did 
cot kiss the widow at that particular moment. He used to tell 
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my uncle he didn.% but I have my doubts about it Betureen | 
ourselves, gentlemen, I rather think he did. | 

‘‘ At ah events, Tom kicked the very tall man out at the front I 
door half an hour after, and married the widow a month after. \ 
And he used to drive about the country, with the clay-coloured j 
gig with red wheels, and the vixenish mare with the fast pace, | 
till he gave up business many years afterwards, and went to 
Prance with his wife ; and then the old house was pulled down." 

Will you allow me to ask you,” said the inquisitive old gentle- 
man, “ what became of the chair 1 ” 

“ Why,” replied the one-eyed bagman, " it was observed to 
creak very much on the day of the wedding ; but Tom Smart \ 
couldn’t say for certain whether it was with pleasure or bodily | 
infirmity. ^He rather thought it was the latter, though, for it | 
never spoke afterwards.” | 

“ Everybody believed the story, didn’t they ? ” said the dirty* j 
faced man, re-filling his pipe. | 

" Except Tom’s enemies,” replied the bagman, “ Some of | 
’em said Tom invented it altogether ; and others said he was I 
drunk, and fancied it, and got hold of the wrong faousers by 
mistake before he went to bed- But nobody ever minded what | 
ihet/ said.” 

“ Tom said it was all true 1 " 

" Every word.” 

“ And your uncle ? ” 

" Every letter.” 

They must have been very nice men, both of ’em ; " said the 
dirty-faced man. 

“ Yes, they were,” rephed the bagman ; “ very nice men 
indeed ! ” 

CHAPTER XV 

IX WHICH IS CrVEX X PAETHFOI, POETRAEtCEB OF TWO niSXIXGCISHED 
PEESOXS ; A.SB AX ACCUEATE DESCBIPIIOX OF A PUBUC BP.E ACFAST 
IX THEIB HOUSE AXD GEOEXUS WHICH PUBUC BEBAKFAST LEADS TO 
TEE BECOGXmOX OP AX OLD ACQUAIXIAXCE, AXD THE COUMEXCE. 
3IEXT OP AXOXHEE CHAPTEE 

Me. Pickwick's conscience bad been somewhat reproaching 
lum for his recent neglect of his friends at the Peacock ; and he 
was just on the point of walkmg forth in quest of them, on the 
third monung after the election h^ terminated, when his faithful 
valet put into his hand a card, on which was engraved the fol- 
lowing inscnption : — 
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^Drs. %co ■founter. 

The Den, EcUanewHl 

* Personas & TraitinV’ said Sam, epigrammatically. 

* Does the peraon -want me, Sam * ” mqiuied Mr. Pickwick. 

‘ He wants yon paiticklat , and no one dse’U do, as the Devil’s 
,vate Becaretaiy said ven he fetched avay Doctor Paustns,” 
)hed Mr. "Weller. 

‘ He. Is it a gentleman ^ ” said Mr Pickwick. 

* A wery good imitation o’ one, if it an’t,” replied Mr. "Weller. 
" But tins is a lady’s card,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

'* Given me by a gen’lm’n, hows’ever,” rephcd Sam, “ and he’s 
vaitm’ m the drawmg-room — said he’d rather wait all day, 
in not see you” 

Mr Pickwick, on hearmg this determination, descended to the 
awmg-room, where sat a grave man, who started up on his 
trance, and said, with an air of profound respect . 

“ Mr Pickwick, I presume * ” 

“ The same ” 

” Allow me, sir, the honour of graspmg your hand. Permit mo, 
, to shake it,” said the grave man 
“ Certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

The stranger shook the extended hand, and then contmucd. 
“ "We have heard of your fame, sir The noise of your anti- 
larian discussion has reached the ears of Mrs Leo Hunter — 
Y wife, sir ; I am Mr Leo Hunter ” — the stranger paused, as 
he expected that Mr Pickwick would be overcome by the dis- 
)sure , but seemg that he remamed perfectly calm, proceeded. 
“ My wife, sir — ^Mrs Leo Hunter — is proud to number among 
r acquaintance all those who have rendered themselves coll- 
ated by their works and talents Permit me, sir, to place in a 
nspicuous part of the list the name of Mr. Pickwick and Ins 
other members of the club that derives its name from him.” 

“ I shall be extremely happy to make the acquamtance of such 
lady, sir,” replied Me. Pickwick. 

“ "Ton shall make it, sir,” said the grave man “ To-morrow 
oriung, sir, we give a pubhc breakfast — a feie champetre — ^to a 
eat number of those who have rendered themselves celebrated 
' their works and talents Permit Mrs Leo Hunter, sir, to 
ive the gratification of seemg you at the Den ” 

“ With great pleasure,” replied Mr Pickwick 
“ Mrs Leo Hunter has many of these brealdasts, sir,” resumed 
e new acquamtance — " ‘ feasts of reason Sir and flows of soul,’ 
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as somebody ■vrbo mote a sonnet to Mrs Leo Hunter on her 
breakfasts, feelingly and origmally observed^’ 

“ Was he celebrated for his works and talents ? ” mquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He was, srr,^’ xephed the grave man, “ all Mrs Leo Hunter’s 
acquamtance are ; it is her ambition, sir, to have no other ac- 
quamtance." 

“ It is a very noble ambition,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" When I inform Mrs. Leo Himter, that that remark fell from 
your lips, sir, she will mdeed be proud," said the grave man. 
“ You have a gentleman m your farain, who has produced some 
beautiful httle poems, I think, sir.” 

“ My friend M:. Snodgrass has a great taste for poetry,” rephed 
Mr. Pickwick. 

" So has Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir. She doats on poetry, sir. She 
adores it ; I may say that her whole soul and mmd are wound up, 
Sind entwmed with it. She has produced some debghtful pieces, 
herself, sir. You may have met with her ‘ Ode to an Espirmg 
Prog,’ sir.” 

“ I don’t think I have,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

** You astonish me, sir,” said Mr. Leo Hunter. “ It created 
an immense sensation. It was signed with an ‘ L ’ and eight 
stars, and appeared origmally m a Lady’s Magazme. It com* 
menced 

‘Can I view thee panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing; 

Can I unmoved see thee dying 
' On a log, 

Expinng frog I ' 

“ Beaulaful I ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” Pme,” said Mr. Leo Hunter, " so simple ” 

** Very,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

The next verse is still more touchmg Shall I repeat it ? ” 

" If you please,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" It runs thus,” said the grave man, still more gravely. 

‘Say, have fiends in shape of boys, 

With wild halloo, and brutal noise. 

Hunted thee from marshy joys, 

With a dog, 

Expinng frogl’** 

** Fmcly expressed,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ All pomt, sir,” said Mr Leo Hunter, “ but you shall hear Mrs- 
Leo Hunter repeat it. She can do justice to it, sir. She will 
repeat it, m character, sir, to-morrow mornmg ” 
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** In character!” 

“ As Lfinerva. But I forgot — ^it's a &ncy-drcss breat- 
- - fast ' 

“ Dear me," said Mir. Pickwick, glancing at his own figure — 
“ I can't possibly — ” 

"-I “ Can’t, sir , can’t > ” exclaimed Mr Leo Himter. " Solomon 

Lucas, the Jew m the High Street, has thousands of fancy dresses. 
Consider, sir, how many appropriate characters are open for 
-- your selection Plato, Zeno, Epicurus, Pythagoras — all founders 
of clubs.’’ 

' E “I know that,’’ said Mr Pickwick, “ but as I cannot put myself 
in competition with those great men, I cannot presume to wear 
'z. their dresses” 

The grave man considered deeply, for a few seconds, and then 
c i said, 

■r.* “ On reflection, sir, I don’t know whether it would not afiord 

Mrs Leo Hunter greater pleasure, if her guests saw a gentleman 
of your celebrity m his own costume, rather than m an assumed 
one I may venture to promise an exception m your case, sir — 
yes, I am qmte certam that on behalf of Mrs Leo Hunter, I may 
rT venture to do so." 

t “In that case," said Mr. Pickwick, " I shall have great pleasure 

r: in coming.” 

“ But I waste your time, sir,” said the grave man, as if sud- 
denly recollectmg himself " I know its value, sir I will not 
detam you. I inay tell Mrs Leo Hunter, then, that she may 
confidently expect you and your distmguished fnends ^ Good 
mommg, sir, I am proud to have beheld so emment a personage — 
not a step, sir ; not a word." And without givmg Mr. Pickwick 
time to offer remonstrance or demal, Mr. Leo Hunter stalked 
gravely away 

Mr. Pickwick took up Ms hat, and repaired to the Peacock but 
Mr. Wmkle had conveyed the mtelligence of the fancy ball there, 
before him 

“ Mrs Pott’s gomg,” were the first words with which he saluted 
his leader 

“ Is she ? ” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ As Apollo,” rephed Mr. 111111116 “ Only Pott objects to 

the tunic” 

" He IS nght He is qmte right,” said Mr. Pickwick emphati- 
{.1 cally. 

r' “ Tes ; — so she’s going to wear a white satin gown with gold 

spangles ” 
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“ They’ll haidly knovr what she’s meant for ; will they ? ” 
inquired Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ Of course they will,” rephed Mr. Winkle indignantly. ” Thfey’ll 
see her lyre, won’t they ® " 

“ True ; I forgot that,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

** I shall go as a Bandit,” mterposed Mr. Tupman. 

** What * ” said Mr. Pickwick, with a sudden start. 

“ As a bandit,” repeated Mr. Tupman, mildly. 

“ Yon don’t mean to say,” said Mr. Pickwick, gazing with 
solemn sternness at his friend, “ You don’t mean to say, Mr. 
Tupman, that it is your intention to put yourself mto a green 
velvet jacket, with a two-mch tail ? " 

“ Such is my intention, tii,” replied Mr. Tupman warmly. 
■** And why not, sir * ” 

" Because, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, considerably excited. “ Be* 
cause you are too old, sir” 

“ Too old 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Tupman. 

** And if any further ground of objection be wanting,” contmued 
Mr, Pickwick, ” you are too fat, sir.” 

“ Sic,” said Mr. Tupman, his face suffused with a crimson glow. 
** This IS an insult.” 

” Sir,” rephed Mr. Pickwick in the same tone, “ It is not half 
the insult to you, that your appearance in my presence in a green 
velvet jacket, with a two-mch tail, would be to me.” 

” Sir," said Mr. Tupman, " you’re a fellow.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, ” you’re another > " 

Mr. Tupman advanced a step or two, and glared at Mr. 
Pickwick. Mr. Pickwick returned the glare, concentrated mto a 
focus by means of his spectacles, and breathed a bold defiance. 
Mr Snodgrass and Mr Winkle looked on, petrified at beholding 
such a scene between two such men 

“ Sir,” said Mr Tupman, after a short pause, speaking m a 
low, deep voice, “ you have called me old.” 

“ I have,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" And fat.” 

** I reiterate the charge.” 

** And a fellow.” 

” So you are • ” 

There was a fearful pause 

“ My attachment to your person, sir,” said Mr Tupman, speak- 
ing m a voice tremulous with emotion, and tuckmg up his wnst; 
bands meanwhile, “ is great — very great — ^but upon that person, 
\ I must take summary vengeance ” 
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’ ** Come on, sa • ” lephed Mr. Pickwick Stimulated bj the 

excitmg nature of the dialogue, the heroic man actually threw 
himself mto a paralytic attitude, confidently supposed by the 
two bystanders to have been intended as a posture of defence. 

" Yi^at > " exclaimed Mr Snodgrass, suddenly recovering 
the power of speech, of which mtense astonishment had previously 
bereft him, and mshmg betu een the two, at the immment hazard 
of receiving an apphcation on the temple from each, “ Wbat 1 
r Mr Pickwick, with the eyes of the world upon you ' Mr. Tup 
1 man ! Who, m common with us all, derives a lustre from Im 
) undymg name 1 Por shame, gentlemen , for shame.” 

The unwonted hues which momentary passion had ruled in Mr. 

; Pickwick’s clear and open brow, gradually melted away, as his 
young fnend spoke, like the marks of a black-lead pencil beneath 
i the softenmg infiuence of India rubber His countenance had 
resumed its usual bemgn expression, ere he concluded. 

" I have been hasty,” said Mr Pickwick, “ very hasty. Tup- 
! man , your hand ” 

The dark shadow passed from Mr Tupman’s face, as he warmly 
I grasped the hand of his friend 

" I have been hasty, too,” said he 
i “ No, no,” mterrupted Mr. Pickwick, “ the fault was mine. 

: Fou will wear the green velvet jacket ? ” 

* No, no,” rephed Mr Tupman 
“ To obhge me, you will,” resumed Mr. Pickwick 
“ Well, well, I will,” said Mr Tupman 
It was accordmgly settled that Mr. Tupman, Mr Winkle, and 
I Mr Snodgrass, should all wear fancy dresses Thus Mr Pickwick 
was led by the very warmth of his own good feehngs to give his 
consent to a proceedmg from which his better judgment would 
have recoiled — a more strikmg illustration of his amiable character 
could hardly have been conceived, even if, the events recorded m 
these pages had been wholly imagmary 
Mr Leo Hunter had not exaggerated the resources of Mr. 
Solomon Lucas His wardrobe was extensive — ^\'ery extensive—- 
not strictly classical perhaps, nor quite new, nor id it contain 
any one garment made precisely after the fashion of any age or 
time, but everything was more or less spangled , and what urn 
be prettier than spangles I It may be objected that they are not 
; adapted to the c^yhght, but everybody knows that they would 
‘ ghtter if there were lamps , and nothmg can be clearer than that 
; if people give fancy balls m the day-time, and the dresses do not \ 

show quite as well as they would by night, the fault lies solely < 
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■with the people who give the fancy halls, and is in no wise charge- 
able on the spangles. Such was the con'vincmg reasoning of Mr, 
Solomon Lucas ; and influenced by such arguments did hIr.Tup- 
man, Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, engage to array themselves 
in costumes which his taste and experience mduced biTn to recom- 
mend as admirably suited to the occasion. 

A carriage was hued from the Town Arms, for the accommoda- 
■faon of the Pick-wickians, and a chariot was ordered from the same 
repository, for the purpose of conveymg Mr. and Mrs Pott to 
' Mrs. Leo Hunter's grounds, which Mr. Pott, as a delicate acknow- 
ledgment of having received an m-vutation, had aheady confidently 
predicted in the Eatanswill Gazette “ would present a scene oi 
varied and delicious enchantment — a be-wildermg coruscation of 
. beauty and talent — a lavish and prodigal display of hospitahty 

' — above all, a degree of splendour softened by the most exquisite 

taste; and adornment refined -with perfect harmony and the 
chastest good keepmg — compared •with which, the fabled gorgeous- 
ness of Eastern Eairy-land itself, would appear -to be clothed in 
as many dark and murky colours, as must be the mmd of the 
splenetic and unmanly being who could presume to tamt 'with 
the venom of his envy, the preparations malting by the virtuous 
and highly distinguished lady, at whose shrine tlus bumble tribute 
of admiration was ofiered.” THs last was a piece of biting sar- 
casm against the Independent, who m consequence of not ha-raig 
been invited at all, had been through four numbers affecting to 
sneer at the whole affair, in his very largest type, ■with all the 
adjectives in capital lett^s. 

The morning came : it was a pleasant sight ■to behold Mr- 
Tupman in full Brigand’s costume, ■with a very tight jacket, sitting 
like a pincushion over his back and shoulders : the upper portion 
of his legs encased in the velvet shorts, and the lower part thereof 
swathed in the compbcated bandages to which all Bngands are 
peculiarly attached. It was pleasmg to see his open and ingenu- 
ous coxmtenance, well mustachioed and corked, lookmg out from 
an open shirt collar ; and to contemplate the sugar-loaf hat, 
decorated "with ribbons of ail colours, which he was compelled 
, to carry on his knee, inasmuch as no kno'wn conveyance with a 

top to it, would admit of any man’s carrymg it between his head 
■■ and the root Equally humorous and agreeable was the appear- 

ance of Mr. Snodgrass in blue satin trunks and cloak, white silk 
tights and shoes, and Grecian helmet : which everybody knows 
(and if they do not, Mr. Solomon Lucas did) to have been the 
regular, authentic, every-day costume of a Troubadour, from 
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in the garb of a snltana, leaning upon the arm of the yonng 1 
gentleman -who “did” the review department, and who was 
appropriately habited in a field marshaTs uniform — ^the boots | 
excepted. There were hosts of these geniuses, and any reasonable 1 
person would have thought it honour enough to meet them But 
more than these, there were half a dozen hons from London— 
authors, real authors, who had written whole books, and printed 
them afterwards — and here you might see 'em, walking about, 
like ordmaiy men, snulmg, and talking — aye, and talkmg pretty 
considerable nonsense too, no doubt with the benign mtention of 
rendermg themselves intelhgible to the common people about 
them. Moreover, there was a band of music m pasteboard caps ; 
four somethmg-ean singers in the costume of their country, and 
a dozen hired waiters m the costume of tkm coimtry — and very 
dirty costume too. And above all, there was Mrs. Leo Hunter 
m the character of Mmerva, receivmg the company, and overflow- 
ing with pride and gratification at the notion of having caQed 
such distinguished individuals together. 

“ Mr. Pickwick, ma'am,” said a servant, as that gentleman 
approached the presidmg goddess, with his hat m his hand, and 
the Brigand and Troubadour on either arm 
“ What ! Where ' ” exclaimed Mrs. Leo Hunter, starting up, 
in an affected rapture of surprise 
' “ Here,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Is it possible that I have really the gratification of beholdmg 
Mr. Pickwick himself ! ” ejaculated Mrs. Leo Hunter. 

“ No other, ma'am," replied 31r. Pickwick, bowmg very low. 

“ Permit me to mtroduce my friends — ^Mr. Tupman — ^Mr. Winkle 
— 3Ir. Snodgrass — ^to the authoress of ‘ The Expumg Frog ' ” 
Very few people but those who have tned it, know what a diffi- 
cult process it is, to bow m green velvet smalls, and a tight jacket, 
and high-crowned hat : or in blue satm tnmks and white silks, 
or knee-cords and top-boots that were never made for the wearer, 
and have been fixed upon him without the remotest reference 
to the comparative dimensions of himself and the suit. Never 
were such istortions as Mr- Tupman's frame underwent m his 
efforts to appear easy and graceful — never was such mgemoua 
posturing, as his fancy-dressed friends exhibited. 

“ Mr. Pickwick,” said Mrs Leo Hunter, “ I must make you 
promise not to stir from my side the whole day. There are 
hundreds of people here, that I must positively mtroduce you to.” 

" You are very kind, ma'am," said hfir. Pickwick. 

In the first, place, here are my little girls ; I had almost for- 
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~J~ gotten them," said Mmerva, carelessly pomtmg towards a couple 
’ of full-grown young ladies, of whom one imght bo about twenty, 
"*Jand the other a year or two older, and who were dressed m very 
juvenile costumes — ^whether to make them look young, or their 
-j mamma younger, Mr. Pickwick does not disfanctly inform 
fc-us 

“ They are very beautiful,” said Mr Pickwick, as the juvemles 
---turned away, after bemg presented 

- - “ They are very like their mamma, sir,” said Mr Pott, majesti- 
cally. 

’ “ Oh, you naughty man,” exclaimed Mrs Leo Hunter, playfully 
-■'^tappmg the Editor’s arm with her fan (Mmerva with a fan •) 

“ Why now, my dear Mrs Hunter,” said Mr. Pott, who was 
-ci" trumpeter m ordinary at the Den, “ you know that when your 
S; £3 picture was in the Exhibition of the Eoyal Academy, last year, 
rr!? everybody mquired whether it was intended for you, or your 
si youngest daughter , for you were so much alike that there was 
no teUing the difierence between you ” 

■ik* “ Well, and if they did, why need you repeat it, before stran- 
;:lCgers^” said Mrs Leo Hunter, bestowing another tap on the 
slumbering lion of the EatanswiU Gazette. 

S.r “ Count, Count,” screamed Mrs Leo Hunter to a well-whis- 
kered mdividual m a foreign uniform, who was passmg by. 

“ Ah ' you want me ? ” said the Count, tummg back 
“I want to mtroduco two very clever people to each other,” 
said Mrs Leo Hunter " Me Ihckwick, I have great pleasure 
■f.Y ' m mtroducmg you to Count Smorltork " She added m a hurried 
0 whisper to Mr. Pickwick — the famous foreigner — gathermg 
f' ' materials for his great work on England — hem * — Count Smorl- 
;)-3tork, Mr Pickwick” 

it. Pickwick saluted the Count with all the reverence due to 
d^so great a man, and the Count drew forth a set of tablets 

” What you say, Mrs Hunt ^ " mqmred the Count, smilmg 
reu* graciously on the gratified Mrs Leo Hunter, " Pig Vig or Big Vig 
jeu: — ^what you call — ^Lawyer — oh 1 I see — that is it Big Vig ” 
Bit— and the Count was proccedmg to enter Mr. Pickwick m his 
tablets, as a gentleman of the long robe, who denved his name 
from the profession to which he belonged, when Mrs Leo Hunter 
^ej^'mterposed. 

eie “ No, no. Count,” said the lady, “ Pick-wick.” 

Ditc ” Ah. ah, I see,” rephed the Count " Peek — Christian name ; 

Weeks — surname ; good, ver good. Peek Weeks. How do you 
osll'do, Weeks 1 ” 
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“ Quite well, I thank you," replied Mr. Pickwick, with all hia 
usual afEahility. “ Have you been long in England ? ” 

“ Long — ^ver long time — fortnight — ^more." 

“ Do you stay here long,? " 

" One week.” 

“ You will have enough to do,” said Mr. Pickwick, smiling, 
“ to gather all the materials you want, in that time." 

“ Eh, they are gathered,” said the Count. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” They are here,” added the Count, tapping his forehead signi* 
ficantly. " Large book at home — full of notes — music, picture, 
science, poetry, poltic; all tings.” 

“ The word pohtics, sir,” said Pickwick, " comprises, in 
itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” 

“Ah'” said the Count, drawing out the tablets again, “ ver 
good — ^fine words to begm a chapter. Chapter forty-seven. 
Poltics. The word poltic surpiises by Imnself — ” And down 
went Mr. Pickwick's remark, in Count Smorltork’s tablets, wdth 
such variations and additions as the Count's exuberant fancy 
suggested, or his imperfect knowledge of the language occasioned. 

“ Count,” said Mrs Leo Hunter. 

“ Mrs Hunt,” rephed the Count. 

“ This is Mjr. Snodgrass, a friend of Mr. Pickwick’s, and a poet.” 

“ Stop," exclaimed the Count, brin^g out the tablets once 
more. “ Head, poetry — chapter, hterary hiends — ^name. Snow- 
grass ; ver good. Introduced to Snowgrass — great poet, friend 
of Peek Weeks — by Mrs Hunt, which wrote otW sweet poem — 
what is that name ^ — Fog — ^Perspumg Fog— -ver good — ^va 
good indeed” And the Count put up hia tablets, and with 
sundry bows and acknowledgments walked away, thoroughly 
satisfied that he had made the most important and valuable 
additions to his stock of information. 

“ Wonderful man, Count Smorltork," said Mrs Leo Hunter. 

“ Sound philosopher,” said Mr. Pott. 

“ Cleax-headed, strong-mmded person,” added Mr. Snodgrass. 

A chorus of bystanders took up the shout of Count Smorltork's 
praise, shook their heads sagely, and unanimously cned “ Very ! " . 

As the enthusiasm in Count Smorltork's favour ran very high, 
his praises might have been sung until the end of the festivities, 
if the four something-ean singers had not ranged themselves m 
front of a small apple-tree, to look picturesque, and commence 
smging their national songs, which appeared by no means difficult 
^ of execution, inasmuch as the grand secret seemed to be, that 
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r-_i tlixee of the something-ean singets should grant, -n-hile the fonrth 
I’ howled. This interesting performance havmg concluded amidst 
the loud plaudits of the whole company, a boy forthwith pro- 
ceeded to entangle himself with the rails of a chair, and to jump 
over it, and crawl under it, and fall down with it, and do every- 
thing ^t sit upon it, and then to make a cravat of his legs, and 
tie them round his neck, and then to illustrate the ease vnth which 
a human bemg can he made to look like a magnified toad — all 
which feats yielded high dehght and satisfaction to the assembled 
V; spectators After which, the voice of Mrs Pott was heard to 
chirp famtly forth, somcthmg winch courtesy mterpreted into a 
""" song, which was all very classical, and strictly in character, be- 
^ cause Apollo was himself a composer, and composers can verv 
seldom smg their own music or anybody clse's, cither. This 
<t was succeeded by 1^T^R Leo Hunter’s recitation of her far-famed 
Ode to anEspjmg Prog, which was encored once, and would 
; have been encored twice, if the major part of the guests, who 
thought it was high time to get something to eat, had not said 
[ft. that it was perfectly shameful to take advantage of Mrs Hvmt cr s 
goodnature. So although Mrs. Leo Hunter professed her perfect 
wilhngness to recite the ode agam, her md and considerrtc 
friendb wouldn't hear of it on any account ; and the refreshment 
room being thrown open, all the people who had ever been there 
before, scrambled m with all possible despatch: Mrs Leo Hunter’s 

i, ..; usual course of proceeding, being, to issue cards for a hundred, 

and breakfast for fifty, or in other words, to feed only the very 
C particular lions, and let the smaller animals take care of them- 
selves 

" Where is Mr Pott ? ” said Mrs Leo Hunter, as she placed 
l-T the aforesaid lions around her 

’ 'i “ Here I am," said the editor, from the remotest end of the 
room ; far beyond all hope of food, unless somethmg was done 
.{jj for him by the hostess 

“ Won’t you come up hero * ” 

jg “ Oh, pray don’t mmd him,” said Mrs Pott, in the most obhgmg 

j. ^! voice — you give yourself a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
‘i* Mrs. Hunter. You’ll do very well there, won’t you — 

“ Certainly — love,” replied the unhappy Pott, with a grim 
smile. Alas for the knout ! The nervous a rm that wielded it, 
with such gigantic force, on pubhc characters, was paralysed 
beneath the glance of the impenous Mrs Pott 
‘jw Mrs Leo Hunter looked round her in tnimph Count Smorl 
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tork was busily engaged in taking notes of tbe contents of the 
dishes ; Mr. Tupman was doing the honours of the lobster salad 
to several lionesses, with a degree of grace which no Bngand ever 
exhibited before; Mr. Snodgrass having cut out the young 
gentleman who cut up the books for the Eatanswill Gazette, was 
engaged m an impassioned argument with the young lady who 
did the poetry : and Mr Pickwick was making hi^elf universally 
agreeable. Nothing seemed wanting to render the select circle 
complete, when Mr. Leo Hunter — ^whose department on these 
occasions, was to stand about in doorways, and talk to the less 
important people — suddenly called out — 

“My dear; here’s Mr. Charles Pitz-Marshall." 

“ Oh dear,” said Mrs. Leo Hunter, “ how anxiously I have been 
expecinng him. Pray make room, to let Mr. Eitz-Marshall pass 
Tell Mr. jFitz-MarshaU, my dear, to come up to me directly, to “ 
be scolded for coming so late.” 

“ Coming, my dear ma’am,” cned a voice, ** as quick as I can 
— ^owds of people — ^full room — ^haxd work — very." 

Mr. Pickwick’s knife and fork fell from his hand. He stared 
across the table at Mr. Tupman, who had dropped hts knife 
and fork, and was looking as if he were about to sink into the 
ground without further notice. 

“ Ah ! ” cned the voice, as its owner pushed his way among 
the last five and twenty Tmks, officers, cavaUers, and Charles the 
Seconds, that remained between him and the table, “ regular 
mangle — Baker’s patent — not a crease m my coat, after all this 
squeezing — might have ‘ got up my hnen ’as I came along — ^ha ' 
ha ! not a bad idea, that — queer thing to have it mangled when 
it’s upon one, though — trying process — very.” 

With these broken words, a young man dressed as a naval 
officer made his way up to the table, and presented to the aston* 
ished Pickwicldans, the identical form and features of Mr Alfred 
Jingle. 

The ofiender had barely time to take Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
profiered hand, when his eyes encountered the indignant orbs 
of Mr. Hckwick. 

“ Hallo ! ” said Jingle. " Quite forgot — ^no dhrections to 
postilion — ^ve ’em at once — ^back in a minute." 

“ The servant, or Mr. Hunter will do it in a moment, Mr. Eitz- 
Mazshall," said Mrs Leo Hunter, 

“ No, no — ^I'U do it — shan’t be long — ^back in no time,” replied 
Ji^e, With these words he dftappeared among the crowdT 

‘ Win you allow me to ask yon, ma’am,” said the excited Mr. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TOO FULL' OF AUVESTUEE TO BE BEIEFLT DESCEIBBD 
Thebe is no montli in the whole year, in which nature wears s § 
more beautiful appearance than in the month of August. Spring 
has many beauties, and May is a fresh and blooming month, but 
the charms of this time of year, are enhanced by their contrast 
with the winter season. August has no such advantage. It 
comes when we remember nothing but clear skies, green fields, and 
sweet-smelling flowers — ^when the recollection of snow, and ice, 
and bleak winds, has faded from our minds as completely as they | 
have disappeared from the earth, — and yet what a pleasant time § 
it is 1 Orchards and com-fields ring with the hum of labour; I 
trees bend beneath the thick clusters of rich fruit which bow their | 
branches to the ground ; and the corn, piled in graceful sheaves, I 
or waving in every light breath that sweeps above it, as if it I 
wooed the sickle, tinges the landscape with a golden hue. A mel* I 
low softness appears to hang over the whole earth ; the mfluence 
of the season seems to extend itself to the very waggon, whose 
slow motion across the weU-reaped field, is perceptible only to the 
eye, but strikes with no harsh sound upon the ear. 

As the coach rolls swiftly past the fields and orchards which 
skirt the road, groups of women and children, piling the fnut in 
sieves, or gathering the scattered ears of com, pause for an 
instant from their labour, and shading the sun-burnt 
'face with a stall browner hand, gaze upon the passei^ers with 
curious eyes, while some stout urchin, too small to work, but too 
mischievous to be left at home, scrambles over the side of the 
basket in which he has been deposited for security, and kicks 
and screams with delight. The reaper stops in his work, and 
stands with folded arms, looking at the vehicle as it whirls past ; 
and the rough cart horses bestow a sleepy glance upon the smart 
coach team, which says, as plainly as a Wse's glance can, “ It’s 
all very fine to look at, but slow gomg, over a heavy field, is better 
than warm work like that, upon a dusty road, after aU " You 
cast a look behind you, as you turn a comer of the road. The 
'women and children have resumed their labour: the reaper 
once more stoops to his work ; the cart-horses have moved on : 
and all are again in motion. ' i 

The influence of a scene like this, was not lost upon the well- 1 
regulated mind of Mr. Pickwick. Intent upon the reso- 
lution he had formed, of exposing the real character of the f 
nefarious Jingle, in any quarter in which he might be pursumg 
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bis fraudulent designs, he sat at first taciturn and contemplative, 
brooding over the means hy -which his purpose could be best 
attained. By degrees his attention grew more and more attracted 
by the objects around him ; and at last he derived as much 
enjoyment from the ride, as if it had been undertaken for the 
pleasantest reason in the world. 

“ Delightful prospect, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” Beats the chimley pots, sir," replied Mir Weller, touching his 
bat 

” I suppose you have hardly seen anything but chimney-pots 
and bricks and mortar all your life, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, 
smilmg 

“ I wom't always a boots, sir," said Mr Weller, with a shake of 
the head. " I wos a wagginer’s boy, once ” 

" When was that ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwiok. 

When I wos first pitched neck and crop into the world, to 
play at leap-frog -with its troubles,” replied Sam. “ I wos a 
carrier’s boy at startin’ : then a vagginer's, then a helper, then a 
boots. Now I’m a gcn’l’m’n’s servant I shall be a gen’l'm’n 
myself one of these days, perhaps, -with a pipe in my mouth, and a 
summer-house m the back garden. Who knows ? 1 shouldn’t be 
surprised, for one.’' 

“ You are qmte a philosopher, Sam," said M^. Pickwick. 

“ It runs in the family, I b’heve, sir," rephed Mr Weller. “ ^ly 
father’s wery much in that line, now. If my mother-in -law blows 
him up, he whistles. She files in a passion, and breaks his pipe , 
he steps out, and gets another Then she screams very loud, and 
falls into ’sterics ; and he smokes very comfortably ’till she comes 
to agin. That’s philosophy, sir, an’t it * ” 

*' A very good substitute for it, at all events," replied Mr, Pick- 
wick, laughmg " It must have been of great service to you, in 
the course of your rambhng life, Sam" 

“ Ser\'ice, sir, " exclaimed Sam “ You may say that. Arter I 
run away from the carrier, and afore I took up with the waggincr, 
I had unfurnished lodgm’s for a fortnight " 

“ Unfurnished lodgings ^ ’’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

"Yes — ^the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge. Fme sleeping- 
place — ^within ten minutes’ walk of all the public offices — only if 
there is any objection to it, it is that the sitivation's raylher 
too airy. I see some queer sights there" 

“ I suppose you did," said Mr. ^Pickwick, -with an air of 
considerable interest. 

“ Sights, sir," resumed Mr. Weller, “ ’ud penetrate your 
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benevolent heart, and come out on the other side. You don’t 
see the reg’lar wagrants there; trust ’em, they knows better 
than that. Yoimg beggars, male and female, as hasn’t made a nse 
in their profession, takes up their quarters there sometimes; 
but it’s generally the worn-out, starving, houseless creeturs as 
tolls themselves in the dark comers o’ them lonesome places — ^pooi 
creeturs as an’t up to the twopenny rope.” 

“ And pray, Sam, what m the twopenny rope ? " inquired Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“ The twopenny rope, sir, ” replied Mr. Weller, “ is just a cheap 
lodgin’ house, where the beds is twopence a night ’’ 

” What do they call a bed a rope for ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Bless your innocence, sir, that a’nt it,” replied Sam. “ Wen 
the lady and gen’l’m’n as keeps the Hot-el fet begun business 
they used to make the beds on the floor , but this wouldn’t do at 
no price, ’cos instead o’ taking a moderate two-penn’orth o' sleep, 
the lodgers used to lie there half the day. So now they has two 
ropes, ’bout six foot apart, and three from the floor, which goes 
right down the room ; and the beds are made of slips of coarse 
sacking, stretched across ’em.” 

“ Well,” said ilr. Pickwick. 

" Well,” said ilr. Weller, " the adwantage o' the plan’s hob- 
vious. At six o’clock every monun’ they lets go the ropes at one 
end, and down 'falls all the lodgers. ’Consequence is, that being 
thoroughly waked, they get up very quietly, and walk away ! 
Beg your pardon, sir,” said Sam, suddenly Wakmg ofi in his 
loquacious discourse. “ Is this Bury St. Edmunds ? ” 

“ It is," replied Mr Pickwick. 

The coach rattled through the well-paved streets of a haudsome 
little town, of thriving and cleanly appearance, and stopped before 
a large inn situated in a wide open street, nearly facmg the old 
abbey. 

“ And this,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking up, “ is the Angel ! We 
alight here, Sam, But some caution is necessary. Order 4 
private room, and do not mention my name. You understand.” 

“ Bight as a trivet, sir," replied Mr. Weller, with a wink of 
intelligence ; and having dragged Mr. Pickwick’s portmanteau, 
from the hind boot, into which it had been hastily thrown when 
they joined the coach at Eatanswill, Mr. Weller disappeared on 
his errand. A private room was speedily engaged; and mto 
it Mr. Pickwick was ushered without delay. 

“ Kow Sam,” said hir. Pickwick, " the first thing to be done is 
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sir 


' Order dinner, sur,” interposed Mr. Weller. " It's very late, 

tS * 


Yon 


, “ Ah, so it IS," said Mr Pickwick, looking at his watch 
‘"^^iire right, Sam" 

“ A^d if I might adwise, sur," added Mr. Weller, “ I’d just have 
,^a good night's rest arterwards, and not begin inquiring arter this 
^^here deep 'un 'till the mormn’. There’s nothin^ so reftcshin' as 
sleep, SIX, as the servant-girl said afore she drank the egg-cupful 
•7-^' laudanum” 

^ " I think you are nght, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick “ But I must 
r ‘^^rst ascertam that he is in the house, and not likely to go away.” 

^ “ Leave that to me, sir,” said Sam. “ Let me order you a 

■'^.snug little dinner, and make my inquiries below while it’s a 
^gettmg ready *, I could worm ev’ry secret out o' the boots’s heart, 
zy\n five mmutes, sir.” 

C'- “ Do so,” said Mr Pickwick • and ilr Weller at once retired. 
’ In half an hour, Mr Pickwick was seated at a very satisfactory 
dinner; and m three-quarters Mr Weller returned with the 
tf'mtclligencethatMr Charles Eitz-Marshall had ordered his private 
-room to be retained for him, until further notice He was going 
to spend the evening at some private house in the neighbourhood, 
^had ordered the boots to sit up until his return, and had taken his, 
!>. -servant irith him. 

ft" “ Now, sur,” argued Mr. Weller, when he had concluded his 
ri^report, “ If I can get a talk with this here servant mthemomm', 
ne'll tell me aU Im master’s concerns " 

" How do you know that * ” interposed Sir. Pickwick 
“ Bless your heart, sir, servants always do,” tepbed Mr Weller. 
" Oh, ah, I forgot that," said hir Pickwick " Well.” 

“ Then you can arrange what’s best to be done, sir, and we can 
:.-^,act according” 

As it appeared that this was the best arrangement that could 
be made. It was finally agreed upon ilr Weller, by his master's 
' "'permission, retired to spend the evemng in his own way ; and 
<was shortly afterwards elected, by the unanimous voice of the 
assembled company, mto the tap-room chair, in which honourable 
iii^ost he acqmtted himself so much to the satisfaction of the 
lites^entlemen-feequenters, that their roars of laughter and approba- 
iiflnon penetrated to Mr Pickwick’s bedroom, and shortened the 
lei'wrm of his natural rest by at least three hours 
idC' Early on the ensuing mornmg, Mr. Weller was dispelling all 
/he feverish remains of the previous evening’s conviviality, 
do- hrough the instrumentality of a halfpenny shower-bath (having 
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induced a young gentleman attached to the stahle-department, by 
the ofier of that com, to pump over his head and face, irntfl he was 
perfectly restored), when he was attracted by the appearance of a 
young fellow in mulberry-coloured hvery, who was sitting on a 
bench in the yard, reading what appeared to be a hymn-book 
with an air of deep abstraction, but who occasionally stole a 
glance at the individual under the pump, as if he took some interest 
m his proceedmgs, nevertheless. 

“ You’re a rum ’unto look at, you are ! ” thought Mr. Weller, 
the j5xst tune his eyes encountered the glance of the stranger in the 
mulberry suit . who had a large, sallow, ugly face, very sunken 
eyes, and a gigantic head, from which depended a quantity of 
lank black hair “ You’re a rum 'un ! ” thought llr. WeUer; 
and thinking this, he went on washing himself, and thought no 
more about him. 

Still the man kept glancing from his hymn-book to Sam, and 
from Sam to his hymn-book, as if he wanted to open a conversation 
So at last, Sam, by way of giving him an opportunity, said with a 
familiar nod — 

“ How are you, governor 1 ” 

“ I am happy to say, I am pretty well, sir,” said the man, speak- 
ing with great dehberation, and closing the book. “ I hope yon 
are the same, sir ^ ” 

" Why, if I felt less like a walking brandy-bottle, I shouldn’t be 
quite so staggery this mornin’,” rephed Sam. “ Are you stopping 
m this house, old ’un ® ” 

The mulberry man rephed in the affirmative 

“ How was it, you wom’t one of us, last night ? " inquired 
Sam, Bcrubbmg his face with the towel. “ You seem one of the 
jolly sort — ^looks as conwivial as a live trout in a lime basket, 
added Mr. Weller, in an under tone. 

“ I was out last night, with my master," replied the stranger. 

“ What’s his name ? ” inquired Mr. Weller, colouring up very 
red with sudden excitement, and the friction of the towel com- 
bined. 

“ Fitz-Marshall,” said the mulberry man. 

“ Give us your hand,” said Mr. WeUer, advancing ; ** I should 
like to know you. I lie your appearance, old feUow.” 

“ WeU, that is very strange," said the mulberry man, with 
great simplicily of manner. “ I Uke your’s so much, that I 
wanted to speak to you, from the very first moment I saw you 
under the pump." 

" Did you though 1 ” 
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” Upon my •word. Ko-n-, isn’t that cniions ” 

“ Weiy sing'ler,” said Sam, inwardly congratulating himself 
upon the softness of the stranger. “ What's your name, my 
patriarch ! " 

“Job.” 

“ And a wery good name it is — only one I know, that ain’t got t 
nickname to it. What’s the other name ? ” 

“ Trotter," said the stranger. " What is yours ! ” 

Sam bore in mind his mart’s caution, and replied. 

“ My name’s Walker ; my master’s name’s Wilkms Will you 
take a drop o’ somethin’ this mormn’, Mr Trotter ^ ” 

Mr Trotter acquiesced in this agreeable proposal : and haring 
deposited his book m his coat-poc&t, accompanied Mr. Weller to 
the tap, where they were soon occupied in discussing an exhOara- 
ting compound, formed by mixing together, in a pewter vessel, 
certam quantities of British Hollands, and the fragrant essence 
of the clove. 

“ And what sort of a place have you got * " inquired Sam, as 
he filled his companion’s glass, for the second time. 

" Bad,” said Job, smacking his bps, “ very bad ” 

" You don’t mean that ^ ” said Sam. 

“I do, mdeed. Worse that that, my master’s going to be 
mamed " 
i “Ko.” 

“ Yes ; and worse than that, too, he's going to run away with 
on immense rich heiress, from boarding-school ” 

" What a dragon > ” said Sam, refilSng his companion's glass 
“ It’s some boarding-school in this town, I suppose, a’nt it * ” 
Now, although this question was put in the most careless tone 
imaginable, Mr. Job Trotter plainly showed by gestures, that he 
perceived his new friend’s anxiety to draw forth an answer to it 
:He emptied his glass, looked mystenously at his companion, 
: winked both of li small eyes, one after the other, and finally 
:made a motion with his arm, as if he were working an imacinary 
pump-handle • thereby mtimatmgthat he (Mr Trotter) considered 
himself as undergoing the process of being pumped, by Mr. Samuel 
'.Weller. 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Trotter, in conclusion, “ that’s not be told 
rto everybody. That is a secret — a great secret, Mr. Walker ” 
s As the mtJbeny man said this, he turned his glass upside down, 
jBs a means of reminding his companion that he had notlung left 
wherewith to slake his thirst Sam observed the hint , and 
feeling the delicate manner in which it was conveyed, ordered the 
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peirter vessel to be refilled, whereat the small eyes of the molben; 
man glistened. 

" ^d so it's a secret 1 " said Sam. 

" I should rather suspect it was," said the mulberry man, 
sipping his liquor, with a complacent face. 

“ I suppose your masVs wery rich ? " said Sam. 

Mr. letter smiled, and holding his glass in his left hand, gave 
four distinct slaps on the pocket of hu mulberry indescribables 
with his right, as if to intimate that his master might have done 
the same without alarming anybody much, by the chinking of 
com. 

“ Ah," said Sam, “ that's the game, is it ? " 

The mulbrary man nodded sigaificantly. 

“ Well, and don't you think, old feller," remonstrated Mr. 
Weller, “ that if you let your master take in this here young lady, 
you're a precious rascal ^ " 

“ I know that," said Job Trotter, turning upon his compam'on 
a countenance of deep contrition, and groaning shghtly. “1 
know that, and that's what it is that preys upon my mindi. But 
what am I to do ? " 

“ Do ! ” said Sam ; " di-wulge to the missis, and give up your 

“ Who'd believe me ? " replied Job Trotter. “ The young 
lady's considered the very picture of innocence and discretion. 
She'd deny it, and so would my master Who'd believe me ^ I 
should lose my place, fand get indicted for a conspiracy, or some 
such thing; that's aU I should take by my motion." ^ 

“ There's somethm* in that," said Sam, ruminatmg ; “ there s 
somethin' m that.” 

“ If I knew any respectable gentleman who would take the 
matter up,” continued Mr. Trotter, “ I might have some hope of 
preventing the elopement ; but there's the same difiBIculfy, Mr. 
Walker, just the same. I Imow no gentleman m this strange place, 
and ten to one if I did, whether he would believe my story." 

“ Come this way,” said Sam, suddenly jumpmg up, and grasping 
the mulberry man by the arm. " My mas'r’s the man you want, I 
see." And after a slight resistance on the part of Job Trotter,! 
Sam led his newly-found friend to the apartment of Mr. Pickwick, | 
to whom he presented him, together with a brief summary of the! 
dialogue we have just repeated. ' 

“ I am very sorry to betray my master, sir,” said Job Trotter, 
applying to his eyes a pink checked pocket handkerchief about 
BIX tncbes square. 
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“ Why not ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

My master, sir, is a very artful man.*' 

’ ^ “I know he is,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ And he has so wound himself round, the old lady’s heart, sir,’ 
.resumed Job, “ that she would beheve nothmg to his prejudice 
if you went down on your bare knees, and swore it ; especially s 
you have no proof but the word of a servant, who, for anytbin; 
she knows (and my master would be sure to say so), was dischargei 
for some fault, and does this in revenge.” 

“ What had better be done, then ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Nothing but taking him in the very fact of eloping, will con 
vince the old lady, sir,” rephed Job. 

“ All them old cats vnS run their heads agin mile-stones,' 
observed Mr. Weller in a parenthesis. 

" But this taking him m the very act of elopment, would be i 
very difficult thmg to accomplish, I fear,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said Mr. Trotter, after a few momenb 
reflection. " I think it might be very easily done." 

" How ? " was Mr. Pickwick’s inquiry. 

“ Why,” replied Mr. Trotter, *‘ my master and I, being in tb 
confidence of the two servants, will be secreted in the kitchen a 
ten o’clock. When the family have retired to rest, we shall com 
out of the kitchen, and the young lady out of her bed-room, j 
post-chaise will be waitmg, and away we go.” 

; ” Well ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Well, sir, I have been thinking that if you were in waiting ii 
the garden behmd, alone — ” 

“ Alone,” said Mr. Pickwick. " Why alone ? ” 

“ I thought it very natural,” replied Job, “ that the old lad; 
■wouldn’t like such an unpleasant discovery to be made befor 
more persons than can possibly be helped. The young lady too 
«ir — consider her feelings” 

“ You are very right,” said Mr. Pickwick. ” The considera 
lion evinces your dehcacy of feelmg Go on ; you are very i^ht ’ 

” Well, sir, I have been thinking that if you were waiting u 
the back garden alone, and I was to let you in, at the door whicl 
opens into it, from the end of the passage, at exactly half-pasi 
eleven o’clock, you would be just in the veiy moment of tim< 
to assist me in frustrating the designs of this bad man, by whom 
I have been unfortunately ensnar^” Here Mr. Trotter sighec 
deeply. 

“ Don’t distress yourself on that account," said Mr. Pickwick, 

if be had one grain of the delicacy of feeling which distingmsfae! 
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3U, humble as your station is, I should have some hopes ol 

JO " 

,y,_ Job Trotter bowed low; and in ^ite of Mr Weller's previous 
^'il^monstrance, the tears again rose to his eyes 
f "" “ I never see such a feUer,” said Sam. '* Blessed if I don't 
"'^ink he’s got a main in his head as is always turned on.” 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, with great seventy. “ Hold your 
’’‘■'^ngue ” 

„ “ Werry well, sir,” rephed Mr Weller. 
aTi “ j don’t like this plan,” said Mr Pickwick, after deep medita- 
rt^on. “ Why cannot I communicate with the young ladjr's 
^ lends 1 ” 

is “ Because they live one hundred miles from here, sir,” ro- 
ponded Job Trotter 

in. “ That’s a clincher,” said Mr. Weller, aside. 

“ Then this garden,” resumed Me. Pidcwick. “ How am I to 
■iwet into it * ” 

" The wall is very low, sir, and your servant will give you a leg 
ip” 

irJ “ My servant will give me a leg up,” repeated Mr. Pickwick, 
li-nechamcally. “ You will be sure to be near this door that you 
a'ipeak of * ” 

S “ You cannot mistake it, sit ; it’s the only one that opens into 
>hc garden Tap at it when you hear the clock strike, and 1 will 
ipen it instantly.” 

sfl “ I don’t like the plan,” said Mr Pickwick ; " but as I see no 
ither, and as the happiness of this young lady's whole life is at 
stake, I adopt it I shall be sure to be there ’* 

Thus, for the second time, did Mr. Pickwick's innate good-feeling 
^involve him m an enterprise from winch he would most willingly 
'f.'have stood aloof. 

“ What IS the name of the house 1 ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
^3 “ Westgate House, sir. You turn a little to the right when 
dt'you get to the end of the town , it stands by itself, some httle 
rridistance ofi the high road, with the name on a brass plate on the 
ftgate 

" I know it,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ I observed it once before, 
trwhen I was in this town. You may depend upon me.” 
fl' Mr. Trotter made another bow, and turned to depart, when Mr. 
li'Pickwick thrust a guinea into ^ hand 

“ You're a fine fellow,” said Mr Pickwick, " and I admire 
yriyour goodness of heart. No thanks. Kemember — eleven 
o’clock ” 
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' There is no fear of my forgetfong it, sir,” replied Joh Trotter. 

, With these words he left the room, followed by Sam 

“ I say," said the latter, " not a bad notion that 'ere cr 3 dng. 
I'd cry like a ram-water spout in a shower on such good terms 
How do you do it ? " 

“ It comes from the heart, Mr. Walker," replied Job, solemnly. 
" Good morning, sir." 

“ You're a soft customer, you are ; — ^we're got it all out o' you, 
any how," thought Mr. Weller, as Job walked away. 

We cannot state the precise nature of the thoughts which passed 
through Mr. Trotter's mind, because we don't know what they 
were 

The day wore on, evening came, and at a httle before ten 
o'clock Sam Weller reported that Mr Jingle and Job had gone out 
together, that their luggage was packed up, and that they had 
ordered a chaise. The plot was evidently in execution, as Mr 
Trotter had foretold. 

Half-past ten o'clock arrived, and it was rime for Mr Pickwick 
to issue forth on his dehcate errand. Besistmg Sam's tender 
of his great-coat, in order that he might have no incumbrance in 
scaling the wall, he set forth, followed by his attendant 

There was a bright moon, but it was behind the clouds. It was 
a fine dry m'ght, but it was most imcommonly dark. Paths, 
hedges, fields, houses, and trees, were enveloped in one deep shade 
The atmosphere was hot and sultry, the summer lightning qmvered 
famtly on the verge of the horizon, and was the only sight that 
vaned the dull gloom m which everything was wrapped — sound 
there was none, except the distant barking of some restless house- 
dog. 

They found the house, read the brass-plate, walked round the 
wall, and stopped at that portion of it which divided them from 
the bottom of the garden. 

“ You will return to the inn, Sam, when you have assisted me 
over,” said Jlr. Pickwick. 

“ Wery well, sir.” 

" And you will sit up, 'till I return." 

" Cert'nly, sir " 

“ Take hold of my leg ; and, when I say * Over,' raise me 
gently.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Having settled these preliminaries, Mr. Pickwick grasped the 
top of the wall, and gave the word “ Over,” which was very 
Kterally obeyed. Whether his body partook in some degree of the 
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elasticity of his mind, or whether Mr Weller’s notions of a gentle 
push were of a somewhat rougher description than Mr Pickwick’s, 
the immediate effect of his assistance was to jerk that immortal 
gentleman completely over the wall on to the bed beneath, where, 
after crushmg three gooseberry-bushes and a rose-tree, he finally 
ahghted at full length 

“ You ha’n’t hurt yourself, I hope, sir ^ ” said Sam, in a loud 
whisper, as soon as he recovered from the surprise consequent 
upon the mysterious disappearance of his master 

“ I have not hurt mysdj, Sam, certainly," rephed Mr. Pickinck. 
from the other side of the wall, “ but I rather think that you 
have hurt me ” 

“ I hope not, sir,” said Sam 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Pickwick, rising, “ it’s nothing but a 
few scratches Go away, or we shsjl be overheard ” 

"Good-bve, sir” 

“Good-bye” 

With stealthy steps Sam Weller departed, leavmg Mr Pickwick 
alone in the garden. 

Lights occasionally appeared in the different ivindovs of the 
house, or glanced from the staircases, as if the inmates vcrc 
retiring to rest Not caring to go too neat the door, until the 
appomted time, Mr. Pickwick crouched into an angle of the wall, 
and awaited its amval 

It was a situation which might well have depressed the spirits 
of many a man Mr Pickwick, however, felt neither depression 
nor misgiving He knew that his purpose is as in the mam a good 
one, and he placed imphcit reliance on the high-minded Job It 
was dull, certainly ; not to say, dreary , but a contempHtivc 
man can always employ himself m meditation Mr Pickwick 
had meditated himself into a doze, when ho was roused by the 
chimes of the neighbouring church ringing out the hour — half- 
past eleven 

“ That IS the time,” thought Mr. Pickwick getting cautiously 
on his feet He looked up at the house The lights had d'caji- 
peared, and the shutters were closed — all m bed, no doubt He 
walked on tip-toe to the door, and gave a gentle tap. Two or 
three mmutes passmg without any reply, he gave another tap 
rather louder, and then another tether louder than that 

At length the sound of feet was audible upon the stairs, and 
then the hght of a candle shone through the key-hole of the door. 
There was a good deal of unchaicing and unbolting, and the door 
was slowly opened. 
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Now the door opened outwards : and as the door opened wider 
and wider, Mr. Pickwick receded behind it, more and more. What 
was his astonishment when he just peeped out, by way of caution, 
to see that the person who had opened it was — not Job Trotter, 
but a seryant-gttl with a candle in her hand > Mr, Pickwick 
drew in his head again, with the swiftness displayed by that 
admirable melodramatic performer. Punch, when he lies in wait 
for the flat-headed comedian with the tin box of music. 

" It must have been the cat, Sarah," said the girl, addressing 
herself to some one in the house. " Puss, puss, puss, — ^tit, tit, 
tit." 

But no animal being decoyed by these blandishments, the girl 
slowly closed the door, and re-fastened it ; leaving Mr. Pickwick 
drawn up straight against the wall. 

" This is very cmious," thought Mr. Pickwick. “ They are 
sitting up beyond their usual hour, I suppose. Extremely unfor- 
tunate, that they should have chosen this night, of all otWs, for 
such a purpose — exceedingly." And with these thoughts, Mr. 
Pickwick cautiously retired to the angle of the wall m which he 
had been before ensconced ; waiting until such tune as he might 
deem it safe to repeat the signal. 

He had not been here five minutes, when a vivid flash of hgiit- 
ning was followed by a loud peal of thunder that crashed and rolled 
away in the distance with a terrific noise — ^fchen came another 
flash of lightning, brighter than the other, and a second peal of 
thunder louder than the first ; and then down came the rain, with 
a force and fury that swept everything before it. 

Mr. Pickwick was perfectly aware that a tree is a very dangerous 
neighbour in a thimdcr-stoxm. He had a tree on his right, a 
tree on his left, a third before him, and a fourth behind. * If he 
remamed where he was, he imght fall the victim of an accident ; 
if he showed himself in the centre of the garden, he might be con- 
signed to a constable ; — once or twice he tned to scale the wall, 
but having no other legs this time, than those with which Nature 
had furnished him, the only efiect of his struggles was to inflict 
a variety of very unpleasant gratings on his knees and shins, and 
to throw him mto a state of the most profuse perspiration. 

“ What a dreadful situation," said Mr. Pickwick, pansmg to 
wipe hiB brow after this exercise. He looked up at the house — 
all was dark. They must be gone to bed now. He would try the 
signa] again 

He walked on tijp-toe across the moist gravel and tapped at the 
door. He held hia breath, and listened at the key-hole. No 
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rcpty : very odd Another knock. He listened again. There 
was a low whispering inside, and then a voice cned — 

“ Who’s there « ” 

“ That’s not Job,” thought Mr. Pickwick, hastily drawing 
himself straight up against the wall again. “ It’s a woman.” 

He had scarcely had time to form this conclusion, when a 
window above stares was thrown up, and three or four female 
voices repeated the query — “ Clio’s there 1 ” 

Mr Pickwick dared not move hand or foot It was clear that 
the whole establishment was roused. He made up his mind 
to remam where he was, until the alarm had subsided : and then 
by a supernatural effort, to get over the wall, or pensh in the 
attempt 

lake all Mr. Pickwick’s determinations, this was the best that 
could be made under the circumstances ; but, unfortunately, it 
was founded upon the assumption that they would not venture 
to open the door again \\’hat was his discomfiture, when ho 
heard the cham and bolts withdrawn, and saw the door slowly 
opening, wider and wider ' He retreated into the corner, step by 
step 5 but do what he would, the interposition of his own person 
prevented its being opened to its utmost width. 

“ Who’s there * ” screamed a numerous chorus of treble voices 
from the staircase inside, consistmg of tbe spinster lady of the 
establishment, three teachers, five female servants, and thirty 
boarders, all half-dressed, and in a forest of curl-papers 

Of course Mr. Pickwick didn't say who teas there ; and then 
the burden of the chorus changed into—” Lor’ ' I am so frightened.” 

“ Cook,” said the lady abbess, who took care to be on the top 
stair, tbe very last of tbe group — Cook, why don’t you go a 
little way into tbe garden ^ ” 

“ Please, ma’am, I don’t like," responded tbe cook. 

“ Lot’, what a stupid thing that cook is 1 ” said tbe thirty 
boarders. 

" Cook,” said tbe lady abbess, with great dignity ; “ don’t 
answer me, if you please. I insist upon your looking into tbe 
garden immediately” 

Here tbe cook began to cry, and tbe house-maid said it was " a 
shame ! ” for which partisanship she received a month’s warning 
on the spot 

“,Do you hear, cook ? ’’ said the lady abbess, stamping her foot 
impatiently. 

"Don’t you hear yonr missis, cookt” said the three 
teachers 
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“ What au impudent tbng, that cook is ' ” said the thirty 
1 boarders. 

The unfortunate cook, thus strongly urged, advanced a step 
or two, and holding her candle just wheve it prevented her from 
seeing anything at all, declared there was nothmg there, and it 
must have been the wmd. The door was just going to be closed 
m consequence, when an inquisitive boarder, who had been peep- 
ing between the hinges, set up a fearful screaming, which called 
back the cook and the housemaid, and all the more adventurous 
m no time. 

, “ What is the matter with Miss Smithers ? ” said the lady abbess, 

' as the aforesaid Miss Simthers proceeded to go mto hystencs of 
j four young lady power. 

" Lor', Miss Smithers dear," said the other nme-and-twenty 
boarders. 

“ Oh, the man — ^the man — ^behind the door ! " screamed Miss 
Smithers. 

The lady abbess no sooner heard this appallmg cry, than she 
retreated to her own bed-room, double-locked the door, and 
fainted away comfortably. The boarders, and the teachers, and 
the servants, fell back upon the stairs, and upon each other 
and never was such a screaming, and famting, and strugglmg, 
beheld. In the imdst of the tumMt, Mr. Pickwick emerged from 
his concealment, and presented himself amongst them. 

“ Ladies — dear ladies," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Oh, he says we’re dear,” cried the oldest and ugliest teacher. 

“ Oh the wretch ' ” 

“ Ladies," roared Mr. Pickwrick, rendered desperate by the 
danger of his situation. “ Hear me. I am no robber. I want 
the lady of the house.” 

“ Oh, what a ferocious monster 1 " screamed another teacher. 

“ He wants Miss Tomkins.” 

Here there was a general scream 

“ King the alarm bell, somebody ! ” cned a dozen voices. 

“ Don’t — don’t,” shouted Mr Pickwick “ Look at me. Do 
I look like a robber I My dear ladies — jon may bind me hand 
and leg, or lock me up in a closet, if you hke. Only hear what 
I have got to say — only hear me." 

“ How did you come in our garden * ” faltered the housemaid. 

“ Call the lady of the house, and I’ll tell her everything — every- 
thing : " said Mr. Pickwick, exertmg his lungs to the utmost pitch. 

“ Call her — only be qmet, and call her, and you shall hear evety- 
^ thing ” j 
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An hour and a half elapsed before they came back, and when 
they did come, Mr. Pickwick recogmed, in addition to the voice 
of Mr. Samuel Weller, two other voices, the tones of which struck 
familiariy on his ear ; but whose they were, he could not for the 
life of him call to mind. 

A very bnef conversation ensued. The door was unlocked. 
Mr. Pickwick stepped out of the closet, and found bimaplf in thei 
presence of the whole establishment of Westgate House, Mr. 
Samuel Weller, and — old Wardle, and his destmed son-in-law, 
Mr. Trundle ! 

** My dear friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, running forward and 
grasping Wardle^s hand, ** my dear friend, pray, for Heaven's 
sake, e:q>lain to this lady the unfortunate and dreadful situation 
in which I am placed. You must have heard it from my servant , 
say, at all events, my dear fellow, that I am neither a robber nor 
a madman.” 

“ I have said so, my dear friend. I have said so ^eady,” 
replied Mr. Wardle, ahalnug the right hand of his friend, while 
Mr. Trundle shook the left. 

” And whoever says, or has said, he is," interposed Mr. Weller, 
stepping forward, “ says that which is not the truth, but so far 
from it, on the contrary, quite the rewerse. And if there’s any 
number o’ men on these here premises as has said so, I shall be 
wery happy to give ’em all a wery convincing proof o’ their be^ 
mistaken, in this here wery room, if these wery respectable ladies 
’ll have the goodness to retire, and order ’em up, one at a time." 
Having delivered this defiance with great volubihty, Mr. Weller 
struck his open palm emphatically with Ms clenched fist, and 
winked pleasantly on Miss Tomkins : the intensity of whose 
honor at his supposing it within the bounds of possibility that 
there could be any men on the premises of Westgate House 
Establishment for Young Ladies, it is impossible to describe 

Mr. Pickwick’s explanation having already been partiallj^ i 
made, was soon concluded. But neither in the course of his i 
walk home with his friends, nor afterwards when seated before 
a blazing fire at the supper he so much needed, could a single i 
observation be drawn from him. He seemed bewildered and £ 
amazed. Once, and only once, he turned round to Mr. Wardle, t 
and said: 

“ How did you come here ? ” . 

" Trundle and I came down here, for some good shooting ob 
the first," replied Wardle. “ We arrived to-night, and wci« ij? 
astonish^ to hear from your servant that you were here too. 
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sucli s coixibuiSitioQ. of Sriit&cks &s bo b&d undorgono on the memor* 
able night, recorded in the last chapter. The process of being 
•washed in the night air, and rough-dried in a closet, is as dangerous 
as it is peculiar. Mr. Pickwick was laid up -with an attack of 
rheumatism. 

But although the boddy powers of the great man were thus 
impaured, his mental energies retained their pristine -vugour. His 
spirits were elastic ; his good humour was restored. Even the 
vexation consequent upon his recent adventure had vanished 
from his mind , and he could join in the hearty laughter which 
any allusion to it excited in Mr. Wardle, -without anger and 
without embarrassment. Nay, more. During the -two days 
Mr. Pickwick was confined to his bed, Sam was his constant 
attendant. On the first, he endeavoured to amuse his master 
by anecdote and conversation; on the second, Mr. Pickwick 
demanded his -writmg-desk, and pen and ink, and was deeply 
engaged during the whole day. On the third, being able to sit 
up in his bed-chamber, he despatched his valet with a message to 
3^. Wardle and Mr. Trundle, intimating that if they would take 
their wine there, that evening, they would greatly oblige him j 
The invitation was most willmgly accepted ; and when they were 
seated over their wine, Mir. Pickwick with sundry blushes, pro- | 
duced the following little tale, as ha-ving been “ edited " by him- | 
self, during his recent indfeposition, from his notes of Mr. Weller's j 
imsopbisticated recital. | 

THE PARISH CLBEK I 


A TAIiE OP TEUE I.O'VB 


“ Once upon a time in a very small country town, at a con- 
siderable distance from London, there hved a bttle man named 
Nathaniel Pipkm, who was the parish clerk of the little town, 
and lived m a httle house m the little High Street, "withm ten 
minutes' walk of the little church ; and who was "to be found 
every day from nine till four, teaching a httle learning to the httle 
boys Nathamel Pipkm was a harmless, inoffensive, good-natured 
being, with a tumed-up nose, and rather tumed-in legs : a cast 
in his eye, and a halt in his gait ; and he divided his tune between 
the church and his school, venly bebevmg that there exited not, 
on the face of the earth, so clever a man as the curate, so imposing 
an apartment as the vestry-room, or so wcU-ordered a seminary 
as Ins own. Once, and oMy once, in his life, Nathaniel Pipkin 
had seen a bishop — a real bishop, with his arms m lawn sleeves, 
and his head m a wig He had seen him walk, and heard Mm talk, 
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; at a confirmation, on vrliicli momentous occasion Nathaniel 
[>a Pipldn was so overcome with reverence and awe, when the aforc- 
said bishop laid his hand on his head, that he fainted right clean 
~ away, and was borne out of church in the arms of the beadle. 
“ This was a great event, a tremendous era, in Nathaniel 
Pipkm's life, and it was the only one that had ever occurred to 
,1 ruffle the smooth current of his quiet existence, when happening 
- one fine afternoon, in a fit of mental abstraction, to raise Ins eyes 
j. from the slate on which he was devising some tremendous problem 
,, in compound addition for an offending urchin to solve, they 
l,i suddenly rested on the blooming countenance of Maria liobhs, 
the only daii^hter of old Lobbs, the great saddler over the ^\av 
Now, the eyes of Mr Pipkm had rested on the pretty face of Maria 
Lobbs many a tune and oft before, at chxuch and elsewhere , 
but the eyes of Maria Lobbs had never looked so bright, the 
g cheeks of Maria Lobbs had never looked so ruddy, ns upon this 
particular occasion No wonder then, that Nathamel Pipldn 
was unable to take his eyes from the countenance of Miss Lobbs ; 
rj no wonder that'hliss Lobbs, finding herself stared at by a young 
% man, withdrew her head from the window out of vhich she had 
been peeping, and shut the casement and pulled doivn the blind ; 
no wonder that Nathamel Pipkin, immediately thereafter, fell 
■(1 upon the young urchin who had previously offended, and cuffed 
5, and knocked him about, to lus heart’s content All this vas ^ cry 
" natural, and there’s nothing at all to wonder at about it 

“ It IS matter of wonder, though, that any one of Mr. Natlnnicl 
Pipkm’s retirmg disposition, nen-ous temperament, and most 
particularly diminutive income, should from this day forth, have 
dared to aspire to the hand and heart of the only daughter of 
' the fiery old Lobbs — of old Lobbs the great saddler, who could 
^ have bought up the whole village at one stroke of lus pen, and 
never felt the outlay — old Lobbs, vho was well known to have 
heaps of money, invested in the bank at the nearest market town — 
old Lobbs, who was reported to have countless and inexhaustible 
^ treasures, hoarded up in the little iron safe mth the big key-hole, 
^ over the chimney-picce in the back parlour — old Lobbs, who 
it was well known, on festive occasions garnished his board with 
a real silver teapot, cream ewer, and sugar-basin which he was 
wont, m the pride of his heart, to boast should be lus daughter’s 
property when she found a man to her mmd I repeat it, to be 
matter of profound astonishment and mtense wonder, that 
Nathaniel Pipkin should have had the temerity to cast his 
eyes in this direction But love is blmd and Nathaniel had a 
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cast in 1 m eye : and pexliaps these two ciicnmstances taken 
together, prevented his seeing the matter in its proper li^t. 

“ Now, it old Lobhs had entertained the most remote or dis- 
tant idea of the state of the afiections of Nathamel Pipkin, he 
would jnst have razed the schoolroom to the ground, or ester- 
mnated its master from the surface of the earth, or committed 
"«ome other outrage and atrocily of an equally ferocious and 
violent description ; for he was a terrible old fellow, was Lobbs, 
when his pnde was injured, or his blood was up. Swear • Such 
trams of oaths would come rollmg and peahng over the way, 
sometimes, when he was denouncmg the idleness of the bony 
apprentice with the thin legs, that Nathamel Pipkin would shake 
in his shoes with horror, and the hair of the pupils' heads would 
stand on end with fnght. 

" Well 1 Day after day, when school was over, and the pupils 
gone, did Nathaniel Pipkin sit himself down at the front wmdow, 
and while he feigned to be readmg a book, throw sidelong glances 
over the way m search of the bright eyes of Maria Lobbs ; and 
he hadn't sat there many days, before the bright eyes appeared 
at an upper wmdow, apparently deeply engaged in reading too. 
This was dehghtful, and gladdenmg to the heart of Nathaniel 
Pipkin. It was something to sit there for hours together, and 
look upon that pretty face when the eyes were cast down ; but 
when Maria Lobbs began to raise her eyes from her book, and 
dart their rays in the direction of Nathamel Pipkm, his delight 
and admiration were perfectly boimdless. At last, one day 
when he knew old Lobbs was out, Nathaniel Pipkm had the 
temerity to kiss his hand to Maria Lobbs ; and Maria Lobbs, 
instead of shuttmg the window, and pulling down the bimd, 
kissed Tiers to him, and smiled Upon which, Nathamel Pipkm 
determined, that, come what might, he would develop the state 
of his feelmgs, without further delay. 

“ A prettier foot, a gayer heart, a more dimpled face, or a 
smarter form, nev^r bounded so lightly over the earth they graced, 
as did those of Maria Lobbs, the old saddler's daughter. There 
was a roguish twinkle in her sparkhng eyes, that woruld have 
made its way to far leas susceptible bosoms than that of Nathaniel 
Pipkm ; and there was such a joyous sotmd in her merry laugh, 
that the sternest misanthrope must have smiled to hear it. 
Even old Lobbs himself, in the very height of his ferocity, couldn't 
resist the coaxing of his pretty daughter ; and when she and her 
consin Kate— an arch, impudent-looking, bewitchmg httle person 
X — mode a dead set upon the old man together, as, to say the 
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and dreamed all niglit long, of softening old Lobts, opening the 
strong box, and marrymg Maria. 

_ “ The next day, Nathaniel Pipkin saw old Lobbs go out upon 
his old grey pony, and after a great many signs at the window 
from the wicked little cousin, the object and meaning of which 
he could by no means understand, the bony apprentice with the 
thin legs came over to say that his master wasn^t commg home 
all night, and that the ladies expected Mr. Pipkm to tea, at six 
o^olock precisely. How the lessons were got through that day, 
neither Nathaniel Pipkin not his pupils knew any more than you 
do ; but they were got through somehow, and, after the boys 
had gone, Nathaniel Pipkin took till full six o’clock to dress him- 
self to his satisfaction. Not that it took long to select the gar 
ments he should wear, inasmuch as he had no choice about the 
matter ; but the putting of them on to the best advantage, and 
the touching of them up previously, was a task of no inconsiderable 
difficulty or importance 

“ There was a very snug little party, consisting of Mans 
Lobbs and her cousin Khte, and three or four rompmg, good- 
humoured. rosy-cheeked girls. Nathaniel Pipkm had ocular 
demonstration of the fact, that the rumours of old Lobbs’s 
treasures were not exaggerated. There were the real solid silver 
teapot, cream-ewer and sugar-basin, on the table, and the 
real silver spoons to stir the tea with, and real china cups to 
drink it out of, and plates of the same, to hold the cakes and toast 
in The only eye-sore m the whole place, was another cousm of 
Mana Lobbs's, and a brother of Kate, whom Maria Lobbs 
'called ‘ Henry,’ and who seemed to keep Maria Lobbs all to him- 
self, up in one comer of the table It’s a dehghtful thing to see 
affection in famihes, but it may be carried rather too far, and 
Nathaniel Pipkm could not help thinking that Maria Lobbs must 
be very particularly fond of her relations, if she paid as much 
attention to all of them as to this mdividual cousm After tea, 
too, when the wicked little cousin proposed a game at blind man's 
buff, it somehow or other happened that Nathaniel Pipkin was 
neatly always blmd, and whenever he laid his hand upon the male 
cousin, he was sure to find that Maria Lobbs was not far off. And 
though the wicked little cousin and the other girls pmohed him, and 
pulled his hair, and pushed chaus m his way, and all sorts of things, 
Mana Lobbs never seemed to come near him at all , and once — 
once — Nathaniel Pipkm could have sworn he heard the sound of a 
kiss, followed by a famt remonstrance from Mana Lobbs, and 
a half-suppressed laugh from her female fnends. All this was 
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odd — ^very odd — and there is no saying what Nathaniel Piplan 
might or nught not have done, m consequence, if his thoughts had 
not been suddenly directed into a new channel 
** The circumstances which directed his thoughts mto a new 
channel was a loud knocking at the street-door, and the person 
who made this loud knockmg at the street-door, was no other 
than old Lobbs himself, who had unexpectedly returned, and 
was hammermg away, bke a co£5n-maker: for he wanted his 
supper The alarming mtelligence was no sooner communicated 
by the bony apprentice with the thin legs, than the girls tripped 
upstairs to Maria Lobbs’s bedroom, and the male cousin and 
Nathamel Pipkm were thrust mto a couple of closets m the sitting- 
room, for want of any better places of concealment ; and when 
Mana Lobbs and the wicked little cousin had stowed them away, 
and put the room to rights, they opened the street door to old 
Lobbs, who had never felt ofi knocking since he first began 
“ Now it did nnfortunately happen that old Lobbs being very 
hungry was monstrous cross Nathamcl Pipkm could hear him 
growimg away hke an old mastiff with a sore throat ; and when- 
ever the unfortunate apprentice with the thm legs came mto the 
room, so surely did old Lobbs commence sweanng at him m a 
most Saracemc and ferocious manner, though apparently with no 
other end or object than that of easmg bs bosom by the dis 
charge of a few superfluous oaths. At length some supper, winch 
had been warming up, was placed on the table, and then old 
Lobbs fell to, m regular style ; and hanng made clear work of it 
in no time, kissed bs daughter, and demanded bs pipe 
“ Nature had placed Nathaniel Pipkm’s knees m \cry close 
juxtaposition, but when he heard old Lobbs demand bs pipe, 
they knocked together, as if they were going to reduce each 
other to powder ; for, depending from a couple of hooks, m 
the very closet m wbch he stood, was a large brown-stemmed, 
siKer-bowled pipe, which pipe he himself had seen in the month 
of old Lobbs, regularly every afternoon and evemng, for the 
last file years The two girls vent downstairs for the pij'e, and 
upstairs for the pipe, and everywhere but where they knc'-t the 
pipe was, and old Lobbs stormed away meanwhile, m the most 
wonderful manner At last he thought of the closet, and walked 
up to it It was of no use a little man like Nathaniel Pipkm 
pulling the door mwards, when a great strong fellow like old 
Lobbs was pulling it outwards Old Lobbs gave it one tu", 
and open it flew, disclosmg Nathrniel Pipkm standing bolt up- 
right inside and shakmg ivith apprehension from head to foot. 
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Bless Tis ! what an appalling look old Lobbs gave him, as he 
dragged him out by the collar, and held him at arm’s length. 

* Why, what the devil do you want here ? ’ said old f obbs, 
in a fearful voice. 

“ Nathaniel Pipkin could make no reply, so old Lobb shook 
him backwards and forwards, for two or three mmutes, by way 
of arranging his ideas for him. 

“ * What do you want here * ’roared Lobbs, ‘ I suppose you 
have come after my daughter, now?' 

“ Old Lobbs merely said this as a sneer : for he did not believe 
that mortal presumption could have carried Nathaniel Pipkm 
so far. WTiat was his mdignation, when that poor man rephed. 

‘**Tes, I did, Mr. 'Lobbs I did come after your daughter. 
I love her, Mr. Lobbs.' 

“ ‘ Why, you smvelling, wry-faced, puny villain,' gasped old 
Lobbs, paralysed by the atrocious confession; what do yon 
mean by that ? Say this to my face ! Damme, I'll throttle 
you ' * 

“ It is by no means improbable that old Lobbs would have 
carried this threat into execution, in the excess of his rage,ifhia 
arm had not been stayed by a very unexpected apparition, to 
wit, the male cousm, who, steppmg out of his closet, and walking 
up to old Lobbs, said : 

“ * I cannot allow this harmless person, sir, who has been asked 
here, in some girlish frohc, to take upon himself, in a very noble 
maimer, the fault (if fault it is) which I am g^ly of, and am 
ready to avow. I love your daughter, sir ; and I am here for 
the purpose of meeting her.' 

" Old Lobbs opened his eyes very wide at this, but not wider 
than Nathaniel Pipkin. 

“ * You did 1 ' said Lobbs ; at last findmg breath to speak. 

“ ‘ I did.’ 

** * And I forbade you this house, long ago.’ 

‘ You did, or I should not have been here, clandestinely, to 
night.’ 

“ I am sorry to record it, of old Lobbs, but I think he would 
have struck the cousin, if his pretty daughter, with her bright 
eyes swimming m tears, had not clung to his arm. 

" ‘ Don’t stop him, Maria,' said the young man : * if ho has 
the will to strike me, let him. I would not ht^ a hair of bis grey 
head, for the riches of the world.' 

“ The old man cast down his eyes at this reproof, and they 
met those of Ms daughter. I have hmted once or titioe before, 
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Zi that they were very bright e}e3, and, though they were tearful 
ife.' now, thesr influence was by no means lessened Old Lobbs 
z'z turned his head away, as if to avoid bemg persuaded by them, 
when, as fortune would have it, he encountered the face of the 
wicked httle cousm, who, half afraid for her brother, and hilf 
lauglung at Nathamel Pipkin, presented as bewitching an ex- 
pression of countenance with a touch of sh3mc5s in it too, as any 
man, old or young, need look upon. She drew her arm coaxinglv 
through the old man’s, and whispered something in his car ; 
and do what he would, old Lobbs couldn't help breaking oat 
into a smile, while a tear stole down his check at the same time 
“ Five minutes after this, the girls were brought doini from 
"C the bedroom with a great deal of giggling and modesty ; and 
while the young people were making themsches perfectly happy, 
old Lobbs got down the pipe, and smoked it : and it was a remark- 
V able circumstance about that particular pipe of tobacco, that it 
'1Z. was the most soothmg and delightful one he ever smoked. 

‘ “ Nathamel Pipkm thought it best to keep his own coun.«cl, and 

by so domg gradually rose mto high favour with old Lobbs, who 
1 ^? taught him to smoke m tunc ; and they used to sit out m the 
garden on the fine evemngs, for many years afterwards, smoking 
and drinkmg m great state He soon recovered the effects of 
his attachment, for we find his name m the parish register, as a 
j witness to the marriage of Maria Lobbs to her cou=ui ; and it 
also appears, by reference to other documents, that on the n'ght 
of the weddmg ho was mcarcerated m the village cage, for ha\ mu, 
m a state of extreme mtoxication, comnaitted simdry excesses 
" ' in the streets, m all of which he was aided and abetted by the 
bony apprentice walh the thm legs” 

CH.VPTEB XVin 

BnrEixr illcsteative or two roixxs rinsr tue powrr. or 

aVSTEEICS, ASD SECOXDLT. THE FOECE OT CircEUST VSCTS 
For. two days after the breakfast at Mrs Hunter’s the Pickwicknns 
k' remained at Eatanswill, anxiously awaiting the arrival of son c 
mtelligcnce from their revered leader. Mr. Tnpman and Mr. 
Snodgrass were once agam left to their own means of amorement ; 
for Winkle, m compliance with a most pressing mntation, 
continued to reside at Mr. Pott’s house, and to devote his time 
*' to the compamonship of his amiable lady. Nor was the occt' 
■t Eional society of Mr. Pott himself, wanting to complete the.r 
felicity. Deeply immersed m the mtensity of his speculations 
I;], for the public weal and the destruction of the Independent, it 
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was not the habit of that great man to descend from his mental 
pinnacle to the humble level of ordinary mmds On occa- 
sion, however, and as if expressly in compliment to any follower 
of 1^. Pickwick's, he unbent, relaxed, stepped down from his 
pedestal, and walked upon the ground . benignly adaptmg his 
remarks to the comprehension of the herd, and seeming 
in outward form, if not in spirit, to be one of them 
Such having been the demeanour of this celebrated public 
character towards Mr. Winkle, it wiU be readily imagmed that 
considerable surprise was depicted on the cotmtenance of the 
latter gentleman, when, as he was sitting alone in the breakfast- 
room, the door was hastily thrown open, and as hastily closed, 
on the entrance of Mr. Pott, who, stalkmg majestically towards 
him, and thrusting aside his proffered hand, ground his teeth, 
as if to put a sharper edge on what he was about to utter, and 
exclaimed, in a saw-hke voice, — 

" Serpent ! " 

“ Sir ! ” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, starting from his chair. 

“ Serpent, sir,” repeated Mr. Pott, raismg his voice, and then 
suddenly depressing it ; “I said. Serpent, sir— make the most 
of It” 

When you have parted with a man, at two o'clock m the morn- 
ing, on terms of the utmost good fellowship, and he meets you 
again, at half-past nine, and greets you as a serpent, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that something of an unpleasant 
nature has occurred meanwhile So Me. Winkle thought He 
returned Jfr Pott's gaze of stone, and m comphance with that 
gentleman's request, proceeded to make the most he could of 
the “serpent” The most, however, was nothmg at all; so 
after a profound silence of some minutes' duration, he said,— 
“ Serpent, sir • Serpent, Mr. Pott ! What can you mean, 
sir ? — this is pleasantry.” 

** Pleasantry, sir ! ” exclaimed Pott, with a motion of the hand, 
mdicative of a strong desire to hurl the Britannia metal teapot 
at the head of his visitor. “ Pleasantry, sir ! — ^but no, I will be 
calm ; I will be calm, sir ; ” m proof of his calmness, Mr. Pott 
flung himself into a chair, and foamed at the mouth 
“ My dear sir," mterposed Mr. Winkle 
" Bear sir ! ” rephed Pott “ How dare you address me, as 
dear sir, sir ? How dare you look me m the fece and do it, sir ? ” 
“ Well, SIT, if you come to that,” responded Mr. Winkle, 
* now dare you look me m the face, and call me a serpent, sir ? ” 
" Because you are one,” replied Mr. Pott. 
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“ Prove it, sir,” said ilr Winkle, ■warmly " Prove it ” 

A malignant scowl passed over tke profound lace ol Ike editor, 
s lie drew* from lus pocket, the Independent of that mormn!: , 
nd laying his finger on a particular paragraph, threw the 
3umal across the table to ilr. Winkle 
That gentleman took it np, and read as follows • — 

“ Our obscure and filthy contemporary, in some diszustina 
bservations on the recent election for this borough has pre- 
umed to "violate the hallowed sanctity of private life, and to 
efer, m a manner not to be nusnnderstood, to the personal 
fiairs of onr late candidate — aye, and notwithEtandmc his oas^ 
efeat, we •will add, onr future member, Mr. Firkin A\*hat dop« 
nr dastardly contemporary meant What would the rufiim 
ay, if we, setting at naught, like him, the decencies of social 
itercourse, were to raise the curtain wMch happili* conceals nis 
nvate life from general ridicule, not to say from general exo- 
ration * What, if we were even to point out, and comment on 
lets and circumstances, which are publicly notorious, and beheld 
y every one, but our mole-eyed comemporary — ^what if we were 
3 print the following effusion, which we received while we ere 
Titing the commencement of this article, from a talented fellow - 
jwnsman and correspondent ! 

TO A BRASS POT 
•• * Oh Pott 1 if you’d knonu 
Ho'w false slic’d have grown, 

When yon heard the marriage beij* tjrUe; 

You’d have done then, I vow. 

What you cannot help now 
And handed her over to W • • • • • ’” 

“ What,” said Mr. Pott, solemnlv : " what rht-mes to * tinkle ' 
illain * ” 

“ What rhymes to tmklo* ” said Mrs Pott, whose entrance 
t the moment forestalled the reply. “ What rhvmes to tinkle * 
\hy Winkle, I should conceive • ” saymg this, Mrs Pott smiled 
neetly on the disturbed Pickwickian and evtended her band 
owards Wm. The agitated young man would have accepted it, 
a his confusion, had not Pott indignantly mterpo'cd. 

“ Back, ma'am — ^back ! " said the editor. “ Take his hand 
lefore my very face ' ” 

“ Mr. P. ! ” said his astonished lady 

*' Whetched woman, look here,” exclaimed the husband. 
' Look here ma'am — * Lines to a brass Pot ’ ‘ Bra^s pot ; ' — 
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that’s me, ma’am. ‘False aJte’d have grown ; ’—that’s you, 
ma’am— you.” With this ebullition of rage, which was not un- 
accompanied with something like a tremble, at the expression 
of his wife’s face, Mr. Pott dashed the current number of the 
Eatanswill Independent at her feet. 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said the astonished Mrs. Pott, stoopmg 
to pick up the paper. “ Upon my word, sir ! ” 
hlr. Pott winced beneath the contemptuous gaze of his wife. 
He had made a desperate struggle to screw up his courage, but 
it was fast coming unscrewed again. 

There appears nothing very tremendous inthishttle sentence, 
“ Upon my word, sir,” when it comes to be read ; but the tone 
of voice in which it was delivered, and the look that accom- 
panied it, both seeming to beat reference to some revenge to be 
thereafter visited upon the head of Pott, produced their full effect 
upon him. The most unskilful observer could have detected in 
his troubled countenance, a readiness to resign his Wellmgton 
boots to any efficient substitute who would have consented to 
stand in them at that moment. 

iirs Pott read the paragraph, uttered a loud shriek, and threw 
herself at full length on the hearth-rug, screaming and tapping 
It with the heels of her shoes, in a manner which could leave no 
doubt of the propriety of her feelings on the occasion. 

” My dear,” said the petrified Pott , — " I didn't say I befaeved 

it ; — I ” but the unfortunate man’s voice was drowned in 

the screaming of his partner. 

” Mrs Pott, let me entreat you, my dear ma’am, to compose 
yourself,” said Mr. Winkle ; but the shrieks and tappings were 
louder, and more frequent than ever. 

“ My dear,” said Mr, Pott, “ I’m very sorry. If you won't 
consider your own health, consider me, my dear. We shall 
have a crowd round the house,” But the more strenuously Sir. 
Pott entreated, the more vehemently the screams poured forth. 

Very fortunately, however, attached to Mrs. Pott’s person was 
a body-guard of one, a young lady whose ostensible employment 
was to preside over her toilet, but who rendered herself peful 
in a vanety of ways, and in none more so than in the particular 
department of constantly aiding and abettmg her mistress in 
-every wisli and inclmation opposed to the desires of the unhappy 
Pott. The screams reached this yotmg lady's ears in due course, 
and brought her into the room with a speed which threatened 
to derange, materially, the very cxgnisitc arrangement of her 
cap a-nd rindets. , 
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“ Oh, jny dear, dear nustresa ’ ” esclatmed the body-guard, 
kneelmg frantically by the side of the prostrate Mrs Pott “ Oh, 
my dear mistress, -what is the matter ! ” 

" Your master — ^youc brutal master,” murmured the pationt 
Pott was evidently giving way. 

“ It’s a shame,” said the body-guard, reproachfully. “I 
know he’ll be the death of you, ma’am Poor dear thing I ” 

He gave way more The opposite party followed up *lie 
attack 

" Oh don't leave me — don’t leave me, Goodwm,” murmured 
Mrs. Pott, clutching at the wrist of the said Goodwin vath an 
hysteric jerk. *' You're the only person that’s kind to me, Good- 
wm ” 

At this affecting appeal, Goodim got up a little domestic 
tragedy of her own, and shed tears copiously. 

“ Never, ma’am — ^never,” said Goodwin. “ Oh, sir, you should 
be careful — you should indeed , you don’t know what harm you 
may do missis , you’ll be sorry for it one day, I know — ^I've always 
said so.” 

The unlucky Pott looked timidly on, but said nothing. 

" Goodwm,” said Mrs. Pott, in a soft voice 
" Ma’am,” said Goodwin. 

“ If you only knew how I have loved that man ” 

“ Don’t distress yourself by recoUectmg it, ma’am,” raid the 
body-guard 

Pott looked very frightened. It was time to finish him. 

" And now,” sobbed Mrs Pott, ” now, after all, to be treated 
in this way ; to be reproached and insulted in the presence of a 
thud patty, and that party ahnost a stranger. But I will not 
submit to it* Goodwm,” continued Mrs. Pott, raising herself 
in the arms of her attendant, " my brother, the Lieutenant, shall 
interfere. I’ll be separated, Goodwm ' ” 

“ It would certainly serve him right, ma’am,” said Goodwin 
Whatever thoughts the threat of a separation might have 
awakened m Mr. Pott’s mind, ho foreboro to give utterance to 
them, and contented himself by saymg, with great liumihty . 

" My dear, mil you hear mo t ” 

A fresh tram of sobs was the only reply, as Mrs Pott grew more 
hysterical, requested to be mformed why she was over bom, 
and roquued sundry other pieces of information of a amihr 
description 

“ My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Pott, “ do not giro way to 
these sensitive feelmgs I never beheved that the paragraph 
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had any foundation, my dear — impossible. I was only angry, 
my dear — may say outrageous — ^with the Independent people 
for daring to insert it ; that’s all . ” Mr. Pott cast an mploring 
look at the innocent cause of the mischief, as if to entreat him 
to say nothmg about the serpent. 

“ And what steps, sir, do you mean to take to obtam redress * " 
inquired Mr. Winkle, gaining courage as he saw Pott losmg it. 

* Oh, Goodwm,” observed Mrs Pott, “ does he mean to horse* 
whip the editor of the Independent — does he, Goodwm * ” 

“ Hush, hush, ma’am ; pray keep yourself qmet,” rephed the 
body-guard “ I dare say he will, rf you wish it, ma’am ” 

“ Certainly,” said Pott, as his wife evmced decided symptoms 
of gomg ofi agam. “ Of course I shall ” 

” When, Goodwm — when ? ” said Mrs Pott, still undecided 
about the going oS. 

“ Immediately, of course,” said Mr Pott , “ before the day 
is out” 

“ Oh, Goodwm,” resumed Mrs Pott, “ it’s the only way of 
meetmg the slander, and settmg me nght with the world." 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” replied Goodwm “ No man as is a 
man, ma’am, could refuse to do it ” 

So, as the hysterics were still hovermg about, Mr Pott said 
once more that he would do it , but Mrs Pott was so overcome 
at the bare idea of having ever been suspected, that she was half- 
a-dozen times on the very verge of a relapse, and most unquestion- 
ably would have gone ofi, had it not been for the mdefatigable 
efiorts of the assiduous Goodwm, and repeated entreaties for 
pardon from the conquered Pott; and finally, when that un- 
happy mdividual had been fnghtened and snubbed down to his 
proper level, Mrs Pott recovered, and they went to breakfast. 

" You will not allow this base newspaper slander to shorten 
your stay here, Mr. Winkle ? ” said Mrs Pott, smiling through 
the traces of her tears. 

“ I hope not,” said Mr. Pott, actuated, as he spoke, by a msh 
that his visitor would choke himself with the morsel of dry 
toast which he was raising to his bps at the moment . and so 
termmate his stay effectually 

“ I hope not.” 

“ You are very good,” said Mr. Winkle, “ but a letter has 
been received from Mr. Pickwick — so I learn by a note from 
Mr. Tupman, which was brought up to my bedroom door, this 
morning — which he requests us to jom him at Bury to-day , 
and we are to leave by the coach at noon.” 
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“ Oh, is that all ! ” said Mr. Snodgrass, relieved from a painfnl 
doubt which had fallen heavdy on his breast. “ Give you iov 
sbr. How is Joe ? " * 

“ Very well," replied the old gentleman. “ Sleepy as ever." 

** And your mother, and the clergyman, and all of ’em ? ” 

** Quite well.” 

" Where,” said Mr. Tupman, with an effort — where h—she, 
sir ? " and he turned away his head, and covered his eyes with his 
hand 

” She / ” said the old gentleman, with a knowing shake of the 
head. " Do you mean my single relative — eh ? ” 

Mr. Tupman, by a nod, intunated that his question applied 
to the disappointed Bachael. 

" Oh, she’s gone away,” said the old gentleman. She’s 
living at a relation’s, far enough off. She couldn’t bear to see 
the girls, so I let her go. But come I Here’s the dmner. You 
must be hungry after your ride. I am, without any nde at all ; 
so let us fall to.” 

Ample justice was done to the meal; and when they were 
seated round the table, after it had been disposed of, Mr. Pick- 
TOck, to the intense horror and indignation of his followers, 
related the adventure he had undergone, and the success which 
had atteifded the base arfiffces of the diabolical Jingle 

" And the attack of rheumatism which I caught in that garden," 
said Mr. Pickwidr, in conclusion, “renders me lame at this 
moment.” 

“ I, too, have had something of an adventure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
with a smile ; and at the request of Mr. Pickwick he detailed the 
malicious libel of the Eatanswill Independent, and the consequent 
excitement of their friend, the editor. 

Mr. Pickwick’s brow darkened during the recital. friends 
observed it, and, when Mr. Wmkle had concluded, maintamed a 
profound silence. Mr. Pickwick struck the table emphatically 
with his clenched fist, and spoke as follows : 

“ Is it not a wonderful circumstance,” said Sir. Pickwick, 
“ that we seem destined to enter no man’s house without mvolv- 
ing Tiirn in some degree of trouble ^ Does it not, I ask, bespeak 
the indiscretion, or, worse than that, the blackness of heart — that 
I should say so * — oi my followers, that, beneath whatever roof 
they locate, they disturb the peace of mind and happmess of some 

confiding female ? Is it not, I say ” 

_ Mr. Pickwick, would in all probability have gone on for some 
time, had not the entrance of Sam, uith a letter, caused him to 
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“ It’s a conspiracy,” said Mr. Pickwick, at length recovering the 
power of speech ; “ a base conspiracy between these two graspino 
attorneys, Dodson and Fogg. IiSks. Bardell would never do it, — she 
hasn’t the heart to do it ; — she hasn’t the case to do it. Ridicu- 
lous — ridiculous ” 

“ Of her heart,” said Wardle, with a smile, “ you should certainly 
be the best judge. I don’t wish to discourage you, but I should 
certainly say that, of her case, Dodson and Fogg are far better 
judges than any of us can be.” 

“ It’s a vile attempt to extort money,” said Mr. Pickwick 

“ I hope it is,” ^id Wardle, with a short, dry cough 
Who ever heard me address her in any way but thatm which 
a lodger would address his landlady * ” continued Mr. Pickwick, 
with great vehemence. “ Who ever saw me with her ? Not even 
my fnends here " 

“ Except on one occasion,” said Mr Tupman. 

Mr. Pickwick changed colour. 

“ Ah,” said 3Ir. Wardle. “ Well, that’s important There was 
nothing suspicious then, I suppose ? ” 

Mr. Tupman glanced timidly at his leader. ” Why,” said he, 
“there was nothing suspicious, but — 1 don’t know how it 
happened, mind — she certamly was reclining m his arms ” 

” Gracious powers ! ” ejaculated Idt. Pickwick, as the recollection 
of the scene in question struck forcibly upon him ; “ what a 
dreadful instance of the force of crcoumstances ! So she was — so 
'she was.” 

“ And our friend was soothii^ her anguish,” said Mr. Wmkle, 
rather maliciously. 

“ So I was,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ I won’t deny it So I was ” 

“ Hallo ! ’’ said Wardle ; ” for a case in which there's nothing 
suspicious, this looks rather queer — eh, Pickwick * Ah, sly dog — 
sly dog ! ” and he laughed till the glasses on the side-board rang 
again. 

“ What a dreadful conjunction of appearances > ” exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick, resting his chin upon his hands ” Winkle — Tupman — 
I beg your pardouforthe observations I made just now. We are 
all the victims of circumstances, and I the greatest,” With this 
apology Mr Pickwick buried his head in his hands, and ruminated ; 
while Wardle measured out a regular circle of nods and winks 
addressed to the other members of the company. 

“ I’ll have it explained, though,” said Mr. Pickwick, raising his 
head and hammering the table. “ I’ll see this Dodson and Fogg I 
ril go to London to-morrow.” 
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to-morrow,” said "Wardle ; “ you’re too lame ” 

** TTell, thei^ next day.” 

" Next day is the first of September, and you're pledged to 
ride out with us, as far as Sir Geoffrey Manning’s grounds, at all 
events, and to meet us at lunch, if you don't take the field." 

“ Well, then, the day after,” said Mr Pickwick ; “ Tliursday. 
—Sam ! ” 

“ Sir,” repbed Mr Weller. 

“ Take two places outside to London, on Thursday mo’Ti 'ig, 
for yourself and me.” 

“ Weiy well, sir ” 

Mr. Weller left the room, and departed slowly on his errand, 
with his hands in his pocket, and his eves fixed on the ground 

“Bum feller, the hemperor,” said Mr. Weller, as he walked 
slowly up the street. “ Think o’ his making up to that etc JIrs 
Bardell — vith a bttle boy, too ’ Alwap the vay i-ith th'^si h^ro 
old ’uns hows’evei, as is such steady goers to look at. I didn t 
t hink he’d ha’ done it, though — didn't thmk he'd ha' done it ’ ” 
Moralising in this strain, Mr Samuel Weller bent his steps towards 
the bool^g-office. 

CHAPTER XrS 

A PIEJISAXT DAT. WITH AS TSPLEASAVT Tr^'inVATIOV 

The birds, who, happily for theh own peace of mind and pc-sonil 
comfort, were in blissful ignorance of the preparations which had 
been making to astomsh them, on the first of September Iniled 
it no doubt, as one of the pleasantest mommgs they had seen 
that season Many a young partridge who strutted complacently 
among the stubble, with all the finicking coxcombry of youth, and 
many an older one who watched his levity out of his little round 
eye, with the contemptuous air of a bird of wisdom and experience, 
alike unconscious of their approaching doom, basked in the 
fresh morning air with lively and blithesome feelings and a few 
hours aftenvards were laid low upon the earth. But we fr-ow 
affecting: let us proceed. 

In plain common-place mattcr-of-fecr, then, it wa= a fine 
mornmg, so fine that you would scarcely have bobeted the 
few months of an English summer had yet do .in I'v. 
fields, and trees, hill and moorland, presented to the eye their 
cver-varymg shades of deep nch green , scarce a leaf batl fallon, 
scarce a sprinkle of yellow mmglcd with the hues of summer, 
warned you that autumn had beuun. Iho skv was tioudlc«s ; 
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the sun. shone out bright and -warm ; the songs of birds, and hum 
of myriads of summer insects, filled the air ; and the cottage 
gardens, crowded with flowers of every rich and beautiful 
sparkled, in the heavy dew, like beds of ghttermg jewels. Every- 
thing bore the stamp of summer, and none of its beautiful colours 
had yet faded from the die. 

Such was the morning, when an open carriage, in which were 
three Pickwickians, (Mr. Snodgrass having preferred to rem in at 
home,) Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Trundle, with Sam Weller n the 
box beside the driver, pulled up by a gate at the roadside, before 
which stood a tall, raw-boned gamekeeper, and a half-b oted, 
leather-leggined boy : each bearing a bag of capacious dimen nons, 
and accompanied by a brace of pointers. 

“ I say,” whispered hlr. Winkle to Wardle, as the man let down 
the steps, “ they don’t suppose we're going to kill game enough to 
fill these bags, do they ? " 

“ PiU them I ” exclaimed old Wardle. “ Bless you, yes 1 
You shall fill one, and I the other ; and when we've done with 
them, the pocketa of our shooting-jackets will hold as much 
more " 

Jlr. Winkle dismounted without saying anything in reply to 
this observation ; but he thought within Imnself, that if the party 
xemamed in the open air, until he had filled one of the bags, they 
■stood a considerable chance of catching colds in their heads. 

“ Hi, Juno, lass — ^hi, old girl ; down, Daph, down," said Wardle, 
caressing the dogs. “ Sir Geoffrey still in Scotland, of course,- 
Martin ? " 

The tafl gamekeeper replied in the aflSrmative, and looked with 
some surprise from Mr. Winkle, who was holding his gun as if he 
wished his coat pocket to save him the trouble of pulhng^ the 
trigger, to Mr Tupman, who was holdmg his as if he were afraid of 
it — as there is no earthly reason to doubt he really was. 

“ My friends are not much in the way of this sort of thing yet, 
Martm,” said Wardle, noticing the look “ Live and learn, you 
know. They’ll be good shots one of these days. I beg my friend 
Winkle's pardon, though; he has had some practice." 

Mr. Winkle sniiled feebly over his blue neckerchief in acknow- j 
ledgment of the compliment, and got himself so mysteriously 
-entangled with his gun, in his modest confusion, that ii the 
piece had been loaded, he must inevitably have shot himself 
dead upon the spot. 

“ You mustn’t handle your piece in that ere way, when you 
come to have the charge in it, sir," said the tail gamekeeper, 
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. gruffly, “or Tm damned if you won't make cold meat of some on 

rj IIS 

Mr. WinHe, thus admonished, abruptly altered its position, 
and in bo doing, contrived to bring the barrel into pretty sharp 
’ contact with Mr. Weller's head. 

“ Hallo • ” said Sam, picking up his hat, which had been knocked 
, ofi, and rubbmg his temple “ Hallo, sir I if you comes it this 
vay, you'll fill one o' them bags, and something to spare, at one 

^ Here the leather-leggined boy laughed very heartily, and then 
tried to look as if it was somebody else, whereat Mr WmlJc 
' frowned majestically. 

“ Where ffld you tell the boy to meet us with the snack, 
Martm ? ” inquired Wardle. 

“ Side of One-tree Hill, at twelve o’clock, sir.” 

" That's not Sir Geoffrey's land, is it ? " 

“ No, sir , but it’s close by it. It’s Captain Boldwig’s land , 

* but there’ll bo nobody to interrupt us, and there's a fine bit of 
’ turf there ” 

'' ** Very well,” said old Wardle “ Now the sooner we’re oC the 

better Will you join us at twelve, then, Pickwick * ” 

Mr Pickwick was particularly desirous to view the sport, the 
more especially as he was rather anxious in respect of ]Mr W inkle’s 
life and limbs On so invitmg a mormng, too, it was very tantalis- 
' ing to turn back, and leave his friends to enjoy themselves, it 
was, therefore, with a very rueful air that he replied, 

’ “ AVhy, I suppose I must." 

“ An't the gentleman a shot, ml" inquired the long gamc- 
' keeper. 

, No,” repUed Wardle ; " and he’s lame beside ” 

I “ I should very much like to go,” said Mr. Pickwick, ” very 
much ” 

There was a short pause of commiseration. 

’ “ There's a barrow r other side the hedge," said the boy. " H 

! the gentleman’s servant would wheel along the paths, he could 
keep mgh us, and we could lift it over the stiles, and that ” 

, “ The weiy tlung,” said Mr Weller, who was a party intorc'JteJ, 

j inasmuch as he ardently longed to sec the sport. ” The wery 
thing Well said. SmaUcheck ; I’ll have it out in a minute ” 

But here a difficulty arose. The long gamekeeper rcsolutelr 
protested against the introduction mto a shooting party, of a 
^ gentleman in a barrow, as a gross violation of all established rules 
and precedents. 
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“ It was a great objection, but not an insurmountable one. 
The gamekeeper having been coaxed and fed, and having, more- 
over, eased mind by “ punching ” the head of the mventive 
youth who had jSrst suggested the use of the machine, Mr. Pick- 
wick was placed in it, and off the party set , Wardle and the long 
gamekeeper leading the way, and Mr Pickwick in the barrow, 
propelled by Sam, bringing up the rear 

“ Stop, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when they got half across the 
first field. 

“ What’s the matter now ? " said Wardle. 

“ I won’t suffer this barrow to be moved another step,” said 
Mr Pickwick, resolutely, “ unless Wmkle carries that gun of his, 
in a different manner.” 

“ How am I to carry it * ” said the wretched Winkle. 

“ Carry it with the muzzle to the ground,” replied Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“ It’s so imsportsman-like,” reasoned Wmkle. 

“ I don’t cate whether it’s unsportsman-like or not,” rephed 5b. 
Pickwick , "lam not going to be shot in a wheelbarrow, for the 
sake of appearances, to please anybody.” ' 

“ I know the gentleman ’ll put that ere charge into somebody 
afore he’s done,” growled the long man, 

“ Well, well — 1 don’t mind,” said poor Winkle, turning his gun- 
stock uppermost; — there” 

“ Anythin’ for a quiet life,” said 5Ir Weller , and on they went : 
agam. J 

" Stop • ” said 5Ir. Pickwick, after they had gone a few yards | 
further 

“ What now ? ” said Wardle. 

" That gun of Tupman’s is not safe : I know it isn’t,” said 5Ir. 
]Picls!wiclc« 

“ Eh 1 What ! not safe ? ” said 5Ir Tupman, m a tone of 
great alarm. 

" Not as you are carrying it,” said 5Ir. Pickwick “ I am veiy 
sorry to make any further objection, but I cannot consent to go 
on, unless you carry it as Winkle docs his ” 

“ I think you had better, sir,” said the long gamekeeper, “or 
you’re quite as hkely to lodge the charge in yourself as in anything 
else ” 

5Ir. Tupman, with the most obliging haste, placed his piece in 
the position required, and the party moved on again , the two 
amateurs marching with reversed arms, hke a couple of privates 
at a royal funeral. 
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The dogs suddenly came to a dead stop, and the party adranc- 
, ing stealthily a single pace, stopped too 
Z “ "iVhat’s the matter with the dogs’ legs “> ” whispered Mr. 
• i Winkle ” How queer they’re standing.” 
iJi “ Hush, can’t you * ” replied Wardle, softly. “ Don’t you sec, 
]l. they're making a point ? ” 

'* Makmga pomt> ” said Mr Winkle, staring about him, ns if 
he expected to discover some particular beauty m the landscape, 
which the sagacious animals were calling special attention to 
“ Making a ^pomt ! What arc they pointing at ’ ” 

I " Keep your eyes open,” said Wardle, not hccdinii the quettion 
; in the excitement of the moment “ Kow then " 

There was a sharp, whirring noise, that made Mr Winkle start 
back as if he had been shot himself Bang, bang went a coiij le 
of guns; — ^the smoke swept quicUy away over the fi'dd and 
curled into the air 

“ "Where are they * ” said Mr Winkle, in a state of the highest 
, excitement, turning round and round in all directions “ Where 
' are they ’ Tell me when to fire. WTicrc are they — where are 
^ they * ” 

“ Where arc they ’ ” said Wardle, taking up a brace of birds 
which the dogs had deposited at his feet. “ Wliy, here they 
arc ” 

“ No, no ; I mean the others,” said the bewildered Winkle 
“ Ear enough ofi, by this time,” replied Wardle, coolly reloading 
his gun. 

"We shall very likely be up with another covey in file min- 
^ utes,” said the long gamekeeper " If the gentleman begins to 
fire now, perhaps he’ll just get the shot out of the barrel by the 
time they rise” 

“ Ha ' ha > ha * ” roared Mr Weller. 

1 “Sam,” said Sir Pickwick, compassionating his follow er's 
confusion and embarrassment, 

“ Sir.” 

“ Don’t laugh.” 

' " Certainly not, sir,” So, by way of indemnification, Mr Weller, 

contorted his features from behind the wheelbarrow, for the 
exclusive amusement of the boy with the leggings, who thcre- 
' upon burst into a boisterous laugh, and was cummarily cuffed 
by the long gamekeeper, who wanted a pretext for turmnir round, 
j; to hide his own merriment 

" Bravo, old fellow ! ” said Wardle to Mr. Tupman ; “ you fired 
’ that time, at all events ” 
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“ Take away his gun,” cried Mr Pictmck from the barroi^ , 
horror-stncken at the long man's dark insmualions. ** Tai o 
away his gun, do you hear, somebody ^ ” 

Kobody, however, volunteered to obey the command ; and 
Mr. Winkle, after dartmg a rebellious glance at Mr. Pickwick 
; reloaded bis gun, and proceeded onwards with the rest. 

5 We are bound, on the authority of Mr. Pickwick, to state, that 
Mr. Tupman’s mode of proceeding evinced far more of prudence 
: and deliberation, than that adopted by Mr. Winkle. Still, this 
by no means detracts from the great authority of the latter 
gentleman, on all matters connected with the field , b*'cause, as 
llr. Pickwick beautifully observes, it has somehow or other hap- 
pened, from time immemorial, that many of the best and ablest 
philosophers, who have been perfect lights of sc’cncc in matlcro of 
theory, have been wholly unable to reduce them to practice 
; Mr Tupman’s process, like many of our most sahlimc dis- 
coveries, was eirircmely simple With the quickness and penetra- 
tion of a man of gemus, he had at once observed that the two grce‘ 
points to be attained were — first, to discharge Ins piece without 
{ mjuiy to himself, and, secondly, to do so, without danger to th • i 
bystanders , — obviously, the best thing to do, after surmounting 
1 ' the difficulty of firmg at all, was to shut his eyes firmly, aud fire 
' mto the air 

, On one occasion, after performing this feat, Mr. Tupmrr, o ' 

, opening his eyes, beheld a plump partndge in the act of falling 
; uounded to the gronnd. He was on the point of congratulatir: 

Mr Wardle on his invariable success, when that goutkman 
advanced towards him, and grasped lum warmly by tlic hand ’ 
“ Tupman,” said the old gentleman, “ you singled out tlr.*. 
particular bird * ” 

“ Xo,” said ilr Tupman — " no ” 

“ You did,” said Wardle “ I saw you do it — ^I ob’served you 
pick him out — I noticed yon, as you raided your piece to take ! 
aim ; and I will sav this, that the best shot in existence could not 
have done it more beautifully. You arc an older hind at tins 
than I thought you, Tupman ; you have been out before ” \ 

It was in va.n for Mr Tupman to protest, with a smile of s.U- 
dcmal, that he never had. 1 he very smile was taken as evidence 
to the contrarv ; and from tba^ time forth, hi": reputation was 
established. It is not the only reputation that has been acquired 
. as easily, nor arc such fortunate circumstances confined to 
j . partridge-shooting 

'l Meinwhile, ^Ir Winkle flashed and bla-ed, and 'moked away, 
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without producing any material results worthy of being noted 
down ; sometimes expending his charge in mid-air, and at others 
sending it skimming along so near the surface of the ground as to 
place the lives of the two dogs on a rather uncertain and precarious 
tenure. As a display of fancy shootmg, it was extremely varied 
and curious , as an exhibition of firmg with any precise object, 
it was, upon the whole, perhaps a failure. It is an established 
axiom, that “ every bullet has its billet " If it apply in an equal 
degree to shot, those of Mr. Winkle were unfortunate foundlmgs, 
deprived of their natural righls, cast loose upon the world, and 
biUeted nowhere 

“ Well,” said Wardle, walking up to the side of the barrow, 
and wiping the streams of perspiration from his jolly red face ; 
“ smoloDg day, isn’t it ? ” 

“ It is, mdeed," repUed Mr Pickwick. " The sun is tremen- 
dously hot, even to me. I don’t know how you must feel 
it” 

” Why,” said the old gentleman, " pretty hot. It’s past twelve, 
though. You see that green hill there 1 ” 

" Certainly.” 

“ That’s the place where we are to lunch ; and, by Jove, 
there’s the boy with the basket, punctual as clockwork ! ” 

“ So he is,” said Mr. Pickwick, Wightemng up. “ Good boy, 
that. I’ll give bitn a shilling, presently. Now, then, Sam, wheel 
away.” 

“ Hold on, sir,” said Mr. Weller, mvigorated with the prospect 
of refreshments. Out of the vay, young leathers, _ If you walley 
my precious life don’t upset me, as the gen’l’m’n said to the driver 
when they was a carrym’ lum to Tyburn.” And quickenmg hia 
pace to a sharp run, Mr. Weller wheeled his master nimbly to the 
green hill, shot him dexterously out by the very side of the basket, 
and proceeded to unpack it with the utmost dispatch 

" Weal pie,” said Mr. Weller, sohloquismg, as he arranged the 
eatables on the grass. ** Wery good thing is weal pie, when you 
know the lady as made it, and is quite sure it an’t kittens ; and 
arter aU though, where’s the odds, when they’re so hke weal that 
the wery piemen themselves don’t know the difference ? 

” Don’t they, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. _ ^ ^ 

“ Not they, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, touching his hat. ^ I 
lodged in the same house vith a pieman once, sir, and a wery nice 
man he was — ^reg'lar clever chap, too— make pies out o’ anything, 
he could. * What a number o’ cats you keep, Mr. Brooks,’ 
says I, when I’d got intimate with him. * Ah,’ says he, ‘ I do— 
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a good man7/ says he. ‘ You mtist be wcrj fond o' cats,' savs 
1 . ‘ Other people is,’ says he, a \rinldn' at me ; ' they au't in 
season till the vnnter though,’ says he. ‘ Not in season * ’ 
says I ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ fruits is in, cats is out ' * Why, what 
do you mean * ’ 8a3rs L ‘ Mean * ' says he. ‘ That I'll never be 
a party to the combination o' the butchers, to keep up the prices o’ 
meat,’ says he ‘ Mr. Weller,’ says he, a squeezmg my hand vrery 
hard, and vispering in my ear — ' don’t mention this here agin— 
but it’s the seasomn’ as docs it They’re all made o' them noble 
animals/ says he, a pomtin’ to a wery mcc little tabby kitten, 

* and I seasons 'em for beef-steak, weal, or kidney, 'cordm to the 
demand. And more than that,' says he, ‘ I can make a weal a 
beef-steak, or a beef-steak a kidney, or any one on ’em a mutton, 
at a mmute’s notice, just as the market changes, and appetites 
wary ! 

“ He must have been a very ingemous young man, that, 
Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a slight shudder 
“ Just was, sir,” replied Mr Weller, continuing his occupation 
of emptying the basket, “ and the pics was beautiful. Tongue ; 
well that’s a wery good thing when it au’t a woman’s. Bread — 
knuckle o’ ham, reg’lar picter— cold beef m slices, wery good 
What's in them stone jars, young touch-and-go t ” 

“ Beer m this one,” replied the boy, taking from his shoulder 
a couple of largo stone bottles, fastened together by a Icatbcrn 
strap — “ cold punch m t’other.” 

” And a wery good notion of a lunch it is, take it altogether.” 
said Mr Weller, survenng his atrangement of the repast with 
great satisfaction " Now, gcn’l’m’n, ' fall on.' as the English 
said to the French when they fixed baggincts” 

It needed no second invitation to induce the party to vacld 
full justice to the meal , and as httle pressing did it require to 
mducc Mr Weller, the long gamekeeper, and the tavo boys, to 
station themselves on the grass, at a little distance, and do good 
execution upon a decent proportion of the viands. Vu old oak 
afforded a pleasant shelter to the group, and a rich p’-ospccl of 
arable and meadow Land, intersect^ with luxuriant hedges .and 
richly ornamented with wood, lay spread out below them 
“ ’This is delightful — ^thoroughly delightful * ” said ilr. Pick- 
wick, the slan of whose ctpressivc countenance was rapidly 
• peehng ofL with exposure to the sun 

“ So it is . so it IS, old fellow,” replied Wardlc " Corre ; a 
, glass of punch * ” 

“ With great pleasure,” said Mr Pickwiek , the sal’sfactiou 
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“ And take care that you keep me this place m good order- 
do yon hear, Hunt 1 " 

;* Yes, SIT.” 

“ And remind me to have'a board done abont trespassers, and 
sprmg guns, and all that sort of thing, to keep the common people 
out. Do you hear, Hunt ; do you hear ? " 
ril not forget it, sir.” 

" I beg your pardon, sir,” said the other man, advancing, 
mth his hand to his hat. 

“ Well, Wilkms, what’s the matter with you ? ” said Captain 
Boldwig. 

** I beg your pardon, sir — but I think there have been tres* 
passers here to-day.” 

** Ha I ” said the Captain, scowhng around him. 

“ Yes, sir — ^they have been dining here, I think, sir.” | 

“ Why, confound their audadty, so they have,” said Captain | 
Bdldwig, as the crumbs and fragments that were strewn upon | 
the grass met his eye. “ They have actually been devouring | 
their food here. I wish I had the vagabonds here ! ” said the | 
Captam, clenching the thick stick. ^ I 

" I wish I had the vagabonds here,” said the Captain, wTath- 
fuUy, 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said Wilkins, “ but — ” j 

” But what ? Eh ? ” roared the Captain ; and followmg the 
tnnud glance of Wilkins, his eyes encountered the wheelbarrow 
and Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Who are you, you rascal ? ” said the Captam, admmstering 
several pokes to Mr. Pickwick's body with the thick stick. “ What’s 
your name ^ ” 

“ Cold punch,” murmured Mr. Pickwick, as he sunk to sleep 
again. 

“ What ? ” demanded Captain Boldwig. 

No reply. 

" What did he say his name was ® ” asked the Cfeptain. 

" Punch, I think, sn,” rephed Wilkms i 

” That’s his impudi^nce, that’s his confounded impudence, 
said Captam Boldwig. “ He’s only feignmg to be asleep now, 
said the Captam, m a high passion. “ He’s drunk he’s a 
drunken plebeian. Wheel him away, Wilkms, wheel him away 
directly.” _ , b 

“ Where shall I wheel him to, sir ? ” mguired Wilkins, with ■ 
great timidity. ^ ' 

Wheel hm to the Devil,” rephed Captam Boldwig. 
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•c " Vei 7 weU, sir," said Wilkins. 

“ Stay,” said the Captain. 

Wilkms stopped accordingly. 

n “ Wheel him,” said the Captain, “ wheel him to the pound , 

-j and let ns see whether he calls himself Punch when he comes to 
himself. He shall not bully me, he shall not bully me. Wheel 
him away.” 

Away Jit. Pickwick was wheeled in complnnce with tlus 
imperious mandate; and the great Captam Boldwig, swelling 
=; with indignation, proceeded on his walk 

Inexpressible was the astonishment of the little party when 
g they returned, to find that Jlr. Pickwick had disappeared, and 
taken the wheelbarrow with him. It was the most mysterious 
and unaccountable thing that was ever heard of For a lame 
man to have got upon his legs without any prenous notice, and 
walked o2, would have been most extraordmary ; but when it 
came to his wheehng a hcai-y barrow before him, by way of 
amusement, it grew positively miraculous. They searcbed ci cry ^ 
nook and comer round, together and separately , they shouted, 
whistled, laughed, called — and all with the same result. Mr. '> 
,f, Pickwick was not to be found After some hours of fruitless 
search, they arrived at the unwelcome conclusion that they must 
go home without him. 

yj Meanwhile Jbr. Pickwick had been wheeled to the Pound, and 
safely deposited therein, fast asleep in the wheelbarrow, to the 
'' immeasurable delight and satisfaction, not only of all the boys 
^ in the village, but three-fourths of the whole population, who 
had gathered round, in expectation of his watang. If their 
’ most mtense gratification had been excited by scemg him v heeled , 
> in, how many hundredfold was their joy mcreased when, after 
' a few indistinct cries of “ Sam ’ ” he sat up in the barrow, and * 
gazed with indescribable astonishment on the faces betore him. ^ 
A general shout was of course the signal of his having woke up , 
and his involuntary inquiry of “ What's the matter ? ” occasioned 
'' another, louder than the first, if possible 
" Here’s a game ' ” roared the populace 
O “ MTiere am I ? ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

*, "In the Pound," replied the mob 

" How came I here t What was I doing * Where was I 
brought from ? ” 

^ f “Boldwig! Captain Boldwig’" was the only ’■eply 

“ Lot me out,” cried Mr. Pickwick. “ MTicre's my servant ! 

Where arc my friends t " 
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“ Yon an*t got no friends. Hurrah ! ” Then there came a 
turnip, then a potato, and then an egg : mth a few other little 
tokens of the playful disposition of the many-headed. 

How long this scene might have lasted, or how much Mr. 
Pickwick might have suffered, no one can tell, had not a carriage 
which was driving swiftly by, suddenly pulled up, from whence 
there descended old War^e and Sam Weller, the former of whom, 
in far kss time than it takes to write it, if not to read it, had made 
his way to Mr. Pickwick’s ride, and placed Hm m the vehicle, 
just as the latter had concluded the third and last round of a 
smgle combat with the town-beadle 
“ Run to the Justice’s ' ” cried a dozen voices. 

“ Ah, run avay,” said Mr. Weller, jumping up on the box. 
Give my compliments — Mr. Veller’s compliments — to the Jus- 
tice, and tell bim I’ve spiled his beadle, and that, if he’ll svear 
m a new 'un. I'll come back agin to-morrow and spile him. Drive I 
on, old feller.” _ | 

” I’ll give directions for the commencement of an action for j 
false imprisonment against tHs Captam Boldivig, directly I 
get to London,” said Mr. Pickwick, as soon as the carriage turned 
out of the town. 

” We were trespassmg, it seems,” said Wardle. 

“ I don’t care,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I’ll brmg the action.' 

" No, you won’t,” said Wardle 

” I v^l, by — ” but as there was a humorous expression in 
Wardle’s face, hlr. Pickwick checked himself, and said * “ Why not ^ 

“ Because,” said old Wardle, half-bursting with laughter, 

" because they might turn round on some of us, and say we had 
taken too much cold punch ” ' 

Do what he would, a smile would come into Mr. Pickwick s 
face ; the smile extended mto a laugh ; the laugh into a roar ; j 
the roar became general. So, to keep up their good humou^ 
they stopped at the first roadside taven^hey came to, and ordered » 
a glass of brandy and water all round, with a magnum of extra 1 
strength for Mr. Samuel Weller. 


CHAPTER XX 

BHOWIJfO HOW DODSOH Aim FOGQ WERE MBS OF BUSISESS, ASD THEIR 
CLERKS MBS OF PLEASURE , ASD HOW AS ATFECnSO ISTERVIEW 
TOOK PLACE BETWEES MR WELLER Aim HlS LOVG-LOST PAREM. 
SHOWISG ALSO WHAT CHOICE SPIRITS ASSEMBLED AT THE MAGPIE 
ASD STUMP. ASD WHAT A CAPITAL CHAPTER THE SEXT OSE MULL BE 

Is the ground-floor front of a dingy house, at the very furthest 
end of Freeman's Court, Cornhill, sat the four clerks of Messrs 
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Dodson and Pogg, tvro oi his Majesty’s Attorneys of tte Courts 
of King's Bench and Common Pleas at Westminster, and solicitors 
of the High Court of Chancery the aforesrid clerks catching 
as favourable glimpses of Heaven’s light and Hcaicn’s sun, in 
the course of their daily labours, as a man m ght hope to do, 
Tvere he placed at the bottom of a reasonably deep veil , and 
■without the opportumty of perceivmg the stars m the day-time, 
•which the latter secluded situation affords 
The clerks’ office of Messrs Dodson and Fogg was a dark, 
mouldy, earthy-smellmg room, with a high wam«cottcd partition 
to screen the clerks from the 'vulgar gaze * a couple of old wooden 
chairs : a very loud-ticking clock . an almanack, an umbrella- 
stand, a TOW of hat-pegs, and a few sheh cs, on Inch « ere depo- 
sited several ticketed bundles of dirty papers, some old deal boxes 
v,'ith paper labels, and sundry decayed stone ink bottles of various 
shapes and sizes There was a glass door leading into the passage 
wh'ch formed the entrance to the court, and on the outer S'de 
of this glass door, Mr. Pickwick, closely follow ed by Sam Weller, 
presented himself on the Friday morning succeeding the occur- 
rence, of which a faithful narration is given in the last clnp'er 
“ Come m, can’t you 1 ” cried a voice from behind the pirtition, 
in reply to Mr. Pickwack’s gentle tap at the door And Mr Pick* 
■wick and Sam entered accordingly 
“ Mr. Dodson or Mr. Fogg at home, sir ^ ” rntjuircd Mr Pick* 
wick, gently, advancing, hat m hand, towards the partition 
" Jlr. Dodson ain’t at home, and Mr Foug's particularly 
engaged,” replied the voice ; and at the s ime time (he hf* id to 
which the voice belonged, with a pen behind its oar, looked o ver 
the partition, and at Mr. Pickwick 
It was a ragged head, the sandy hnr of wh ch, <!rriipulous!v 
parted on one side, and flattened down with pomatum, wa« 
twisted into little semi-circular tails round a flat face ornamented 
with a pair of small eves, and garnished %vith a aery dirty shirt 
collar, and a rusty black stock 
“ ilr Dod'on ain’t at home, and Mr. Fogg's particularly 
engaged ” s^id the man to whom the he’d bclonuc-1 
“ When will Mr. Dodson be back, sir ’ ” inquired Mr Pickwick 
, "Can't s IV ” 

" Will It !’c long before Mr Foges is diSinurccd S’r ^ " 

; " Don’t know " - ^ . 

Here the man proceeded to mend h’S pen with creat delibera- 
tion, wh'le another clerk, who ■was mixing a Sc'dhtr powder, 
'under cover of rhe lid of his desk, langhed approainuly. 
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5aid Eamsey, striking the desk with his fist ‘ Don’t builv me, 
.ir,’ said Fogg, gettmg mto a passion on pnrpose ‘ I am not 
onllpng yon, sir,’ said Eamsey ‘ You are,’ said Fogg , * get 
)ut, sir ; get out of this office, sir, and come back, sir, when yon 
know how to behave yoniself ’ Well, Eamsey tried to speak, but 
Fogg wouldn’t let hun, so he put the money in his pocket, and 
sneaked out The door was scarcely shut, when old Fogg turned 
mund to me, with a sweet smile on his face, and drew the declara- 
tion out of ins coat pocket ‘ Here, Wicks.’ says Fogg, ‘ take 
i cab, and go down to the Temple as quick as you can, and file 
that. The costs are quite safe, for he's a steady man with a large 
Eamily, at a salary of five-and-twenty shiUmgs a week, and if he 
gives us a warrant of attorney, as he must in the end, I know his 
employers will see it paid , so we may as well get all we can out 
of him, Mr Wicks ; it’s a Christian act to do it, Mr Wicks, for 
inth his large family and small mcome, he’ll be all the better for 
a good lesson agamst gettmg into debt, — ^won't he, Mr. Wicks, 
won’t he 1 ’ — and he smiled so good-naturedly as he went away, 
that it was delightful to see him He is a capital man of busi- 
ness,” said Wicks, m a tone of the deepest admiration, “ capital, 
isn’t he * ” 

The other three cordially subscribed to this opimon, and the 
anecdote afforded the most unlimited satisfaction. 

“ Kice men these here, sir,” whispered Mr Weller to his master ; 
'* wery mce notion of fun they has, sir ” 

Mr. Pickwick nodded assent, and coughed to attract the attcn- 
rion of the young gentlemen behmd the partition, who, having 
now relarsed their mmds by a little conversation among them- 
selves, condescended to take some notice of the stranger 
“ I wonder whether Fogg’s disengaged now 1 ” s-aid Jackson 
“ rU see,” said Wicks, dismounting leisurely from his stool 
" What name shall I tell Mr. Fogg ^ ” 

“ Pickwick,” replied the illustrious subject of these memoirs 
Mr. Jackson departed upstairs on his errand, and immediatelv 
returned with a message that Mr Fogg would see Mr Pickwick 
in five nunutes ; and havmg dehvered it, returned agam to his 
desk 

“ IVhat did he say his name was ’ ” whispered Wicks 
“ Pickwick,” replied Jackson j " it’s the defendant in Bardeli 
and Pickwick” 

A sudden scrapmg of feet, mingled with the sound of suppressed 
laughter, was heard from behind the partition. 

“They’re a twiggin’ of you, sir,” vhispered Mr Weller 
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“ Tagging of me, Sam * " repbed Mr Pickwick ; ** wbat do 
you mean by tiviggmg me 1 ” 

Mr. Weller repbed by pomtmg with his thumb over his shoulder, 
and Mr. Pickwick, on lookmg up, became sensible of the pleasing 
fact, that all the four clerks, with coimtenances espressive of the 
utmost amusement, and with their heads thrust over the wooden 
screen, were minutely inspectmg the figure and general appearance 
of the supposed tnfier with female hearts, and ^sturber of female 
happiness On his lookmg up, the row of heads suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the sound of pens travellmg at a furious rate over 
paper, immediately succeeded. 

A sudden rmg at the beU which hung m the office, summoned 
Mr. Jackson to the apartment of Pogg, from whence he came 
back to say that he (Pogg) was ready to see Mr. Pickwick if 
he would step upstairs. 

Upstairs Mr. Pickwick did step accordingly, leavmg Sam Wel- 
ler below. The room door of the one-pair back, bore inscribed 
m legible characters the imposmg words “ Mr. Pogg ; ” and, 

' having tapped thereat, and been desired to come in, Jackson 

ushered llr. Pickwick into the presence 

“ Is Mr. Dodson m ? ” mqmred Mr. Pogg. 

“ Just come m, s'lr,” replied Jackson. 

Ask him to step here " 

“ Yes, sir.” Emt Jackson. 

Take a seat, sir," said Fogg ; “ there is the paper, sir ; my 
partner will be here directly, and we can converse about this 
matter, sir" 

Mr. Pickwick took a seat and the paper, but, instead of reading 
the latter, peeped over the top of it, and took a survey of the 
man of busmess, who was an elderly, pimply-faced, vegetable- 
diet sort of man, in a black coat, dark mixture trousers, and 
small black gaiters : a kind of being who seemed to be an essential 
part of the desk at which he was writmg, and to have as much 
thought or sentiment. 

After a few minutes' silence, Mr. Dodson, a plump, portly, stern- 
lookmg man, with a loud voice, appeared ; and the conversation 
commenced 

" This IS Sir. Pickwick," said Pogg. 

Ah ! You ate the defendant, sir, m BardeU and Pickwick ? ” 
said Dodson. 

^ replied Mr. Pickwick. 

f 2 Well,^^sir," said Dodson, " and what do you propose * *’ 

Ah ! ’’ said Fogg, thrusting his hands into his trousers' pocket®, 
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and throwing himself back m his chair, “ what do yon propose, 
Mr. Pickwick * ” 

“ Hush, Fogg,” said Dodson, “ let me heat -what Mr. Pickwick 
has to say." 

“ I came, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pickwick, gazing placidly on 
the two partners, “ I came here, gentlemen, to express the surprise 
with which I received your letter of the other day, and to inquire 
what grounds of action you can have against me.” 

“ Grounds of — ” Fogg had ejaculated this much, when he 
was stopped by Dodson 

” Mr. Fogg,” said Dodson “ I am gomg to speak ” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Dodson,” said Fogg 

“ For the grounds of action, sir,” contmued Dodson, with 
moral elevation in his air, “ you will consult your own conscience 
and your own feehngs We, sir, we, are guided entirely by the 
statement of our client That statement, sir, may be true, or 
it may be false , it may be credible, or it may be mcrcdible ; 
but, if it be true, and if it be credible, I do not hesitate to say, 
sir, that our grounds of action, sir, are strong, and not to be shaken. 
You may be an unfortunate man, sir, or you may be a designing 
one ; but if I were called upon, as a juryman upon my oath, sir, 
to express an opimon of your conduct, sir, I do not hesitate to 
assert that I should have but one opinion about it ” Here Dod- 
son drew himself up, with an air of offended virtue, and looked 
at Fogg, who thrust his hands further m his pockets, and, noddmg 
his head sagely, said, m a tone of the fullest concurrence, “ Most 
certainly ” 

“ WeU, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, with considerable pam depicted 
in his countenance, “ you will permit me to assure you, that I 
am a most unfortunate man, so far as this case is concerned ” 

“ I hope you are, sir,” rephed Dodson ; “ I trust you may be, 
sir If you are really innocent of what is laid to your charge, 
you are more unfortunate than I had believed any man could 
possibly be \iTiat do you say, Mr. Fogg ^ " 

“ I say precisely what you say,” rephed Fogg, with a smile of 
mcreduhty. 

“ The wnt, sir, which commences the action,” continued Dod- 
son, “ was issued regularly. Mr. Fogg, where is the vrcecipe 
book ? ” 

“ Here it is,” said Fogg, handmg over a square book, with a 
parchment cover. 

“ Here is the entry,” resumed Dodson. " * Middlesex, Capias 
Martha BardcU, tadow, v Santuvl Pichwtck Damages, £1300. 
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Dodaon and Fogg for the plamtifi, Ang. 28, 1830 ’ All regular, 
sir ; perfectly.” Dodson coughed and looked at Fogg, who said 
" Perfectly," also. And then they both looked at Pickwick. 

“ I am to understand, then," said Mr. Pickwick, “ that it really 
is your mtention to proceed with this action 1 ” 

“ Understand, sur ? That you certainly may," replied Dodson, 
with somethmg as near a smile as his importance would allow. 

“ And that the damages are actually laid at fifteen hundred 
pounds * ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ To which understanding you may add my assurance, that if 
we could have prevailed upon our client, they would have been 
laid at treble the amount, sir * ” replied Dodson 

“ I believe Mrs Bardell specially said, however,” observed Fogg, 
glancmg at Dodson, “ that, she would not compromise for a 
farthmg less" 

“ Unquestionably,” replied Dodson, sternly. For the action 
was only just begun ; and it wouldn’t have done to let Mr. Pick- 
wick compromise it then, even if he had been so disposed 

“ As you ofier no terms, sir,” said Dodson, displaymg a sbp 
of parchment m his right hand, and affectionately pressing a 
paper copy of it, on Mr. Pickwick with his left, " I had better 
serve you with a copy of this writ, sir. Here is the original, sir.” 

“ Very well, gentlemen, very well,” said Mr. Pickwick, rising 
in person and wrath at the same time ; " you shall hear from my 
solicitor, gentlemen.” 

" We shall be very happy to do so," said Fogg, rubbing his 
hands 

“ Very," said Dodson, opening the door. 

" And before I go, gentlemen,” said the excited Mr. Pickwick, 
turning roimd on the landing, “ permit me to say, that of all the 
disgraceful and rascally proceedings — " 

“ Stay, sir, stay,” interposed Dodson, with great pohteness. 
" Mr. Jackson 1 Mr Wicks ’ ” 

“ Sir,” said the two clerks, appearing at the bottom of the 
stairs 

“ I merely want you to hear what this gentleman says," replied 
Dodson. “Pray, go on, sir — disgraceful and rascally proceedings. 
I think you said ? ” 

" I did,” said Ifr. Pickwick, thoroughly roused “ I said, sir, 
that of all the disgraceful and rascally proceedmgs that ever 
were attempted, this is the most so I repeat it, sir.” 

You bear that, Mr. Wicks 1 ” said Dodson- 

You won't forget these expressions, Mr. Jackson ? ” said Fogg. 
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the same side the vay— take the box as stands in the first fire- 
place, 'cos there an't no leg in the middle o’ the table, wich all the 
others has, and it’s wery mconwenient.” 

Mr, Pickwick observed his valet’s directions implicitly, and 
biddmg Sam follow him, entered the tavern he had pomted out, 
where the hot brandy and water was speedily placed before him ; 
while Mr. Weller, seated at a respectM distance, though at the 
same table ydth his master, was accommodated with a pmt of 
porter. 

The room was one of a very homely description, and was appar- 
ently under the especial patronage of stage coachmen : for several 
gentlemen, who had all the appearance of belongmg to that 
learned profession, were drinking and smoking in [the difierent 
boxes. Among the number was one stout, red-faced, elderly man 
in particular, seated in an opposite box, who attracted Mr. Pick- 
wick’s attention. The stout man was smoking with great vehe- 
mence, but between every half-dozen pufis, he took his pipe from 
his mouth, and looked ^t at Mr. Weller and then at Mr. Pick- 
wick. Then, he would bury in a quart pot, as much of his 
countenance as the dimensions of the quart pot admitted of its 
receiving, and take another look at Sam and Me. Pickwick. Then 
he would take another half-dozen puffe with an air of profotmd 
meditation and look at them agam At last the stout man, put- 
ting up his legs on the seat, and leamng his back against the wall, 
began to pufi at his pipe without leavmg oS at all, and to stare 
through the smoke at the new comers, as if he had made up his 
mmd to see the most he could of them. 


At first the evolutions of the stout man had escaped Mr. Weller’s 
observation, but by degrees, as he saw Mr. Pickwick’s eyes every 
now and then turnmg towards hun he, began to gaze in the same 
direction, at the same time shadmg his eyes with his hand, as if 
he partially recogmsed the object before him, and wished to make 
quite sure of its identity. His doubts were speedily dispelled, how- 
ever ; for the stout man having blown a thick cloud from his pipe, 
a hoarse voice, hke some strange effort of ventriloqmsm, emerged 
from beneath the capacious shawls which muffled his throat 
and chest, and slowly uttered these sounds — " Wy, Sammy • ” 
“Who’s that, Sami’’ inquired Mr Pickwick. 

"Why, 1 wouldn't ha’ believed it, sir," rephed Mr. Weller with 
astonished eyes “It’s the old ’un." 

“ Old one,’’ said Mr. Pickwick. “ What old one 1 ’’ 

“How are you, my 
ancient . With which beautiful ebulhtion of filial affection, 
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Mr. Weller made room on the seat beside Mm, for the stout 
man, irho advanced pipe in month and pot in hand, to greet 
him. 

“ W 7 , Sammy,” said the father, " I han’t seen you, for tvo 
year and better.” 

“ Nor mote you have, old codger,” replied the son. " How’s 
mother in law ’ ” 

** Wy, I’ll tell you what, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, senior 
with much solemnity in his manner , “ there never was a nicer 
woman as a widder, than that ’ere second wentur o’ mine — a 
sweet creetur she was, Sammy ; all I can say on her now, is, that 
as she was an uncommon pleasant widder, it’s a great pify she 
ever changed her con-dition She don’t act as a vifc, Sammy.” 

“ Don’t she, though ? ” inquired Mr. Weller jumor 

The elder Mr WeUer shook Ms head, as he replied with a sigh, 
** I’ve done it once too often, Sammy ; I’ve done it once too often 
Take example by your father, my boy, and be wery careful 0 ’ 
widders all your life, specially if they’ve kept a public-house, 
Sammy” Havmg delivered this parental advice with great 
pathos, Mr. Weller semor re-filled his pipe from a tin bos he 
carried in his pocket,and,bghting his fresh pipe from the ashes of 
the old one commenced smolang at a great rate. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” he said, renewing the subject, and 
addressing Mr. Pickwick, ^ter a considerable pause,” nothin* per- 
sonal, I hope, sir ; I hope you han’t got a widder, sir " 

“ Not I," replied Mr. Pickwick, laughing ; and while Mr. P.ch- 
wick laughed, Sam Weller informed his parent in a whisper, of the 
relation in which he stood towards that gentleman. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said 3Ir Weller, senior, talang off his 
bat, “ I hope you’ve no fault to find with Sammy, sir ? " 

“ None whatever,” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Wery glad to hear it, sir,” replied the old man ; " I took a 
good ded o’ pains with his eddication, sir ; let him run in the 
^eets when he was wery young, and shift for his-self It’s the 
only way to make a boy sharp, sir ” 

“ Rather a dangerous process, I should imagme,” said Mr Pick- 
wick, with a smde. 

" And not a wery sure one, neither,” added Mr. Weller ; ” I got 
leg’larly done the other day” 

“ No I ” said his father. 

” I did,” said the son ; and he proceeded to relate, in as few 
words as possible, how he had fallen a ready dupe to the strata- 
gems of Job Trotter 
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Mr. Weller senior listened to the tale with the most profound 
attention, and, at its termination, said * 

“ Wom’t one o’ these chaps shm and tall, with long hair, and 
the gift o’ the gab wery gallopin’ * ” 

Jlr Pickwick did not quite understand the last item of descrip- 
tion, hut, comprehending the first, said “ Yes,” at a venture. 

“ T’other’s a black-haired chap in mulberry livery, with a wery 
large head ? ” 

“ Yes, yes, he is,” said Sir. Pickwick and Sam, with great 
earnestness 

" Then I know where they are, and that’s all about it,” said Sir 
Weller ; " they’re at Ipswich, safe enough, them two.” 

“ No * ” said Sir. Pickwick 

“ Pact,” said Sir. Weller, “ and I’ll tell you how I know it. I 
work an Ipswich coach now and then for a friend o’ mine. I 
worked down the wery day arter the night as you caught the 
rheumatiz, and at the Black Boy at Chelmsford — ^the wery place 
they’d come to — I took ’em up, right through to Ipswich, where 
the man servant — him in the mulberries — told me they was a goin’ 
to put up for a long time” 

" I’ll follow him,” said Mr. Pickwick ; ** we may as well see 
Ipswich as any other place. I’D foUow him ” 

“ You’re quite certam it was them, governor ? ” inqinred Sir. 
Weller, junior 

“ Quite, Sammy, quite,” replied his father, “ for their appear- 
ance is wery smg’ler ; besides that ’ere, I wondered to see the 
gen’lm’n so fonmliar with his servant , and, more than that, as 
they sat m front, right behind the box, I heerd ’em laughing, and 
sapng how they’d done old Pireworks ” 

“ 0 d who ^ ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Old Fireworks, sir , by which, d’ve no doubt, they meant you, 
sir.” 

There is nothing positively vile or atrocious in the appellation 
of “ old Fireworks," but stdl it is by no means a respectful or 
flattenng designation. The recollection of all the wrongs he had 
susta ned at Jingle's hands had crowded on Mr. Pickwick’s mind, 
the moment Mr. WcUer began to speak : it wanted but a feather 
to turn the scale, and “ old Fireworks ” did it 

“ I'll follow him,” said Mr Pickwick, with an emphatic blow 
on the table 

” I shall work down to Ipswich the day arter to-morrow, sir ” 
said Mr. Weller the elder, “ from the Bull in Whitechapel : and ’if 
you Tc.aUv moan go you'd better go xrith me ” 
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" So vre had/' said Mr Pidjidck , “ very trae ; I can ■Rxitc to 
Bury, and tell them to meet me at Ipswich We will go with yon. 
But don’t hurry away, Mr. Weller , won’t you take anjlbrng ^ ” 
" You’re wery good, su:,” replied Mr. W., stoppmg short , 
" perhaps a smdl glass of brandy to drink your health, and success 
to Sammy, sir, wouldn’t be amiss ” 

“ Certainly not,” rephed Mr. Pickwick. “ A glass of brandy 
here ! ” The brandy was brought : and Mr. Weller, after pulling 
his hair to Mr. Pickwick, and noddmg to Sam, jerked it down his 
capacious throat as if it had been a small thimble-full 
“ Well done, father,” said Sam, “ take care, old fellow, or you’ll 
have a touch of your old complamt, the gout.” 

“ I’ve found a sov’rin’ cure for that, Sammy,” said ilr Weller, 
settmg down the glass 

“ A sovereign cure for the gout,” said Mr. Pickwick, hastily 
producmg his note-book — " what is it * ” 

“ The gout, sir,” replied Mr Weller, “ the gout is a complamt 
as arises fiom too much ease and comfort If ever you’re attacked 
with the gout, sir, jist you marry a widder as has got a good loud 
woice, with a decent notion of usin’ it, and you’ll never have the 
gout agm. It’s a capital prescription, sir. I takes it rcg’lar, and 
I can warrant it to dnve away any illness as is caused by too much 
jollity.” Havmg imparted this valuable secret, Mr. Weller 
drained his glass once more, produced a laboured wink, sighed 
deeply, and slowly retired 

“ WeU, what do you think of what your father says, Sam ! ” 
inquired Mr Pickwick, with a smile 
" Think, sir ! ’’ rephed Mr. Weller ; " why, I think he’s the 
wictim o’ connubiahty, as Blue Beard’s domestic chaplain said, 
with a tear of pity, ven he buned him ” 

There was no replying to this very apposite conclusion, and, 
therefore, Mr. Pickwick, after settlmg the reckoning, resumed 
his walk to Gray’s Inn By the time he reached its secluded 
groves, however, eight o’clock had struck, and the unbroken 
stream of gentlemen in muddy high-lows, soiled white hats, and 
rusty apparel, who were pouring towards the different avenues of 
egress, warned him that the majonty of the offices had closed for 
that day. 

After climbing two pairs of steep and dirty stairs, he found his 
anticipations were reahsed. Mr. Perker’s “ outer door ” was 
closed , and the dead silence which followed Mr. Weller’s repeated 
kicks thereat, announced that the officials had retired from bnsmese 
for the night 
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“ This is pleasant, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ I shouldn’t 
lose an hour m seeing him ; I shall not be able to get one wink of 
sleep to-night, I know, unless I have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that I have confided this matter to a professional man.”^ ' 

“ Here’s an old 'ooman comm* up stairs, sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller , “ p’raps she knows where we can find somebody. Hallo, 
old lady, vere's Mr. Perker's people ^ " 

“ Mr. Perker’s people,” said a thin, miserable-looking old 
voman, stopping to recover breath after the ascent of the staircase, 
' hir. Perker’s people’s gone, and I’m a goin’ to do the office out * 

” Are you Mr. Perker’s servant ^ ” inquired hlr Pickwick. 

I am Mr. Perker’s laundress,” replied the old woman 

“ Ah,” said hlr Pickwick, half aside to Sam, “ it’s a curious 
•circumstance, Sam, that they call the old women in these mns, 
laundresses. I wonder what’s that for.” 

“ * Cos they has a mortal awersion to washing anythin’, I sup- 
pose, sir,” replied Mr. Weller 

" I shouldn’t wonder," said Mr. Pickwick, looking at the old 
woman, whose appearance, as well as the condition of the office, 
which she had by this time opened, indicated a rooted antipathy 
to the application of soap and water ; “ do you know where I can 
find Mr. Perker, my good woman ^ ” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the old woman, gruffly ; “ he’s out o’ 
•town now” 

” That’s unfortunate,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ where’s his clerk 1 
Ho you know ^ ” 

“ Yes, I Icnow where he is, but he won’t thank me for telling 
you,” replied the laundress 

“ I have very particular business with him,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Won’t it do in the morning 1 ” said the woman. 

“ Not so well,” replied Mr Pickwick, 

“ Well,” said the old woman, “ if it was anything very particu- 
lar, I was to say where he was, so I suppose there’s no harm m 
telling. If you just go to the Slagpie and Stump, and ask at the 
bar for hlr. Lowten, they’ll show you m to bun, and he’s Mr. 
Perker’s clerk.” 

With this direction, and having been furthermore informed 
that the hostelry in question was situated in a court, happy m 
the double advantage of being in the vicinity of Clare Market, and 
closely approximating to the back of New Inn, Mr. Pickwick and 
^tn descended the ncketty staircase in safety, and issued forth 

S'l^t of the Magpie and Stump. 

' This favoured tavern, sacred to the evening orgies of Mr. 
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IiOYtsu and iis companions, -wns ^hat ordinaij people \rotOc 
designate a pubKc-honse. That the landlord vras a man oi a 
money-making tnm, vrik snfficiently testified by the fact of a 
small bulk-head beneath the tap-room ■ssindoTr, in size and shape 
not unlike a sedan-chdr, being tmderlet to a mender of shoes : and 
that he was a being of a philanthxopicmind, was evident from the 
protection he afforded to a pieman, who vended his delicacies 
without fear of intermption on the very door-step. In the lower 
windows, which were decorated with curtains of a saffron hue, 
dangled two or three printed cards, hearing reference to Devon- 
shire cyder and Dantoc spruce, while a large blackboard, announ- 
cing in white letters to an enlightened public that there were 600,000 
barrels of double stout in the cellars of the establishment, left the 
mmd in a state of not unpleasing doubt and uucertamty as to the 
precise direction in the bowels of tbe earth, in which this mighty 
cavern 3aught he supposed to estend. When we add, that the 
weather-beaten sign-board bore tbe balf-oblitcrated sembhnee 
of a magpie intently eyeing a mooked streak of brown pcint, 
which tbe neighbours bad been taught from infancy to consider a<^ 
the " stump," we have said dl that need be said of the erteriorof 
the edifice. 

On Mx. Pickwick’s presenting himself at the bar, an elderly 
female emerged from behind a screen therein, and presented herself 
before him. 

" Is Sir. Lowten here, ma’am ? ” mquired Sir. Pickwick. 

“ Yes he is, dr,” xephed the landlady. “ Here, Charley, show 
the gentleman in, to Sir. Lowten." 

" The gen’lm’n can’t go in jnstnow,” said a shambling pot-boy, 
with a red head, " ’cos Sir. Lowten’s a singm' a comic song, and 
he’ll put him out He’ll he done d’rectly, sir.” 

The Kdrheaded pot-hoy had scarcely fi]^hcd spealdng, when 
a most unanimous hammering of tables, and jmglmg of glasses, 
announced that the song had that instant terminated : and Kr. 
Pickwick, after desiring Sam to solace himself m the tap, suffered 
himself to be conducted into tbe presence of Hr. Loivtcn, 

At tbe announcement of " gentleman to speak to you, sir," a 
pufy-faeed young man, who filled the chau at the head of the 
table, looked with some surprise in the direction from whence 
the voice proceeded . and the surprise seemed to be by no means 
diminished, when his eyes rested on an individual whom he had 
never seen before. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said Hr. Pickwick, " and I am veri 
sorry to custurb the other gentlemen,' too. but I come on very 
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particTilar business ; and if yon will snfEer me to detain you at 
this end of the room for five minutes, I shall be very much obliged 
to you” ' 

" The puffy-faced young man rose, and drawing a chair dose 
to Mr. Pickwick in an obscure comer of the room, listened atten- 
tively to his tale of woe. 

“ Ah,” he said, when Mr. Pickwick had concluded, ” Dodson 
and Fogg — sharp practice their*s — capital men of business 
Dodson and Fogg, sir” 

Mr. Pickwick adjoutted the sharp practice of Dodson and Fogg, 
and Lowten resumed. 

” Perker ain’t in town, and he won't be, neither, before the end 
of next week ; but if you want the action defended, and will leave 
the copy with me, I can do all that’s needful 'till he comes 
back” 

“ That’s exactly what I came here for,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
handing over the document. " If anything particular occurs, 
you can wnte to me at the post-of&ce, Ipswich,” 

" That's all right,” rephed Mr. Perker's clerk , and then seeing 
Mr. Pickwick's eye wandering curiously towards the table, he 
added, “ Will you jom us, for half-an-hour or so ? We are capital 
company here to-night There's Samkin and Green’s managmg- 
clerk, and Smithers and Price's chancery,and Pimtan and Thomas's 
out o' door — sings a capital song, he does — and Jack Bamber, and 
over so many more. You’re come out of the country, I suppose. 
Would you like to join us ^ ” 

Mr. Pickwick could not resist so temptmg an opportunity of 
studying human nature. He suffered himself to be led to the 
table, where, after having been introduced to [the company in 
due form, he was accommodated with a seat near the chairman, 
and called for a glass of his favourite beverage. 

A profound silence, quite contrary to Mbr. Pickwick’s expecta- 
tion, succeeded 

" You don't find this sort of thing disagreeable, I hope, sir ^ " 
said his right hand neighbour, a gentleman m a checked shirt, 
and Alosaic studs, with a cigar in his mouth. 

“ Not in the least,” rephed Mr. Pickwick, " I like it very much, 
-although I am no smoker myself.” 

“ I should be very sorry to say I wasn’t,” mterposed another 
gentleman on the opposite side of the table. “ It’s board and 
lod^ng to me, is smoke " 

Mr. Pickwick glanced at the speaker, and thought that if it 
were washing too, it would be all the better. 
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head to one side, and looked keenly out from beneath his ragged 
grey eyebrows, there was a strange, wild slyness in his leer, 
quite repulsive to behold. 

This was the figure that now started forward, and burst into an 
animated torrent of words. As this chapter has been a long one, 
however, and as the old man was a remarkable personage, it will 
be more respectful to him, and more convement tons, to let him 
speak for himself in a fresh one. 

CHAPTER XXI 

nr WHICH THE OLD SUIT lAUlTCHES FORTH INTO HIS FAVOUBITB THEME, 
AKD RELATES A 8T0RT ABOUT A QUEER CLIENT 

** Aha ! " said the old man, a brief description of whose manner 
and appearance concluded the last chapter, “ Aha I who was 
talking about the Inns * ” 

“ I was, sir,” replied Lfr Pickwick ; “ I was ooserving what 
singular old places they are.” 

” You I " said the old man, contemptuously, “ What do you 
know of the time when young men shut themselves up in those 
lonely rooms, and read and read, hour after hour, and night after 
night, till their reason wandered beneath their midnight studies ; 
till their mental powers were exhausted; till mommg’s light 
brought no freshness or health to them ; and they sank beneath 
the unnatural devotion of their youthful energies to their dry old 
books ? Commg down to a later time, and a veiy different day, 
what do you know of the gradual sinkmg beneath consumption, 
or the qmck wasting of fever — the grand results of * life * and 
dissipation — ^which men have undergone m these same rooms * 
How many vain pleaders for mercy, do you think have turned 
away heart-sick from the lawyer’s office, to find a resting-place in 
the Thames, or a refuge m the gaol ? They are no ordmary 
houses, those. There is not a pannel in the old wainscottmg, but 
what, if it were endowed with the powers of speech and memory, 
coidd stort from the wall, and tell its tale of horror — ^the romance 
of life, sir, the romance of life • Common-place as they may seem 
now, I tell you they are strange old places, and I would rather 
hear many a legend with a terrific soundmg name, than the true 
history of one old set of chambers.” 

There was something so odd in the old man’s sudden energy, 
and the subject which had called it forth, that Mr. Pickwick was 
prepared with no observation in reply ; and the old man checking 
his iinpc^osity, and resuming the leer, which had disappeared 
tiunng his previous excitement, sa?8 
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^ “ Look at them in anoxher light . their most common-place and 

- - least romantic, WTiat fine places of slow torture they are ! Think 
of the needy man who has spent his all, beggared himself, and 
pmched his friends, to enter the profession, which wili never yield 
~~ him a morsel of bread. The waitmg— the hope — the disappoint- 
ment — ^the fear — the misery — ^the poverty — ^the blight on Ins 
hopes, and end to his career — the suicide perhaps, or the shabby, 
riipshod drunkard Am I not nght about them * ” And the 
old man rubbed his hands, and leered as if in delight at having 
found another pomt of view in which to place his favourite sub- 
ject 

Mr. Pickwick eyed the old man with great curiosity, and the 
remainder of the company smiled, and looked on in silence. 

. “ Talk of your German universities," said the little old man. 

“ Pooh, pooh ! there's romance enough at home without going 
Ti half a mue for it ; only people never think of it " 

“ i never thought of the romance of this particular subject 
before, certainly," said 3It, Pickwick, laughing 

“ To be sure you didn’t,” said the little old man, " of course 
not As a friend of mine used to say to me, “ What is there in 
chambers, in particular * ' * Queer old places,' said I. ‘ Not at 
b all,' said he. ‘ Lonely,’ said I. * Kot a bit of it,’ said he. He 
•J"- died one morning of apoplexy, as he was going to open his outer 
id door. Fell with his head in his own letter-bov, and there he lay 
6^ for eighteen months Every body thought he’d gone out of 
town” 

'C ,\iid how was he found at last ? " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

,5 “ The benchers determined to have his door broken open, as ho 

hadn’t paid any rent for two years So they did. Forced the 
“2 lock , and a very dusty skeleton in a blue coat, black knee-shorts, 
and silks, fell forward in the arms of the porter who opened the 
b door. Queer, that Rather, perhaps 1 " The little old man 
put his head more on one side, and rubbed his hands with un- 
it" speakable glee. 

ect “ I know another case," said the little old man, when his 
‘b chuckles had in some degree subsided " It occurred m CliSord's 
tr: Inn. Tenant of a top set — ^bad character — ^shut himself up in his 
bed-room closet, and took a dose of arsenic. The steward thought 
he had run away ; opened the door, and put a bQI up Another 
ri man came, took the chambers, furnished them, and went to live 
there. Somehow or other he couldn’t sleep — always restless and 
. uncomfortable. ' Odd,* saju he, * I’ll make the other room my 
bed-chamber, and this my sitting-room,’ He made the change. 
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and slept very well at night, but snddeidy fonnd that, some- 
how, he couldn’t read in the evening * he got nervous and uncom- 
fortable, and used to be always snuffing his candles and staring 
about him . * I can’t make this out,’ said he, when he came home 
from the play one night, and was drinking a glass of cold grog, 
with his back to the wall, in order that he mightn’t be able to 
fancy there was any one behind him — ' I can’t make it out,’ said 
he ; and just then his eyes rested on the httle closet that had 
been always locked up,' and a shudder ran through his whole 
frame from top to toe ' I have felt this strange feeling before,’ 
said he, ‘ I cannot help thmldng there’s something wrong about 
that closet.’ He made a strong effort, plucked ‘up his courage, ' 
shivered the lock with a blow or two of the poker, opened the door, ; 
and there, sure enough, standmg bolt upnght in the corner, was i 
the last tenant, wuth a little bottle clasped firmly in his hand, and | 
his face — ^well ! " As the little old man concluded, he looked 
round on the attentive faces of his wondering auditory with a 
smile of grim debght. 

" What strange tlmgs these are you tell us of, sir," said Mr. 
Pickwick, minutely scanning the old man’s countenance, by the 
aid of his glasses 

“ Strange I ’’ said the httle old man. " Nonsense ; you think 
them strange, because you know nothing about it. They are 
funny, but not uncommon.’’ 

“ Punny ! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, involuntarily. 

“ Yes, funny, are they not I ” replied the httle old man, with a 
diabolical leer, and then, without pausing for an answer, he 
continued ; 

" I knew another man — ^let me see — ^forty years ago now — ^who 
took an old, damp, rotten set of chambers, in one of the most 
ancient Inns, that had been shut up and emp-ty for years and years 
before. There were lots of old women’s stones about the place, and 
it certainly was very far from beir^ a cheerful one ; but he 
was poor, and the rooms were cheap, and that would have been 
quite a sufficient reason for him, if they had been ten times worse 
tiian they really were. He was obhged to take some mouldering 
fixtures that were on the place, and, among the rest, was a great 
lumbering wooden press for papers, with large glass doors, and a 
green curtain inside ; a pretty useless thing for him, for he had 
no papers to put in it ; and as to his clothes, he earned them about 
with him, and that wasn't very hard work, either. Well, he had 
moved in all his fumitore— it wasn’t qmte a truck-full— and had 
spnnkJed it about the room, so as to make the four chairs look 
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as mncH like a dozen as possible, and vras sitting doxni before the 
fire at nigbt, drinking the first glass of two gallons of whiskev he 
had ordered on credit, -wondering -whether it -would ei er be paid 
for, and if so, in hovr manj years’ tunc, -when his eves encountered 
the glass doors of the -wooden press ‘Ah' savs Le ' If I 
hadn’t been obhged to take that ugly article at the old broker’s 
valuation, I might have got something comfortable for the money, 
ril tell you -what it is, old fellow/ he said, spcalnng aloud to the 
press, havmg nothmg else to speak to : ‘ If it wouldn’t cost more 
to break up your old carcase, than it would ever be north aftc> 
wards. I'd have a fire out of you in less than no tunc ' He bad 
hardly spoken the words, when a sound resembling a faint groan, 
appeared to issue from the mtenor of the case It startlea mm 
at first, but thinkmg. on a moment’s reflection, that it must be 
some young fellow m the next chamber, who had been dining out, 
he put his feet on the fender, and raised the poker to stir the fire. 
At that moment, the sound was repeated . and one of the gbss 
doors slowly openmg, disclosed a pale and emaciated figure m 
soiled and worn apparel, standmg erect in the press The figure 
was tali and thin, and the countenance expressive of care and 
anxiety; but there was somethmg m the hue of the skin, and 
gaunt and unearthly appearance of the whole form, which no 
bemg of this world was ever seen to wear ‘ Who are you ^ ’ said 
the new tenant, tnmmg very pale , poising the poker in Lis hrnd, 
however, and taking a very decent aim at the countenance of the 
figure. ‘ Who are you ! ’ ‘ Don’t throw that poker at me,' 
repbed the form ; ‘ if you hurled it -with ever so sure an ami, it 
u ould pass through me, -without resistance, and expend Us force 
on the wood behind I am a spirit ’ ‘ And, pray, what do you 
u ant here * ’ faltered the tenant ‘ In this room,’ repbed the 
apparition, ‘ my worldly rum was worked, and I and my children 
beggared. In this press, the papers m a long, long suit, which 
accumulated for years, were deposited In this room, w hen I had 
died of grief, and long-deferred hope, two -mly harpies dividc-d the 
wealth for -which I had contested during a -vvretched existence, and 
of which, at last, not one farihing w as left for my unhappy de- 
scendants. I terrified them from the spot and since that caj 
have prowled by night — ^the only penod at which I can ^c^^slt tiie 
earth — about ^e scenes of my long-protracted misery This 
apartment is mine ; l^ve it to me ’ ‘ If you in'sist upon m-'king 
your appearance here,’ said the tenant, w ho had had tmie to cobect 
his presence of mind during this prosy statement of the g^'ost'®, 
‘ 1 shall cive np possession -tntb the createst pJc-’sure . mu 1 
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ahould like to ask you one question, if you will allow me/ ‘ Say 
on,’ said the apparition, sternly. * Well,’ said the tenant, * I 
don’t apply the observation personally to you, because it is 
equally applicable to most of the ghosts I ever heard of ; but it 
does appear to me somewhat inconsistent, that when you have an 
opportumiy of visitmg the fairest spots of earth — ^for I suppose 
space is nothmg to you — ^you ^ould always return exactly to 
the very places where you have been most miserable/ ‘ Egad, 
that’s very true , I never thought of that before,’ said the ghost. 

‘ You see, sir,’ pursued the tenant, ‘ this is a very imcomfortable 
room. I^om the appearance of that press, I should be disposed 
to say that it is not wholly free from bugs ; and I really think you 
might find much more comfortable quarters ; to say nothing of the 
olimate of London, which is extremely disagreeable.' * You are 
very nght, sir,’ said the ghost, pohtely. ‘ It never struck me till 
now , I'll try change of air directly/ In fact, he began to vanish 
as he spoke : his legs, mdeed, had quite disappeared. “ And if, 
sir,’ said the tenant, callmg after him, * if you would have the 
goodness to suggest to the other ladies and gentlemen who are now 
engaged in haunting old empty houses, that they might be much 
more comfortable elsewhere, you will confer a very great benefit ^ 
on society.' ‘ I will,’ rephed the ghost ; ‘ we must be dull fellows, 
very duU fellows, mdeed; I can’t imagine how we can have 
been so stupid.' With these words, the spirit disappeared , and 
what IS ratW remarkable,” added the old man, with a shrewd 
look round the table, ” he never came back again.” 

“ That ain’t bad, if it’s true,” said the man m the Mosaic studs, 
bghting a fresh cigar 

“ 1) 1 ” exclaimed the old man, with a look of excessive con* 
tempt " I suppose,” he added, tummg to Lowten, ” he’ll say 
next, that my story about the queer client we had, when I was 
in an attorney’s office, is not true, either — 1 shouldn't wonder.” 

“ I shan’t venture to say anythmg at all about it, seeing that I 
never heard the story,” observed the owner of the Mosaic decora* 
tions. 

" I wish you would repeat it, dr,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Ah, do,” said Lowten, " nobody has heard it but me, and I 
have neatly forgotten it.” 

The old man looked round the table, and leered more horribly 
than ever, as if in triumph, at the attention which was depicted in 
every face. Then rubbing his chin with his hand, and looking 
up to the ceiling as if to recall the circumstances to his memory, 
he becan as {oUowa : ^ 
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“ It inatt«rs httle,” said the old man, “ •where, or how, I p’ckcd 
■up this brief history. If I were to relate it in the order in which 
it reached me, I should commence m the middle, and when I had 
arrived at the conclusion, go back for a begmnmg It is enough 
for me to say that some of its circumstances passed before my 
O'wn eyes. For the remamder I know them to have happened, and 
there are some persons yet hvmg, who will remember them but too 
well 

“In the Borough High Street, near Saint George's Church, 
and on the same side of the way, stands, as most people know, the 
smallest of our debtors' prisons, the llarshalsea Although m 
later times it has been a very difierent place from the sink of filth 
and dirt it once was, even its improve condition holds out but 
httle temptation to the extravagant, or consolation to the improvi- 
dent. The condemned felon has as good a yard for air and exercise 
in Kewgate, as the insolvent debtor m the Marshalsea Prison." 

" It may be my fancy, or it may be that I cannot separate the 
place from the old recollections associated with it, but this part 
of London I cannot bear. The street is broad, the shops are 
spacious, the noise of passing vehicles, the footsteps of a perpetual 
stream of people — ^all the busy sounds of traffic, reso'und m it from 
mom to midnight, but the streets around are mean and close , 
poverty and debauchery lie festering m the crowded alleys; 
want and misfortune are pent up m the narrow prison , an an of 
gloom and dreariness seems, in mveyes at least, to hang about the 
scene, and to impart to it a squalid and sickly hue 

“ Many eyes, that have long smee been closed m the gra-ve, 
have looked round upon that scene lightly enough, when entering 
the gate of the old Marshalsea Prison for the first time . for despair 
seldom comes with the first severe shock of misfortune A man 
has confidence in untried friends, he remembers the many offers 
of service so freely made by his boon companions when he wanted 
them not ; he has hope — ^the hope of happy inespcrience — and 
however he may bend beneath the first diock, it spnnzs up in his 
bosom, and fiourishes there for a brief space, until it droops 
beneath the bhght of disappomtircnt and neglect How soon 
have those same eyes, deeply sunken m the head, glared from faces 
wasted with famine, and sallow from confinement, in days when 
it was no figure of speech to say that debtors rotted m prison, witb 

■ Better Bat this is past, in o better aje, tad the pn-oa exist* no 
longer. 
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no hope of release, and no prospect of hberly ' The atrocity in its 
full erfent no longer exists, hut there is enough of it left to give 
rise to occurrences that make the heart bleed. 

“ Twenty years ago, that pavement was worn with the foot- 
iteps of a mother and child, who, day by day, so surely as the 
mormng came, presented themselves at the prison gate ; often 
after a mght of restless misery and anxious thoughts, were they 
there, a hall hour too soon, and then the young mother turning 
meekly away, would lead the child to the old bridge, and raising 
him m her arms to show him the ghstenmg water, tmted with the 
hght of the morning’s sun, and stirring with all the bustlmg pre- 
parations for business and pleasure that the river presented at 
that early hour, endeavour to mterest his thoughts m the objects 
before him But she would qmckly set him down, and hiding 
her face in her shawl, give vent to the tears that blinded her ; for 
no expression of interest or amusement lighted up his thin and > 
sickly face. His recollections were few enough, but they were ' 
all of one kind all connected with the poverty and rmsery of his 
parents Hour after hour had he sat on his mother’s knee, and 
with childish sympathy watched the teais that stole down her 
face, and then crept quietly away mto some daik corner, and 
sobbed himself to sleep. The hard reahties of the world, with 
many of its worst privations — ^hunger and’ thirst, and cold and 
want — had all come home to him, from the first dawnmgs of 
reason , and though the form of childhood was there, its light 
heart, its merry laugh, and sparklmg eyes, were wanting. 

“ The father and mother looked on upon this, and upon each 
other, with thoughts of agony they dared not breathe m words. 
The healthy, strong-made man, who could have borne almost 
any fatigue of active exertion, was wastmg beneath the close 
confinement and unhealthy atmosphere of a crowded prison. 
Tlie slight and delicate woman was smkmg beneath the combmed 
effects of bodily and mental illness. The child’s young heart 
was breaking. 

“ Winter came, and ■mth it weeks of cold and heavy ram. The 
poor girl had removed to the wretched apartment close to the 
spot of her husband’s imprisonment , and though the change 
had been rendered necessary by their increasmg poverty, she was 
happier now, for she was nearer him. For two months, she and 
her little companion watched the openmg of the gate as usual. 
One day she failed to come, for the first time. Another morning 
came alone The child was dead 
oy Kttle know, who coldly talk of the poor man’s bereavc- 
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Bients, as a happy release from pain to the departed, and a mer- 
ciful relief from expense to the survivor — ^they hltle know, I say, 
what the agony of those bereavements is A silent look of affec- 
tion and regard when all other eyes are turned coldly away — ^the 
consciousness that we possess the sympathy and affection of one 
being when all others have deserted us — ^is a hold, a stay, a com- 
fort, in the deepest afBiction, which no wealth could purchase, 
or power bestow. The child had sat at his parents' feet for hours 
together, with his httle hands patiently folded m each other, and 
his thm wan face raised towards them They had seen him pine 
away, from day to day ; and though his brief cidstencc had been 
a joyless one, and he was now removed to that peace and rest, 
which, cluld as ho was, he had never known m this world, they 
were his parents, and his loss sunk deep mto their sonls 

“ It was plain to those who looked upon the mother’s altered 
face, that death must soon close the scene of her adversity and 
trial Her husband’s fellow-prisoners shrunk from obtruding 
on his grief and misery, and left to himself alone, the small room 
he had previously occupied m common wnth two companions. 
She shared it wifii him : and Imgermg on without pam, but with- 
out hope, her life ebbed slowly away 

“ She had fainted one evening in her husband's arms, and he 
had borne her to the open wmdow, to revive her with the air, 
when the bght of the moon falling full upon her face, showed 
him a change upon her features, which made him stagger beneath 
her weight, like a helpless mf^t 

“ * Set me down, George,’ she said family He did so, and 
seatmg himself beside her, covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears 

“ * It IS very hard to leave you, George,’ she said, * but it is 
God’s will, and you must bear it for my sake. Oh ’ how I thank 
Hun for havmg taken our boy ' He is happy, and m Heaven 
now. "What would he have done here, without his mother > ' 

“ ‘ You shall not die, Mary, you shall not die ; ’ said the hus- 
band, startmg up He paced hurriedly to and fro, strikuig bis 
head with his clenched fists ; then reseating himself beside her, 
and Eupportmg her in his arms, added more calmly, ' Bouse 
yourself, my dear girl Pray, pray do You revive 
yet ' 

" ‘ Never again, George , never again," said the dying woman 
‘ Let them lay me hy my poor boy now, bnt promise me, that if 
ever you leave this dreadful place, and thould grow rich, you wiU 
have us removed to some quiet country churchyard, a long, long 
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•way o2 — ^very far from here — ^where we can rest m peace. Dear 
George, promise me you "will ’ 

“ ‘ I do, I do,' said the man, thro-wing himself passionately 
on his knees before her. ‘ Speak to me, Mary, another word ; 
one look — but one ! ’ 

“ He ceased to speak : for the arm that clasped his neck, greiv 
sti2 and hea-vy. A deep sigh escaped from the wasted form 
before Inm ; the lips moved, and a smile played upon the face , 
but the bps were pallid, and the smile faded into a rigid and 
ghastly stare. He was alone m the world 

“ That night, m the silence and desolation of his miserable 
room, the wretched man knelt down by the dead body of his ivife, 
and called on God to -witness a terrible oath, that from that hour, 
he devoted himself to revenge her death and that of his child ; 
that thenceforth to the last moment of his life, his whole energies 
should be directed to this one object ; that his revmige should be 
protracted and terrible ; that his hatred should be undymg and 
inextinguishable ; and ^ould hunt its object through the world. 

“ The deepest despair, and passion scarcely human, had made 
such 2crce ravages on his face and form, m that one night, 
that his companions m misfortune shrunk afEnghted 'from him as 
he passed by. His eyes were bloodshot and heavy, his face a 
deadly white, and his body bent as if -with age. He had bitten 
his under lip nearly through m the -violence of his mental su2er- 
ing, and the blood which had 2owed from the wound bad trickled 
down his chin, and stamed his shirt and neckerchief. No tear, 
or sound of complamt escaped him : but the unsettled look, and 
disordered haste -with which he paced up and down the yard, 
denoted the fever which was bummg -withm. 

“ It was necessary that his wife's body should be removed from 
the prison, without delay. He received the co mmuni cation -with 
perfect calmness, and acquiesced in its propriety. Nearly all the 
inmates of the prison had assembled to -witness its removal ; 
they fell back on either side when the -widower appeared ; he 
walked hurriedly forward, and stationed himseh, alone, in a little 
railed area close to the lodge gate, from whence the crowd, with 
an instinctive feeling of delicacy, had retired. The rude coffin 
was borne slo-nly forward on men's shoulders. A dead silence 
pervaded the throng, broken only by the audible lamentations 
of the women, and the shuilhng steps of the bearers on the stone 
pavement They reached the spot where the bereaved husband 
stood, and stopped Ho laid his hand upon the coffin, and 
mechanically adjusting thn paU with which it was covered 
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motioDed them onward. The tnnikejrs m the prison lobbj took 
off their hats as it passed through, and in another moment the 
heavy gate closed behmd it. He looked vacantly upon the crowd, 
and fell heavily to the ground 
“ Although for many weeks after this, he was watched, night 
and day, in the wildest tavmgs of fever, neither the consciousness 
of his loss, nor the recollection of the vow he had made, ever left 
him for a moment. Scenes changed before his eyes, place succeed- 
ed place, and event followed event, m all the hurry of dcUnum ; 
but they were all connected in some way mth the great object of 
his mmd. He was sailing over a boundless expanse of sea, with 
a blood-red sky above, and the angry waters, lashed into fury 
beneath, boilmg and eddymg up, on every side There was 
another vessel before them, toiling and labouring m the howling 
storm * her canvas fluttermg in ribbons from the mast, and her 
deck thronged with figures who were lashed to the sides, over 
which huge waves every instant hurst, sweepmg away some de- 
voted creatures mto the foaming sea. Onward they bore, amidst 
the roarmg mass of water, with a speed and force which nothing 
could resist , and strikmg the stem of the foremost vessel, crushed 
her, beneath their keel From the huge whirlpool which the 
smkmg wreck occasioned, arose a shriek so loud and shrill— the 
death-cry of a hundred drowning creatures, blended into ouo 
fierce ycU — ^that it rung far above tbo war-cry of the elements, and 
echoed, and re-echoed till it seemed to pierce air, sky, and ocean 
But what was that — that old grey-head that rose above the water’s 
surface, and with looks of agony, and screams for aid, buCetod 
with the nares ! One look, and he had sprung from the icsscl’s 
side, and ivith vigorous strokes was smmmmg towards it. He 
reached it , ho was close upon it They were 7ns features Tlie 
old man saw him coming, and vamly strove to elude his grasp 
But ha clasped him tight, and dragged him beneath the w atcr 
Down, down with him, fifty fathoms down , his struggles grew 
famter and famter, until they wholly ceased. He was dead ; ho ' 
had killed him, and had kept his oath 
“ He was traversmg the scorchmg sands of a mighty desert, 
barefoot and alone The sand choked and blmded him *, i^s fine 
tlim grams entered the very pores of his skin and irritated him 
almost to madness Gigantic masses of the same material, 
carried forward by the wind, and shone tlirough, by the burning 
Bun, stalked m the distance like pillars of lining fire The bones 
of men, who had perished m the ^eary waste, lay scattered at his 
feet , a fearful light fell on everything around ; so fat as the eye 
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could leaob, nothiag but objects of dread and horror presented 
themselves. Vainly striving to utter a cry of terror, mth his 
tongue cleaving to his mouth,' he rushed madly forward. Armed 
■with supernatural strength, he waded throu^ the sand, until 
eichausted with fatigue and thirst, he fell senseless on the earth 
"What fragrant coolness le'vived him ; what gushing sound was 
that ? Water ! It was indeed a well ; and the clear fresh stream 
was running at his feet. He drank deeply of it, and throwing his 
aching limbs upon tbe bank, sunk m'to a delicious trance. The 
sound of approaching footsteps roused him. An old grey-headed 
man tottered forward to slake his bummg thirst. It was he agam ’ 
He wound his arms round the old man's body, and held him back. 
He struggled, and shrieked for water, lor but one drop of water 
to save his life • But he held the old man firmly, and watched 
his agonies ■with greedy eyes; and when his lifeless head fell 
forward on his bosom, he rolled the corpse from him wiih his feet, 
“ "When the fever left him, and consciousness returned, he 
awoke ■to find himself rich and free : to hear that ■the parent 
who wonid have left him die in gaol — would I who had let ■those 
who were far dearer to him than his o^wn existence, die of want 
and sickness of heart that medicine cannot core — ^had beeu found 
dead on his bed of down He had had all the heart to leave his 
son a beggar, but proud even of his health and strength, had put 
ofE the act till it was too late, and now might gnash his teeth in 
the other world, at the thought of the wealth his rcmissness had 
left him. He awoke to this, and he awoke to more. To recollect 
the purpose for which he hved, and ■to remember that his enemy 
was his wife’s own father— the man who had cast him into prison, 
and who, when his daughter and her child sued at his feet for 
mercy, had spumed them from his door. Oh, how he cursed 
the weakness that prevented him from being up, and active, in 
his scheme of vengeance ! 

He cansed himself to be carried from the scene of his loss and 
' misery, and conveyed to a quiet residence on the sea-coast ; not 
m the hope of recovering his peace of mind or happmess, for both 
were^ fied for ever ; but to restore his prostrate energies, and 
meditate on his darling object. And here, some evil spirit cast 
in his way the opportunity for his first, most horrible revenge 
“ It ■was summer time ; and ■wrapped in his gloomy thoughts, 
he ■would iMue from his solitary lodgmgs early m the evening 
and wandering along a narrow path beneath the chfis, to a wild 
nna lonely spot that had struck Hs fancy in his ramblmgs, seat 
UimscIf on some fallen fragment of the rock, and burying his face 
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in hia hands, remain there for honrs — sometimes nntil night h''G 
completely closed in, and the long shadows of the fro’.'mmg clifis 
above his head, cast a thick black darkness on every object rc',T 
him 

" He was seated here, one calm even-ng in his old posit’on 
now and then raising his head to watch the Sight of a sca-guD, or 
carry his eye along the glorions crimson path, v hich, commerc’n!: 
in the middle of the ocean, seemed to lead to its very verge where 
the son was settmg, when the profound stillness of the spot was 
broken by a loud cry for help ; he hstened, doubtful of his hating 
heard aright, when the cry was repeated with even greater vehe- 
mence than before, and starting to his feet, he hastened in the 
direction whence it proceeded 

“ The tale told itself at once : some scattered garments hy 
on the beach ; a human head was just visible above the wates 
at a little distance from tbe shore ; and an old man, wringing his 
hands m agony, was mnnmg to and fro, sbiickmg for assistance 
The mvahd^, whose strength was now snificicntlv restored thTc-* 
o2 Ms coat, and rushed towards the sea, with the intention of 
plnngmg in, and dragging the diowiung man a-shore. 

“ ‘ Hasten here, sir, m God’s name ; help, help, sir, for the 
love of Heaven He is my son, sir, my only son ' ' said the old 
man, frantically, as he advanced to meet him. ‘ My only son, 
sir, and he is dymg before his father’s c; es ' ’ 

" At the first word the old man uttered, the stranger checked 
himself in his career, and, folding his arms, stood pc’-fectly mot’on- 
less. 

“ ‘ Great God ! ' exclaimed the old man, recoihng. ‘ Hcyling ! * 

" The stranger smiled, and was silent. 

“ ‘ Hcyling ' ' said the old man, wildly ; ‘ ^ly soy, Hcyltng, 
my dear’boy, look, look ' ’ gasping for breath, the miserable f itber 
pointed to the spot where the young man was struggling for life 

" ‘ Hark I * said the old man. ‘ He cries once more Ho is 
alive yet. Heylmg. save him, save him ' ’ 

“ The stranger smiled again, and remained immovable as r. 
statue 

“ ‘ I have wronged yon,’ sbrieked the old man, nllinc: on h’s 
knees, and clasping his hands together. * Bo revenged , tal c 
my all, my hfe ; cast me into the water at your feet, and, if human 
nature can repress a struggle, I will die, without stirring hand 
or foot. Do It, Heylmg, do it, but save my boy, be is so young, 
Heylmg, so young to die 1 ’ 

“ ' Listen ’ sa’d tbe stranger, grasping tbe old man fiercely 
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by tbe wrist : * I will have bfe for life, and here is one. My child 
died, before bis father’s eyes, a far more agonismg and painful 
death than that young slanderer of his sister’s worth is meeting 
while I speak. You laughed — ^laughed in your daughter’s face, 
where death had already set his hand — at our sufiermgs, then. 
What thinlc you of them now * See there, see there • ’ 

“ As the stranger spoke, he pomted to the sea. A faint cry 
died away upon its surface * the last powerful struggle of the 
dying man agitated the ripplmg waves for a few seconds : and 
the spot where he had gone down mto his early grave, was undis- 

tinguishahle from the surronndmg water. 

♦ * * * ♦ 

“ Three years had elapsed, when a gentleman alighted from a 
private carriage at the door of a London attorney, then well 
known as a man of no great mcety m his professional deahngs . 
and requested a private interview on busmess of importance. 
Although evidently not past the pnme of life, his face was pale, 
haggard, and dejected , and it did not require the acute perception 
of the man of business, to discern at a glance, that disease or 
suffering had done more to work a change m his appearance, than 
the mere hand of time could have accomphshed m twice the period 
of his whole life 

“ ‘ I wnsh you to undertake some legal busmess for me,’ said 
the stranger. 

“ The attorney bowed obsequiously, and glanced at a large 
packet which the gentleman carried in his hand. Has visitor 
observed the look, and proceeded. 

" ‘ It IS no common busmess,' said he ; ‘ nor have these papers 
reached my hands without long trouble and great expense ’ 

“ The attorney cast a still more anxious look at the packet : 
and his \nsitoT, untying the string that bound it, disclosed a 
quantity of promissory notes, with copies of deeds, and other 
documents 

“ * Upon these papers,’ said the client, * the man whose name 
they bear, has raised, as you will sec, large sums of money, for 
some years past. There was a tacit understanding between him 
and the men into whoso hands they originally went — and from 
whom I have by degrees purchased the whole, for treble and 
quadruple their nominal value — that these loans should be from 
tune to time renewed, until a given period had elapsed. Such 
an understanding is nowhere expressed. He has sustained many 
OSSC3 of late ; and these obligations accumulating upon him at 
once, would crush him to the earth ' 

I. 
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* The whole amotint is many thousands of pounds," enid 
the attorney, looking over the papers, 

“ ' It IS,' said the client 

" ‘ What are we to do ^ ’ inquired the man of business 
“ ‘ Do • ' replied the client, ivith sudden vehemence ‘ Pul 
every engine of the law in force, every trick that mgenuny can 
devise and rascahty esecute ; fan: means and foul , the open 
oppression of the law, aided bv all the craft of its most ingcn’ou' 
practitioners. I would have him d.e a harassing and lingering 
death. Rum him, seize and sell his lands and goods dm c him 
from house and home, and drag him forth a beggar m hu old age, 
to die in a common gaol ' 

“ ‘ But the costs, my dear sir, the costs of all this,' reasoned 
the attorney, when he had recovered from his momentary surprise 
* If the defendant be a man of straw, who is to pav the costs, 
BIT?' 

“ ‘ Name any Bum,’ said the stranger his hand trembling so 
violently with escitement, that he could scarcely hold the pen 
he seized as he spoke ; ‘ Any sum, and it is yours Don't bo 
afraid to name it, man. I shall not think it dear, if you gam mv 
object ' 

“ The attorney named a large sum, at hazard, ns the advance 
he should require to secure himself against the possibihty of loss , 
but mote with the view of ascertaining how far his client was 
really disposed to go, than with any idea that he would comply 
with the demand. The stranger wrote a cheque upon his hanker, 
for the whole amount, and loft him 
" The draft was duly honoured, and the attorney, fmdmg that 
his strange client might he safely relied upon, commenced his 
■Rork m earnest For more than two years afterwards, Mr 
Heyhng would sit whole days together, in the ofnee, poring oier 
the papers as they accumulated, and reading agam and again, 
his eyes gleaming with joy, the letters of remonstrance, the 
prayers for a little delay, the representations of the certain rum 
in which the opposite party must be mvolvcd, which poured m, 
as suit after suit, and process after process, was commenced To 
all apphcations for a brief indulgence, tbere was but one reply — 
the money must be paid Laud, house, furniture, each m its 
turn, was taken under some one of the numerous executions wh’ch 
were issued , and the old man himself would have been immured 
m prison had ho not escaped the vigilance of the officers, and fled 
" The implacable animosity of Heyhng, so far from bemg 
satiated by the success of his persecution, increased a hundred- 
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fold mth th& rtun lie mflicted. On "bemg infotmcd of tjie old 
man’s flight, his fuiy was nnbotmded. Ho gnashed hia teeth 
with rage, tore the hair from hiB head, and assailed with homd 
imprecations the men who had been entrusted with the writ. 
Ho was only restored to compsaative calmness by repeated assur- 
ances of the certamty of discovering the fugitiYe. Agents were 
sent in quest of him, m all directions ; every stratagem that could 
be invented was resorted to, for the purpose of discovermg his 
place of retreat , but it was all in vain. Half a year had passed 
over, and he was still undiscovered. 

“ At length, late one mght, Heylmg, of whom nothing had 
been seen for many weeks before, appeared at his attorney's 
private retidence, and sent up word that a gentleman wished to 
see Vti-m instantly. Before the attorney, who had recognised his 
voice from above stairs, could order tiie servant to admit him, 
ho had rushed up the staircase, and entered the drawing-room 
pale and breathless. Havmg closed the door, to prevent being 
overheard, he sunk into a chair, and said, in a low voice 

“ ‘ Hush 5 I have found him at last.* 

‘ No ' * said the attorney. * Well done, my dear sir , well 
done ’ 

“ ‘ He hes concealed m a wretched lodgmg in Cainden Town,' 
said Heylmg “ Perhaps it is as well, we did lose sight of him, 
for he has been hving alone there, in the most abject misery, all 
the tune, and he is poor — very poor.’ 

“ ‘ Very good,' said the attorney. * You will have the caption 
made to-morrow, of course ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ replied Heylmg ‘ Stay I No ! The neid; day You 
ate surpnsed at my wisbang to postpone it,' he added, with a 
ghastly smile ; ‘ but I had forgotten The next day is an anni- 
versary in his hfe : let it be done then.' 

** * Very good,’ said the attorney. ‘ Will you write down 
mstructions for the officer ? ’ 

“ * No ; let him meet me here, at eight in the evenmg, and I 
will accompany him, myself.* 

“ They met on the appointed night, and, hiring a hackney 
coach, duected the driver to stop at that comet of the old Pancras 
Koad, at which stands the parish workhouse. By the tune they 
alighted there, it was quite dark ; and, proceedmg by the dead 
wail m front of the Veterinary Hospital, they entered a small 
by.6tTeet,which is, or was at that time, called Little College Street, 
and uhich, whatever it may be now, was m those days a desolate 
^placo -enough, surrounded by little else than fields and ditches 
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[ ft* ti Having dra-wn the traveUmg cap he had on half over his face, 
bt«i and muffled himself m his cloak, Heyhng stopped before the 
it" meanest-looking house in the street, and Imocked gently at the 
ft* door It -was at once opened by a woman, who dropped a curtesy 
eJo oI recognition, and Heylmg, whispcrmg the officer to remain 
below, crept gently upsteirs, and, opening the door of the front 
room, entered at once 

“ ^0 object of his search and his nnrelentmg animosity, now 
ijjs a decrepid old man, was seated at a bare deal table, on which 
stood a miserable candle He started on the entrance of the 
stranger, and rose feebly to his feet 
i»l-j " ‘ \Vhat now, what now 1 ' said the old man * What fresh 
,Q; misery is this 1 What do you nant here * * 

.tn, “ * A word with you/ replied Heylmg As he spoke, he seated 
Zl~ himself at the other end of the table, and, throwmg oft his cloak, 
and cap, disclosed his features 

JjJT " The old man seemed mstantly deprived of the power of speech, 
" He fell backward m his chair, and, claspmg his hands together, 
gazed on the apparition with a mmglcd look of abhorrence and fear 
j " * This day six years,’ said Heylmg, ‘ I claimed the life you 
' ' owed me for my child’s Beside the lifeless form of your daughter, 

. old man, I swore to hve a life of revenge I have never swen cd 
from my purpose for a moment’s space ; but if 1 had, one thought 
of her uncomplammg, sufiering look, ns she drooped away, or 
of the starvmg face of our innocent child, would have nerved mo 
. ^ to my task My first act of requital you well remember : this 
IB my last’ 

y “ The old man shivered, and his hands dropped powerless by 
. his side 

™ “ * I leave England to-morrow,’ said Heylmg, after a moment's 

^ pause. * To-mght I consign you to the living death to which 
yon devoted her — a hopeless prison — ' 

“ Ho raised his eyes to the old man’s countenance, and paused. 

, I He lifted the light to his face, set it gently down, and left the 
' apartment. 

“ ‘ Yon had better see to the old man,’ he said to the woman, 
ns he opened the door, and motioned the officer to follow him 
into the street ‘ I think he is ill ’ The woman closed the door, 
ran hastily upstairs, and found hun lifeless 

'* Beneath a plain, grave-stone, m one of the most peaceful 
and secluded churchyards in Kent, where wild flowers mingle 
with the grass, and the soft landscape around forms the fairest 
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epot in the garden of England, lie the bones of the yonng mother 
and her gentle child. But the ashes of the father do not mingle 
•with theirs ; nor, from that night for-srard, did the attorney ever 
gain the remotest clue to the subsequent history of his queer 
chent.” 

As the old man concluded his talc, he advanced "to a peg in one 
corner, and taking do-wn his hat and coat, put them on •vath great 
deliberation ; and, without saying another -word, walked slowly 
away. As the gentleman ■with the Mosaic studs had fallen asleep, 
and the major part of the company were deeply occupied in the 
humorous process of dropping melted tallow-grease into his 
brandy and water, JJa. Pickwick departed unnoticed, and having 
lettled his O'wn score, and that of Mr. Weller, issued forth, in 
company mth that gentleman, from beneath portal of the 
Magpie and Stump. 


CHAPTER XXn 


un ricKwicK jouhioits to ipswich, xsd meets -with a komantio 
A! rVE>T:UEE ■with a middle-aged lady rs YELLOW CTEL PATEBB 



“ That ’ere your governor’s luggage, Sammy ® ” inquired Mr. 
Weller of his afleetionate son, as he entered the yard of the Bull 
inn, Whitechapel, and a travelhng bag and a small portmanteau. 

“ You might ha’ made a worser guess than that, old feller,” 
rephed Mr. Weller the younger, settmg down his burden in the 
yard, and sitting himself do-wn upon it afterwards. “The 
Governor hisself ’ll be do'wn here presently.” 

“ He’s a cabbin’ it I suppose 1 ” said the father. 

“ Yes, he’s a havin’ two mile o’ danger at eight-pence,” re- 
sponded the son. “ How’s mother-in-law this momin’ ? ” 

Queer, Sammy, queer,” rephed the elder Mr. Weller, vnth 
impressive gravity. “ She’s been getting rajther in the Metho- 
distical order lately, Sammy ; and she is uncommon pious, to be 
sure She’s too good a creetur for me, Sammy. I feel I don’t 
deserve her ” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Samuel, " that’s wery sclf-denyin’ o’ you ” 
Wciy,” rephed his parent, with a s’gh. “She’s got hold 
o’ some inwention for gro'wn-up people being bom agam, Sam- 
my , the new birth, I thinks they calls it. I should wery much 
like to sec that system m haction, Sammy. I should wery much - 
hke to see your mother-in-law bom again. Wouldn’t I nnt * 
bCT out to nurse ! ” ^ . 

” What do you think them women does t’other day.” continued ^ 
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but hovrs’ ever, I says nothing. Presently he pulls up again, 
and lookin' wery hard at me, says, ‘ Where is the sinner , where 
is the mis’rable sinner ? ' and all the women groans again, ten 
times louder than afore. I got rather wild at this, so I takes a 
step or two for’ard and says, ‘My friend,' says I, * did you apply 
that 'ere obserwationto me 1 " 'Stead of beggmg my pardon as 
any gen'Im'n would ha' done, he got more abusive than 
ever : called me a wessel, Sammy — & wessel of wrath — and all 
sorts ©'names So my blood being rcg'larly up, I first gave him 
two or three for himself, and then two or three more to hand 
over to the man with the red nose, and walked off. I wish you 
could ha' heard how the women screamed Sammy, ven they 

picked up the shepherd from under the table ^Hallo* here's 

the governor, the size of life.” 

As Mr. Weller spoke, Sir. Pickwick dismounted from a cab 
and entered the yard. 

“ Pme mornin' sir,” said Mr Weller senior. 

“ Beautiful indeed," replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” echoed a red-haired man with an in- 
quisitive nose and blue spectacles, who had unpacked himself 
from a cab at the same moment as Mr. Pickwick. ” Going to 
Ipswich, sir * ” 

“ I am,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

” Extraordinary comcidence. So am I." 

Mr- Pickwick bowed. 

“ Going outside 1 ” said the red-haired man. 

Mr Pickwick bowed again. 

“ Bless my soul, how remarkable — am going outside, too,” 
said the red-haired man : ” we are positively going together.” 
And the red-haired man, who was an important-looking, sharp- 
nosed, mystenous-spoken personage, with a bird-like habit of 
giving bis head a jefk every time he said anything, smiled as if 
he had made one of the strangest discoveries that ever fell to 
the lot of human wisdom. 

“ I am happy in the prospect of youi company, sir," said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

” Ah," said the new-comer, “ it’s a good thing for both of us, 
isn't it 1 Company, you see — company is — is — ^it's a very differ- 
ent thing from sohtude— ain't it ^ " 

“There's no denying that 'ere,” said hir. Weller, joining in 
the conversation, wjth an affable smile. “ That’s what I call a 
»I£-evidcnt proposition, as the dog's-meat man said, when the 
housc-nma told him he wam't a gintleman.” 
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“ They’re all in, sir ” 

“ Now, will you get up ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Excuse me," replied Magnus, standing on the wheel. '* Ex* 
cuse me, Mr Pickwick. I cannot consent to get up, m this state 
of unceiiamty. I am quite sal^fied from that man’s manner, 
that that leather hat-box is not in.” 

The solemn protestations of the hostler being wholly unavaUing, 
the leather hat-box was obhged to be raked up from the lowest 
depth of the boot; to satisfy him that it had been safely packed; 
and after he had been assured on this head, he felt a solemn pre- 
sentiment, first, that the red bag was mislaid, and next that the 
stnped bag had been stolen, and then that the brown-paper parcel 
“ had come untied." At length when he had received ocular 
demonstration of the groimdless nature of each and every of these 
suspicions, he consented to chmb up to the roof of the coach ; 
observmg that now he had taken every thing off his mmd, he felt 
quite comfortable and happy. 

" Tou’re given to nervousness, an’t you, sir 1 ’’ inquired Mr. 
Weller senior, eyeing the stranger askance, as he mounted to his 
place. 

" Yes ; I always am rather, about these little matters,” said 
the stranger, “ but I am all nght now — quite right.” 

“ Well, that’s a blessm’," said Mr. Weller. " Sammy, help your 
master up to the box ; t’other leg, sir, that's it ; give us your 
hand, sir. Up with you. You was a lighter weight when you 
was a boy, sir” 

“ True enough, that, Mr. Weller," said the breathless Mr Pick- 
wick, good-humouredly, as betook his seat on the box beside him. 

“ Jump up m front, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller “ Now Viliam, 
run ’em out Take care o’ the archvay, gen’Im’n. ’ Heads,' 
as the pieman says. That’ll do, Viliam. Let ’em alone.” And 
awt-iy went the coach up Whitechapel, to the admiration of the 
whole population of that pretty-densely populated quarter 

“ Not a wery mce neighbourhood this, sir,” said Sam, with a 
touch of the hat, which always preceded his entering into con- 
versation with his master. 

“ It IS not indeed, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, surveying the 
crowded and filthy street through which they were passing 

" It’s a wery remarkable circumstance, sir,” said Sam, “ t 
poverty and oysters always seems to go together.’ 


that 


“ I don’t understand you, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“ V hat I mean, sir," said Sam. “ is. 1 




„ ' — > that the poorer a place is, 

tbe greater call there seems to bo for oysters Look here. 


sir; 
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a short distance after you have passed through the open space 
fronting the Town Hall, stands an inn known far and wide by 
the appellation of The Great White Horse, rendered the more 
conspicuous by a stone statue of some rampacious animal with 
flowmg mane and tail, distantly resembling an insane cart-horse, 
which is elevated above the principal door. The Great White 
Horse is famous in the neighbourhood, in the same degree as a 
prize or, or county paper-chronicled turnip, or unwieldy pig 
— for its enormous size Never were such fabyrmths of uncar- 
pcted passages, such clusters of mouldy, ill-lighted rooms, such 
huge numbers of small dens for eating or sleeping in, beneath 
any one roof, as are collected together between the four walls 
of the Great White Horse at Ipswich 

It was at the door of this overgrown tavern that the London 
coach stopped, at the same hour every evening ; and it was from 
this same London coach, that Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller and 
Mr Peter Magnus dismounted, on the particular evening to which 
this chapter of our history bears reference. 

" Do you stop here, sir * " inquired Mr. Peter Magnus, when 
the striped bag, and the red bag, and the brown-paper parcel, and 
the leather hat-box, had all been deposited in the passage. “ Do 
you stop here, sir * " 

“ I do,” said hir Pickwick 

” Dear me,” said Mr. Magnus, *’ 1 never knew anything like 
these extraordinary coincidences Why, I stop here too I 
hope we dine together 1 ” 

“ With pleasure,” replied Mr Pickwick ** I am not quite 
certain whether I have any friends here or not, though Is there 
any gentleman of the name of Tupman here, waiter * " 

A corpulent man, with a fortnight’s napkin under his arm, and 
coeval stockings on Ms legs, slowly desisted from his occupation 
of staring down the street, on this question being put to him by 
Mr. Pick^ck ; and, after minutely inspecting that gentleman's 
appearance, from the crown of his hat to the lowest button of his 
gaiters, replied emphatically: 

“ No.” 

" Nor any gentleman of the name of Snodgrass ! ’* inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

" No ! " 

” Nor Winkle I ** 

not arrived to-day, sir," said Mr Pickwick, 
e wilj dine alone, then. Shew us a private room, waiter.” 
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On this request being preferred, the corpulent man condescend- 
ed to order the boots to bnng in the gentleman's luggage ; and 
precedmg them down a long dark passage, ushered them into a 
large badly-fumished apartment, with a dnrtr grate, in which a 
small fire was making a wretched attempt to be cheerful, but was 
fast sinking beneath the dispmtmg influence of the place After 
the lapse of an hour, a bit of fish and a steak were served up to 
the travellers, and when the dinner was cleared away, ilr. Pick- 
wick and ilr Peter Magnus drew their chairs up to the fire, 
and having ordered a bottle of the worst possible port wine, at 
the highest possible price, for the good of the house, drank brandy 
and water for their own. 

Mr Peter Magnus was naturally of a very comraunicati\ c 
disposition, and the brandy and water operated with w onderful 
effect in warming into life the deepest hidden secrets of his bosom. 
After sundry accounts of himself, his family, his connexions, his 
friends, his jokes, his busmess, and his brothers (most talkative 
men have a great deal to say about their brothers), Mr. Peter 
Magnus took a blue view of hir Pickwick through lus coloured 
spectacles for several minutes, and then said, with an air of 
modesty 

“ And what do you think— what do you think, Mr Pickwick — 
I have come down here for f ” 

“ Upon my word,” said Mr Pickwick “ it is wholly impossible 
for me to guess, on business, perhaps" 

" Partly right, sir,” replied Mr Peter Magnus, “ but partly 
wrong, at the same time try again, ilr Pickwick ” 

“ Really," said Sir Pickwick, “ I must tlirow myself on your 
mercy, to tell me or not, as you may think best ; for I should 
never guess, if I were to try all night ” 

“ Why, then, he — ^lie — ^he ’ ” said 3ilr Peter Magnus, with f. 
bashful titter ” What should you thinl:, Mr Pickwick, if I 
had come down here, to make a proposal sir, eh ? He — he — he ' ” 
“ Think ’ That you are very likely to succeed,” replied 3Ir. 
Pickwick, with one of his beaming smiles 
“ Ah ' ” said Mr Magnus " But do you really think so, Mr. 
Pickwick 1 Do you, though ^ ” 

“ Certainly,” said hir. Pickvnck 
“ Ko , but you’re joking, though ’’ 

" I am not, indeed ” 

" Why, then," said hir ilagnus, " to let you into a little secret 
r think so too I don't mind telhng you, Mr. Pickwick, although 
I’m dreadful jealous by nature — homd — that the lady is in thii 

T 
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house *’ Here Mr. Magnus took off his spectacles, on purpose 
to wmk, and then put them on again. 

“ That’s what you were running out of the room for, before 
dinner, then, so often,” said Sir. Pickwick, archly. 

“ Hush ' Yes, you’re right, that was it ; not such a fool as 
to see her, though.” 

“ No ! ” 

“ No ; wouldn’t do, you know, after having just come off a 
journey. Wait till to-morrow, sir; double the chance then. 
Mr. Pickwick, sir, there is a smt of clothes in that bag, and a 
hat in that box, which I expect, in the effect they will produce, 
will be mvaluable to me, sir.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

” Yes ; you must have observed my anxiety about them to-day. 
I do not bcheve that such another smt of clothes, and such a hat, 
could be bought for money, Mr. Pickwick ” 

Mr. Pickwick congratulated the fortunate owner of the irre- 
sistible garments, on their acquisition ; and Mr. Peter Magnus 
remamed for a few moments apparently absorbed in contem- 
plation. 

“ She’s a fine creature," said Mr. Magnus. 

Is she 1 ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Very,” said Mr. Magnus, “ very. She lives about twenty 
miles from here, Mr. Piclmck. I heard she would be here to- 
mght and all to-morrow forenoon, and came down to seize the 
opportunity. I think an inn is a good sort of a place to propose 
to a single woman m, Mr. Pickwick. She is more likely to feel 
the lonehness of her situation in travelhng, perhaps, than she 
would be at home. What do you think. Mi. Pickwick * " 

“ I think it very probable,” replied that gentleman. 

“ I beg your pardon, Sir Pickwick,” said Mr. Peter Magnus, 
“ but I am naturally rather curious ; what may t/ou have come 
down here for ^ ” 

” On a far less pleasant errand, sic,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
the colour mountmg to hia face at the recollection. ” I have 
come down here, sir, to expose the treachery and falsehood of an 
individual, upon whose truth and honour I placed uuphcit 
rehancc.” 


“ Dear me,” said Mr Peter Magnus, “ that’s very unpleasant. 
It is a lady, I presume « Eh ? ah » Sly, Mr Pickwick, sly. 
vVcll, Mr. Pickwick, sir, I wouldn’t probe your feeknes for the 
world. Painful subjects, these, sir, very painful. D^n’t mind 
lac, Llr Pic.iwic«c, if you wish to give vent to your feelings. I 


lac, Mr 
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^ know what it is to he jilted, sir ; I have endured that so’t cj 
j thing three or four times " 

*- “ I am much obhged to yon, for your condolence on what yon 

, , presume to be my melancholy case,” said ilr Pickwick, windin'* 
up his watch, and laying it on the table, “ but — ” 

“ Xo, no," said Mr Peter Magnus, “ not a word more • 
it’s a painful Eub]cct I see, I sec. liMiat’s the time, Mr. Pick- 
ri wick « ” 

^ “ Past twelve " 

“ Dear me, it’s time to go to bed. It will never do, sitting 
here I shall be pale to-morrow, Mr Pickwick" 

At the bare notion of such a calamity, Mr. Peter ^lagnus ram: 
the bell for the chamber-maid; and tlie striped big, the red 
bag, the leathern hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel, having 
been conveyed to his bedroom, he retired in companv with a 
japanned candlestick, to one side of the house, while Mr Pickwick, 
and another japanned candlestick, were conducted through a 
multitude of tortuous windings, to another 
” This IS your room, sir,” said the chamber-maid 
" Very well," repbed Mr. Pickwick, looking round him It 
was a tolerably large double-bedded room, with a fire , upon the 
whole, a more comfoitablc-lookmg apartment than Picbnrk’s 
short experience of the accommodations of the Great White 
Horse, had led him to expect. 

“ Xobody sleeps in the other bed, of course," said Mr. Pickwic- . 
" Oh, no, sir ” 

“ Very good Tell my servant to bimg me up some hot wat^r 
at half-past eight in the mormng, and that I shall not want him 
snv more to-mght " 

“ Yes, su:.” And bidding Mr Pickwick good-nicht, the 
chamber-maid retired, and left him alone 
Mr. Pickwick sat him'elf down in a chair before the fire, and 
fell mto a tram of rambling meditanons. First be thought of his 
friends, and wondered when they would join him , then uis inmi 
reverted to Mrs Martha BardcU ; and from that lady it wandered, 
by a natural process, to the dingy countmg-bousc of Dodson ana 
Fogg From Dodson and Fogg’s it flew off at a tengent, to the 
very centre of the history of the queer client , and then it came 
back to the Great White Horse atipswicb, with sufneient clearness 
to convince Mr. Pickwick that he was fallins asleep So he 
roused himself, and began to undress, when he recollected i e 
had left his watch on the table dowmsiairs. 

Now, this watch was a snec’ai favountc with Mr Piclrwic^*, 
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having been carried about, beneath the shadow of his waistcoat, 
for a greater number of years than we feel called upon to state 
at present. The possibility of going to sleep, unless it were tick- 
ing gently beneath his pillow, or in the watch-pocket over his head 
had never entered Mr. Pickwick’s bram. So as it was pretty 
late now, and he was xinwilling to ring his beU at that hour of the 
night, he slipped on his coat, of which he had just divested him- 
self, and taking the japanned candlestick in his hand, walked 
qmetly downstairs. 

The more stairs jMt. Pickwick went down, the more stairs there 
seemed to be to descend, and again and agam, when Jlr. Pick- 
wick got into some narrow passage, and began to congratulate 
himseU on having gained the ground-floor, did another flight 
of stairs appear before his astonished eyes. At last he reached 
a stone haU, which he remembered to have seen when he entered 
the house. Passage after passage did he explore ; room after 
room did he peep into ; at length, as he was on the point of giv- 
ing up the search in despair, he opened the door of the identical 
room in which he had spent the evening, and beheld his missing 
property on the table 

Mr. Pickwick seized the watch in triumph, and proceeded to re- 
trace his steps to his bed-chamber. If his progress downward 
had been attended with difficulties and uncertamty, his journey 
back was infinitely more perplexing. Rows of doors, garnished 
with boots of every shape, make, and size, branched ofi m every 
possible direction A dozen times did he softly turn the handle 
of some bedroom door which resembled his owm, when a gruff 
cry from within of “ Who the devil’s that ? " or “ What do you 
want here ? ” caused him to steal away, on tiptoe, with a per- 
fectly marvellous celerity He was reduced to the verge of 
despair, when an open door attracted his attention. He peeped 
in Right at last ' There were the two beds, whose situation 
he perfectly remembered, and the fire still burning. His candle, 
not a long one when he first received it, had flickered away in the 
drafts of air through which be had passed, and sanlc into the 
socket as he>closed the door after him. " No matter,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, ** I can undress myself just as wrell by the Hght of the 
fire.” 

Tht bedsteads stood one on each side of the door ; and on the 
inner side of each, was a little path, terminating m a rush-bot- 
tomed chair, just wide ejeough to admit of a person’s getting into 
or of bed, on that side, if he or she thought proper. Having 
drawn the curtains of his bed on the outside, Mr. Pick- 
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rz wick Bat dora on the rush-bottomed chair, and Ictsurelr divested 
z: himself of his shoes and gaiters He then took ofl and folded 
up his coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and slowly drawing on bi® 
tasseled night-cap, secured it firmly on his head, by tying beneath 

- his chin the strings which he always had attached to that article 
of dress It was at this moment that the absurdity of his recent 
bewilderment struck upon his mmd. Throwing Iutns'’l£ Lact 

^ in the msh-bottomed chair, Mr. Pickwick laughed to himsdf so 
heartily, that it would hare been quite delightful to any man 
~ of well-constituted mind to have watched the smiles that cv- 
I panded his amiable features as they shone forth from beneatb 

- the night-cap. 

- “ It is the best idea,” said Mr. Pickwick to himself, smiling 
j till he almost cracked the mght-cap strings * “ It is the bc'-t 
r idea, my losing myself in this place, and wandering absat these 
j. staircases, that I ever heard of. Droll, droll, very droll ” Here 
" Mr. Pickiriok smiled again, a broader smile than before, and w"<5 
I about to contmuc the process of undressing, in the best possib'e 

hurnonr, when he was suddenly stopped by a most uncxpjct'-d 
mterruption ; to \rit, the entrance into the room of some person 
with a candle, who, after locking the door, advanced to the drc«s- 
1 ing table, and set down the hght upon it 
. The smile that played on Mr. Pic^ck's features was instan- 
t taneously lost in a look of the most unbounded and wonder* 
f stricken surprise The person, whoever it was, had come in so 
I suddenly and with so httle noise, that Mr Pickwick had had 
no tune to call out, or oppose their entrance ho could it be ’ 
A robber ? Some evil-mmdcd person who had seen lum come up 
stairs with a handsome watch m his hand, perhaps IVnat was 
he to do ! 

The only way in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a ghmps*' of 
his mysterious visitor with the least danger of being seen hiin^If, 
was by creeping on to the bed, and peeping out from between th'’ 
curtains on the opposite side. To this manoeuvre he accordingly 
resorted. Keeping the curtains carefully closed with his hand, so 
that nothing more of him could be seen than his fare and night-cap, 
and puttmg on his spectacles, be mustered up courage, and looked 
out 

Mr. Pickwick almost fainted with horror and dismay. Standing 
before tbe dressing-glass was a nuddlc-aged lady, in yellow carl- 
papers, busily engaged in bruslung wbat ladies caU thcj' " back- 
baa.” However the unconscious nuddlc-agcd hdy came into 
that room, it was quite clear that she contemplated xemaining 
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there for the night ; for she had brought a rushlight and shade 
■with her, •which, "with praise-worthy precaution against fire, she 
had stationed in a basin on the floor, -where it was glimmering 
away, like a gigantic light-house in a particularly small piece cf 
water. 

“ Bless my soul,” thought Mr. Pickwick, “ what a dreadful 
thing ! ” 

“ Hem ! " said the lady ; and in went Mr. Pickwick’s head 
with automaton-like rapi^^. 

** I never met with anything so awfnl as this,” thought poor 
Mr Pickwick, the cold perspiration starting m drops upon his 
nigllt-cap. “ Never. This is fearful ” 

It was quite impossible to resist the urgent desire to see what 
was gomg forward. So out went Mr. Pickwick’s head again. 
The prospect was worse than before. The middle-aged lady had 
finished arranging her hair ; had carefully enveloped it in a mushn 
m'ght-cap with a small plaited border; and was gazing pen- 
sively on the fire. 

" This matter is growing alarming,” reasoned Mr Pickwick 
with himself. “ I can’t allow thmgs to go on m this way. By 
the self-possession of that lady it is clear to me that I must have 
come into the -wrong room If I call out she’ll alarm the house ; 
but if I remain here the consequences -will be still more frightful.” 

Mr. Pickwick, it is quite unnecessary to say, was one of the 
most modest and delicate-minded of mortals. The very idea 
of exhibiting lus mght-cap to a lady overpowered him, but he had 
tied those confounded stnngs m a knot, and, do what he would, he 
couldn't get it off- The disdosure must be made. There was only 
one other way of doing it. He shrunk behind the curtains, and 
called out very loudly : 

“ Ha — ^hum ! ” 

That the lady started at this unexpected sound was evident, 
by her falling up against the xusUight shade; that she per- 
suaded herself it must have been the effect of imagination was 
equally clear, for when Mr. PicWick, under the impression that 
she had famted away stone-dead from fnght, ventured to peep 
out again, she was gazing pensively on the fire as before. 

” Most extraordinary female this,” thought Mr. Pickwick, 
popping in again. “ Ha— -hum ! ” 

These last sounds, so like those in which, as legends inform us, 
t ie ferocious giant Bl-underbotc was in the habit of expressing 
hts opinion that it was time to lay the cloth, were too distinctly 
au iblc to Vio again mistaken^^for the workings of fancy 



** vrhat do you want here * ” 

“ Notliing, ila’am ; notlung, whatever, Ma'ata , " said Mr. 
Pickwick earnestly. ^ 

“ Nothing * ” said the lady, loo’dng up. 

*' Nothing, ila'am, upon my honour," said Mr. PicV-wick, 
nodding his head so energetically that the tassel of Hs night-cap 
danced again, “ I am almost ready to sink, Ma’am, fcucatb 
the confusion of addressing a lady in my night-cap (here the lady 
hastily snatched ofi hers), but I can’t get it ofi, Ma’am (i'crc Mr. 
Pickwick gave it a tremendous tug, in proof of the statement) 
It is evident to me, Ma’am, now, that I have mistaken this bed- 


room for my own. I had not been here fii*e minutes, Ma’am, 
when you suddenly entered it." 

*' If this improbable story be really true, sir,” said the lady, 
sobbing riolently, " yon vnll leave it instantly.” 

“ I will, Ma’am, with the greatest pleasure," repbod Mr. Pick- 
wick. 


“ Instantly, sir,” said the lady. 

" Certainly. Ma’am,” interposed Mr. Pickwick very qu’cUy. 
Certainly, Ma’am. I — ^I — am very sorry. Ma’am,” said ilr 
Pickwick, making Ls appearance at the bottom of the bed, *' to 
have been the innocent occasion of this n’ann and cmoiion , 
deeply sorry, Ma am " 
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The lady pointed to the door. One excellent qualily of Mr. 
Pickwick's character was beautifully displayed at this moment, 
under the most trying circumstances. Although he had hastily 
put on his hat over his night-cap, after the manner of the old 
patrol ] although he carried h& shoes and gaiters in his hand, and 
his coat and waistcoat over his arm ; nothing could subdue his 
native politeness 

“ I am exceedingly sorry. Ma’am," said Mr. Pickwick, bow- 
ing very low. 

“ If you are, sir, you will at once leave the room," said the 
lady. 

'* Immediately, Ma’am ; this instant, Ma’am," said Mr. 
Pickwick, opening the door, and droppmg both his shoes with a 
crash in so doing. 

" I trust, Ma’am," resumed Mr. Pickwick, gathenng up his 
shoes, and turmng round to bow again : “ I trust, Ma’am, that 
my unblemished character, and the devoted respect I entertain 
for your sex, will plead as some shght excuse for this ’’ — ^But 
before Mr. Pickwick could conclude the sentence the lady had 
thrust him into the passage, and looked and bolted the door be- 
hind him. 

Whatever grounds of self-congratulation Mr. Pickwick might 
have for having escaped so quietly from his late awkward situa- 
tion, his present position was by no means enviable. He was 
alone, in an open passage, in a strange house, in the middle of 
the night, half dressed , it was not to be supposed that he could 
find 1 m way m perfect darkness to a room which he had been 
wholly unable to discover with a hght, and if he made the slightest 
noise in his fruitless attempts to do so, he stood every chance of 
being shot at, and perhaps killed, by some wakeful traveller. 
He had no resource but to remam where he was until daylight 
appeared. So after groping his way a few paces down the pas- 
sage, and, to his mfinite alarm, stumbhng over several pairs of 
boots m so doing, Mr. Pickvuek crouched mto a little recess in 
the wall, to wait for mommg as philosophically as he might, f 

He was not destined, however, to undergo this additional trial 
of patience : for he had not been long ensconced in his present 
concealment when, to his unspeakable horror, a man, bcarmg a 
light, appeared at the end of the passage. TTi« horror was sud- 
denly converted into joy, however, when he recognised the fomi 
faithful attendant. It was indeed Mr. Samuel Weller, 
who after sitting up thus late, in conversation with the Eoots, 
0 was sitting up for the mail, was now about to retire to rest. 
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ally described by prefixing tbe word “ double to that espres- j 
sive feature ; and bis complexion exhibited that peculiarly 
mottled combination of colours which is only to be seen m gentle- 
men of his profession, and in underdone roast beef. Round his 
neck he wore a crimson travelling shawl, which merged into his 
chm by such 'imperceptible gradations, that it was difficult to 
disringuish the folds of the one, from the folds of the other. Over 
this, he mounted a long waistcoat of a broad pink-striped pattern, 
and over that again, a wide-skirted green coat, ornamented mth 
large brass buttons, whereof the two which garmdied the waist, 
were so fat apart, that no man had ever beheld them both, at the 
same time Bas hair, which was short, sleek, and black, was 
just visible beneath the capacious brim of a low-crowned brown 
hat. His legs were encased m knee-cord breeches, and pamted 
top-boots : and a copper watch-chain, termmatmg in one seal, 
and a key of the same material, dangled loosely from his capacious 
waistband. 

We have said that Mr. Weller was engaged in preparmg for his 
journey to London — ^he was taking sustenance, m fact On the 
table before him, stood a pot of ale, a cold round of beef, and a 
very respcctable-lookmg loaf, to each of which he distributed 
his favours in turn, with the most rigid impartiahty. He had just 
cut a mighty slice from the latter, when the footsteps of some- 
body entering the room, caused him to raise his head ; and he 
beheld his son 

“ Mornm', Sammy J " said the father. 

The son walked up to the pot of ale, and nodding significantly 
to his parent, took a long taught by way of reply. 

“ Werry good power o' suction, Sammy," said Mr. Weller the 
elder, lookmg into the pot, when his first-born had set it down 
half empty. “ You’d ha’ made an uncommon fine oyster, Sammy, 
if you’d been bom m that station o’ life.” 

“ Yes, I des-say I should ha' managed to pick up a respectable 
livm’," lephed Sam, applymg himself to the cold beef, with con- i 
siderable vigour. _ , 

“ I’m wery sorry, Sammy," said the elder Mr. Weller, shaking 
up the ale, % describmg small circles with the pot, preparatory 
to drinking. “ I’m wery sony, Sammy, to hear from your bps, 
as you let yourself be gammon^ by that ’ere mulberry man. I 
always thought, up to three days ago, that the names of Vellct 
and gammon could never come mto contract, Sammy, never ’’ 

" Always exceptin’ the case of a widder, of course,” said Sam. 

" Widders, Sammy,” rephed Mr. Weller, shghtly changmg 
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colour ** Widdcrs are 'ceptions to cv’rr ru^** I hor-d 
how many ord’nary women, one widdc’-'s cqinl to. in plrt o' 
cornin' over yon I think it's fivc-and-tvcnty, bnt I don't 
nghtly know vether it an't more ” 

“ Well ; that’s pretty well ” said Sam 
“ Besides," contmned' Mr Weller, not noticnc the intcrmnt'on, 
“ that’s a wery different thins Yon krow what tl.c conn«cl « v i, 
Sammy, as defended the gcn’Icm’n as heat his wife with tlic poke*, 
venever he got jolly. * And artcr all, my Lo*d ' s^vs he, ‘ it’s 
a amable weakness ’ So I says respectin’ widdtrs Simmy, ard 
so yon’U say, ven yon gets as old as me" 

" I onght to ha’ know’d better, I know ” si’d Sam. 

" Onefit to ha’ know’d better ' ’’ repeated Jfr Wel'er, strikirs; 
the table with his fist “ Onght to ha' Imow’d better ’ wliy, I 
knowayonng 'nn as hasn’t had half ror qnirtcr yoor cddic-'t’on 
— as hasn’t slept abont the markets, no, not si:;: months — ^who’d 
ha’ scorned to be let m, m such a vay ; scorned it, Sammy.” In 
the excitement of fcelmg produced by thi' arronisn.g rcfiect'cn, 
Mr Weller rang the hell, and ordered an additional pjit of ole 
" Well, it’s no use talking abont it now,” s* d Sim ** It's 
over, and can’t be helped, and that’s ore corsoliticn, as tl'cv 
always says in Turkey, ven they cuts the wtooc tr-'n’s herd off. 
It’s my innings now, gov’mor, and as soon as I catches hold o’ 
this ere Trotter, I'll have n good 'im ” 

“ I hope von will, Sammy, I hope yon will,” returned Mr. 
Weller “ Hero’s your health Sammy, and may yon speedily 
vipe off the disgrace as you’ve inflicted on the family ram'’.” 
In hononr of this toast Mr Weller imbibed at a draught, at least 
two-thirds of the newly-anivcd pint, and handed it over to his 
son, to dispose of the remainder, which he irstantnconsly did. 

“ And now, Sammy,” said Mr Weller, co’-sulting the large 
double-faced silver watch that hung at the end of the copp-r 
cham " Now it's time I was up at the office to get my vay-liil, 
and see the coach loaded ; for coaches, Sammy, is like gims — they 
requires to be loaded wi^ wery great care, afore they go off ” 

At this parental and profcssonal joke, Mr jurior 

smiled a filial smile His revered parent contmued m a so'ema 
tone : 

” I'm a goin* to leave yon, Samivcl my boy, and there's no 
tcllmg ven I shall see yon again Your mothcr-in-L v may La' 
been too much for me, or a thousand thmgs may have l.appcncd 
by the time yon next hears any news o’ the celebrated 3Ir. Vcller 
o' the Bell Savage. The family name depends wery mncli upon 
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“ Ah,” replied Sam. “ You’re wery glad to see me, ain’t 
you ? ” 

“ Glad ! ” exclaimed Job Trotter ; “ oh, Mr. Walker, if you 
had but knorm how I have looked forward to this meetmg ! It 
IS too much, Mr. Walker ; I cannot bear it, mdeed I cannot.” 
And with these words, Mr. Trotter burst mto a regular mmidation 
of tears, and, flmgmg his arms around those of Mr. Weller, 
embraced him closely, m an ecstasy of ]oy. 

” Get off i ” cried Sam, mdignant at this process, and vamly 
endeavourmg to extricate himself from the grasp of his enthusiastic 
acquamtance. “ Get off, I tell you. What are you ciymg over 
me for, you portable mgme 1 ” 

“ Because I am so glad to see you,” replied Job Trotter, gradu* 
ally releasmg Mr. Weller, as the first symptoms of his pugnacity 
disappeared. “ Oh, Mr. Walker, this is too much." 

“ Too much ! ” edioed Sam, “ I think it is too much — ^rayther 1 
Now what have you got to say to me, eh 1 ” 

Mr. Trotter made no reply ; for the httle pmk pocket handker- 
chief was m full force. 

“ What have you got to say to me, afore I knock your head 
off ? ” repeated Mr. Weller, m a threatenmg manner. 

“ Eh ' ” said Mr. Trotter, with a look of virtuous surprise. 

“ What have you got to say to me ? ” 

“ I, Mr. Walker ! ” 

" Don't call me Valker ; my name’s Veller ; you know that 
veil enough. WTiat have you got to say to me ? ” 

“ Bless you, hlr. Walker — I mean — a great many thmgs, 
if you will come away somewhere, where we can talk comfortably. 
If you knew how I have looked for you, Mr, W^eller — ” 

“ Very hard, mdeed, I s’pose 1 ” said Sam, dnly. 

“ Very, very su,” replied Mr. Trotter, without movmg a muscle 
of his face. “ But shake hands, Mr. Weller.” 

Sam eyed his companion for a few seconds, and then, as if 
actuated by a sudden impulse, comphed with his request. 

” How,” said Job Trotter, as they walked away, ” How is 
your dear, good master * Oh, he is a worthy gentleman, Mr. 
Y/’eUct • I hope he didn’t catch cold, that dreadful night, sir.” 

There*was a momentary look of deep slyness m Job Trotter’s 
eye, as he said this, which ran a thrill through Mr. Weller's 
clenched fist as he burnt with a desuc to make a demonstration 
on his nbs. Sam constramed himself, however, and replied that 
his master was extremely well 

“ Oh, I am so glad,” replied Mr. Trotter, " is he here ? ” 
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“ Is your'n 1 " asked Sam, by way of rcplr. 

“ Ob, yes, be is here, and I grieve to say, iir. \VclIer, be b gong 
m, worse than ever" 

“ Ab, ab ’ ” said Sam. 

“ Ob, sbocking — ^temblc ! " 

“ At a boardmg-sebool * ” said Sam. 

“ No, not at a boardmg-sebool," replied Job Trotter, with the 
ame sly look which Sam had noticed before , “ not at a boardme- 
icbool" 

“At the bouse with the green gate * " said Sam eyeing bb 
lompamon closely. 

“ No, no — oh, not there," repbed Job, with a quickness verj 
musual to bun “ not there " 

“ WTiat was you a doin' there 1 " asked Sam, with a sLa’p 
[lance “ Got mside the gate by accident, perhaps * " 

“ ^Yhy, Mr. Weller, ' replied Job, “ I don't mind tellmg ;.ou 
•on my httle secrets, because, you know, wc took such a fancy 
or each other when we first met. You recollect how pleasant 
re were that mornmg ? ” 

“ Oh yes," said Sam, impatiently. " I remember. Well " 

“ Well," replied Job, spcalang with great precision, and m the 
ow tone of a man who communicates an important secret , “ in 
hat house with the green gate, Mr. Weller, they keep a good 
nany eervants" 

“ So I should think, from the look on it," mterposed 
lam. 

“ Yes," contmued Mr. Trotter, “ and one of them b a cook, 
rho has saved up a httle money, Mr. Weller, aud is desirous if 
he can establish herself in life, to open a httle shop m the chand* 
cry way, you sec.” 

“ Yes " 

“ Yes, Mr. Weller Well, sir, I met her at a chapel that I go to : 
i very neat httle chapel m this town, Mr. Weller, w hero they sing 
he number four collection of hymns, which I generally carry 
ibout with me, in a httle boob, which you may perhaps Laac 
ecu m my hand — and I got a httle mtimatc wnth her, Mr Wclkr, 
ind from that an acquaintance sprung up between us, a^'d I 
nay venture to say, Mr. Weller, that I am to be the chandhr." 

“ Ah, and a wery amiable chandler you'll make,” rephed Sam, 
yeing Job with a side look of mtense dislike. 

“ The great advantage of thb, Mr. Weller," oontirucd Job, 
us eyes fiilmg with tears as he spoke,” will that I shall nc 
ibla to leave my present disgraceful service with that bad man, 
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*nd to devote myself to a betto; and more virtuous life ; more 
like tbe way m which I was brought up, Mr. Weller " 

** You must ha’ been wery mcely brought up,” said Sam. 

** Oh, very, Mr. WeUer, very," replied Job. At the recollection 
of the purity of his youthful days, Mr. Trotter pulled forth the 
pink handkerchief, and wept copiously. 

“ You must ha’ been an uncommon nice boy, to go to school 
vith,” said Sam. 

" I was, sir,’’ replied Job, heaving a deep sigh. “ I was the 
idol of the place ” 

“ Ah,” said Sam, “ I don’t wonder at it. What a comfort you 
must ha’ been to your blessed mother.” 

At these words, Mr. Job Trotter mserted an end of the pink 
handkerchief into the comer of each eye, one after the other, 
and began to weep copiously. 

“ Wot’s the matter vith the man," said Sam, indignantly. 
*' Chelsea waterworks is nothm’ to you What are you melting 
vith now * The consciousness o* wiUainy * ’’ 

I cannot keep my feebngs down, Mr. Weller,” said Job, after 
a short pause. “ To think that my master should have suspected 
the conversation I had with yours, and so dragged me away m 
a post-chaise, and after persuading the sweet yoimg lady to say 
she knew nothing of him, and bribing the school-mistress to do 
the same, deserted her for a better speculation 1 Oh ! Mr. 
Weller, it makes me shudder." 

" Oh, that was the vay, was it * " said Mr. Weller, 

To be sure it was,” rephed Job. 

“ Veil," said Sam, as they had now arrived near the Hotel, " I 
vant to have a httle bit o’ talk with you. Job ; so if you’re not 
partickler engaged, I diould hke to see you at the Great White 
Horse to-night, somewheres about eight o’clock.” 

“ I shall be sure to come,” said Job. 

Yes, you’d better,” rephed Sam, with every meaning look, 
" or else I shall perhaps be askmg arter you, at the other side of 
the green gate, and then I might cut you out, you know.” 

“ I shall be sure to be with you, sir,” said Mr. Trotter ; and 
wringing Sam’s hand with the utmost fervour, he walked away. 

“ Take care. Job Trotter, take care,” said Sam, looking after 
him, " or I shall be one too many for you this tune. I shall, 
jindeed.” Having uttered this sohloquy, and looked after Job 
he was to be seen no more, Mr. Weller made the best of his 
•way to his master’s bedroom 

It’s all m traming, sir,” said Sam. 
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" What's in training, Sam * ” inquired ilr Pickivick. 

" I have found ’em out, sir,” said Sam 
“ Found out who ? ” 

“ That 'ere queer customer, and the mclan-choUy chap with 
the black hair ” 

“ Impossible, Sam ! '' said Mr. Pickw ick, with the greatest 
energy “ "Where are they, Sam ; vherc are they ? " 

" Hush, hush I '' replied Mr Weller , and as he assisted Mr 
Pickwick to dress, he detailed the plan of action on which he 
proposed to enter 

“ But when is this to be done, Sam ’ '' inquired Mr. Pickwic' 

“ All m good time, sir,” replied Sam 

"ViTiether it was done in good time, or not, will be seen hereafter 

CHAPTER XXI\' 

WnmEIlf HE rETEE SUGSTS OEOWS JEiLOrS, AVD THE 'irUDEE-AOED 
HDT APPEEHEKSIVE, WHICH BElKGS THE PICEWlCKIVyS WflUlS 
THE GEASP OF THE LAW 

When" Mr Pickwick descended to the room m which he and Mr 
Peter Magnus had spent the prcccdmg evenmg, be found that 
gentleman with the major part of the contents of the two bags, 
the leathern hat-box, and the brown-paper parcel, disphycd to 
all possible advantage on his person, while he himself was p'cmp 
up and down the room m a state of the utmost excitement ard 
agitation 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Peter Magnus. “ What do yoa 
think of this, sir 1 ” 

“ Very efCcctive mdeed," rephed Mr. Pickwick, survepng the 
garments of Mr. Peter Magiius with a good-natured smile 
" Yes, I think it'll do," said Mr. Magnus. " Mr. Pickwick 
sir, I have sent up my card ” 

“ Have you ? ” said 3Ir Pickwick. 

" And the waiter brought back word, that she would see me at 
eleven — at eleven, sir , it only wants a quarter nov. " 

" Very neat the tunc,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes, it is rather near," replied Mr. ilagnus, " rather too near 
to be pleasant — eh ! Mr Pickwick, sir ? ” 

“ Confidence is a great thing in these cases,” observed 31r Pick- 
wick. 

" I bcheve it is, eir,” said Mr. Peter Magnus. “ I am very 
confident, sir. ReaDy, Mr. Pickwick, I do not see why a man 
should feel any fear m such a case as this, sir. What is it, sir ? 
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There’s nothing to be ashamed of ; it’s a matter of mutual accom- 
modation, noting more. Husband on one side, wife on the other. 
That’s my view of the matter, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ It is a very philosophical one," rephed Mr. Pickwick. ” But 
breakfast is waitmg, 1^. Magnus. Come.” 

Down they sat to breakfast, but it was evident, notwithstand- 
ing the boasting of Mr. Peter Magnus, that he laboured under a 
very considerable degree of Nervousness, of which loss of appetite, 
a propensity to upset the tea-thmgs, a spectral attempt at drol- 
lery, and an irresistible mclination to look at the clodc, every 
other second, were among the principal symptoms. 

“ He — he — he,” tittered Mr. Magnus, affecting cheerfulness, 
and gasping with agitation. “ It only wants two nunutes, Mr. 
Pickmck. Am I pale, sir 1 " 

" Not very,” rephed Me. Pickwick. 

There was a brief pause. 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick ; but have you ever done 
this sort of thmg m your time 1 " said Mr. Magnus. 

” You mean proposmg ? ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Never,” said Mr. Pickwick, with great energy, “ never.” 

“ You have no idea, then, how it’s best to begm 1 ” said Mr. 
Magnus. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I may have formed some ideas 
upon the subject, but, as I have never submitted them to the 
test of espenraice, I should be sorry if you were mduced to regu- 
late your proceeings by them" 

” I should feel very much obliged to you, for any advice, sir," 
said Mr. Magnus, taking another look at the clock : the hand 
of which was verging on the five mmutes past 

“ 'Well, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, with the profound solemnity 
with which that great man could, when he pleased, render his 
remarks so deeply impressive : “ I should commence, sir, with 
a tribute to the lady’s beauty and excellent qualities , from them, 
sir, I should diverge to my own unworthmess." 

” Very good,” said Mr. Magnus 

“ Unworthiness for her only, mind, sir," resumed Sir. Pickwick ; 

" for to shew that I was not wholly unworthy, sir, I should take 
a brief review of my past life, and present condition. I should 
argue, by analog, that to anybody else, I must be a very desp-able 
ob3ect. I should then expatiate on the warmth of my love, and 
the depth of my devotion. Pethaos I might then be tempted to 
seize her hand.” 
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Yes, I see,” said 3Ir Magjius , “ that '.touM be a verj great 
point ” 

“ I should then, sir,” continued Mr P.ckar.tk •z'-o m"" a. arn^cr 
as the subject presented itself m more gloMn^. colours be'uro 
him : " I should then, sir, come to the phan and su.iple qtii't.na, 
* W^dl you have me ^ ’ 1 thmk I am justified ui assuniu’g that 
upon this, she avould turn away her head ” 

” You tluak that may be taken for granted < ” said Mr. Mag- 
nus , " because if she did not do that at the right place, u u ouid 
be embarrassmg ” 

“ I thmk she would,” said Mr Pickwick " Upon thi®, nr, I 
should squeeze her hand, and I thmk — I f/’u? I Mr. a r us — 
that after I had done that, supposmg there was no refusal, I s' ouM 
gently draw awaj’ the handkerchief, wh’ch my slight la' 0 ..!''.lgp 
of human nature leads me to suppose the Hdy would be applj lu'* 
to her eyes at the moment, and stc.-!! a rcspcttful k’ss I thi 1 I 
should kiss her, Mr. ilagnus , ai'd at this particnl ir point, 1 a»u 
decidedly of opmion that if the lady were goi ig to mke me a' 
all, she would murmur into niy c. rs a b-'shful ''cceptaneo ” 

Mr Zdagnus started ; gazed on Mr. Pitkc.icl ’s intell’gMt fac<., 
for a short time in silence , and then (the Oinl pointing to il t 
ten minutes pest) shook him warmh by the hand, ana ru«hcti 
desperately from the room 
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“ I congratulate you ■with all my heart,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
warmly shaking his new friend hy the hand. 

" You must see her, sir," said LLr. Magnus ; “ this way, if you 
please. Ezcusc us for one instant, gen-tlemen." Hurrying 
on in this way, Mr. Peter Magnus drew Mr. Pickwick from the 
room. He paused at the next door in the passage, and tapped 
gently thereat. 

” Come in," said a female voice And in they went 

“ litCss Withexfield,” said Mr. Magnus, “ allow me to introduce 
my very particular friend, Mr Pickwick. Mr Pickwick, I beg 
to make you kno'wn to Miss Witherfield.” 

The lady was at the upper end of the room. As Mr. Pickwick 
bowed, he took his spectacles from his waistcoat pocket, and put 
them on ; a process which he had no sooner gone through, than, 
uttering an exclamation of surprise, Mr. Pickwick retreated several 
paces, and the lady, -with a half-suppressed scream, hid hex face 
in her hands, and dropped into a chair ; whereupon Mr. Peter 
Magnus ■was stricken motionless on the spot, and gazed from one 
to the other, with a cormtenance expressive of the extremities of 
horror and surprise. 

This certainly was, to all appearance, very unaccountable 
behaviour, but the fact is, that Mr. Pickwick no sooner put on his 
spectacles, than he at once recognised m the future Mrs Magnus 
the lady mto whose room he had so unwarrantably intruded on the 
previous night; and the spectacles had no sooner crossed hir. 
Pickwick’s nose, than the lady at once identified the countenance 
which she had seen surrounded by all the horrors of a night-cap. 
So the lady screamed, and M. Pickwick started. 

“ Mr. Pickwick ! " exclaimed Mr. Magnus, lost in astomshment, 

\S^hat is the meaning of this, sir ? What is the meaning of it, 
sir ? " added Mr. Magnus, in a threatening, and a louder tone. 

“ Sir,” said Mr Pickwick, somewhat indignant at the very 
sudden manner in which Mr. Peter Magn'us had conjugated him- 
self into the imperative mood, “ I decline answering that question ’’ 
You decline it, sir ? " said Mr. Magnus. 

** I do, sir," replied Mr. Pickwick ; “ 1 object to sajdng any- 
thing wHch may compromise that lady, or awaken unpleasant 
recollections in her breast, without hex consent and permission." 

Miss M ithcrfield," said Mr. Peter Magnus, ** do you know 
this person * " 

]^ow him ! ” repeated the middle-aged lady, hesitating 
ics, know him, ma'am. I said know him," replied Mr. 
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" I have seen him ” repKed the middlc*agcd ladv. 

" X^Tiere * " inquired Sir. Magnus, " vrherc ? ” 

" That,” said the middle-aged lady, nsing from her md 
averting her head, “ that I -would not reveal for -rorlds ’’ 

“ I understand you, ma’am," said Sir Pickwicl-, *' and r''=p''rt 
your debcacy, it shall nevcrl)erevealcdbyjn>*, deperd upon it.” 

“ Upon my word, ma’am,” said Mr Magnu's, *' coTS’dering 
the situation in which I am placed -with regard to youn'Clf, you 
carry this matter oft with tolerable coolness — ^tolerable coolnr**, 
ma’am ” 

“ Cruel Sir. Magnus ' ” said the middle-aged lady , here she 
wept very copiously indeed. 

“ Address your observations to me, sir,” interposed Jlr Pick- 
wick , “ I alone am to blame, if anybody be ” 

“ Oh ! you alone arc to blame, are you, sir t ” said Mr Jlagnu.*. 
“ I — ^I — sec through this, sir You repent of your dcterminat on 
now, do you * ” 

" My determination ' ’’ said 2Ir Pickwick 

“ Your determination, sir Oh ' don’t stare at m" s’r," ei'd 
hlr Magnus ; " I recollect your words la-st night, sir. Yon cam* 
down here, sir, to expose the treachery and falsehood of an 
indmdual on whose truth and honour you had placed impl'cit 
reliance — eh 1 ” Here Mr Peter Magnus indulged in a prolonccd 
sneer ; and taking ofi his green spectacles — which hf* prolnMv 
fonnd snperflous in his fit of jealousy — rolled his bttlc eye abo.it. 
m a manner frightful to behold 

“ Eh * ” said Mr Magnus ; and then ho repeated the sreer with 
increased efiect " But you shall answer it, sir " 

“ Answer what,* ” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Never mind, sir,” repbed Mr Magnus, striding un a-d down 
the room. “ Never mmd.” 

There must be something very comprehensive in this phra'c of 
“ Never mind,” for we do not recollect to have ever vatne«'"d a 
quarrel in the street, at a theatre, public room or cl=c'. here in 
which it has not been the standard reply to all belligerent inqrir.'’a 
“ Do you call yourself a gentleman, sir * " — “ Never raiart = ” 
“ Did I offer to say anything to the young woman, sir?” — “ Notrr 
mind, SIT * ’’ “ Do you want your bead knocked up ngain^ tl at 
wall, sir * ’’ — " Never mind, sir ” It is olw‘'rvaW \ too, tlia* t’-erc 
would appear to be some hidden taunt in tL.5 uni\f->;al " N^ver 
mind,” which rouses more indignat’on in the br'r.m of the 
individual addr-’ssed, than the most lavish abr*'' rouM ro- ibly 
awaken 
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We do not mean to assert that the application of tliis brevity 
to himself, struck exactly that mdignation to Mr Pickwick’s soul, 
which it would infallibly have roused in a vulgar breast. We 
merely record the fact that Mr. Pickwick opened the room door, 
and abruptly called out, “ Tupman, come here ! " 

Mr. Tupman immediately presented himself, with a look of very 
considerable surprise. 

“ Tupman,” said Mr Piclcwick, “ a secret of some delicacy, in 
which that lady is concerned, is the cause of a difference which has 
just arisen between this gentleman and myself When I assure 
him, in your presence, that it has no relation to himself, and is not 
in any way connected with his affairs, I need hardly beg you to 
take notice that if he continue to dispute it, he expresses a doubt 
of my veracity, which I shall consider extremely insulting.” As Mr. 
Pickinck said this, he looked encyclopaidias at Mr Peter Magnus. 

Mr Pickwick’s upright and honourable bearing, coupled with 
that force and energy of speech which so eminently distinguished 
him, would have carried conviction to any reasonable mind; 
but unfortunately at that particular moment, the mind of Mr. 
Peter Magnus was in anytliing but reasonable order. Con- 
sequently, instead of receiving Mr. Pickwick’s explanation ns 
he ought to have done, he forthwnth proceeded to work himself 
into a red-hot, scorching, consuming, passion, and to talk about 
what was due to his own feelings, and all that sort of thing * 
adding force to his declamation by stnding to and fro, and pulling 
his hair — amusements which he would vary occasionally, by shak- 
ing his fist m Mr. Pickwick's philanthropic countenance. 

Mr Pickwick, in his turn, conscious of his own innocence and 
rectitude, and irritated by having unfortunately involved the 
middle-aged lady in such an unpleasant affair, was not so qmetly 
deposed as was his wont The consequence was, that words ran 
high, and voices higher ; and at length Sir Jfagnus told Mr. Pick- 
wick he should hear from him , to wdneh Mr. Pickw'ick replied, 
with laudable pohtencss, that the sooner he heard from lum the 
better ; whereupon the middle-aged lady rushed in terror irom 
the room, out of which Mr. Tupman dragged Mr. Pickwick, leaving 
Mr Peter Magnus to himself and meditation. 

If the middle-aged lady had mingled much with the busy world, 
or had profited at all, by the manners and customs of those who 
make the laws and set the fashions, she would have known that 
^1 f ferocity is the most harmless thing in nature , but as 
had bved for the most part in the country, and never read 
parlmmcntary debates, she was little versed in these parti- 
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^ cnlar refinements of civflised life. Accordinclr, v,hcn she br.1 
gained her bed-chamher, bolted herself in, and begun to luroiti'c 
. on the scene she had just intnessed, the most Icmfic j rclij^c of 
slaughter and destruction presented themselves to licr itnipra- 
tion , among which, a fulHength portrait of Jlr Peter Hnsnii'- 
, home home by four men, with the embellishment of a wl oh-. 
barrel-full of bullets in his left side, was among thcicrv Icr'st 
The more the Huddle-aged lady meditated, the more t'-mPfU «' i 
became ; and at length she determined to repair to the ho..*'' of 
the principal magistrate of the town, and request him to * cv*e 
the persons of ^ Pickwick and Sir Tupraan without uf’'-*. 

To this decision the middle-aged lady w as impelled bv a \ rri- ty 
I of considerations, the chief of which, ras the incontc*tatle jucof 
‘ it would afford of her devotion to Mr Peter Macnu<=, and 1 • r 
anxiety for his safety. She was too well acquaint"?! vith Iw 
jealous temperament to venture the slightest allusion to thr 
real cause of her agitation on beholding Mr. Pickv.nck , ard «h'L 
^ trusted to her own influence and power of pcrsuneion with 'h* 

C little man, to quell his boisterous jealousy, supposing that 

‘ Pickwick were removed, and no fresh quarrel could nn'c V illw! 
f with these reflections, the middle-aged lady arrayed her-eU .n hrr 
bonnet and sbatil, and repaired to the hlayor’s daclUng *tr iglii- 
way. 

Now George Nupkins, Esquire, the principal ma:'«lrate r/on - 
said, was as grand a personage as the fastest walker would fir»l 
out, between suniise and sunset, on the twenty-firtt of June, 
US wh.ch being, according to the almanacs, the longest dav in t* 
whole year, would naturally afford him the long" * j eriod fori 
search On this pnrlicu].ar mornmg, Mr Nuj<s.in« ' in a 
!t- of the utmost cvcitcment and irritation , for ihcro lid been * 
■.'y xcbclhon in the town; all the day-scholars at the la^’^ost d." 
r!i school liad consp’red to break the wndo..s of rn oluinx o - 
I'l apple-seller, and had booted the bcr.dle, and pelt'd the co* Mabn- 
lari’ — an elderly gentleman in top-boots, who had bee’' cal’ei o it 1 1 
th’ repress the tumult, and who had been a j'eacc-nfiiccr inn nrt* 
o3 hoy, for half a century at least. And Mr Nupkins i.a'" ii 
It: his easy chair, frowmng vnth majesty, and I'Oihiig v »t’i r.a2e,s, hen 
a lady was announced on pressms. pns ate, ar'l pirt.ci Hr I > sin"-'' 
r!l, Mr Kupluns looked calmly terrible, and commanded that the ly 
d’ should be shown m ; which command, like ad the mnru?‘c- of 
Is* emperors, and magistrates, and other great pot"nta‘es of th. 
tts earth, was forthwith obeyed , and Miss With'-rficld, interestingly 
aptated, was ushered in accotdinglv 
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feeling has in a measure subsided, consekens o’ the boys having 
•dispersed to cncket.” 

“ Nothing but vigorous measures ■vrfU do in' these times, Gmm- 
mer,” said the magistrate, in a determined manner. " If the 
authonty of the king’s officers is set at nought, we must have 
the riot act read. If the cml power cannot protect these windows, 
Grummer, the military must protect the civil power, and the 
nindows too. I believe that is a maxim of the constitution, Mr. 
Jinks ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said Jmks 

“ Very good,” said the magistrate, signing the warrants. 
** Grummer, you will bring these persona before me, this afternoon. 
You will find them at the Great White Horse. You recollect 
the case of the Middlesex Dumpling and the Suffolk Bantam, 
Grummer ? ” 

Mr. Grummer intimated, by a retrospective shake of the head, 
that he shotdd never forget it — as indeed it was not likely he 
would, 80 long as it continued to be cited daily. 

“ This is even more unconstitutional,” said the mag^trate ; 
*' this 18 even a greater breach of the peace, and agrosser inMnge* 
ment of Ins Majesty’s prerogative. I beUeve duelling is one 
of his Majesty’s most undoubted prerogatives, Mr. Jinks * ” 

“ Expressly stipulated m Magna Charta, sir,” said Mr. Jinks. 
“ One of the brightest jewels in the British crown, wrung fiom 
his Majesty by the Barons, I believe, Mr. Jinlm 1 ” said the magis- 
trate. 

“ Just so, sir,” rephed Mr. Jinks. 

” Very well,” said the magistrate, drawing himself up proudly, 
“ it shaU not be violated in this portion of bis dominions. Grum- 
mor, procure assistance, and execute these warrants with as little 
delay as possible. Muzzle 1 ” 

” Yes, your worship." 

” Show the lady out." 

Miss Withcrfield retired, deeply impressed with the magistrate’s 
learning and research ; Mr. Nupkins retired to lunch ; hir. Jinks 
retired nithin himself — ^that being the only retirement he had, 
except the sofa-bedstead in the small parlour which was occupied 
by^ his landlady’s family in the daytime — and Mr. Grummer 
retired, to wipe out, by his mode of discharging his present 
coRimisston, the insult which had been fastened upon bimself, 
and the other representative of his Majesty—the beadle— -m the 
courac o! the morning. 

While these resolute and determined preparations for the con- 
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servation of the King's peace, were pending, Mr Pjf'hivlck nd 
his fnends, ivholly unconscious of the mighty events in pro^re"!, 
had sat quietly down to dinner , and very talkative and compan- 
ionable they all were Mr Pickwick was in the very act of r'kat- 
ing his adventure of the preceding mght, to the great am'’S''- 
ment of his followers, Mr. Tupman especially, when tl c door 
opened, and a somewhat forbidding countenance peeped into the 
room The eyes in the forbidding countenance looked very 
earnestly at Mr. Pickwick, for several seconds, and vero to all 
appearance satisfied uith their mvestigation , for the bod} to 
vhich the forbidding countenance belonged, slorly Lrojglit 
into the apartment, and presented the form of an elderly individ- 
ual in top-boots — not to Iceep the reader any longer in suspense, 
in short, the eyes were the wandering eyes of Mr Gnimmcr, 
and the body was the body of the same gcntlcnmn 
^Ir Grummer's mode of proceeding was professional, but 
peculiar. His first act was to bolt the door on the ire'dc , Ins 
second, to polish his head and countenance \ cry carefully wit ti a 
cotton handkerchief , liis third, to phcc lus Int, with the cot'^'u 
handkercluef in it on the nearest chair; and his fourtti, to pro- 
duce from the breast-pocket of lus coat a short trunclKon. sur- 
mounted by a brazen crown, ivitb which he beckoned to ilr Picl - 
wick with a grave and ghost-bko air 
Mr Snodgrass was the first to break the astonished silcricc He 
looked steadily at 3Ir Gtummer for a brief epace, and tl en 'a d 
emphatically “ Tins is a private room, sir. A private roon' 

3Ir Gnimmcr shook his head, and replied " Xo r^nrr/g 
pnvatc to lus Majesty when the street door's one'’ j d 
That's law Some people maintains that an E» glis’ man’s 1 ci -e 
is his castle. That's gammon” 

The Pickwickians gazed on each other with wo’^dcni'- ear- 
“ "miich is Mr Tupman * ” inquired Mr Grunr ''r He :>■’ ’ 
an intuitive perception of air Pickwick ; he 1 row /.ini at once. 

“ ^Iv name’s Tupman,” sa’d that gentleman. 

*'Mv name's Lau,” said 3Ir Gnimmcr 
** What * ” srid 3lr Tupman. 

” Law,” repl ed Mr Grummer, " law, civil power c-d r-t ’ s- 
t've , them’s my titles ; hero's my aut^ontv B'-n*- 1 r -a, 
b'rnk Pickvick — against the pcr''e of our suiT'-dn lord t' e r.>''c 
— ^siatlit in that case made and purw'dcd — and a’i regular I 
apprehend you, Picknck ! Tupmar — tic afore «r d." 

” MTint do you mean by this insolence ^ ” e.a’d Mr Tupman, 
starting up Leave the roon * ” 
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“ Halloo,” said Mr. Grummer, retreating very expeditions!] 
the door, and opening it an inch or two, “ Dutoey.” 

“ Weil,” said a deep voice from the passage. 

“ Come for’ard, Duhbley.” 

At the word of command, a dirty-faced man, something t 
six feet high, and stont m proportion, squeezed himself tlu:o 
the half-open door (makmg his face very red in the process), 
entered the room. 

“ Is the other specials outside, Duhbley ? ” inquired 
Grummer. 

Mr. Duhbley, who was a man of few words, nodded ms 
“ Order in the diwision under your charge, Duhbley,” said 
Grummer. 

Mr. Dubbley did as he was desired ; and half a dozen men, « 
with a short truncheon and a brass crown, flocked into the ro 
Mr. Grummer pocketed his staff, and looked at Mr. Dubb] 
Mr. Dubbley pocketed his staff and looked at the division ; 
division pocketed tJmr staves and looked at Messrs. Tupman 
Pickwick. 

Llr. Pickwick and his followers rose as one man 
'* What IS the meaning of this atrocious intrusion upon 
privacy ? ” said Mr. Piclmck. 

“ Who dares apprehend me ? ” said Mr. Tupman. 

” What do you want here, scoundrels ? ” said Mr. Snodgi 
Mr. Winkle said nothing, but he fixed his eyes on Grumi 
and bestowed a look upon him, which, if he had had any fee; 
must have pierced his brain. As it was, however, it had no vis 
effect upon him whatever. 

When the executive perceived that Mr. Pickwick and hi? fri( 
were disposed to resist the authority of the law, they very si 
ficantly turned up their coat sleeves, as if knockmg them d 
in the first instance, and taldng them up afterwards, were a i 
professional act which had only to be thought of, to be d 
as a matter of course. This demonstration was not lost upon 
Pickwick. He conferred a few moments with Jlr. Tupman aj 
and then signified his readiness to proceed to the Ma] 
residence merely bcggmg the parties then and there asscmblec 
tokc notice, that it was his firm intention to resent this monst 
invasion of his pnvileges as an Englishman, the mstant he 
at hberty whereat the parties then and there assembled lauj 
very heartily, with the single exception of Mr Grummer, 
seemed to consider that any shght cast upon the divine rig! 
magistrat/'s, was a species of blasphemy, not to be tolcratei 
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But wlien Mr Pickwick had signified his readiness to bow to the 
laws of Ms country , and just when the waiters, and ho«tb'^, and 
chamber-maids, and post-boj^, who had anticipated a del rbi- 
ful commotion from his threatened obstinacv, began to lirn a*. 
disappointed and disgusted, a difficulty aT-ose which Ird not Wr 
foreseen. With every sentiment of veneration for the coneft’i^od 
authonties, Mr Pickwick resolutely protested again=t rr.ahnc his 
appearance in the public streets, surrounded and gua’^ded by t^r 
officers of justice like a common criminal Mr. Crammer, in the 
then disturbed state of pubhc feeling (for it was half-Lohdap, 
and the boys had not yet gone home), ns resolutely proroetod 
against walking on the opposite side of the way, and tahinc Mr 
Pickwick's parole that he would go straight to tlie magist’-.r''’s , 
and both JLr Pickwick and Mr Tupmanas strcnuonslv obj(:''t''d 
to the expense of a post-coach, which was the onlv rcspcctab*" 
conveyance that coidd be obtained Tnc dispute ran high, and 
the dilemma lasted long , and just as the cx'‘cutivc were on t n 
pomt of ovcrcommg Mr Pickwick's objrct'on to walking to r 
magistrate’s, by the tnte expedient of cananng him tlii{h'’r it 
was recollected that there stood m the ir>r y"rd, an old e^d.-r 
chair, which havmg been originally built for a gouty g< ntlcman 
with funded property, would hold Mr Pickwicl and M'. Tuumr^ 
at least as conveniently as a modem post-chri=e. Tiic ebasr r 
hired, and brought into the h.a!! , Mr Pickmck r ’’d Mr Turn "n 
squeezed themselves inside, and pulled down the Llm b 
of chairmen n ere speedily found ; .and the procf'^on s^n*-; dm 
grand order The specials surrounded' the body of the vf 'uc’d' Mr 
GrummerandMr Ihibbley marched tnumph.nnt'r in front Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle walked arm-in-arm behird ; and t’ e 
unsoaped of Ipswich brought up the rear 

The shopkeepers of the town, although t’ley Iiad a v^ry i!.d’«i 
notion of the nature of the ofience, coiJd not be much ed'ifv'd r."d 
gratified by this spectacle. Here was thd* stmrg arm o; tl c lav , 
coming down with twenty gold-beater force upon two orr-^dor 
from the metropolis itself ; the mighty engine was d.r.'cted by 
their own magistrate, and worl ed by Ihcit oim offiews . a-d bditli 
the cnminals by their united efio’^s ,^c^o «crarety 'I at rp. in t^e 
narrow compass of one sedan c’lair. 'lanv were the cvpre'-ion' 
of approval and admiration which greeted Mr Gnir.»’ 'r, .as 'nc 
headed the cavalcade staS in hnnd,loi.d and long ”<t’ t* e 
shouts raised by the unsoaped, ard airid': these unit'-d t<^cti- 
monials of public approbation, the procession moved s'o vly arc 
majestically along 
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Mr. Weller, habited in his morning jacket with the black calico 
sleeves, v as returning in a rather desponding state from an 
unsuccessful survey of the mysterious house with the green gale, 
when, raising his eyes, he beheld a crowd pourmg down the 
street, surrounding an object which had very much the 
appearance of a sedan-chair Willing to divert his thoughts from 
the failure of his enterprise, he stepped aside to see the crowd pass ; 
and finding that they were cheering away very much to then 
own satisfaction, forthwith began (by wajf of raising his spints) to 
cheer too, vith all his might and main. 

Sir. Grummer passed, and Mr. Dubbley passed, and the sedan 
passed, and the body-guard of specials passed, and Sam was 
still responding to the enthusiastic cheers of the mob, and waving 
his hat about as if he were in the very last eirtreme of the wildest 
joy (though, of course, he had not the famtest idea of the matter 
in band), when he was suddenly stopped by the unexpected appear- 
ance of Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass. 

“ ^^^lat’8 the row, gcn’l’m’n * ” cried Sam. “ Who have they 
got in this here watch-box in mourmn' * " 

Both gentlemen rephed together, but their words were lost in 
the tumult 

" Who * " cried Sam again. 

Once more was a jomt reply returned ; and, though the ivords 
were inaudible, Sam saw by the motion of the two pairs of lips 
that they had uttered the magic word “ Pickwick." 

This was enough In another mmute Mr. Weller had made 
his way through the crowd, stopped the chairmen, and confronted 
the portly Grummer 

“ Hallo, old gen’l’m’n » " said Sam. " "Who have you got in 
this here conwavance ^ " 

“ Stand back,” said Mr Grummer, whose dignity, like the ’ 
dignity of a great many other men, had been woncbrously aug- 
mented by a httlc populanty. 

“ Knock him dovn, if he don’t,” said Mr. Dubbley. 

“ I’m wery much obhged to you, old gen'l'm'n,” replied Sam, ' 
“for consulting my conwemencc, and I’m still more obliged to the 
other gen’l’m’n, who looks as if he’d just escaped from a giant’s 
carrj’uan, for his wery 'ansome suggestion ; but I should prefer 
your givin me a answer to my question, if it’s all the same to 
y®'! How are you, sir ” This last observation was addressed 
w ith a patronising air to Mr. Pickinck, who was peeping through 
the front window. i i o o 

Mr Grummer, perfectly speechless with indignation, dragged | 
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the truncheon Trith the brass crown from its particular poc':<.t, 
and flourished it before Sam’s eyes 

“ Ah," said Sam, “ it’s very pretty,” specially the cror. n, wIiicL 
is uncommon like the real one” 

“ Stand back • " said the outraged Mr. Grummcr. By way of 
adding force to the command, he thrust the br.T!S enM<>iu of 
royalty mto Sam's neckcloth inthone hand, and e'rci Sini'< 
collar with the other : a compliment which Mr. W til r rciuni<'d 
by knocking him down out of hand : having preMOU'ly, tno 
utmost consideration, knocked down a chairman for him to he 
upon. 

Whether Mr Winkle was seized inth a temponary rMn' 
that species of insamty which originates in a sense of injure, or 
animated by this display of ilr Weller’s v.'ilour, is uncer'.un , b”t 
certam it is, that he no sooner saw Mr. Grummcr fall than he 
made a terrific onslaught on a small boy w ho 'tood n''j‘t mm , 
whereupon IMr Snodgrass, m a truly christnn 'pint, and n onb r 
that he might take no one unawares, anrounced in a ven lotii 
tone that he was going to begin, and proceeded to take off his con t 
with the utmost dchboration He was immediately surroundvd 
and secured , and it is but common }ustice both to him and Mr, 
Winkle to say, that they did not make the slightest attempt to 
rescue either themselves or Mr Weller who, aft^r a mo-t tic.^*- 
ous resistance, was overpowered by numbers and taken pri'O’H r 
The procession then re-fomicd; the clia.rmcn resuintd t’Mr 
stations, and tho march was rc-commcnco.1 

Sir, Pickwick’s mdignalion during the who’c of this iwocccdii 
was beyond all bounds He could just sec Sam upc itins; the 
specials, and fljung about in every direction , and that was all 
he could SCO, for the sedan doors wouldn't open, and th'' i>l>rd' 
wouldn't pull up Atlength, with the assistance of 'Ir. Tup ui 
he managed to push open the roof , and mouiiting on tl c 
and stcadving himself as well as uc cou’d bv jlacmc uis rand 
on that gentleman's shoulder, Jlr. P.ckwick proceeded to rndn j 
the multitude , to dwell upon the unjustifiable manner in vki-h 
he had been treated , and to call upon t iicm to take not.ec i! it i..a 
senant lied been first assaulted In this order t'aey rc'-c' ' 1 the 
magistrate’s house , the chairmen trotting, tke n- 'oners folio isrii.g, 
Mr. Pickwick oratorismg, and the crowd shoui.i.g 
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CHAPTER XXV 
BHOWI^rO, ASIOSra a vabiexy of pleasaxt mattees, hoyt majestic a>*d 

IMPAETIAEME ^^IPK1^'S 'WAS , AlfDHOWME WELLEE EETCEIIED ME 

JOBTEOITEE'SSHTJTIEECOCKASEEAVH,TASlTCAME WITHAIS'OIHEE 

MATTEE, ■WHICH WHi BE FOTOID ES' ITS PIACE 

ViOLEST ■was Mr. Weller’s mdignation as he was borne along ; 
nttmerons were the allusions ix) the personal appearance and 
demeanour of Mr. Grununcr and his companion : and valorous 
were the defiances to any six of the gentlemen present . in which 
he vented his dissatisfaction. Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle 
listened with gloomy respect to the torrent of eloquence which 
their leader po^ored forth from the sedan-chair, and the rapid 
course of which not all Mr. Tupman's earnest entreaties to have 
the hd of the vehicle closed, were able to check for an instant. 
But Mr. Weller's anger quickly gave way to curiosity when the 
procession turned down the identical court-yard in which he had 
met ■with the runaway Job Trotter : and curiosity was exchanged 
for a feehng of the most gleeful astonishment, when the aU-import- 
ant Mr. Grummer, commanding the sedan-bearers to halt, 
advanced ■with dignified and porten^to^as steps ■to the very green 
gate from which Job Trotter had emerged, and gave a nughty 
pull at the bell-handle which hung at the side thereof. The 
ring was answered by a very smart and pretty-faced servant-girl, 
who, after holding up her hands in astonishment at the rebelhous 
appearance of the prisoners, and the impassioned language of 
Mr. Pickwick, summoned Mr. Muzzle. Mr. Muzzle opened one 
half of the carriage gate, to admit the sedan, the captured ones, 
and the specials ; and immediately slammed it in the faces of the 
mob, who, indignant at being excluded, and anxious ■(» see what 
followed, relieved their feelings by kicking at the gate and ringing 
the bell, for an hour or ■two afterwards. In this amusement they 
all took part by turns, except three or four fortunate indi^viduals, 
who, having discovered a grating in the gate which commanded a 
view of nothing, stared through it "with the indefatigable persever- 
ance ■with which people will flatten their noses against the front 
windows of a chemist's shop, when a drunken man, who has been 
run over by a dog-cart in the street, is undergomg a surreal inspec- 
tion in the back-parlour. 

At the foot of a flight of steps, leading to the house door, which 
■was guarded on either side by an Amoncan aloe in a green tub, 
^e sedan^hair stopped. Mr. Pickwick and his friends were 

n ucted into the hall, whence, having been pre^vionsly announced 
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by Muzzle, and ordered xn by Mr Jfupkins, they verc u^hcKd 
into the -worshipfui presence of that public-spirited ofUcer 
The scene -was an impressive one, well calculated to stril c terror 
to the hearts of culprits, and to impress them •nth an adeiur.t- 
idea of the stem majesty of the la'w. In front of a b'j: booh-ca?" 
m a big chair, behmd a big table, and before a I'j voUrne, 'a* 
Mr Nupkins, looking a full size larger than anv one of tl c'u, b’C 
as they were The table was adorned ■aith pJes of par>-rs - 
above the further end of it, appeared the head and shouidcr? of Mr 
Jinks, who was busily engaged in lookmg ns buFj n« ro 'iiV 
The party havmg all entered. Muzzle carcfallv clo'S'-d th*' do^r 
and placed himself behind his master’s cln>r to await hii orde-- 
Mr.Kupkins threw himself back, with thrilling sobnn'tj*, a^d 
scrutinised the faces of Hs unwilling \nsitor- 
“ Ifow, Grummer, who is that person ? " said Mr Xui kin- 
pomting to It Pickwick, who, as the 5po’'C«n'>an of LLc fn'^cd- 
stood hat in hand, bowing with the utmost politeness and rc*{ ect 
“ This here’s Pickvick, your wash-up," su’d GmtuirT. 

*' Come, none o' that 'ere, old Stnkc-a-light,” intcrpo'cd Jlr 
Weller, elbo-wing himself into the front rank Beg your pardon, 
ar, but this here ofScor o' youm in the gamboogc tops, 'ull never 
earn a decent li'vin' as a master o’ the ceremonies any vere ThN 
here, sir,” continued Mr Weller, thrusung Gnimmcr a'^de, a-d 
addressing the magistrate with pleasant lamiliaTiiy, " Tni^ 1 c'<> 
is S Pickvick, Esquire , this here’s Mr. Tupman , that 'cn 's Mr 
Snodgrass ; and fuxdcr on, next him on the t'other * d»', Mr 
Wmlde — all wery nice gentl'm'n, sir, as yon'Ii be wery I appv ;o 
have the acqnamtancc on; so the sooner you commits tW-e 
here officers o' youm to the trcad-iuill for a month or two, *’.0 
sooner we shall begin to be on a pleasant urderstandintr Bu'inr^« 
first, pleasure afterwards, ns King R’cbard the Tnird ra d wen he 
stabbed the t’other king in the Tower, afore he emotVered t' ' 
babbies " ^ ^ 

At the conclusion of this address, Mr. WcUcr brushed Ms 1 at 
•with his right elbow, and nodded berignly to Jinks, wlio 1 ai 
heard him throughout, with unspeakable awe 
“ Who is this man, Gmmmcr * ” sa d the iracasira*^ 

“ Wery desp'rate ch’racter, yoar wash-up,” replied Gt r'm* r. 
** He attempted to rescue the prisoners, and assault/'d the o*Tc;-- , 
CO we took him mto custody, and brought mm here,” 

“ You did quite right,” replied the magistrate ” He i* cri- 
dentlv a desperate rafhan ” 

*' He is my servant, sir,” sa’d Mr. Picl'wick, angnly 
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“ Oh ! he is your servant, is he 1 ” said Sir. Hupldns. **A 
conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, and murder its officers, 
Pickwick's servant Put that down, Mr. Jinks.” 

Sir. Jinks did so. 

“ What’s your name, fellow * " thimdered Sir Nupkins. 

“ Veller,” replied Sam. 

“ A very good name for the Newgate Calendar,” said Sir. 
Nupkins, 

This was a joke , so Jinks, Grummer, Dubbley, all the specials, 
and Muzzle, went into fits of laughter of five minutes’ duration. 
" Put down his name. Sir. Hn&,” said the magistrate. 

“ Two L’s, old feller," said Sam. 

Here an unfortunate special laughed agam, whereupon the 
magistrate threatened to commit him, instantly. It is a danger- 
ous thin g to laugh at the wTong man, m these cases. 

** Where do you hve 1 ” said the magistrate. 

** Vare-ever I can,” rephed Sam 

“ Ihit down that. Sir. Jinks," said the magistrate, who was 
fast rising mto a rage. 

“ Score it under,” said Sam. 

“ He is a vagabond. Sir. Jinks," said the magistrate. “ He is a 
vagabond on his own statement , is he not. Me. Jinks ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ Then I’U commit him. I’ll commit him as such,” said Sir 
Nupkins. 

“ This is a wery impartial coimtry for justice,” said Sam. 
“ There ain’t a magistrate goin’ as don’t commit himself, twice as 
often as he commits other people.” 

At this sally another ^ecial laughed, and then tried to look so 
supematurally solemn, that the magistrate detected him imme- 
diately, 

“ Grummet,” said Mr. Nupkira, reddening with passion, " how 
dare you select such an inefficient and disreputable person for a 
special constable, as that man ? How dare you do it, sir * ” 

“ I am very sorry, your wash-up,” stammered Grummer 
” Very sorry * ” said the furious magistrate. ” You shall 
repent of tliis neglect of duty, Mr. Grummer ; you shall be made 
an example of. Take that fellow’s stafi away. He’s drunk. 
You’re drunk, fellow." 

“ l am not drunk, your worship,” said the man 
You ore drunk, returned the magistrate. " How dare you 
^7 you are not drunk sir, when I say you are ’ Doesn't he smell 
M spints, Grummer ? ” 
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“ Hoirid, youi •wasli-up, ’ replied Grumincr, vrho hrd & ve ^ lo 
impression that there was a smell of rum somewhere 
“ I knew he did/' said Mr Nupkins *' I Ea.^ he r dru'i\ 
when he first came into the room, by his cicitcd eye Did you 
observe his excited eye, Mr. Jmks * ” 

“ Certainly, six ” 

** I haven't touched a drop of spirits this mornirg," r^id the 
man, who was as sober a fellow as need be 
“ How dare you tell me a falsehood * " said Mr. NupLns 
Isn't he drunk at this moment, Mr Jmla 1 " 

“ Certainly, sir," rephed Jinks 

“ Mr Jinks," said the magistrate, " I shall commit tha^ n'\n 
for contempt Make out his committal, Mr Jinla" 

And committed the special would have been, oniy Jink', o 
was the magistrate's ad\'iscr (having had a legal cduc.'.tirin of 
three years m a country attorney's office) w hi'pcred the nmg>str.it>' 
that he thought it wouldn't do , so the magistr.'itc made a 'po< cii, 
and said, that m consideration of the spccnl's fvaiih , he would 
merely reprimand and discharge hmi Accordingly the 'pcc’al \ a-j 
abused, vehemently, for a quarter of an hour, nrd «oiit r.l'^'lt 
his business; and Grummer, Dubblcy, Muz'le, and all the o'.htr 
specials murmured their admination of the iragn'ininiity oi ?fr 
Nupkins 

“ !JCow, hlr Jinks,” said the magistnato, ” swear Gniirii • - 
Gnimmer was sworn directly , but as Orummer wandt.r>.*l, w'd 
hlr Nupkins' dinner was ncarh readv, Mr Nupkms cut the n.'.tn r 
short, by putting leading questions to Grumn.f’r, which Gn’inmcr 
answered as nearly in the aflirmatu e as he could So t he C3 anim- 
ation went oC, all very smooth aad comfortaulc, and two a^'anits 
were proved against Mr. \\ cllcr, and a threat ag I’n't Mr Wml le, 
and a push against Mr Snodgrass When all this v as dorc to t* '> 
magistrate’s satisfaction, the magistrate and Mr Jinks consult, d 
in whispers 

The consultation having lasted about ten minutes, Mr. Jinl s 
retired to bis end of the tabic, and the magistrate, with a pre- 
paratory cough, drew hunself up in his chair, and .vas pn^e*'! d ng 
to commence lus address, when Mr Ihekw’ck intcr]>o'--d 
” I beg your pardon, sir, for interrupting you,” sa’d Mr Ihci.- 
wick; ” but before you proceed to express, and act upon, any 
ojiimon you may have formed on the Etatomerts wK>h ’ avc 
made here, I must claim my nght to ho heard so far as 1 am 
pcrs6n.ally concerned.” 

** Hold" your tongue, sir,” sa’d the maff’^trat'", peremptorily. 
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" I must submit to you, sir,” said Me Pickwick 
“ Hold your tongue, sir," interposed the magistrate, " or I shall 
order an officer to remove you” 

" You may order your officers to do whatever you please, sir,” 
said Mr. Pickwick ; “ and I have no doubt, from the specimen I 
have had of the subordmation preserved amongst them, that 
whatever you order, they will execute, sir ; but I shall take the 
liberty, su;, of claiming my right to be heard, until I am removed 
•by force.” 

“ Pickviok and principle < ” exclaimed Mr. Weller, in a very 
audible voice. 

“ Sam, be quiet,” said Mr. Pickwick 
“ Dumb as a drum vith a hole in it, sir,” replied Sam. 

Mr. Hupkins looked at Mr. Pickwick with a gaze of intense 
astonishment, at his displaying such unwonted temerity, and 
was apparently about to return a very angry reply, when Mr. 
Jinks pulled him by the sleeve, and whispered something in his 
ear. To this, the magistrate returned a half-audible answer, and 
then the whispering was renewed. Jmks was evidently remon- 
stratmg. 

At length the magistrate, gulpmg down, with a very bad grace, 
his disinclination to hear anything more, turned to Mx. Pickwick, 
and said sharply : “ What do you want to say t ” 

” Pirst,” said Mr. Pickwick, sending a look through his spec- 
tacles, under which even Nupkins quailed. “ First, I wish to 
know what I and my friend have been brought here for ? " 

'* Must I tell him 1 ” whispered the magistrate to Jinks. 

“ I think you had better, sir,” whispered Jinks to the magis- 
trate. 

“ An information has been sworn before me,” said the magistrate, 
" that it is apprehended you are going to fight a duel, and that 
the other man, Tupman, is your aider and abettor in it. Therefore 
• — eh, Mr. Jinks ? ” 

" Certainly, sir.” 

“ Therefore, I call upon you both, to — think that’s the course^ 
Jlr. Jinks ® ” 



“ Certainly, sir ” 

** To — ^to — ^what Mr Jinks * ” said the magistrate, pettishly. 
“To find bail, sir.” 

“ Yes. Therefore, I call upon you both—as I was about to say, 
when I was interrupted by my clerk— to find bail.” 

Good bail," whispered Mr. Jinks. ' 

I shall reqmre good bail," said the magistrate. 
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“ ToTm’s-people,” ■whispered Jinks 

" Thej must be town's-people," said the magistrate. 

" Fifty pounds each,” whispered Jinks, " and householders, ol 
course ” 

“ I shall require two sureties of fifty pounds each,” said the 
magistrate aloud, •with great digmty, “ and they must bo house- 
holders, of course." 

" But, bless my heart, sir,” said 3Ir Pickwick, who, together 
•with Ibr. Tnpmau, was all amazement and indignation ; '* "we arc 
perfect strangers in this to^wn. I have as little knowledge of any 
householders here, as I have intention of fighting a duel •with 
anybody.” 

“ I dare say,” replied the magistrate, '* I dare sav — don’t you, 
air. Jinks * " 

“ Certainly, sir ” 

" Have you anything more to say * ” inquired the magistral'’. 

a& Picl^ck had a great deal more to say, wluch he would no 
doubt have said, very little to his own advantage, or the magis- 
trate's satisfaction, if he had not, the moment ho ceased speaking, 
been pulled by the sleeve by Mr. Weller, with whom he was 
immeiately engaged in so earnest a conversation, that he suCcred 
the magistrate’s inquiry to pass wholly unnoticed Mr Kupldns 
was not the man to ask a question of the kind twice over ; and so, 
•with another preparatory cough, he proceeded, amidst the reveren- 
tial and adrnirmg silence of the constables, to pronounce hts 
decision 

He should fine Weller two pounds for the first assault, and three 
pounds for the second He should fine Winkle two pounds, and 
Snodgrass one pound, besides requmng them to enter into their 
own recognizances to keep the peace towards all his Majesty’s 
subjects, and especially towards his liege servant. Darnel Grummer 
Pickwick and Tupman he had already held to bail. 

Immediately on the magistrate ceasing to speak, Mr. Piclrwirk 
•with a smile mantlmg on his again good-humoured countenance, 
stepped forward, and said ; 

" I beg the magistrate’s pardon, but may I request a few 
mmutes’ private conversation •with him, on a matter of deep 
importance to himself ? ’’ 

“ What 1 ” said the magistrate, 

Mr Pickwick repeated his request, 

** This IS a most eirtraordinary request,” said the magwtrate 
** A private mtemew t ” 

“ A private interview,” rephed Mr. Pickwick, firmly ; only. 
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as a part of the infonnation which I wish to communicate fe derived 
from my servant, I should wish him to be present ” 

The magistrate looked at Mr. Jinks , Jinks looked at the 
magistrate ; the officers looked at each other in amazement. Mr. 
Eupkins turned suddenly pale. Could the man Weller, in a 
moment of remorse, have divtdged some secret conspiracy for his 
assassination ? It was a dreadful thought. He was a public 
man ; and he turned paler, as he thought of Julius Caesar and 
Mr. Perceval. 

The magistrate looked at Mr. Pickwick again,* and beckoned 
Mr. Jinks. 

" What do you think of this request, Mr. Jinks * " murmured 
Jfr. Nupkins 

Mr. Jinks, who didn’t know what to think of it, and was afraid 
he might ofiend, smiled feebly, after a dubious fashion, and, 
screwing up the comets of his mouth, shook his head slowly from 
side to side 

" Mr. Jinks,” said the magistrate, gravely, “ you are au ass " . 

At this little expression of opmiou, hlr. Jmks smiled again — 
rather more feebly than before — and edged himself by degrees, 
back mto his own comer 

Mr. Hnpkins debated the matter writbin himself for a few 
seconds, and then, rismg from his chair, and requesting Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sam to follow him, led the way into a small room which 
opened into the justice parlour; Desuing Mr. Pickwick to walk 
to the upper end of the httle apartment, and holding his hand 
upon the half-closed door, that he might be able to effect an 
immediate escape, in case there was the least tendency to a display 
of hostilities, Mr. Nupldns expressed his readiness to hear the 
communication, whatever it might be. 

“ I will come to the point at once, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick ; ” it 
affects yourself, and your credit, materially. I have every reason 
to believe, sir, that you are harbourmg in your house, a gross 
impostor I ” 


“ Two,” iuterrapted Sam " Mulberry agin all natur, for 
tears and willainuy ’ ” , 

“ Sam,” said Mr Pickwick, “ if I am to render myself inteUigihle 
to this gentleman, I must beg you to control your feelings.” 

“ W cry sorry, sir,” replied Mr. Weller ; “ hut when I think o* 
that ere Job, I can’t help openmg the waive a inch or two ” 

In one word, sir,” said Mx Pickwick, " is my servant right in 
^wetrng that a certam Captain Eitz-Marshall is in the habit of 
g here ? Because," added Hr. Pickwick, as be saw that 
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Mr. Nupldns vras about to offer a very indignant interruption , 
“ because, if be be, I Icnou' that person to be a — " 

“ Hush, hush,'* said Mr. Kuplans, closing the door. “ Know 
him to be vrhat, sir * ” 

“ An unprincipled adventurer — ^a dishonourable character — a 
man who preys upon society, and makes easily-deceived people 
his dupes, sir , his absurd, his foolish his wretched dupes, sir,” 
said the escited Mr Pickwick. 

“ Dear me,” said Mr Kupkins, turning very red, and altering hi® 
whole manner 'toectly " Dear me Mr — ” 

“ Pickvick," said Sam. 

“ Pickwick,” said the magistrate, “ dear me, 3Ir Pickwick — 
pray take a seat — ^you cannot mean tlus * Captain Fitr-Marslnll < ” 
" Don't call hnn a cap’en,” said Sam, “ nor Fitz-Marshall 
neither, he ain't neither one nor t'other. He's a strolling actor, 
he is, and his name's Jingle ; and if ever there was a wolf in a 
mulberry suit, that ere Job Trotter’s him " 

“ It is very true, sir,” said Jlr. Pickwick, replying to the mac’s- 
trate's look of amazement , " my only business in this town i® to 
expose the person of whom we now speak.” 

Mr Pickwick proceeded to pout into the horror-stricken cat 
of^Ir Nupldns, an abridged account of Mr Jingle’s atroc*t.cs Ho 
related how he had first met him , how he had eloped with Miss 
Wardle ; how he had cheerfully resigned the lady for a pecuniar v 
consideration ; how he had entrapped himself into a Hd\ s 
boardmg-school at midnight , and bow be (Mr Pickwick) now 
felt it his duty to expose his assumption of his present name ard 
tank. 

As the narrative proceeded, all the warm blood in the bodv of 
Mr Kupkins tingled up into the very tips of his cars lie Ind 
picked up the captain at a neighbouring racc-couxsc- Charmed 
with his long list of aristocratic acquaintance his extensive tnavcl, 
and his fashionable demeanour, ilrs Kupkins and Mi*^ Kupkins 
had exhibited Captain Fitz-Marshall, and quoted Captain Fif- 
Marshalland hurled Captain Fitz-Marshall at the devoted hcr.d= of 
their select curclc of acquaintance, until their bosom fnend® Mrs, 
Porkenham and the Miss Poriienhams, and Mr S’dney Pori cnhnrr 
were ready to burst with jealousy and despair. And now, to 1 cr-r. 
after all, that he was a needy adventurer, a stro'hng player, and 
if not a swindler, something so very like it, that it was Inrd to tell 
the difference ' Heavens ! IVhat would the Porkenbams sav > 
What would be the triumph of Mr Sidney Porkenham when he 
found that his addresses had been slight ’d for such a riv.nl ' How 
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should he, NupkuiB, meet the eye of old Porkenham at the next 
<^aarter Sessions I And what a handle would it be for the oppo- 
mtion magistenal party, if the story got abroad t 

“ But after all, ” said Mr. Nupkins, brightening for a moment, 
after a long pause ; “ after all, this is a mere statement. Captain 
Pitz-MarshaU is a man of very engaging manners, and, I dare say, 
‘ has many enenues. What proof have you of the truth of these 
representations 1 " 

“ Confront me with him," said Mr. Pickwick, “ that is all I ask, 
and all I require. Confront him with me and my friends here ; you 
will want no further proof." 

" Why," said Mr. Nupkins, " that might be very easfly done, 
for he villi be here to-mght, and then there would be ncr occasion 
to make the matter public, just — ^just — ^for the young man's own 
sake, you know. I — I — should like to consult Mrs. Nupkins on 
the propnety of the step, in the first instance, though. At all 
events, Mr. Pickwick, we must despatch this legal business before 
we can do anything else. Pray step back into the next 
room." 

Into the next room they went. 

** Grummet,” said the magistrate, in an awful voice. 

“ Your wash-up," rephed Grummer, with the smfle of a 
favourite. 

'* Come, come, sir,” said the magistrate, sternly, “ don't let me 
see any of this levity here. It is very unbecoming, and 1 can 
assure you that you have very little to smile at. Was the account 
you gave me just now strictly true ? Now be careful, sir 1 " 

" Your wash-up,” stammered Grummer, " I — ** 

“ Oh, you are confused, are you ? " said the magistrate. " Mr. 
Jmks, you observe this confusion 1 " 

“ Certainly, six,” rephed Jinks. 

“ Now,” said the magistrate, “ repeat your statement, Grummer, 
and again I warn you to be careful. Mr. Jinks, take his words 
down." 


The unfortunate Grummer proceeded to re-state his complamt, 
but, what between Mr. Jinks's taking down his words, and the 
magistrate's taking them up ; his natural tendency to rambling, 
and his extreme confusion ; he managed to get involved, in some- 
thing under three minutes, in such a mass of entanglement nrirT 
contradiction, that Mr. Nupkins at once declared he didn't believe 
^ the fines were remitted, and Mr. Jinks found a couple 
1 solemn proceedings having been 

lily concluded, Mr. Grummer was ignominiously ordered 
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oat — an awful instance of the instabilitj of human greatness, and 
the uncertain tenure of great men’s favour. 

Mrs. Nupkms was a majestic female in a pink gauze turban and 
a light brown wig Miss Nupkms possessed all her mamma's . 
haughtmess without the turban, and ^ her ill-nature without the 
wig , and whenever the exercise of these two amiable qualities 
involved mother and daughter in some unpleasant dilemma, as 
they not unfrequently did, they both concurred m laying the 
blame on the shoulders of Napkins Accordmgly, when hlr. 
Nupkms sought Mrs Nupkms, and detailed the commumcation 
which had been made by Mr. Pickwick, Mrs. Nupkms suddenly 
recollected that she had always expected something of the land ; 
that she had always said it would be so ; that her advice was never 
taken ; that she really did not know what Mr Nupkms supposed 
she was; and so forth. 

" The idea ' ’’ said Miss Nupkms, foremg a tear of very scanty 
proportions mto the corner of each eye , “ the idea of my being 
made such a fool of ' ” 

Ah ! you may thank your papa, my dear," said Mrs Nupkins , 

" how have I implored and begged that man to inquire into the 
Captam’s family coimections , how have I urged and entreated 
him to take some decisive step f I am qmte certain nobody trould 
beheve it — quite" 

“ But, my dear," said Mr. Nupkms. 

" Don't talk to mo, you aggravatmg thing, don't ! " said Mrs. 
Nupkms 

” My love," said Mr, Nupkins, “ you professed yourself very 
fond of Captain Fitz-MarshaU. You have constantly asked him 
here, my dear, and you have lost no opportunity of mtrodu:mg 
him elsewhere." 

“ Didn’t I say so, Henrietta 1 " cned Mrs. Nupkms, appealing 
to her daughter, with the air of a mueb-mjared female “ Didn’t 
I say that your papa would turn round and lay all this at my door ! 
Didn't I say so 1 " Here Mrs. Nupkms sobbed. 

" Oh pa I ” remonstrated Miss Nupkms. And hero she sobbed 
too 

^ " Isn't it too much, when he has brought all this disgrace and 
ridicule upeu us, to taunt m* with being the cause of it ! " ex* 
claimed Mrs Nupkms 

“ How can we ever show ourselves m society ! " said Miss 
Nupkms 

“ How can we face the Porkenhams ! " cned Mrs Nupkmi. 

" Or the Griggs’s ! ” cried Miss Nupkins, 
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" Or the Slmnnunto’wkens > cried Mrs. Nupkins. “ But •what 
does your papa care • What is it to him I ” At this dreadful 
reflection, Mrs Nupkms wept with mental anguish, and Miss 
Nupldns followed on the same side. 

Mrs Nupldns's tears continued to gush forth, -with great velocity, 
until she had gained a little time to think the matter over : when 
she decided, m her o-wn mind, that the best thing to do would be 
to ask Mr Pickwick and his faends to remain until the Captain's 
arrival, and then to give Mr. Pickwick the opportunity he sought. 
If it appeared that he had spoken truly, the Captain could be 
turned out of the house without noising -the matter abroad, and 
they could easily account to the Porkenhams for his disappearance, 
by saying that he had been appomted, through the Court influence 
of his family, to the Governor-Generalship of Sierra Leone, or 
Saugur Point, or any other of -(hose salubrious climates which 
enchant Europeans so much that, when they once get there, 
they can hardly ever prevail upon themselves to come back agam. 

I^en Mrs. Nupkins dried up her tears. Miss Nupldns dried up 
hers, and Mr. Nupkins was very glad to settle the matta: as hlrs 
Nupkins had proposed. So Mr. Pickwick and his friends, ha'vmg 
washed off all marks of their late encounter, were mtroduced to 
the ladies, and soon afterwards to their dinner ; and Mir. Weller, 
whom the magistrate with his peculiar sagacity had discovered 
in half an hour to be one of the i^est fellows alive, was consigned 
to the care and guardianship of Mr. Muzzle, who was specially 
enjoined to take him below, and make much of him. 

“ How de do, sic ? ” said Mr Muzzle, as he conducted Mr. 
Weller down the kitchen stairs 
“ AVhy, no con-siderable change has taken place in the state of 
my system, since I see you cocked up behmd your governor's 
chair in the parlour, a little vile ago," replied Sam 
“ You will excuse my not -taking more notice of you then," said 
Mr Muzzle. “ You see, master hadn't introduced us, then. Lord 
how fond he is of you, hir. Weller, to be sure • " 

“ Ah,” said Sam, “ what a pleasant chap he is I " 

Ain't he ^ " rephed Mr Muzzle. 

“ So much humour,” said Sam. 

_ “ And such a man to speak,” said Mr. Muzzle. ” How his 
ideas flow, don't they ? ” 

^ " Wonderfifl,” rephed Sam ; " they comes a pouring out, knock 
mg each other s heads so fast, that they seems to stun one another ; 

ai^er, do you ? ” 

That s the great merit of his style of speaking,” rejoined Mr. 
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Muzzle ** Take care of the last step, Weller. Would you 
like to wash your hands, sir, before we join the ladies * Here’s a 
sink, with the water laid on, sir, and a clean jack towel behind 
the door” 

" Ah ' perhaps I may as well have a rinse," replied Mr Weller, 
applying plenty of yellow soap to the towel, and rubbing away, 
till Ins face shone agam “ How many ladies are there " 

“ Only two in our kitchen,” said Mr Muzzle, “ cook and 
'ousemaid We keep a boy to do the dirty work, and a gal besides, 
but they dme in the washus ” 

" Oh, they dmes in the washus, do they * ” said Mr Weller 
“ Yes, " replied Mr Muzzle, ” we tried ’em at our table v. hen 
they first come, but we couldn’t keep ’em The gal's manner'- is 
dreadful vulgar , and the boy breathes so very hard while he’s 
estmg, that we found it impossible to sit at tabic n ith lum ” 

“ Young grampus ' ” said Mr Weller 

“ Oh, dreadful,” rejoined Mr. Muzzle ; " but that is the wor«t of 
country service, hlr Weller , the juniors is always so very £a% .-’re. 
This way, sir, if you please , this way.” 

Preceding Mr Weller, with the utmost politeness, Mr. JIur-lo 
conducted him into the kitchen. 

“ Mary," said Jlr Muzzle to the pretty sor%ant-girl, “ thi^ is 
Mr Weller a gentleman as master has sent down, to be made as 
comfortable as possible ” 

“ And your master ’s a knowin’ hand, and has ju't 'cnt me to 
the right place,” said 3Ir. Weller, with a glance of rdmiratmn at 
Mary " If I wos master o’ this here house, I should al\ ays find 
the materials for comfort vere Mary wos ” 

“ Lor, Mr Weller ' ” said Mary, blushing 
" Well, I never ' ” ejaculated the cook 
Bless me, cook, I forgot you,” said Mr Muzzle *' Mr Weller, 
let me mtroduce you” 

" How arc you, ma’am," said Mr Weller ** Werry glad tos'^e 
you, mdecd, and hope our acquaintance may be a long 'un, as thi 
gcn’hn’n said to the fi’ pun’ note ” 

MTien this ceremony of mtroduction had been goi.c throuch, 
the cook and Maty retired mto the b.'>ck kitchen to titter, for 
ten mmutes , then returning, all giggles ard blushes, they sat 
doivn to dmner. 

3Ir Weller’s easy manners and conversational powers had su^h 
irresistible mflucncc with his new fnerds, that before the dmner 
was half over, they were on footmg of perfect intimaca, ard in 
possession of a full acconnt of the delinquency of Job Trotter 
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“ I never could a-bear that Job,” said Mary. 

** No more you never ought to, my dear," repKed Mr. Weller, 
“ Why not ? ” inquired Mary. 

" Cos ughness and svmdlin’ never ou^t to be formihar vith 
elegance and Trfrtew," rephed Mr. Weller. " Ought they, Mr. 
Muzzle * ” 

“ Not by no means,” repli^ that gentleman. 

Here Mary laughed, and said the cook had made her ; and the 
cook laugh^, and said die hadn’t. 

“ I han’t got a glass,” said Mary. 

“ Drink with me, my dear,” said Mr. Weller. " Put your lips 
to this here tumbler, and then I can kiss you by deputy.” 

• " Por shame, Mr. Weller I ” said Mary. 

“ What’s a shame, my dear * ” 

- " Talkin’ in that way.” 

“ Nonsense ; it ain’t no harm. It’s natur ; ain’t it, cook 1 ” 
“ Don’t ask me, imperence,” rephed the cook in a high state of 
delight: and hereupon the cook and Mary laughed again, till 
what betwe^ the beer, and the cold meat, and the lau^ter 
combmed, the latter young lady was brou^t to the verge of 
chokmg — ^an alarmmg cnsis from which she was only recovered 
by sundry pats on the back, and other necessary attentions, most 
dehcately administered by Mir. Samuel Weller. 

In the midst of aU this johty and conviviahty, a loud ring was 
heard at the garden-gate . to which the yoimg gentleman who 
took his meals in the warii-house, immediately responded. Mr. 
Weller was in the height of his attentions to the pretty house- 
maid , Mr. Muzzle was busy doing the honours of the table ; and 
the cook had just paused to laugh, m the very act of rairing a huge 
morsel to her bps ; when the kitchen-door opened, and in walked 
Mr. Job Trottw. 

’ We have said in walked Mr. Job Trotter, but the statement is 
not distinguished by our usual scrupulous adherence to fact. 
The door opened and Mr. Trotter appeared. He would have 
walked in, and was in the very act of doing so, indeed, when 
catching sight of Mr. Weller, he involuntarily shrank back a pace 
or two, and stood gating on the unexpect^ scene before him, 
perfectly motionless with amazement and terror. 

" Here he is t " said Sam, rising with great glee. ” Why we 
that wery moment a speaking o’ you. How are you 1 
Where have you been ? Come in.” 

^ band on the mulberry collar of the unresisting Job, 
^ . e er dragged him into tiie kitchen ; and, locking the door. 
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Handed the key to lb. Mnzzle, -wHo very cooDy Hnttoncd it np 
in a side-pocket. 

“ Well Here's a game ! ” cried Sam " Only think o' my master 
Havm’ the pleasnre o’ meeting yonr’n, npstairs, and me harm' 
the Joy o’ meetm’ yon doirn Here Hoir ore yor gettin’ on, and 
How is tHe chandlery His’ness likely to do ? WeU I am so glad 
to see yon. How happy yon look It’s qnite a treat to see yon } 
ain’t it, Mr. Mnzzle 1 ” 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Mnzzle. 

“ So cheerful He is » ” said Sam. 

“ In such good spirits ' ” said Muzzle 
"And so glad to sec ns — ^that makes it so much more comfori- 
ahle,” said Sam. " Sit down ; sit down ” 

Mr. Trotter snfiered himself to be forced into a chair by the 
fireside He cast his small eyes, first on Mr Weller, and then on 
Mr Mnzzle, but said nothing 

" Well, now,” said Sam, “ afore these here ladies, I should jest 
like to ask yon, as a sort of curiosity, wether yon don’t con-rdor 
yourself as nice and well-behaved a young gcn'lm'n, as ever ii«cd 
a pmk check pocket-handkerchief, and the number four collec- 
tion « ” 

“ And ns was ever a-gomg to be married to a cook,” said that 
lady, indignantly. " Kie ! ” 

“ And leave ofi his evil ways, and set np m the chandlc’-v line, 
arterwards,” said the housemaid 
“ Kow, I’ll tell yon what it is, young man,” end Sir Murrlc, 
solemnly, enraged at the last two allusions, “ this here l-.dy 
(pointmg to the cook] keeps company with me ■ and when you 
presume, sir, to talk of keepmg chandlers’ shops with her, j on 
mjnre me m one of the most dclicatcst pomts in which one innn 
can mjure another. Do yon understand me, st ’ ” 

Here Mr. Muzzle, who had a great notion of lus eloquence in 
which he imitated his master, paused for a reply 
But Mr. Trotter made no reply So ilr Murnlc proceeded in 
a solemn manner: 

“ It’s very probable, sir, that yon won’t be wanted ups}''irs 
for several minutes, sir, because my master is at this moment 
particularly engaged m settling the hash of you' master, sir, 
and therefore vou’ll have leisure, sir, for a little privete talk ^^tb 
me, sir. Do you understand me, sir * ” 

Sir. Muzzle again paused for a reply; and again Mr Trotter 
disappomtcd him 

“ Well then ” said Mr Muzzle, " I’m very sorry to bavo to 
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explain myself before ladies, but thc’turgency of the case will be 
my excuse. The back kitchen’s empty, sir. If you ivill step 
m there, sir, Mi. Weller will see fair, and we can have mutual 
satisfaction ’till the beU rmgs PoUow me, sir I ” 

As Mr. Muzzle uttered these words, he took a step or two 
towards the door , and by way of savmg time, began to pull off 
his .coat as he walked along. 

Now, the cook no sooner heard the concludmg words of this 
desperate challenge, and saw Mr. Muzzle about to put it mto 
execution, than she uttered a loud and piercmg shriek, and rush- 
mg on Mr. Job Trotter, who rose from his chair on the mstant, 
tore and buffeted his large flat face, with an energy peculiar to 
excited females, and twmmg her hands m his long black hau, 
tore therefrom about enough to make five or six dozen of the very 
largest-sized moummg-nngs. Havmg accomplished this feat 
with all the ardour which her devoted love for Mr. Muzzle mspired, 
she staggered back , and being a lady of very excitable and 
delicate feelings, she mstantly fell under the dresser, and fainted 
away. 

At this moment, the bell rang. 

That’s for you. Job Trotter,” said Sam; and before Mr. 
Trotter could offer remonstrance or leply — even before he had 
time to stanch the wounds mflicted by the msensible lady — Sam 
seized one arm and Mr. Muzzle the other ; and one puUmg before 
and the other pushmg behmd, they conveyed him up stairs, and 
mto the parlour 

It was an impressive tableau Alfred Jmgle, Esquire, alias 
Oaptam Pitz-Marshall, was standmg near the door, with his hat 
m his hand, and a smile on his face, wholly unmoved by his very 
unpleasant situation. Confronting him, stood Mr. Pickwick, 
who had evidently been mculcating some hi^ moral lesson , for 
his left hand was beneath his coat tail, and his right extended in 
BIT, as was his wont when dehvenng himself of an impressive 
address At a httle distance, stood Mr. Tupman with mdignant 
eountenance, carefully held back by his two younger friends', 
at the further end of the room were Mr. Nupkms, Mrs. Nupkms, 
and Miss Nupkms, gloomily grand, and savagely vexed. 

“ \Miat prevents me," said Mr. Nupkms, with magisterial 
dignity, as Job was brought m : ” what prevents me from detam- 
ing these men as rogues and impostors ^ It is a foolish meicy. 
What prevents me 1 ” 

fellow, pride,” rephed Jmgle, quite at his ease. 

\\ ouldn t do — ^no go — caught a captam, eh 1 — ha • ha ’ very 
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“ Ha • ha ! ” said Jmgle, ** good fellow, Pickwick — fine 
heart — stout old boy — but must not be passionate — bad 
thing, very — bye, bye — see you again some day— keep up your 
spirits — ^now. Job— trot I " 

TS/lth these words, Mr. Jmgle stuck on his hat in the old fashion, 
and strode out of the room. Job Trotter paused, looked round, 
smiled, and then with a bow of mock solemnity to Mr. Pickwick, 
and a wmk to Mr. Weller, the audacious slyness of which baffles 
all description, followed by the footsteps of his hopeful master. 
“ Sam,” said Mr. Piokmck, as Mr. Weller was foUowmg. 

“ Sir ” 

“ Stay here.” 

Mr Weller seemed uncertain. 

“ Stay here,” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

" Mayn’t I pohdi that ere Job ofi, in the front garden ? ** said 
Mr Weller. 

** Certamly not,” rephed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Mayn’t I kick him out o’ ihe gate, sir 1 ” said Mr. Weller. 
** Not on any account,” rephed his master 
For the first time smce his engagement, Mr. Weller looked, 
for a moment, discontented and uiihappy. But his countenance 
immediately cleared up , for the wily Bdc. Muzzle, by concealmg 
himself behind the street door, and rushing violently out, at the 
right mstant, contrived with great dexterity to overturn both Mr. 
Jmgle and his attendjait, down the Sight of steps, mto the 
American aloe tubs that stood beneath. 

“ Having discharged my duty, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick to Mr. 
Nupkms, “ I will, with my friends, bid you farewell. While 
we thank you for such hospitahty as we have received, permit 
me to assure you, m our joint names, that we should not have 
accepted it, or have consented to extncate ourselves in this 
way, from our previous dilemma, had we not been impelled by 
a strong sense of duty. We return to London to-morrow Y our 
secret is safe with us” 

Havrug thus entered his protest against their treatment of the 
morning, Mr. Pickwick bowed low to the ladies, and notwith- 
standmg the sohcitations of the family, left the room with his 
fnends. 

Gfet your hat, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“It’s below stairs, ai,” said Sam, and he ran down after it. 
Now, there was nobody in the Mtuhen, but the pretty house- 
^id ; and as Sam's hat was mialaid, he had to look for it : and 
tbe pretty housemaid lighted him. They had to look aU over 
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the place for the hat The prettr housemaid, in her arnetr 
to find it, wentdoim on her knees, and turned orer all the thmcs 
that -were heaped together in a little comer hr the door It iras 
an awkward comer. Ton couldn’t get at it without shutt’^g the 
door first. 

“ Here it is,” said the pretty housemaid. “ This is it, ain’t 
it«” 

" Let me look,” said Sam 

The pretty housemaid had stood the candle on the fioo- ; rs 
it gave a very dim light, Sam was obliged to go dor n on / is 1 rcc s 
before he co^d see whether it really was Ins own h't or not It 
was a remarkably small comer, and so— it was nobo h ’s {•'ult 
but the man's who built the house — Sam and the pretty hous''- 
maid were necessarily verv close together. 

" Yes, this is it,” said Sam “ Good ba c * ” 

“ Good bye ' ” said the pretty housemaid 
* “ Good bye ! ” said Sam ; and as he said it, he dropped the 
hat that had cost so much trouble in lookii g for 
“ How awkavard you are,” said the pretty housemaid " Yoii'H 

lose it again, if you don’t take care” 

So, just to prevent his losing it again, she put it on for him 
■Whether it was that the prcttv housemaid’s face looked prcttu r 
still, when it was raised towards Sam’s, or whether it ' as the 
accidental conscquercc of their being so rear to each other, is 
matter of uncertainty to this day, hut Sam kissed her 
“ You don't mean to say you did that on purpose,” said the 
prettj' housemaid, blushing 

“ Iso, I did'nt then,” said Sam , “ but I will now.” 

So he kissed her egaiii 

“ Sara ' ” sa’d Mr. Pickwick, calling o\ er the banisters 
" Coming, sir,” replied Sam, running up'tairs 
** How long you have been ’ ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" There was something behind the door, s'r, v Inch perwented 
our gettmg it open, for ever so long, sir,” replied Sam 
And this was the first passage of Mr. Weller’s first loac 

CHAPTER KXM 

wracH coxTAiys a nricF accoot or rnn rroonnss or the actios or 
EAnDELL AG eiysx PICKinCi: 

EUvixo accomplished the main end and object of his journey, 
by the exposure of Jingle, Mr. Pickwick resolved on immediately 
returning to London, avith the view of becoming acquainted with 

T 
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the proceedings which had been taken against him, in the mean 
time, by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg. Actmg upon this resolution 
with all the energy and decision of his character, he mounted to 
the back seat of the first coach which left Ipswich on the mommg 
after the memorable occurrences detailed at length in the two 
preccdmg chapters ; and accompanied by his three Mends, 
and Mr. Samuel Weller, arrived m the metropohs, in perfect 
health and safety, the same evening. 

Here, the Mends, for a short time, separated. Messrs. Tupman, 
Wmkle, and Snodgrass repaired to theur several homes to make 
such preparations as might be requisite for their forthcoming 
visit to Dmgley Dell ; and Mr. Pickwick and Sam took up their 
present abode m very good, old-fashioned, and comfortable 
quarters : to wit, the George and Vulture Tavern and Hotel, 
George Yard, Lombard Street 

Mr. Pickwick had dmed, finished his second pmt of particular 
port, pulled his sdk handkerchief over his head, put his feet on 
the fender, and thrown himself back m an easy chair, when the 
entrance of Mr. Weller with his carpet bag, aroused him from his 
tranquil meditations. 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Weller. 

** I have just been thinking, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, ** that 
havmg left a good many things at Mrs. Bardell's, m Goswell Street, 
I ought to arrange for takmg them away, before I leave town 
agam ” 

“ Wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

" I could send them to Mr. Tupman's, for the present, Sam,” 
contmued Mr. Pickwick, “ but before we take them away, it is 
necessary that they diould be looked up, and put togetW. I 
wish you would step up to Goswell Street, Sam, and arrange about 
It.” 

“ At once, mr 1 ” mquired Mr. Weller 

“ At once,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ And stay, Sam,” added 
Mr. Pickwick, pulling out his purse, “ There is some rent to pay 
The quarter is not due till Christmas, but you may pay it, and 
have done with it. A month’s notice termmates my tenancy. 
Here it is, written out Give it, and tell Mrs. Bardell she may 
put a bill up as soon as she likes " 

“ Wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller ; ” anythin’ more, sir ? ” 
Kothmg more, Sam.” 

Hr. WeUer ^pped slowly to the door, as if he expected some- 

bmgmote ; slowly opened it, slowly stepped out, and had slowly 
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closed it \ntlmi a couple of mches, when Mr Pickwck called out 

" Sam ” 

“ Sir,” said Sir. W^eller, stepping quickly back, and closing the 
door behmd him. 

“ I have no objection, Sam, to your endeavouring to asccrtam 
_ how Mrs. BardcU herself seems disposed towards me, and whether 
It is really probable that this vile and gtomidless action is to be 
carried to extremity. I say I do not object to your domg this 
if you wish it, Sam,” said Mr Pickinck. 

Sam gave a short nod of intelligence, and left the room. Mr 
Pickwick drew the silk handkerchief once more over Lis head, 
and composed himself for a nap Mr. Weller promptly walked 
forth, to execute his commission 

It was nearly nme o'clock when he reached Gosii ell Street A 
couple of candles were burning m the little front parlour, and a 
couple of caps were reflected on the ivindow-blird iirs Bardull 
had got company. 

Mr Weller knocked at the door, and after a pretty lo-'g inter, al 
— occupied by the party without, in whistling a tune, and by 
the party wnthm, m persuadmg a refractor}* fiat candle to allow 
itself to be lighted — a pair of small boots pattered o^ er the floor- 
cloth, and Master BardcU presented himself. 

” ’Well, young townskip,” said Sam, “ how ’s mother t '' 

“ She's pretty weU,'' replied Master BardcU. " so am I " 

” Well, that's a mercy,” said Sam , '* tell her I w aiit to rpcak 
to her, will you my hinfant femomcnon ^ " 

Master Bardell, thus adjured, placed the refractory flat candle 
on the bottom stair, and vanished into the front parlour with 
his message. 

The two caps, reflected on the windo'w-bhnd.wcrc the rc-pcctivc 
head-dresses of a couple of Mrs Bardell’s most particular acquain- 
tance who had just stepped m,to ha\c a quiet cup of tea, ard a 
little warm supper of a couple of sets of pett’tocs and some to ’ctwi 
cheese The cheese was simmermg and btow’img away, most 
delightfully, m a little Dutch oven before the fire , the pf-ttitoe^ 
were gettuig on deliciously in a httle tm saucepan on the hob , 
and iks BardcU and her two friends were getting on a cry aa ell, 
also, m a little qmet conversation about and concernng ail their 
particular friends and acquaintance ; when Master BardcU came 
back from answering the door, and dcha exed the message mtrasted 
to him by 3Ir. Samuel Weller. 

“ Mr. Pickavick’s servant ' ” snid Mrs BardcU, turning pale. 

" Bless my soul ' '' said iirs Guppins 
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“ Well, I raly would not ha’ believed it, unless I had ha* hap* 
pened to ha’ been here • ” said Mrs Sanders. 

Mrs. Cluppins was a httle brisk, busy-looking woman , Mrs 
Sanders was a big, fat, heavy-faced personage ; and the two 
were the company. 

Mrs Bardell felt it proper to be agitated ; and as none of the * 
three exactly knew whether, imder existmg circumstances, any * 
communication, otherwise than through Dodson and Fogg, ought 
to be held with Mr. Pickwick’s servant, they were ail rather ta&n 
by surprise. In this state of indecision, obviously the first thing 
to be done, was to thump the boy for findmg Mr Weller at the 
door. So his mother thumped him, and he cried melodiously 
“ Hold your noise — do — you naughty creetur f " said Jlrs 
Bardell. 

" Yes ; don’t womt your poor mother,” said Mrs Sanders. 

“ She’s quite enough to womt her, as it is, without you, j 
Tommy," said Mrs Cluppms, with sympathising resignation. I 
“ Ah * worse luck, poor lamb • ” said Mrs. Sanders 
At all which moral reflections. Master Bardell howled the i 
louder. 

“ Now, vrhat shall I do 1 ” said Mrs. Bardell to Mrs Cluppms j 

“ I think you ought to see him,” replied Mrs Cluppms. “ But j 

on no accoimt without a witness.” 

” 1 think two witnesses would be more lawful,” said Mrs 
Sanders, who, like the other friend, was burstmg with curiosity. 

" Perhaps he’d better come in here,” said Mrs Bardell. 

“ To be sure,” replied Mrs Cluppins, eagerly catchmg at the 
idea , “ Walls m, young man ; and shut the street door first, 
please ” 

hir. Weller immediately took the hmt , and presenting himself 
in the parlour, explamed his busmess to Mrs Bardell thus : 

“ Werry sorry to ’casion any personal mconwemence, ma’am, 
as the house-breaker said to the old lady when he put her on the 
fire ; but as me and my governor’s only jest come to town, and 
is ]cst going away agin, it can’t be helped you see." 

" Of course, the young man can’t help the faults of his master,” 
said Mrs Cluppins, much struck by Mr. Weller’s appearance and 
conversation. 

" Certainly not," chimed m Mrs Sanders, who, from certam 
wistful glai ces at the little tm saucepan, seemed to be enga«»ed 
in a mental calculation of the probable extent of the pettitoes, m 
iiie event of Sam’s being asked to stop supper 

150 aU I ve come about, is jest this here," said Sam, disregard- 
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; mg the intemiption , “First, to gi\e my governor’s nol’ce — 
there it IS Secondly, to pay the rent— here it is Tlurdiy, to s iv 
: as all his things is to be put together, and gn c to an} body as vre 

■ sends for 'em Fourthly, that you may let the phee as ‘'oon as 
you like — and that’s all” 

“ "WTiatever has happened,” said iirs Ba’-dcli “ I a!>.ayr La\ c 
said, and always will say, that m c\ cry respect bat one, 'Ir 
Pickwick has always behaved himself like a p:ncct centloni>'i 
His money always was as good as the bmk ai'\ays ” 

As Mrs Bardell said this, she applied her hai dktrchicf to her 
eyes, and nent out of the room to get the receipt 

Sam well knew that he had only to rcnnin quiet, and the 
! women were sure to talk , so he looked altcmatcl/ at the tin 
saucepan, the toasted cheese, the wall, and the ceding, in pro- 
found sdence 

" Poor dear ' " said Mrs Cluppins 

" Ah, poor thing • ” rephed Mrs Sanders. 

Sam said nothmg He sa%. they were coming to the sub- 
ject 

“ I rally cannot contain myself,” s iid Mrs Cluppu’s, “ wL ” I 
think of such perjury I don’t vnsU to say a'’}*thing to nn!- c 
; you uncomfortable, young man, but your m'-stcr’s an old brute, 
and I wish 1 had him here to tell him so ” 

■ “ I rnsh you had,” said Sam 

“ To sec how dreadful she takes on, going moping about, ntid 
takmg no pleasure in nothmg, ci.ccpt when her fneiids coni'" i.i, 

1 out of charity, to sit with her, and make her comfortable ' re- 
sumed Mrs Cluppins, glancing at the tin saucepan and the Dutch 
oacii, “ it's shookmg ' ” 

J “ Barbareous,” said Mrs Sanders 

“ And your master, young man ’ A gentleman unfa rm cj , 
as could neicr feel the expense of a wife, no more :h >n n^th”"r ” 
continued Mrs Cluppms with great aolubdity , “ .ihy there an ’t 
the famtest shade of an excuse for his behaviour * Wiiy don’t 
he marry her ? ” 

“ Vh,” said Sam, “to be sure; that’s the qu.'i’O'” 

“ Question, mdeed," retorted 3Irs Cliippi.'s , “ '^he’d ni 
him, if she'd my spirit Ho«s’c\cr, there t* Iv. iV Uf . v nni, 
mis’rable crccturs as they’d make us, if thc\ coul . , tc ^ “hat 
your master u ill find out, young man, to his cos: rdorc he's sue 
moi ths older ” 

At this consolatory reflection, Mrs. CIuppii s Lridhd up rnd 
smiled !.1 ilrs Sndtrs a\ho smiled bee’ r.:.ni 
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" The aotion’s going on, and no mistake,” thought Sam, as 
Mrs Baidell re-entered with the receipt 
“ Here's the receipt, Mr Weller,” said Mrs Bardell, “ and 
here's the change, and I hope you'll take a httle drop of something 
to keep the cold out, if it's only for old acquamtance’ sake, Mr 
Weller.” 

Sam sa-vsr the advantage he should gam, and at once acquiesced , 
whereupon Mrs. Bardell produced, from a small closet, a black 
bottle and a wme glass ; and so great was her abstraction, m her 
deep mental affliction, that, after fillmg Mr. Weller’s glass, she 
brought out three more wine glasses, and filled them too. 

“ Lauk, JIrs. Bardell,” said Sirs. Cluppms, “ see what you’ve 
been and done ' ” 

“ Well, that IS a good one • ” ejaculated Mrs Sanders. * 

“ Ah, my poor head ' ” said Mrs Bardell, with a faint smile. 
Sam understood all this, of comrse, so he said at once, that he 
never could drmk before supper, unless a lady drank with him. 
A great deal of laughing ensued, and Mrs. Sanders volunteered to 
humour him, so she took a slight sip out of her glass. Then, Sam 
said it must go all round, so they all took a slight sip. Then, little 
Mrs. Cluppms proposed as a toast, “ Success to Bardell agm 
Pickwick ; ” and then the ladies emptied their glasses m honour 
of the sentiment, and got very talkative directly. 

“ I suppose you’ve heard what's gomg forward, Mr. Weller ? ” 
said Mrs. Bardell 

“ I've heerd somethm' on it," replied Sam. 

” It’s a temble thing to be dragged before the public, in that 
way, Mr. Weller,” said Mrs Bardell ; “ but I see now, that it’s 
the only thing I ought to do, and my lawyers, Mr. Dodson and 
Fogg, tell me, that with the evidence as we shall call, we must 
succeed. I don't Imow what I should do, Mr. W ellcr, if I 
didn’t” 

The mere idea of Mrs Bardell’s faihng m her action, affected 
Mrs. Sanders so deeply, that she was under the necessity of re- 
filling and rc-cmptying her glass immediately; feehng, as she 
said afterwards, that if she hadn't had the presence of mmd to do 
so, she must have dropped. 

Ven is it czpectcd to come on * ” inquired Sam 
" Either in February or March,” rephed Mrs Bardell 
" mat a number of witnesses there’ll be, won’t there ? ” said 
MS Cluppms 

« ‘ Sanders. 

And won t Mr. Dodson and Fogg be ivild if the plaintiff 
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sliOTildn’t get it * ” added Mrs Clnppins, “ vrhen they do it all or, 
speculation I " 

“ Ai * Tron't they ! ” said Mrs Sanders 

“But the plainttS must get it," resumed Sirs Clnppirs 

“ I hope so,” said Sira BardcU 

“ Oh, there can’t he any doubt about it,” rejoined Sir? Si" dcr?. 

“ Yell " said Sam, rising and settinc doini his glass, “ All I can 
say is, that I \nsh you may get it.” 

“ Thank’ee, Mr Weller,” said Airs Batdell fervently, 

“ And of them Dodson and Foggs, as does these sort o' thnes 
on spec,” contmned Mr Weller, “ as tvcll as for the other hr d 
ard gen’rous people o* the same purfcssion, r s sets people bj t’ e 
ears, free gratis for nothm’, and sets their clerks to vrork to find 
out httle disputes among tlieir neighbours and acqua'iitrncc* as 
vants settlm' by means o’ law-suits — pH I can say o* t^icm 
that I vish they had the revard I’d give 'em.” 

“ Ah, I wish they had the reward that every kind and cen'To..' 
heart would be mchned to bestow upon them * ” said the grati- 
fied Airs BardcU 

" Amen to that,” replied Sam, " and a fat and Inppy I'vin’ 
they'd get out of it* AVlsh you pood mght, lrd.e«” 

To the great rehef of Airs Sanders Sam was allowed to den*' *: 
without any reference, on the part of the hoste*?, to the pct*iio'‘« 
and toasted cheese, to which the ladies, with such juicriio 
assistance as Alastcr Bardell could afford, soon afterwards rendewd 
the amplest justice — ^indeed they wholly vanished before fir 
strenuous exertions 

Air. Weller went his way back to the George end A’ulfure, and 
faithfully recounted to his master, such indications of the ?* rn 
practice of Dodson and Fogg, as he had contrived to p.ck un in 
his visit to Mrs Bpidell’s ^\ji intemew with Air. PorKcr, ii'-r: 
day, more than confirmed Air. Weller's statement ; a^d Air. Fir - 
wick was fam to prepare for his Christmas vis t to Dm^'ty D< H. 
with the pleasant anticipation that some two or three inert ■i' 
afterwards an action brought against him for d^mauc's sa''".i--d 
by reason of a breach of promise of marrnge, woa’d b; pii’'*ic'v 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas * the nlairtifl rnv’pg r*l t’ 
advantages derivable, not only from tic fo’-c'* of rirc’.n«‘an'> 
but from the sharp practice of Dod'^on and Fogg to toot. 
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CHAPTER XXYH 

SAMUEL WELLEE MATTES A EILGEmAGE TO DOEKHTG, A^^) BEHOLDS HIS 

MOIHEE-Er-LAW 


Theee still remaining an interval of two days before the time 
agreed upon for tbe departure of the Pickwiclrians to Dmgley 
Dell, hir Weller sat himself down in a back room at the George 
and Vulture, after eating an early dinner, to muse on the best way 
of disposing of his time. It was a remarkably fine day ; and 
he had not turned the matter over m his mind ten mmutes, when 
he was suddenly stricken filial and afl^eotionate ; and it occurred 
to hiTn so strongly that he ought to go down and see his father, 
and pay his duty to his mother-in-law, that he was lost m 
astonishment at his own remissness m never thinking of this moral 
obligation before Anxious to atone for his past neglect without 
another hour’s delay, he straightway walked upstairs to Mr. 
Pickwick, and requested leave of absence for this laudable 


purpose. 

“ Certainly, Sam, certainly,” said Mr. Pickwick, his eyes glisten- 
mg with delight at this mamfestation of filial feeling on the part 
of his attendant , “ certainly, Sam.” 

Mr. Weller made a grateful bow. 

“ I am very glad to see that you have so high a sense of your 
duties as a son, Sam,” said hlr. Pickwick. 

" I always had, sir,” repUed Mr Weller. 

“ That’s a very gratifymg reflection, Sam,” said Sir. Pick- 
wick, approvmgly. 

“ Wety, sir,” rephed Mr. Weller , “ if I ever I wanted any- 
thin’ o’ my father, I always asked for it m a wery ’spectful and 


obhgm’ manner. If he didn’t give it me, I took it, for fear I 
should be led to do anjrthm’ wrong, through not havm’ it I 
saved him a world o’ trouble m this vay, sir ’’ 

“ That’s not precisely what I meant, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
shaking his head, with a slight smile. 

“ All good feehn’, sir — ^thewery best intentions, as the gen’Im'n 
said ven he run away from his wrfe ’cos she seemed unhappy with 
him,” rephed Mr WeUer. 

** You may go, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Thank’ce, sir,” replied Mr. Weller ; and having made his 
best bow, and put on his best clothes, Sam planted himself on the 
top of the Arundel coach, and journeyed on to Dorking 
The Marquis of Granby m Mrs. Weller’s time was qmtea 
^odel of a road-side public-house of the better class— just large 
■enough to be convement, and small enough to be snug On 
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the opposite side of the road uras a larg; s rrc-board 02 s L :rh 
post, representing the head and shotilders of "a gent’oniin 
an apoplectic countenance, in a red coat irith deep 1 ’ae fac.a' , 
and a touch of the same blue over his three-cornered 1 a* for 
a shy. Over that again ivete a pair of Sags , bener**! the 1 . t 
button of his coat were a couple of cannon , ard t ec vnole form- J 
an es^iressive and undoubted likeness of the Marquis of Graubr 
of glonons memory 

The bar window displayed a cho.ee collection of gcr’ r lum pi ' ^ :s 
and a well-dusted row of spirit phials. Tne onci '^I...t*er^ 5 o-o 
a variety of golden inscriptions, eulogistic of good beds a^d neat 
wines, and tbe choice group of countrymen and ho'tlers 
lounging about the stable-door and Lorse-trough, aCorded pre- 
sumptive proof of tbe excellent qaahty of t c dc a-d spirits 
which were soM withm Sam Weller paused, wlien he disr’oantcd 
from the coach, to note all these little indications of a thririnc 
busmess, with the eye of an expcnenccd traveller , ard 1 
done so, stepped m at once, highly satisfied with crcrjr'ing 
he had observed 

“ Kow, then ' ” said a shnll female vo,ccthe mstnt S“m thnirt 
his head in at the door, “ what do you wart, jourp man ? ” 

Sam looked round in the direction whence the vo cc pro: ■'ded 
It came from a rather stout lady of comfonab’e anpc'm*'C(.', 
who was seated beside the fire-place in the bar bb'img tiie fire 
to make the kettle boil for tea Sne was not .-'’one . fo- on tne 
other s de of the firc-p^ace, sit*Ing boH upngnt in a l’igh-l''c'i:rd 
chair vas a man in thread-bare dack ciotLcs. vritb a back a.mc'’ 
as long and stifi as that of the chair itself who caugut Sam’? 
most particular and especial rktenron at once 

He was a piim-faccd, red-nosed man, with a lo'c turn counten- 
ance, and a semi-rattlesnake sort of eye — ratlicr sharp, but de- 
cidedly bad He wore very short trousers, and b'-cl -cotton 
stockings which, like the rest of his anpa^tl, 'rerc part cida'iy 
rusty. His looks were starched, but h's vlutc 1 cckercl ’cf rr.® 
not, and its long Lmp ends straggled over La cIo5:ly-'i.ut*o’'cd 
waistcoat in a veiy uncouth and unpic'urcsque la'h'on. A 
pair of old, worn beaver gloacs, a oroad-brimnfd Lat and a 
faded green umbrella wit’n plenty of whalclKine st ckisg 1 

the bottom as if to count crnnlance the wan: of a a* t'c 

top, Iry on a chair bes’de hini and, be’rg d'®ro: d in a a-iry tidy 
and careful manner, siemcd to imp^y that i.e r^d-ro^M man, 
a\ho:vcr lie was, Lad no irtcni’on of going a’ 'v in a lurrv. 

To do the red-aosed man jusvee. he would i avc bren very fa* 
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from \nBe if he had entertained any such intention ; for, to judge 
from all appearances, he must have been possessed of a most 
desirable circle of acquaintance, if he could have reasonably 
espected to be more comfortable anywhere else. The fire was 
blazmg brightly under the influence of the bellows, and the kettle 
was Hinging gaily under the influence of both. A small tray 
of tea thing s was arranged on the table, a plate of hot buttered 
toast was gently simmering before the fire, and the red-nosed 
man himseU was busily engaged m converting a large slice of 
bread into the same agreeable edible, through the instrumentality 
of a long brass toasting-fork. Beside him stood a glass of reek- 
ing hot pine-apple rum and water, with a slice of lemon in it ; 
and every tune the red-nosed man stopped to bnng the round of 
toast to his eye, with the view of ascertaimng how it got on, he 
imbibed a drop or two of the hot pine-apple rum and water, and 
smiled upon the rather stout lady, as she blew the fire. 

Sam was so lost m the contemplation of this comfortable scene, 
that he suffered the first inquiry of the rather stout lady to pass 
unheeded It was not untal it had been twice repeated, each 
time in a shriller tone, that he became conscious of the impropriety 
of his behaviour. 

“ Governor in * ” inquired Sam, in reply to the question 

“ No, he isn't,” replied Mrs. Weller ; for the rather stout lady 
was no other than the quondam relict and sole executrix of the 
dead-and-gone Mr. Clarke ; “ No, he isn’t, and I don’t expect 
him, either.” 

” I suppose he’s a drivin' up to-day ? ” said Sam. 

" He may be, or he may not,” rephed Mrs. Weller, buttering 
the round of toast which the red-nosed man had just finished 
” I don’t know, and, what’s more, I don’t care. Ask a blessm’, 
Mr Stiggms.” 

The red-nosed man did as he was desired, and instantly com- 
menced on the toast with fierce voracity. 

The appearance of the red-nosed man had induced Sam, at 
first sight, to more than half suspect that he was the deputy 
shepherd of whom his estimable parent had spoken. The moment 
he saw him eat, aU doubt on the subject was removed, and he 
perceived at once that if he purposed to take up his temporary 
quarters where he was, he must make his footmg good without 
delay. He therefore commenced proceedings by putting his 

arm over the half-door, of the bar, coolly unbolting it, and 
leisurely walking m. / e . “uu 

“ Mother-in-law,” said Sam, ** how are you ? ” 
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** Why, I do believe he is a Weller * ” said 2'Irs. W , raisin:: her 
eyes to Sam's face, -with no very gratified expression of coiiin>’a- 
ance 

“ I railhet think he is,” said the impertarbablc Sam ; " and 
I hope this here reverend gen'Im'n 'U excuse me saying that I w ivh 
I was the Weller as owns you, mother-in-law” 

Tills was a double-barrelled complmicnt It implied tl at 
Sirs Weller was a most agreeable female, and al-o that Mr. 
Stiggins had a clencal appearance It made a visible im- 
pression at once , and Sam followed up hb advantage by ki^irg 
his mother-in-law 

“ Get along nath yon ' ” said iirs Weller, pusliing him a wav. 

“ For shame, young man! ” said the gentleman ..ith the red 
nose 

"No offence, sir, no offence,” replied Sam; “you’re nev 
tight, though, it ain’t the right sort o' thmer, wen trothe-s- 
in-law IS young and good loolang, is it, sir ’ ” 

“ It’s aU vanity,” said Hr. Stiggins 

“Ah, so it is,” said Hrs Weller, setting her cap to ngh'a. 

Sam thought it was, too, but he held his peace. 

The deputy shepherd seemed by no n»c.an« best plca«cd with 
Sam's amval, and when the first cffcr\ cscc’u c of the eo'rrle- 
ment had subsided, oven Hrs Weller looked as if she con'd !n^ e 
spared him w itliout the smallest incom cmci'cc Ho >1 c\ er. there 
he was ; and as ho couldn’t be decently turned out, they all 
three sat down to tea 

“ And how’s father 1 ” said Sam. 

At this inquiry, Hrs Weller ra’sed her L"rd’ and turned up 
her eyes, as if the subject were too pamful to bo aiKded to 

Hr Stiggms groaned. 

“ What's the matter with that ’ere gen'Im’n * ” inquired Sam. 

“ He’s shocked at the way your father goes on ip,” replied 
Mrs Weller 

" Oh, he IS, is he t ” said S'”!! 

“ And arirh too good reason.” added Mr? Weller, gravely. 

^Ir Stiggins took up a fresh piece of toast a^d crc.an'-d Lc.\-.:Iy. 

“ He IS a dreadful reprobate,” s'^id Mrs WoUcr 

“ A man of wrath * ” cxcla’med Mr Stixui"s He too’, a 
large semi-circulrr bite out of the toast, and groaned cgiin. 

' Sam felt very strongly disposed to give tno revo-e-d 'Ir 
Sticgins somcth’iig to gro^n for, but he repressed hiS inclir 'fon, 
and merely asked “ Whr.t’s the old 'un up to, now ! ” 

“ Up to, indeed * ” said Mrs WePe-. " Oh he has a hard hca’^. 
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Night after mght does this excellent man — don^t frown, Mr. 
Stiggins : I w^l say you are an excellent man — come and sit 
here, for hours together, and it has not the least effect upon him.” 

" Well, that IS odd," said Sam , “ it 'ud have a very consider- 
able effect upon me, if I wos in his place; I know that" 

“ The fact is, my young friend," said Mr. Stiggins, solemnly, 
“ he has an obderrate bosom. Oh, my young friend, who else 
could have resisted the pleading of sixteen of our fairest sisters, 
and withstood their e^ortations to subscribe to our noble 
society for providmg the infant negroes m the' West Indies with 
flannel waistcoats and moral pocket handkerchiefs 1 " 

“ What’s a moral pocket a^eroher * " said Sam ; “ I never 
see one o’ them articles o’ fumiter.” 

" Those which combine amusement with instruction, my young 
fnend," replied Mr. Stiggins “ blending select tales vnth wood- 
cuts ” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Sam ; “ them as hangs up in the bnen- 
drapers’ shops, uith beggars’ petitions and all that ’ere upon 
’em « ” 

Mr Stiggins began a third round of toast, and nodded assent. 

“ And he wouldn’t be persuaded by the ladies, wouldn’t he ? " 
said Sam. 

“ Sat and smoked his pipe, and said the infant negroes were — 
what did he say the infant negroes were ^ ” said Mrs. WeUer. 

“ lattle humbugs," replied Stiggins, deeply affected. 

“ Said the infant negroes were little humbugs," repeated 3^s. 
Weller. And they both groaned at the atrocious conduct of 
the old gentleman. 

A great many more iniqmties of a similar nature might have 
been disclosed, only the toast bemg all eaten, the tea having 
got very weak, and Sam holding out no mdications of meamng 
to go, Mr. Stiggins suddenly recollected that he had a most 
pressing appointment with the shepherd, and took himself off 
accordmgly. 

The tea-things had been scarcely put away, and the hearth 
swept up, when the London coach deposited llr. Weller semor 
at the door , his legs deposited him in the bar ; and his eyes 
shoned liim his son. 

“ What, Saminy ' ” exclaimed the father. 

What, old Nobs ' ’’ ejaculated the son. And they shook 
bands heartily. 

« Sammy,” said the elder Mr Weller, 

ong how you ve managed to get over your mother-m-law. 
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3 a mystery to me I onlv visa you’d vnite me out tV"* r*'*'- .r* 
that’s all ” 

“ Hush ' ” said Sam, “ she’s at Lome, o’d foihr.” 

“ She am’t vithm hearm',” repl'cd jIt. Weller, “ sh: nioa-.- 
goes and blows up, dovm stairs, for a couple o£ hours an^r a 
50 we’U just give ourselves a damp, Sammy ” 

Saying this, I>Ir Weller mixed two glass'? of spirit' r"'! v- 
and produced a couple of pipes The father and son ' • t e do , a 
jpposite each other. Sam on one side of tie fire lU 1 'sh- 
backed chair, andltlr Weller senior on the other, in an ca'" d tto : 
they proceeded to enjoy thcms.lves vdth ad due mvity 
“Anybody been here, Sammy*” asked Mr Vvclicr s''nif,r. 
My, after a long sOence 
Sam nodded an expressive absent. 

“ Red-nosed chap * ” inquired ilr. Weller 
Sam nodded again. 

" Armable man that ’ere, Sammy,” said lit Wcli:r, 'ng 
nolently 

“ Seems so,” observed Sam. 

“ Good hand at accounts,” said Hr. Weller. 

“ lb he * ” said Sam 

“ Borrows cighteenpence on Monday, and come? on Tu'- '' v 
lot a shDlm’ to make it up half a crown , ca*I« acain on Vru'd iv 
‘or another half crown to make it five Ehdhn'>- , and go:? o . 
loubling, till he gets it up to a five pund note in no tir^*’, 1 ’ e 
:hem sums m the 'nt’nmetic book 'bout the nails m tl Lo-;'’? 
;hoes, Sammy.” 

Sam intimated by a nod that be recollected the prob’om .".Ih^d'-d 
:o by bis parent 

" So you vouldn't subscribe to the f annf'l vesb:? * ” sa.d Sam, 
ifter another intervrl of smokmg 
“ Cert’nly not,” replied Hr. Weller, “wh't’‘! the gr-'d o 
lanncl veskits to the young niggers abroad * But I’ll t* M you 
what in is, Sammy,” said Mr. V» cller, lowering lus vo’c-\ '•ud 1 -zC- 
hg across the Sre-placc , “ I’d come do.vn wery hard'orn' 
vatds strait vcslats for some p:opl’ at home.” 

As Mr. Weller s.aid this, he slowly recovered hi? fo-ir.<^r r j^'if on, 
ind wanked at his first-bom in a profound tnan*rr 
“ It cert'nly sec ns a queer stm to send out pc'.’ • • ~ 

:o people as don't kno.*. the use on 'em,” Dl-."r.cd 
“ They're aLmi's a do.n' sor'e gimn on of ??" ma,” 
ephed his father. “ T’ot^’cr Sn* day I vos w J nn' i p t e ro'd 
ven who should I see, a standm’ at .a c: apti-^loo'' r le 
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soup-plate in her hand, hut your mother-in-law * I werfly be- 
lieve there was change for a couple o' suv’rins m it, then, Sammy, all 
in ha’pence ; and as the people come out, they rattled the penmes 
in it, till you’d ha’ thought that no mortal plate as ever was baked, 
could ha’ stood the wear and tear. What d’ye think it was all 
for 2 ” 

“ Por another tea-drinkm’, perhaps," said Sam. 

“ Not a bit bn it,” rephed the father ; “ for the shepherd’s 
water-rate, Sammy.” 

“ The shepherd’s water-rate ! ” said Sam. 

“ Ay,” rephed Mr. Weller, “ there was three quarters owin’, 
and the shepherd hadn’t paid a'farden, not he — perhaps it might 
be on account that the water warn’t o’ much use to him, for it’s 
wery httle o’ that tap he drinks, Sammy, wery ; he knows a trick 
worth a good half dozen of that, he does. Hows’ever, it wam’t 
paid, and so they outs the water off Down goes the shepherd to 
chapel, gives out as he’s a persecuted samt, and says he hopes the 
heart of the turncock as cut the water off, ’ll be softened, and 
turned in the nght vay ; but he rayther thinks he’s booked for 
somethin’ uncornfortable. Upon this, the women calls a meetin’, 
smgB a hymn, wotes your mothex-in-law into the chaix, wolunteers 
a col-lection nest Sunday, and hands it aU over to the shepherd. 
And if he am’t got enough out on ’em, Sammy, to make him free 
of the water company for life,” said Mr. Weller, in conclusion, “ I’m 
one Dutchman, and you’re another, and that’s all about it.” 

Mr. Weller smoked for some mmutes in silence, and then re- 
sumed : 


“ The worst o’ these here shepherds is, my boy, that they 
reg’larly turns the heads of all the young ladies, about here. 
Lord bless their little hearts, they thinks it’s all nght, and don’t 
know no better ; but they’re the wictims o’ gammon, Samivel, 
they're the wictims o’ gammon.” 

“ I s’pose they are,” said Sam. 

“ Nothm’ else,” said Mr Weller, shaking his head gravely ; 
and wot aggrawates me, Samivel, is to see ’em a wastm’ all 
then time and labour in making clothes for copper-coloured 
people^ as don’t want ’em, and taking no notice of flesh-coloured 
C^stmns M do. If I’d my vay, Samivel, I’d just stick some o’ 
these here lazy shepherds behind a heavy wheelbarrow, and run 
em up and down a fourteen-mch-wide plank aU day. That ’ud 
shake the nonsense out of ’em, if anythin’ vould." 

t «Sasis geatle recipe with strong 

1^ » ed out by a vanety of nods and contortions of the 
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eye, emptied Lis glass at a draught, and knocked the as'^'cs 
of his pipe, ■with native digmty. 

He •was engaged in this operation, when a shnil ^o:ce was herrd 
m the passage. 

“Here’s your dear relation, Sammy," said Mr VrcII''r; rnd 
Mrs. W. homed into the room 

“ Oh, you’ve come back, have you ! ’* sa*d Mrs Weller. 

*' Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Wclkr, filling a fre^h pipe. 

“ Has Mr Stiggins been back " said Mrs. Weller. 

“ Ko, my dear, he hasn’t," replied Mr. Weller, lighting C''’ pipe 
by the ingemous process of holdmg to the bowl thereof, between 
the tongs, a red-hot coal from the adjacent fire , “ a.id w at's 
more, my dear, I shall manage to surwivc it, if he don't come 1 ..ek 
at aU ’’ 

“ Ugh, you -wretch ! ’’ said Mrs Weller. 

“ Thank’ee, my love,” said Mr. Weller. 

“ Come, come, father,” said Sam, “ none o’ these little lov,n« 
afore strangers Here’s the reverend gcn’lm'n a cornin' in now ’’ 

At this announcement, Mrs. Weller hastily wip^d ofi the 
tears which she had just begun to force on ; and Mr Wc'i‘'r 
drew his chair sullenly into the chimney comer. 

Mr Stigpns was easily prevailed on, to take another gl -'c of 
the hot pme-apple rum and water, and a second, and a th.nl, r.rd 
then to refresh himself with a slight supper, previous to beginning 
again He sat on the same side as Mr. Weller senior , and cverv 
tunc he could contnve to do so, unseen by bis wife, that gentle- 
man mdicated to Lis son the bidden emotions of his bo'om. by 
shaking his fist over the deputy shepherd's head : a pTocc-« v hicb 
afiorded his son the most unmingicd delight and ea* slnction, 
the more especially as ^Ir Stiggms went on, quietly dnnl.ingt'.c 
hot pine-apple rum and water, wholly unconscious of what was 
going on. 

The major part of the conversat’on was confined to Mr; 
Weller and the reverend Mr Stiggins , and the topics prirc’p-.Uy 
descanted on, were the virtues of the shepherd, the wo-nl •: t 's 
of his flock, and the high crimes and misJcmc''’iors of cvi^rvbc ly 
beside; dissertations which the dder ilr. Weller occa- 
interrupted by bnlf-suppresscd references to a gentlcnin of tic 
name of Walker, and other tunning commentaries of the saire 
kind 

At length 3Ir. Stiggms, with several most indubi'ab’esyinptorr'^ 
of having quite as much pine-apple rum and i^aUr about fin, as 
he could comfortably accommodate, took his hat, and his leave ; 
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and Sam was, immediately afterwards, shown to bed by bis father. 
The respectable old gentleman wrung his hand fervently, and 
seemed disposed to address some observation to his son; but 
on Mrs. Weller advancmg towards him, he appeared to relinquish 
that mtention, and abruptly bade him good night. 

Sam was up betimes next day, and having partaken of a hasly 
breakfast, prepared to return to London. He had scarcely 
set foot without the house, when his father stood before him. 

*' Goin’, Sammy * ” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ Ofi at once,” replied Sam 

" I vish you could muffle that ^ere Stiggins, and take him with 
you,” said Mr. Weller. 

“ I am ashamed on you ! ” said Sam, reproachfully ; “ what 
do von let him show his red nose in the Marias o' Granby at all, 
for « " 

Mr. Weller the elder fixed on his son an earnest look, and 
replied, “ 'Cause I'm a married man, Samivel, ' cause I'm a 
mamed man. Wen you're a married man, Samivel, you'll under- 
stand a good many things as you don't understand now ; but 
vether it's worth while goin* through so much, to learn so little, 
as the charity-boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, 
is a matter o' taste. I rayther think it isn't.” 

” Well,” said Sam, “ good bye ” 

“ Tar, tar, Sammy,” replied his father. 

" I've only got to say this here,” said Sam, stopping short, 
“ that if I was the propenator o’ the Markis o’ Granby, and that 
'ere Stiggins came and made toast in my bar. I’d — ” 

“ \\Tiat ?” mterposed Mr. Weller, with great anxiety. " What *” 
“ — ^Pison his rum and water,” said Sam. 

“ No I " said Mr. Weller, shaking his son eagerly by the hand, 
“ would you raly, Sammy , would you, though ? " 

“ I would,” said Sam ” I wouldn't be too hard upon him at 
first. I’d drop him m the water-butt, and put the lid on ; and if 
I found he was insensible to kindness, I’d try the other persvasion ” 
The elder Mr, Weller bestowed a look of deep, unspeakable 
admiration on his son • and, having once more grasped his hand, 
walked slowly away, revolving in his mind the numerous refiec 
tions to which his advice had given rise, 

Sam looked after him, until he turned a corner of the road : 
and then set forward on his walk to London. He meditated, at 
firat, on the probable consequences of his own advice, and the 
^ hkcuhood and unlikelihood of his father’s adopting it. He dis- 
1 missed the subject from his mind, however, with the consolatory 
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i zefiection that tune alone vrould show; and this is the reflection 
• we would impress upon the reader. 

i CHAPTER XX^in 

A coon HtaiOUBEDCHRlSTUiSCmrTER CO^•7\I^^^*G Ac^or^Tor i 
WEDDIXG, AXD SOME OTHER SPOETS nrilDF V, HtCh ^1 Ti 01 (.U tV 
THEIB WAY, EVEX AS GOOD CISTOUS 'U1 PI VOP IT'l 1 ' VPl XO? 

QUITE 60 HEUGlOrSLY KEPT UP. IX THESE DEGESLE^TP TiilEE 

As brisk as bees, if not altogether as light os fairic", did the foar 
Pickwickians assemble on the morning of the twerti -second day 
of December, in the year of grace in which these their fa’t’ifuIN - 
recorded adventures, were undertaken and ncconphshod Chr <•*.- 

mas was close at hand, in all his blufi and hearty honesty ; it 
isas the season of hospitalitj', memnient, and op ‘R'I nn^d* 
ness, the old vear was preparing, like an ancient philosopher, 
to call his friends around him, and amidst the sound of ft a'* mg 
and revelry to pass gently and calmly away Ga% rnd merry 
was the time, and gay and merry were at Ic’st four o* the numer- 
ous hearts that were gladdened by its coining 
And numerous indeed arc the hearts to i\hi( h Chr '(ri’i': hriiiKS 
a brief season of happiness and enjoyment How man fii iilte«, 
whose members have been dispersed and scattered far n’ni wide, 
m the restless struggles of life, are then rc-unitcd, and mn t once 
again mthat happy state of companionship and mu*i a' pood-i.ill, 
which IS a source of such pure and unalloyed delight and one so 
incompatible with the care and sorrows of the world, riat the 
religious belief of tbo most civilised nnt’ons, and the nide tradi- 
tions of the rouchest saiagcs, alilre number it amonc t' e llr^t joiw 
of a future condition of existence, pro% .dcd for the blest and h"ppi ! 
How many old recollections, and how many doriinni svnipai>'i( 
does Christmas time awaken' 

We write these words now, many miles distant from the spot 
: at which, vear after year, we met on that day, a incrrv n*’d ]o> i' is 
! circle JIany of the hearts that throbb'd so gady then ''.>ve 
teased to beat, many of the looks that chone so bnnh'Iv t'-rn, 

' have ceased to glow, the hands wc grasped, haae '~o n loM; 

. the eyes wo souEht, have liid their lustre sn the grave and yet 
the old house, the room, the merry vo,ccs and sniilrm i.'c''s,tho 
jest, the laugh, the most minute and trivial circuin'=taticc" con- 
nected with those Lrppy mcctincs, crowd upon our m.rd at each 
5 recurrence of the season, as li the last assemblage 1 ad l>'-> n but 
■ yesterday! Happy, happy Ginstmas. that can" win t's b'ch to 
the delusions of our childt<b days, that can rtcal to the c'd 
f man the pleasures of his youth , that can transport e-idor 
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and the traveller, thousands of miles away, back to his own fire- 
side and his quiet home • 

But we are so taken up and occupied with the good quahties 
of this saint Christmas, that we are keeping Mr. Pickwick, and his 
fnends waitmg in the cold on the outside of the Muggleton coach, 
which they have just attained, well wrapped up in great-coats, 
shawls, and comforters The portmanteaus and carpet-bags 
have been stowed away, and Mr. Weller and the guard are en- 
deavouring to insinuate into the fore-boot a huge cod-fish several 
sizes too large for it — ^which is snugly packed up, m a long brown 
basket, with a layer of straw over the top, and which has been 
left to the last, in order that he may repose in safety on the half- 
dozen barrels of real native oysters, all the property of Mr. Pick- 
wick, which have been arranged in regular order at the bottom 
of the receptacle. The mterest displayed m Mr. Pickwick’s 
countenance is most intense, as Mr. Weller and the guard try to 
squeeze the cod-fish into the boot, first head first, and then tail first, 
and then top upward, and then bottom upward, and then side-ways, 
and then long-ways, all of which artifices the implacable cod-&h 
sturdily resists, until the guard accidentally hits him in the very 
middle of the basket, whereupon he suddenly disappears into 
the boot, and with him, the head and shoulders of the guard him- 
self, who, not calculating upon so sudden a cessation of the passive 
resistance of the cod-fish, experiences a very tmexpected shock, 
to the unsmotherable delight of all the porters and bystanders 
Upon this, Mr Pickwick smiles with great good-humour, and 
drawing a shilling from his waistcoat pocket, begs the guard, 
as he picks himself out of the boot, to dri& his health in a glass of 
hot brandy and water; at which the guard smiles too, and Slessrs. 
Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman, all smile m company. The 
guard and Mr. Weller disappear for five minutes : most probably 
to get the hot brandy and water, for they smell very strongly 
of it, when they return, the coachman mounts to the box, Mr. 
Weller jumps up behind, the Pickwickians pull their coats round 
their legs and their shawls over them noses, the helpers pull the 
horse-cloths off, the coachman shouts out a cheery “ All right," 
and away they go. 

They have rumbled through the streets, and jolted over the 
stones, and at length reach the wide and open country. The 
wheels slam over the hard and frosty ground : and the horses, 
bursting into a canter at a smart crack of the whip, step along the 
^ behind them : coach, passengers, cod-fish, 

oyster barrels, and aU were but a feather at their heels Thev 
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bare descended a gentle slope, and enter upon a level, as co'n:n:t 
and dry as a solid block of marble, two miles long. Anot^tr 
crack of tbe whip, and on they speed, at a smart gaili^p * t’;e iior 
tossing their heads and rattling the hirnc"', as if in cx> ’hr-l'i’- 
at the rapidity of the motion : while the coachman, holding v h.p 
and reins in one hand, takes ofi his hat with the other, and ra^itiT'*:; 
it on his knees, pulls out his handkerchief, and tinpes lu? forehead 
partly because he has a habit of doing it, and partly because it'« 
as well to show the passengers how cool he is, and what an ca y 
thing it is to drive four-m-hand, when you hv,e had as much 
practice as he has Having done this \ery leisurely (oth* 
the effect would be materially impaired), he replace* i is haadk> r- 
chief, pulls on his hat, adjusts his gloves, squares h's t Ibo s, t r- ''Ijs 
thewlup again, and on they speed more mcrrly than btfoa' 

A few small houses, scattered on cither s.dc of th*' road, betol ‘m 
the entrance to some town or village The liicly i.ot.s of tuo 
guard's key-bugle vibrate in the clear co^d air, and wake un i’’e 
old gentleman inside, who, carefully Icttinc down the wiTido.v- 
sash half-way, and standing sentry over the air, talvo* a short 
peep out, and then carefully pulling it up rgain informs the o' I w 
inside that they're going to change directly , on which the other 
inside wakes himself up, and determines to postpone In* ne^t nap 
until after the stoppage. Again the bugle sounds lustily fonh, 
and rouses the cottager's wife and children, who peep out at the 
house-door, and watch the coach till it turns the corner, uhen 
they once more crouch round the blazing fire, and throw on ano'hT 
log of wood against father comes lio..ie ; while father hiins U, 
a full mile off, has just exchanged a friendly nod \ I'h the 
coachman, and turned round to take a good long sta'm at t^'o 
vehicle rs it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach ra' ties thri'uch 
the lU-pavcd streets of a country-town ; and t^ie coachman, 
undoing the buclde which keeps his nbauds tozi’thcr, prep ar. s 
to throw them off the moment he stops. Mr. Ihclrwick c;n'’rgvs 
from his coat collar, and looks about him with creat curiosity; 

' perceiving which, the coachman informs ilr. Pick tick of ti.a 
name of the town, and tells him it was market-day yo'tcrday, 
j both of which pieces of information Mr P'ckvnck retail- to tiis 
' fellow-p.assongers ; w hereupon they ciaercc from their coat cs !l its 
' too, and look about them also Mm Winkle, ..ho ''ts at *’o 
extreme edge, with one Ics dangling in the air, i* nearly precipi- 
tated into the street, as the co-cli twists round the sharp comet 
by the cheesemonger's shop, and turns into the m.arl:ct-p!acc ; 
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and before Mr. Snodgrass, 'ifho sits next to bun, bas lecoveicd 
from bis alarm, they pull up at tbe um yard, vrbeie tbe fresb 
borses, witb clotbs on, are already 'waitmg. Tbe coacbman 
tbrows dorra tbe reins and gets down bimself, and tbe other out- 
side passengers drop down also : except those who have no great 
confidence in their abdity to get up again : and they remain 
where they are, and stamp then: feet against tbe coach to warm 
them — ^looking, with longing eyes and red noses, at tbe bright 
fire in tbe inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with red hemes which 
ornament tbe wmdow 

But tbe guard has debvered at tbe corn-dealer’s shop tbe 
brown paper packet be took out of the bttle pouch which hangs 
over his shoulder by a leathern strap ; and has seen the horses 
carefully put to , and has thrown on the pavement the saddle 
which was brought from London on the coach-roof, and has 
assisted m the conference between the coachman and the hostler 
about the grey mare that hurt her off-fore leg last Tuesday ; and 
he and Mr. Weller are aU nght behmd, and the coachman is all 
right m front, and the old gentleman inside, who has kept the 
window down full two mches all this time, has pulled it up agam, 
and the cloths are ofi, and they are all ready for starting, except 
the “ two stout gentlemen,” whom the coachman mquires after 
with some impatience. Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, 
and Sam Weller, and Mr Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, and all the 
hostlers, and every one of the idlers, who are more in number 
than all the others put together, shout for the missing gentlemen 
as loud as they can bawl A distant response is heard from the 
yard, and Mr Pickwick and Mr Tupman come runmng down it, 
qmte out of breath, for they have been havmg a glass of ale 
a piece, and Mr Pickwick’s fingers are so cold that he has been full 
five minutes before he could find the sixpence to pay for it. The 
coachman shouts an admomtory “ Now then, gen’lm’n > ” the 
guard re-echoes it , the old gentleman inside thinks it a very 
extraordinary thmg that people will get down when they Icnow 
there isn’t l^e for it , Mr. Pickwick struggles up on one side, 
hir Tupman on the other; hir Winkle cries “AU right;” and 
oil they start. Shawls are pulled up, coat collars are re-adjusted, 
the pavement ceases, the houses disappear, and they are once 
agam dashing along the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing 
m their •faces, and gladdening their very hearts within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends by the 
Muggleton Telegraph, on their way to Dmgley DeU , and at 
three o clock that afternoon they all stood, high and dry, safe 
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: and sound, hale and heart}', upon the steps of the Blue L'on 
» having taken on the road quite enough of ale and brandv te 
: enable them to bid defiance to the frost that vas binding up the 
■ earth in its iron fetters, and voavmg its beautiful net-work uron 
‘ the trees and hedges Mr. Pickwick was btisiiv cnge'-cd in 
. countmg the barrels of oysters and superintending the di-'nl'T- 
: ment of the cod-fish, when he felt hunsclf gently pulled b.' t'lo 
; skirts of the coat Looldng round, he disco\crcd that the 
individual who resorted to this mode of catching h’s attert on 
was no other than 3Ir Wardlc’s favountc page, bott^'r laiom to 
• the readers of this unvarnished history, by the di=;:ingui«h)ng 
: appellation of the fat boy 
“ Aha ' ” said Mr. Pickwick 
“ Alia ' ” said the fat boy. 

, As he said it, he glanced from the cod-fish to the oystcr-l aird*;, 

; and chuckled joyously. Ho was fatter than c\cr 

“ Well, you look rosy enough, my young friend." «iid Mr 
Pickwick 

" I’ve been asleep, right m front of the tap-room fire,” re]'i'<'d 
the fat boy, who had heated hmisclf to the colour of a new c'lim- 
ncy-pot, in the course of an hour's nap “ Ma-s'er rent me o\ r' 
with the shay-c.art, to carry your luggage up to the house He'd 
ha' sent some saddle-horses, but he thouglit you’d rather wall 
j being a cold day” 

, “ Yes, } cs," said 5Ir. Pickwick, hastily, for be reuicmben d 

how they had travelled over nearly the same g^oui a on a pre 
vious occasion ‘‘Yes wc would rather t.alk litre, ?a*ii ’ " 

\ “ Sir,” said Mr Weller 

j “Help Mr M.ardlc's senant to pat the pad .age^ mio t r c.art, 
f. and then ride on with him Wc wall w.alk forward a*, ortc ’ 

Having given this direction, and settled with ti'e co.achman, 
r Mr Pickwick and lus three fr.end*; stnick into the footpath .acro'^« 
L the fields, and walked bn'Uy awav, leaving Jlr Weder and the 
fat boy confronted together for the fir=t time Sarn 'oot ed at 
the fat boy with gto.at aslonishmem but wit'iout saving a wrrd , 
^ and began to stow the lugg.age rapidlv awav in t'le ca*t while 
, the fat boy stood quietly by, and seenv-d to ihink u a ver. luler- 
, os' mu sort of thin" to sec 5Ir Weller working by h”: c'Jf 
, “ Ihere,” E.aid Sam, throw inc m the last carpet-bag ” Tnew* 

they are ' " 

^ “ Yes,” said the lat boy.ma \ cry 'af";fied tone, ” there they a*« ” 

I . “ Yell, young twentv stun," said Sam, “ you're a mrc speanen 

of a prize boy, } ou are ! " 
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“ Thank'ee,” said the fat boy. 

“ You ain’t got nothin’ on yonr mind as makes you fret yourself, 
have you ? " inquired Sam. 

“ 2sot as I knows on,” replied the fat boy. 

I should rayther ha’ thought, to look at you, that you was a 
labourm’ under an unrequited attachment to some young ’oo* 
man,” said Sam. 

The fat boy shook his head. 

“ Veil," said Sam, “ I’m glad to hear it. Do you ever drink 
anythin’ ^ ” 

“ I likes eating, better,” replied the boy. 

” Ah,” said Sam, “ I should ha’ s’posed that ; but what I 
mean is, should you like a drop of anythin’ as 'd warm you I but 
I s'pose you never was cold, with aU them elastic fixtures, was 
you * ” 

“ Sometimes,” replied the boy ; “ and I likes a drop of some* 
,mng, when it’s good.” 

“ Oh, you do, do you ! ” said Sam, “ come this way, then » ” 
The Blue Lion tap was soon gained, and the fat boy swallowed 
a glass of liquor without so much as wmking ; a feat which con* 
aiderably advanced him in Mr Weller’s good opinion. Mr. 
Weller havmg transacted a similar piece of busmess on his own 
account, they got into the cart. 

” Can you drive ^ ” said the fat boy. 

” I should rayther think so,” rephed Sam. 

“ There, then,” said the fat boy, puttmg the reins in his hand, 
and pomting up a lane, “ it’s as straight as you can go ; you 
can’t miss it.” 

With these words, the fat boy laid himself affectionately down 
by the side of the cod-fish * and placing an oyster-barrel under 
his head for a pillow, fell asleep instantaneously. 

“ Well," said Sam, “ of all the cool boys ever I set my eyes on, 
this here young, gen’l’m’n is the coolest Come, wake up young 
-dropsy ! " 

_ But as young dropsy evmced no symptoms of returning anima- 
tion, Sam Weller sat himself down in front of the cart, and start- 
ing the old horse with a jerk of the rein, jogged steadily on, towards 
Manor Farm. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pickwick and his friends having walked their 
blood into active circulation, proceeded cheerfully on. The paths 
wetc^rd ; the grass was crisp and frosly ; the air had a fine, 
coldncM ; and the rapid approach of the grey twi* 
ng (slate-coloured is a better term in frosty weather) made theoi 
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look forward with pleasant anticipation to the coinfo'is vhtch 
awaited them at their hospitable entertainer's It vas the s'I’t 
yor of afternoon that might induce a couple of chleriy pent^cni# r. 
in a lonely field, to take oft their great-coats and phv at leap- 
frog in pure lightness of heart and gaiety , and we firmly l>ch'’vf 
nn that had Sir Tupman at that moment proCcred “ a Inch " Mr 
“ 1 Pickwick would have accepted his offer with the utmost avmity 
However, Mr Tupman did not volunteer any such aecom’im It 
tion and the friends walked on, conversing merrily t'fi 
zb turned into a lane they had to cross, the sound of many vo o'*' 
burst upon their ears ; and before they had c\ en had ’tim<‘ to 
form a guess to whom they belonged, they walked into the '.rn- 
c, centre of the party who were eicpccting their arrnal — a f-c: 
;i: which was first notified to the Pickmcknns, by the loud " lur- 
ai rah,” which burst from old IVardlc’s lips, when tlicy appe-nd 
in sight 

c Fust, there was IVardle himself, looking if po^iMc more jolly 
than ever , then there were Bella and her faithful Tnivdlc , and 
I lastly, there were Emily and some eight or ten younc hdics who 
had all come down to the wedding, which was to take phcc n^vt 
j day, and who were m as Jmppy and important a si ate a-* yo irg 
j ladies usually are, on such momentous occasions ; and they v e-e 
j one and all, startling the fields and lanes, far and wide, w.th 
their frolic and laughter 

The ceremony of introduction, under such circamstanrrs, v a*^ 
veiy soon performed, or aae should rather say that the introdnr- 
l; tion was soon over, without any ceremony at all In two minutC! 

1 thereafter, Mr Pickwick w,as joking with the young ladio? who 
' wouldn't come over the stile while he looked — or who I'aving 
pretty feet and uncvccptionahle anlJea, preferred 'Standing on 
pc the top-rail for five minutes or so, declaring that thev were tor 
frightened to move — with as much case and ab-fnee of rcer-rtr 
.„[ or constraint, as if he had fcnowm them for life It la worthy of 
r : remark, too, that Jlr. Snodgrass oflercd Emilv far more aa«''fiane<' 
than the absolute terrors of the stile (although it waa full three 
feet high, and had only a couple of stcpping-stonca) would ar' m 
'tf to require , while one black-eyed young lady in a very nice little 
pair of boots with fur round the top, was obaerved to ac'cam ve-y 
loudly, when Mr M'lnklc oflercd to help her ovc” 

[ti All this was very snug and pleasant And when the difi'e.dthe 
pj of the stile were at last surmounted, and thev once more entered 
jj, on the open field, old Wardlc informed Mr Pick w irk how they had 
-•( all been down in a bodv to mapect the furniture and ft1intr«*up 
ili 
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of the house, -vrhich the young couple were to tenant, after the 
Christmas holidays ; at which coznmunicatiou Bella and Trundle 
both coloured up, as red as the fat boy after the tap-room fire ; 
and the young lady with the black eyes and the fm: round the 
boots, whispered something in Emily^s ear, and then glanced 
archly at Sir. Snodgrass : to which Emily responded that she 
was a foolish girl, but turned very red, notwithstanding ; and 
Mr Snodgrassjwho was as modest as ah great gemuses usually 
are, felt the crimson nsmg to the crown of his head, and devoutly 
wished in the inmost recesses of his own heart that the young 
lady aforesaid, with her black eyes, and her archness, and her 
boots with the fur round the top, were all comfortably deposited 
in the adjacent county 

But if they were social and happy outside the house, what was 
the warmth and cordiality of their reception when they reached 
the farm > The very servants grinned with pleasure at sight of 
Mr Pickwick; and Emma bestowed a half-demure, half-impu- 
dent, and all pretty, look of recogmtion, on Mr. Tupman, winch 
was enough to make the statue of Bonaparte m the passage, 
unfold his arms, and clasp her within them. 

The old lady was seated m customary state in the front parlour, 
but she was rather cross, and, by consequence, most particularly 
deaf. She never went out herself, and like a great many other 
old ladies of the same stamp, she was apt to consider it an act of 
domestic treason, if anybody else took the hberty of doing what 
she couldn't So, bless her old soul, she sat as upright as she 
could, m her great chair, and looked as fierce as might be — ^and 
that was benevolent after all. 

“ Mother,” said Wardle, “ Mr. Pickwick. You recollect him ? ” 

“ Never mind,” replied the old lady with great dignity. “ Don’t 
trouble Mr. Pickwick about an old creetur like me. Nobody cares 
about me now, and it’s very nat’ral they shouldn’t.” Here the 
old lady tossed her head, and smoothed down her lavender- 
coloured silk dress, with trembling hands. 

" Come, come, ma’am,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I can’t let you 
cut an old fneud in this way. I have come down expressly to 
have a long talk, and another rubber with you ; and we’U show 
these boys and girls how to dance a minuet, before they’re eight- 
and-forty hours older” 

The old lady was rapidly giving way, but she cUd not like to 
do it all at once; so she only said, "Ah! I can’t hear 
mm’ " 

" Nonsense, mother,” said Wardle. “ Come, come, don’t be 
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cross, there's a good soul EecoUcct Bella ; come, rou must l.e'p 
her spuits up, poor girl ” 

The good old lady heard this, for her lip quivered as her sea 
said it. But age has its little infirmities of temper, rud «hc vas 
not quite brought round yet So, she Euiociw!'''d do rn tb"* 
lavender-coloured dress again, and turning to Mr Pic’ '\-;ei: sa*d, 
"Ah, Mr. Pickwict, young people i^as verv duTircuJ, vhen I 
iras a girl " 

“ Ko doubt of that, ma'am," said Mr Picknic! " a»'d t’ it’s 
the reason rvhy I would make mueh of the few that ha\c anv 
traces of the old stock," — rnd saying this, Mr Pic’ vie’ r' .‘Iv 
pulled Bella towards him, and bestowing a Ijss upon h<-r forcli‘'".d, 
bade her sit down on the little stool at her grardTrothcr’* f < • 
Whether the expression of her countenance as it ^ "s r..’*!.! 
towards the old lady’s face, called up a t^rninhi of old time-, or 
■whether the old lady was touched by Jfr Pieki. icl.’s ailf ct'ona'.; 
good nature, or wllate^cr was the cause, she i .as fairly ii'iU^'d , 
BO she throw herself on her grand-dauglittr's rcc'*, and a’l the 
little ill-humour evaporated in a gu«h of silent tear' 

A happy party they were, that nicht Seda**' and “f'limn 
were the score of rubbers in which Mr. Pickwick and tii<' oM lady 
played together , uproarious was the mirth of the roanJ tab!' 
Long after the ladies had retired, did the hot elder wne, a *’l 
qualified inth brandy and spice, go round, and round, and round 
again; and sound was the sleep and pleasant were the drc'n”* 
that followed. It is a remarkable fact that those of Mr P"o]- 
grass bore constant reference to Emily Wardlc ; and t* a* the 
principal figure in Mr MmWe's visions was a yoarc; la.c \ th 
black eyes, an arch smile, and a paj of reman at iv tree boon* 
•with fur round the tops 

Mr. Piclrwick was awakened, early m the mo*mnc. by a huM 
of voices and a pattering of feet, sufScient to rolls'* <1,^ f-* 
boy from lus bcaa-y slumbers He sat up in b-'d and h''t<'nr * 
The female servants and female Msitors were nirninc co :*^an:*'* 
to and fro, and tbero were such inuhitudii-oi'.s dii'a*;’'- h>r 
Lot water, such repeated outcries for medics and thnrd. ,-'j 'o 
many half-suppressed entreafes of “ Ob, do come a^d * m'*, 

there’s a dear’ " that Mr. P'ckv.ck in his inroecrc'* I'.a.i to 
imagine that something dreadful must have occiirrcxl \'’'a 
he grew more awake, and reniemhcrrd the wcddi T; '* <•* '•**- 
sion being an imnortart one lie dressed him ‘’If '% O' pec di - 
care, and descended to the brca’xjost room 

There were all the fenmlc sera ants m a b-an U'w jaifown of 
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pink muslin gowns with white bows in their caps, running about 
the house in a state of excitement and agitation which it would 
be impossible to describe. The old lady was dressed out m a 
brocaded gown which had not seen the light for twenty years, 
saving and excepting such truant rays as had stolen through 
the chinks in the box in which it had been lam by, during the 
whole time. Mr. Trundle was in high feather and spirits, but 
a little nervous withal. The hearty old landlord was trying 
to look very cheerful and unconcerned, but failmg signally in 
the attempt. All the girls were in tears and white muslin, except 
a select two or three who were being honoured with a private 
view of the bride and bndesmaids, upstairs All the Pickwicldana 
were in most blooming array ; and there was a terrific roarmg 
on the grass m front of the house, occasioned by all the men, 
boys, and hobbledehoys attached to the farm, each of whom 
had got a white bow in his button-hole, and all of whom were 
cheering with might and main* being incited thereunto, and 
stimulated therein, by the precept and example of Mr. Samuel 
Weller, who had managed to become mighty popular already, 
and was as much at home as if he had been born on the land. 

A wedding is a licensed subject to joke upon, but there really 
is no great joke in the matter after all ; — we speak merely of the 
ceremony, and "beg it to be distmctly understood that we indulge 
in no hidden sarcasm upon a mamed life. Mixed up with the 
pleasure and joy of the occasion, are the many regrets at quitting 
home, the tears of parting between parent and child, the con- 
sciousness of leaving the dearest and kindest friends of the happiest 
portion of human life, to encoimter its cares and troubles with 
others still untned and little known : natural feelings which we 
would not render this chapter mournful by describing, and 
which we should be still more unwilling to be supposed to riicule 
lAit us briefly say, then, that the ceremony was performed by 
the old clergyman, in the parish church of Dingley Dell, and that 
Mr. Pickwick’s name is attached to the register, still preserved 
in the vestry thereof ; that the young lady with the black eyes 
signed her name in a very unsteady and tremulous manner ; 
that Emily^ s signature, as the other bridesmaid, is nearly illegible ; 
that it all went off in very admirable style ; that the young ladies 
generally thought it far less shocking than they had expected ; 
and that although the owner of the black eyes and the arch smile 
inform^^ Mr. Winkle that she was sure she could never submit 
ji ^ ®®ything so dreadful, we have the very best reasons for thinking 
e was mistaken. To all this, we may add, that Mr Pickwick 
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was the first who saluted the bndc, and that in so doing, ht thre r 
over her neck a rich gold watch and chain, which no mortal c\c3 
but the jeweller’s had ever beheld before. Then, the old churtr'i 
bell rang as gaily as it could, and they all returned to brLaHa<t 
“ Vere does the mince pies go, young onium cater ^ " ■'aid 
Sir WeUet to the fat boy, as he ass’sted m layinc out Such artidci 
of consumption as had not been duly arrangid on the prcaious 
night 

The fat boy pointed to the destination of th" pws 
“ Wery good,” said Sam, “stick a bit o' C*»n«tnias in 'cm 
T’other dish opposite. There; now we look rnd com- 

fortable, as the father said \cn he cut hi*< htt'c boy’s head ofi, 
to cure him o’ squintin’.” 

As ^Ir Weller made the comparison, he fell bick a s*^p o* 
two, to give full cliect to it, and surveyed the prcparation.a with 
the utmost satisfaction 

“ Wardle," said Mr Pickwick, almost as 'oon as they r-cr<' 
all seated, “ a glass of wine, m honour of this I’lppj oec-a-'ni » ” 
" I shall be delighted, my boy,” said Wardle. ” Joe — dann 
that boy, he's gone to sleep." 

" No, I am't,sir,” replied the fat boy, starting npfromar»'r otj 
cornet, where, like the patron saint of fat boy«— -the imnortal 
Horner — he had been devouring a Clm«tiras pic . though not 
■with the coolness and deliberation which cl'araclcriscd tliat 
young gentleman’s proceedmgs 
“ Pill Mr. Pickwick’s glass " 

" Yes, sir." 

The fat boy filled Mr Pickwick’s ghss, and then retired behird 
his master’s chair, from whence he watched the phy of the l'ni’.e* 
and forks, and the progress of the choice raor-ils from the di^^’e? 
to the mouths of the con’pany, with a k.nd of dark a'-d glocuny 
joy that was most imprc'rivc. 

“ God bless you, old fellow!" taid Mr Pickwick 
“ Same to you, my boy,” rephed Wardle ; and they pledged 
each other, heartily. 

“ Mrs Wardle,” £.aid Mr Pic'cwick, “ we old folks nu't have 
a glass of wine together, in honour of this joWul event " 

The old lady was m a state of great grandeur just then, for 
she was sitting at the top of the table in the brocaded powr, 
witb her newly-married granddaughter on one s’de and Mr. 
Pickwick on the other, to do the caraing Mr. Pickwick had 
not spoken in a very loud tone, but she understood him at orcc. 
and drank off a full gloss of wine to his long life and happiness , 
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after wHcli the worthy old soul launched forth into a minute 
and particular account of her own weddmg, with a dissertation 
on the fashion of wearing high-heeled shoes, and some particulars 
concermng the life and adventures of the beautiful Lady Tolhm- 
glower, deceased : at all of which the old lady herself laughed 
very heartily indeed, and so did the young ladies too, for they 
were wondermg among themselves what on earth grandma was 
talking about. When they laughed, the old lady laughed ten 
times more heartily, and said that these always had been con- 
sidered capital stories : which caused them aU to laugh agam, 
and put the old lady into the very best of humours. Then, the 
cake was cut, and passed through the ring ; the young ladies 
saved pieces to put under their pillows to dream of their future 
husbands on ; and a great deal of blushmg and merriment was 
thereby occasioned. 

“ Mr. Miller," said Mr. Pickwick to his old acquaintance the 
hard-headed gentleman, “ a glass of wine * " 

“ With great satisfaction, Mr. Pickwick,” rephed the hard- 
headed gentleman, solemnly. 

“ You'll take me m * ” said the benevolent old clergyman. 

“ And me,” interposed his wife. 

" And me, and me,” said a couple of poor relations at the 
bottom of the table, who had eaten and drunk very heartily. 


and laughed at everything. 

Mr. Pickwick e^ressed his heartfelt delight at every additional 
suggestion ; and his eyes beamed with hilanty and cheerfulness 
“ Ladies and gentlemen," said Mr. Pickwick, suddenly nsmg. 
** Hear, hear ' Hear, hear * Hear, hear ! " cned Mr Weller, 
in the excitement of ids feelings. 

“ Call in all the servants,” cried old Wardle, interposing to 
prevent the public rebuke which hir. Weller would otherwise 
most indubitably have received from his master. " Give them 
a glass of wme each, to drink the toast m. Now, Piclnvick.” 

Amidst the silence of the company, the whispering of the 
women servants, and the awkward embarrassment of the men, 
Mr Pickv’ick proceeded. 

^ “ Ladies and gentlemen — no, I won’t say ladies and gentlemen, 
ril call you my friends, my dear fncnds, if the ladies wdl allow 

me to take so great a hberty ” 

Here Mr. Pickwick was interrupted by immense applause from 
e ladies, echoed by the gentlemen, during which the owner of 
heard to state that she could loss that 
Qcar Hr. Pickwick, ^^^lereupon Mr Winkle gaUantly mquired 
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petual hilanty; and the fat boy divided his time into small 
■alternate allotments of eatmg and sleeping. 

The dinner was as hearty an afEair as the breakfast, and was 
quite as noisy, without the tears. Then came the dessert and 
-some more toasts. Then came the tea and co&e , and then, 
the ball. 

The best sitting-room at Manor Parm was a good, long, dark- 
panelled room with a high chimney-piece, and a capacious chim- 
ney, up which you could have driven one of the new patent cabs, 
wheels and all. At the upper end of the room, seated in a shady 
bower of holly and evergreens, were the two best fiddlers, and 
the only harp, in all Muggleton. In all sorts of recesses, and 
on all kinds of brackets, stood massive old silver candlesticks 
with four branches each. The carpet was up, the candles burnt 
bright, the fire blazed and crackled on the hearth, and merry 
voices and hght-hearted laughter rang through the room. If 
any of the old English yeomen had turned mto fairies when they 
-died, it was just the place m which they would have held then: 
revels. 

If anything could have added to the interest of this agreeable 
scene, it wotdd have been the remarkable fact of Mr. Pickwick's 
appearing without his gaiters, for the first time within the memory 
of his oldest friends 

“ You mean to dance ? ” said Wardle. 


“ Of course I do,” replied Sir. Pickwick. “ Don’t you see I 
am dressed for the purpose * ” Mr. Pickwick called attention 
to his speckled silk stockmgs, and smartly tied pumps. 

“ You m silk stockings ! " exclaimed Jlr. Tupman jocosely. 

“ And why not, sir — ^why not ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, turmng 
•warmly upon him. 

“ Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn't wear 
them," responded Sir. Tupman. 

“ I imagine not, sir, I imagine not," said Mr. Pickwick in a 


very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found it was 
a scnous matter; so he looked grave, and said they were a 
pretty pattern. 

“I hope they are,” said Mr. Pickwick fixing his eyes upon his 
iricnd. “ You see nothmg extraordmary in the stockmgs, as 
itockings, I trust sir ? ” 

“Certainly not. Oh certainly not," repHed Mr. Tupman. He 
wa -ed aivay; and Mr. Picl^ck’s countenance resumed its 
■customaty benign expression. 
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“Wc are all ready, I believe,” said Mr. Pic^inc’*' wbo wa« 
stationed with the old lady at the top of 'the dan''o, and h /i 
already made four false starts, m his excessive anxiety to con.* 
mcnce 

“Then begm at once,” said Wardic “Xo.t’” 

Up struck the two fiddles and the one herp, and of! W(.nf 3{r 
Piclmck mto hands across, when there wis a go: cni tJaj inng 
of hands, and a cry of “ Stop, stop ’ ” 

“ What’s the matter ' ” said Mr Ihcl-wick vho \ as r>’ ly 
brought to, by the fiddles and harp dc’^istriii v.d cn ild 1 a’.c 
been stopped by no other earthly power, if the house had bc''n m 
fire 

“ Where’s Arabella Allen ? ” cned a doren \ oiccs 
“ And Winkle * " added Mr Tupman 
“ Here we arc ! ” exchimcd that gentleman, cmcrginc wi«h 
his pretty companion from the comer; ns he did so. it wouVi 
have been hard to tell which was the redder in the face, he or 
the young lady with the black eyes. 

" \\Tiat an extraordinary thing it is. Winkle,” 'aid Mr P<''1 - 
wick, rather pettislilj’, “ that you couldn't hnao taken \oirp' r»' 
before ” 

“ Not at all extraordinary," said Jlr Wmlde, 

“ AVcll," said Mr Pickivick, anth a voryexprr«n<' smile, r« i i‘ 
eyes rested on Arabella, “ veil, I don’t think that it tfa» eM’’a- 
ordmary, cither, after all ” 
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after it ; and when Mr. Pickwick awoke, late the next morning, 
he had a confused recollection having, severally and confidentially, 
invited somewhere about five-and-forty people to dme with him at 
the George and Vulture, the very first time they came to London ; 
which Mr. Pickwick rightly considered a pretty certain mdication 
of his having taken somethmg besides exercise, on the previous 
night. 

“ And so your family has games m the kitchen to-night, my dear, 
has they ? " inquired Sam of Emma. 

“ Yes, Mr. Weller," rephed Emma , “ we always have on 
Christmas eve. Master wouldn’t neglect to keep it up on any 
account ” 

“ Your master’s a wery pretty notion of keepin* anythm' up, 
my dear,” said Mr. Weller ; “ I never see such a sensible sort of 
man as he is, or such a reg’lar gen’l’m’n ” 

“ Oh, that he is < ’’ said the fat boy, jommgm the conversation ; 

don’t he breed nice pork ! ” The fat youth gave a semi-canni- 
balic leer at Mr. Weller, as he thought of the roast legs’and gravy. 

“ Oh, you’ve woke up, at last, have you * ” said Sam. 

The fat boy nodded. 

” rU tell you what it is, young boa constructer,” said Mr. 
Weller, imprestively ; “if you don't sleep a little less, and 
exercise a little more, wen you comes to be a man you’ll lay your- 
self open to the same sort of personal inconwenience as was in- 
flicted on the old gen’I’m’n as wore the pigtail " 

“ What did they do to him ? " inquired the fat boy, in a falter- 


mg voice. 

“ I’m a-goin’ to tell you,” rephed Mr Weller ; “ he was one o’ 
the largest patterns as was ever turned out — ^reg’lar fat man, 
as hadn’t caught a glimpse of his own shoes for five-and-forty 
year ” 

“ Lor ! ” exclaimed Emma. 

“No, that he hadn’t, my dear," said Mr. Weller; “and if 
you’d put an exact model of his own lege on the dinin* table 
afore him, he^ wouldn’t ha’ known ’em. Well, he always walks 
to his office with a wery handsome gold watch-chain hang ing out, 
about a foot and a quarter ; and a gold watch in his fob pocket 
as was worth — ^I'm afraid to say how much, but as much as a 
wateh can be a large, heavy, round manafacter, as stout for a 
for a man, and with a big face m proportion. 
fS? fetter not car^ that 'ere watch,’ says the old gen’l’m'n’s 

i they. ‘ Shall I ? ' says he. 

ics, you wiU, says they. ‘Veil.’ savs he, ‘ I should lie to 
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Eee the thief as could get this here rva*ch out, fo- I'm blest f J 
ever can, it’s such a tidit fit,’ sivs he ; * a^-d vc^e^cr I vr. it? t« 
know what's o’clock, I'm obliged to stare mto t,*c bakers' t' e;'-,' 
he says. Well, then he laughs as hearty as if be was ncoi^i' t<- 
pieces, and out ho walks agm’ with his po" dered hc'^d a^d p 
and rolls down the Strand ^^th the chaui hanmn' out fi.'i’.er tha" 
ever, and the great round watch almost hustm' throuch v 
kersey smalls. There wam’t a p»ckpoctct in all Lo ae. ■>< 
didn't take a pull at that chain, but the chain 'ud i c\cr !>• 
and the watch 'ud never come out, so they soon got : :c 1 f> 
draggmg such a heavy old ger'l'm'n a’o c the pa>t.nc ' <1 
he’d go home and laugh till the pigtail wibra{<yl bke th'' p- dtr- 
lum of a Dutch clock At last, one day the otf uCi.'i'ir’n \ a'- . 
rollin' along, and he sees a pickpock'^t as be In o«*d by ?'i;' t 
a-comin' up, arm in arm vith a little bov % i‘h a or** larg" 1 * i 
* Here’s a game,' snvs the o'd gcn'l'ni'n to hni''’h * tic, r> 
a-gom' to have another try, but it won’t do * ' > I c b' « 

a-chucklm’ wery hearty, ven, all of a sjddc ,1'* l‘'’f 1 ">• 
leaves hold of the pickpocket’s arm, and m«l'cs hc-dforem'-’-t 
straight into the old goa'l m'n's stomac’i, at d for a Uior* t 
doubles him right up vith the pain ' Mt, dt- ' ' r s * 1 1 t'l 
gcn'l’m’n. 'All right, sir.’ says the p.ckpockft. is''-; ' 

m his car. .Vnd wen he come straight rgn, ‘1 c w-tth -d t’ , i 
was gone, and what's worse than tha*, the o’ t cenTn.'* 's d'g, ,o i 
was all wrong ever artervards, to the wem* I 'H day of bi*; Id' , 
so just you look about yon, young fellc’’ and ta' e caic yr a den't 
get too fat ” 

As ilr. Weller coiicluded this moral talc, w,th vh'ch t’ e fas 
boy appeared much afictted, they all t'li' p rep I'rC'I to t’ *> larc* 
kitchen, m which the family were by this time a' •’ib’‘'d. acco'^’- 
mg to annual custom on Ginstmas eac, observed by old WrnV 
fore fathers from tunc immcn'ori'"!. 

From tbe centre of tbc cc.ling of this kitcb''n, o’ i Wan'b' h i 
just suspended, with hi' o.vn ha’’ds a huge bra* cb cf v “’'v 
and this same brai ch of misMetoc instrniai poasl. gave ri'c >. 
scene of general ard most delightful strugglr g a d f j' p » 
in the m’dst of which, Mr Pickwick, ••rii'i a cali'".t'v that v . u’ i 
have done honour to a dcscci.dart of Lady To'.'.’' ’c’av.pr ipt* V 
took the old h'-dy by the ba’ d ’od her hpi cath thp ny-.,: p’ 

ard saluted her in a'l to in* 'y a’-d dtcowim Ti ■' <>1 1 I ' ' p ', ! • 
mitteil to this p'cee of prececal |>oht''’-ess witli r” t ’'0 di” ’ p 
winch befitted so importa’ t aid scriens a ‘■'•’.c'n hv tk*' 
younger h'dics not beirg so *1 umughiv imhu' i *' *t’ a ' j ■ 
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stitioTis veneration for the custom : or imagining that the value 
of a salute is very much enhanced if it cost a little trouble to 
obtain it . screamed and struggled, and ran into comers, and 
threatened and remonstrated, and did everything but leave the 
room, until some of the less adventurous gentlemen were oh the 
point of desisting, when they all at once found it useless to resist 
any longer, and submitted to be kissed with a good grace Mr. 
Winkl e kissed the young lady with the black eyes, andhir Snod- 
grass kissed Emily, and Sir Weller, not bemg particular 
about the form of being tmder the mistletoe, kissed Emma and 
the other female servants, just as he caught them. As to the 
poor relations, they kissed everybody, not even ezeeptmg the 
plamer portions of the young-lady visitors, who, m their ex- 
cessive confusion, ran nght under the mistletoe, as soon as it 
was hung up, without knowing it ! Wardle stood with his back 
to the &e, surveymg the whole scene, with the utmost satis- 
faction , and the fat boy took the opportunity of appropnatmg. 
to his own use, and summanly devourmg, a particularly fine 
mince-pie, that had been carefully put by, for somebody else 
Now, the screammghad subtided, and faces were m a glow, and 
curls ma tangle, and Mr. Pickwick, after kissmg the old lady as 
before mentioned, was standmg tmder the mistletoe, lookmg with 
a very pleased countenance on all that was passmg around him, 
when the young lady with the black eyes, after a httle whispering 
with the other young ladies, made a sudden dart forward, and, 
putting her atm round Mr. Pickwick's neck, saluted him afi[ec- 
tionately on the left cheek; and before Mr Pickwick distinctly, 
knew what was the matter, he was surrounded by the whole body 
and kissed by every one of them. 


It was a pleasant thing to see Sir. Pickwick in the centre of 
the group, now pulled tlM way, and then that, and first kissed 
on the chin, and then on the nose, and then on the spectacles * 
and to hear the peals of lau^ter which were raised on ever j 
side ; but it was a still more pleasant thmg to see Mr. Pickwick, 
bhnded shortly afterwards with a silk handkerchief, falling up 
agamst the wall, and scrambhng mto comers, and gomg through 
all the mysteries of blmd-man's boix, with the utmost relish 
for the game, until at last he caught one of the poor relations, and 
then had to evade the blmd-man himself, which he did with a 
mmblcness and agility that elicited the admiration and applause 
oL all behold^ The poor relations caught the people who they 
ought would hke it, and, when the game flagged, got caught 
themBclves. \yhen they were all tirwl of bhnd-man’s bufi. 


Ansmtkt-^ 
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there vas a great game at saap-aragco, a^'d vLen i; 
enough vere bumei Tdtk that, and a'f thr ra.s ns ve-e 
th^ sat dotm bv the huge nre oi blazi’-n to a s”t s a ‘r*' 
supper, and a ndghtv bovl o£ ~iLSiaiI some*” irc smaller tla- 
an ordinary trash-housa copper, in vrhiah the lo- app cs vere 
Lissffig and bubbling trith a rich look, and a jo^y soCrd, zL »t 
■srere perfectly iires^.ble. 

“ This,” said ilr. Picksnck. Ico’nng round hira " th^ 1- 
indeed, comfort.” 

‘ Our mvariable custom.” replied Ulr. ■’PTardh. “ Everybrd’ 
E*t3 dorm vuth us on Christmas ere as yen s:e them nor- — 
sermuts and all ; ar d here ve -vran unt J tha c’oek st:.l.-s t'~clv<. 
to usher Chnstmas ir and hsgnils the tunt mth forfe ts and c'i 
stones. Trundle my boy, rake up the 5re.” 

Up £eir the bright sparis in myriads as e i^'cs ~crs EZirrt ^ 
The deep red blaze sent forth a rich cio~, that pi-etmted h*e' 
the northest comer of the room, and cast .ts clccrinl trrt cr 
every face. 

“Come,” sa’d T7ardle, “a so’-g — a Chris^uvis song! Id 
gi'^e rou one, in default of a batter.” 


Bravo I ” sa d ilr. P ckmck. 


»* V 


F il up,” cried VTardle. “ It —til bat*~o he c« cnod, be'otc 
you sea the bottom of the bo~I t'jrongl the deep ren colour oi 
the trassail , £11 up all round, C’-d ro~ for the so>'g.” 

Thus saying, the me-ry o'd gtrtict- m a goo-1 round, sturdy 
vo.ee commenced vuthout more coo 


A CHTJsniAS C.' noL 

I CASS cot fc' Sy-icr; oa hs £;.? rr~=g 
1/" -Is i,':vor:s~z~a cccs to be— » 

He — i-'S .aea as.aa —-A- trc-'-bcrccr n'a, 

he $-?dtCrS l-Ctn CTC tc^^ 

An laiocr'cat c!f. C3 kno— s no* ' -.s-'J, 
t'er Ls c~n rc.nI ca ' 'r", 

Ko cj yr icJ — vry grrerst*'. 

He _ ’".nir yoar ya-nges* £o— cr 

ly*. t: c ^"n— 'er sac to L ’ t— o' * hcce ma, 

V" C3 re's (. icic^i I, c c a I cm icngc aland, 
Ann care na: no— s.-xy ce t." ' 

Ter L.S tJCT. -g cMd /t'o -ccinc^s -st:!! 
rz llsr c s rs « 

And v„:n lore • zoo "*rc*’c t coa’t Icrt lonji 
As reeny here £onni to tl'-.r pccj. 

A m-Jo hsrrrst n.rj% oy me trcncnD Lzbt 
0! 'be c'xies* ani g"r moca. 


(■I 10 
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Haa a fat sweeter sheen, for me, I ween. 

Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my gnaf. 

As it hcth beneath the tree , 

So let Autumn air bo never so fair, 

It by no means agrees with me 

But my song I troll out, for Christmas stout. 

The hearty, the true, and the bold, 

A bumper I drain, and with imght and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old I 
We’ll usher him m with a merry dm 
That shall gladden his joyous heart. 

And we’ll keep him up, while there’s bite or sup. 

And in fellowship good, we’U part 

In his iine honest pnde, he scorns to hide. 

One jot of his hard-weather scars; 

They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same traea 
On the cheeks of our bravest tars 
Then again I sing ’till the roof doth ring. 

And it cohoes from wall to wall — 

To the stout old wight, fair welcome to-mght. 

As the King of the Seasons all I 

This song was tumtiltuoiisly applauded — ^for friends and de- 
pendents make a capital audience — and the pool relations, 
especially, vrere in perfect ecstasies of rapture Again was the 
fire replenished, and agam went the wassail round. 

“ How it snows ? " said one of the men, in a low tone. 

“ Snows, does it 1 ” said Wardle 

“ Rough, cold night, sir,” replied th.e man J “ and there’s a 
wind got up, that drdts it across the fields, in a thick white 
cloud ” 

“ What does Jem say ? ” inquired the old lady. “ There 
am’t anythmg the matter, is there "i ” 

“ No, no, mother," replied Wardle ; ** he says there's a snow- 
drift, and a wind that's piercing cold. I sho^d know that, by 
the way it rumbles in the clnmney.” 

"Ah'” said the old lady, " there was just such a wind, and 
just such a fall of snow, a good many years back, I recollect — 
just five years before your poor father died. It was a Christmas 
eve, too ; and I remember that on that very night he told us the 
stoiy about the goblins that carried away old Gabriel Grub." 

“ The story about what 1 " said Mr. Pickwick 

" Oh, nothing, nothing,” rephed Wardle “ About an old 
sexton, that the good people down here suppose to have been 
carried away by goblins ” 

" Suppose ! " ejaculated the old lady. " Is there any body 
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hardy enough to disbeheve it ? Suppose ! Haven't you heard 
ever since you vrere a child, that he iros carried avray by the 
goblms, and don’t you know he vras ^ " 

“ Very well, mother, he was, if you like,” said Wardle, laagh- 
ing “ He icas earned away % goblms, Pickwick ; and there's 
an end of the matter.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ not an end of it, I assure you ; 
for I must hear how, and why, and all about it ” 

Wardle smiled, as every head was bent forward to hear ; and 
filling out the wassail with no stmted hand, nodded a health to 
Mr. Pickwick, and began as follows: 

But bless our editorial heart, what a long chapter we ha\ c been 
betrayed mto We had qmte forgotten all such petty restric- 
tions as chapters, we solemnly declare. So here goes, to give the 
gobhn a fair start m a new one ! A clear stage a\d no fai our 
for the goblins, ladies and gentlemen, if you please. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE SIOET OF THE GOBUSS WHO STOLE A. SEVTOS 

“ Ik an old abbey town, down m tins part of the country, a long; 
long while ago — so long, that the story must he a true one, be- 
cause our great grandfathers imphcitly heheved it— there ofii- 
ciated as sexton and grave-digger m the churchyard, one Gabncl 
Grub. It by no means follows that because a mau is a sexton, 
and constantly surrounded by the emblems of mortality, there- 
fore he should be a morose and melancholy man , your under- 
takers are the mcmest fellows m the world , and I once had the 
honour of being on mtimate terms with a mute, who m pri%a{o 
life, and ofi duty, was as comical and jocose a Uttlc fellow as 
ever chirped out a dcvil-may-carc song, without a hitch in Ins 
memory, or dtamed oS the contents of a good stiff glass without 
stoppmg for breath But, notwithstanding these precedents to 
the contrary, Gabriel Grub was an ill-conditioncd, crosa-gramed. 
Burly fellow — a morose and lonely man, who consorted with 
nobody but himself, and an old wicker bottle winch fitted mto 
his large deep waistcoat pocket — ^and who eyed each merry face, 
as It passed him by, with such a deep scowl of mihcc and ill- 
hnmour, as it was diincnlt to meet, without feeing something 
the worse for. 

” A httle before twilight, one Christmas Eve, Gabriel shou'dcred 
his spade, lighted his lantern, and betook himself towards the 
old churchyard , for be bad got a grave to finish by reit mom- 
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wg, and, feebng very low, he thought at might raise his spirits, 
perhaps, if he went on with his work at once As he went his 
way, up the ancient street, he saw the cheerful light of the 
blazing fires gleam through the old casements, and heard the loud 
laugh and the cheerful shouts of those who were assembled around 
them ; he marked the bustlmg preparations for next day’s cheer, 
and smelt the numerous savoury odours consequent thereupon, 
as they steamed up from the kitchen windows m clouds. All this 
was gall and wormwood to the heart of Gabnel Grub; and 
vhen groups of children, bounded out of the houses, tripped 
across the road, and were met, before they could knock at the 
opposite door, by half a dozen curly-headed little rascals who 
crowded round them as they flocked upstairs to spend the even- 
ing m theu Clinstmas games, Gabriel smiled grimly, and clutched 
the handle of his spade with a firmer grasp, as he thought of 
measles, scarlet-fever, thrush, hoopmg-cough, and a good many 
other sources of consolation besides 
“ In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode along * return- 
ing a short, sullen growl to the good-humoured greetings of 
such of his neighbours as now and then passed him : until he 
turned mto the dark lane which led to the churchyard Now, 
Gabriel had been lookmg forward to reaching the dark lane, be- 
cause It was, generally speaking, a nice, gloomy, mournful place, 
into which the towns-people did not much care to go, except m 
broad day-hght, and when the sun was shming ; consequently, 
he was not a httle mdignant to hear a young urchin roaring out 
some ]olly song about a merry Christmas, in this very sanctuary, 
which had been called CoflmLane eversmee the days of the old 
abbey, and the time of the shaven-headed monks. As Gabriel 
walked on, and the voice drew nearer, he found it proceeded from 
a small boy, who was hurrying along, to join one ol the little 
parties m the old street, and who, partly to keep himself com- 
pany, and partly to prepare himself for the occasion, was shout- 
mg out the song at the highest pitch of his lun^ So Gabriel 
waited until the boy came up, and tlien dodged him into a 
corner, and rapped him over the head with his lantern five or six 
limes, to teach him to modulate his voice. And as the boy 
hurried away with his hand to lus head, singing quite a difierent 
sort of tune, Gabriel Grub chuckled very heartily to hnnsft lf, 
and entered the churchyard . locking the gate behind him. 

He took oft his coat, put down his lantern, and gettmg mto 
the ^finished grave, worked at it for an hour or so, with right 
. good will. But the earth was hardened with the frost, and it 
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was no very easy matter to breal: it up, and shovel it out , and 
although there was a moon, it was a very young one, and shed 
httle hght upon the grave, which was m the shadow of the church 
At any other time, these obstacles would have made Gabriel GruV 
very moody and miserable, but he was so well pleased with ha^ - 
ing stopped the small boy's singing, that he took httle heed of 
the scanty progress he had made, and looked down into the grave, 
when he had Wished work for the night, with gnm satisfaction . 
murmuring as he gathered up his thni gs 

Brave lodgings for one, brave lodgings for one^ 

A few feet of cold earth, when hfo is done , 

A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 

A nch, 3moy meal for the worms to cat , 

Bank grass over head, and damp clay around. 

Brave lodgmgs for one, these, m holy ground I 

“ ‘ Ho ’ ho ' ' laughed Gahriel Grub, as he sat himself down 
on a flat tombstone which was a favourite restmg-place of his , 
and drew forth his wicker bottle ‘ A coffin at CImstmas ' 
A Christmas Box Ho I ho ' ho ' ' 

“ * Ho ' ho ! ho ! ' repeated a voice which sounded close 
hehmd him 

" Gabriel paused, in some alarm, m the act of raismg the 
wicker bottle to his bps • and looked round The bottom of 
the oldest g;rave about him, was not more still and qmet, than 
the churchyard m the pale moonhght 'The cold hoar-frost 
ghstened on the tombstones, and sparkled like rows of gems 
among the stone camngs of the old church. The snow lay hard 
and crisp upon the ground ; and spread over the thicklv-strevni 
mounds of earth, so white and smooth a cover, that it seemed as 
if corpses lay there, hidden only by their wmding sheets Kot the 
faintest rustic broke the profound tranquillity of the solemn 
scene Sound itself appeared to be frozen up, all was so cold and 
still 

“It was the echoes,' said Gabriel Grub, raising the bottle 
to Ins bps agam 

“ It was «of,' said a deep voice 

“ Gabncl started up, and stood roofed to the spot with aston- 
ishment and terror ; for his eyes rested on a fonn that made his 
blood run cold. 

“ Seated on an upright tombstone close to him, was a strange 
unearthly figure, whom Gabnel felt at once, was no being of this 
world His long fantastic legs which might have reached the 
ground were cocked up, and crossed after a quaint, fantastic 
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fashion ; liis sinewy arms were bare ; and his hands rested on his 
knees. On his short round body, he wore a close covering, 
ornamented with small slashes; a short cloak dangled at his 
back , the collar was out into curious peaks, which served the 
goblin in heu of nrEE or neckerchief ; and his shoes curled up at 
lis toes into long points. On his head, he wore a broad-bnmmed 
sugar-loaf hat, garnished with a mngle feather. The hat was 
covered with ihe white frost ; and the goblm looked as if he had 
sat on the same tombstone very comfortably, for two or three 
hundred years He was sittmg perfectly sfeill , his tongue was 
put out, as if m derision , and he was grmnmg at Gabriel Grub 
with such a grm as only a goblm could call up. 

“ ‘ It was not the edioes,' said the goblm. 

" Gabnel Grub was paralysed, and could make no reply. 

" ‘ What do you do here on Christmas Eve % ' said the goblm 
sternly. 

“ ‘ I came to dig a grave, sir,’ stammered Gabriel Grub. 

“ ‘ What man wanders among graves and churchyards on 
such a night as this 1 ' cned the goblm 

“ * Gabnel Grub ! Gabnel Grub f * screamed a wild choius of 
voices that seemed to fill the churchyard. Gabnel looked fear- 
fully roimd — nothing was to be seen. 

*' * What have you got m that bottle * ’ said the goblm 

“ ‘ Hollands, sir,’ rephed the seston, tremblmg more than ever , 
for he had bought it of the smugglers, and he thought that per- 
haps hiB questioner might be m the excise department of the 
goblms. 

“ * Who dnnks Hollands alone, and m a churchyard, on such a 
night as this \ ’ said the goblm. 

“ * Gabnel Grub • Gabnel Grub ! ’ exclaimed the wild voices 
again. 

“ The goblm leered mahciously at the terrified sexton, and then 
raismg his voice, exclaimed : 

And who, then, is our fait and lawful prize ? * 

To this mquity the mvisible chorus rephed, m a steam that 
sounded hke the voices of many choristers smgmg to the mighty 
swell of the old church organ — a stram that seemed borne to 
the sexton's ears upon a wild wmd, and to die away as it passed 
onward ; but the burden of the reply was still the same, ‘ Gabnel 
Grab ! Gabnel Grub ! ' 

. goblm grinned a broader grin than before, as he said, 

Well, Gabriel, what do you say to this ? ’ 

“The sexton gasped for breath. 
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\ ** * What do you think of this, Gabnel 1 ' said the goblin, kick- 

- mg np his feet m the ait on either side of the tombstone, and look* 
; mg at the tumed-np pomts inth as much complacency as if ho 
. htd been contemplatmg the most fashionable pair of VTellmgtons 
, m all Bond Street 

“ ‘ It’s — ^it’s — very curious, sir,’ rephed the sexton, half dead 
with fright ; ‘ very curious, and very pretty, but I think I’ll go 
back and finish my work, sir, if you please ’ 

** ‘ Work ' ’ said the goblm, ‘ what work ^ ' 

“ ‘ The grave, sir ; making the grave,’ stammered the sexton. 
“ ‘ Oh, the grave, eh i ’ said the goblm , ‘ who makes graves 
at a time when all other men are merry, and takes a pleasure m 
itr 

“ Agam the mystenous voices rephed, ‘ Gabriel Grub ! TJabncI 
Grub'* 


! 


“ ‘ I’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,’ said the goblm, 
thrustmg his tongue farther mto his cheek than ever — and a 
most astonishmg tongue it was — ‘ I'm afraid my friends want 
you, Gabnel,’ said the goblm 

" * Under favour, sir,’ rephed the horror-stneken sexton, ' I 
don’t think they can, su: , they don’t know me, sur ; I don’t 
thmk the gentlemen have ever seen me, sur.’ 

'* ‘ Oh yes they have,’ rephed the goblm , * we know the man 
with the sulky face and grim scowl, that came down the street to- 
night, throwmg his evil looks at the children, and graspmg his 
burymg spade the tighter. We know the man who struck the 
boy m the envious mahee of his heart, because the boy could be 
merry, and he could not We know hun, we know hun ’ 

“ Here, the goblm gave a loud shrill laugh, which the echoes 
returned twenty-fold . and throwmg his legs up m the air, stood 
upon his head, or rather upon the very pomt of his sugar-loaf 
hat, on the narrow edge of the tomb-stone • whence he threw 
a somerset with extraordmary agihty, nght to the sexton’s feet, 
at which he planted himself m the attitude m which tailors 
generally sit upon the shop-board. 

“ ‘ I— ^I — am afraid I must leave you, sir,’ said the sexton, 
makmg an efiort to move 

“ ‘ JUave us ' ’ said the goblm, ‘ Gabnel Grub gomg to leave us 
Ho ! ho ' hoi’ 

“ As the goblm laughed, the sexton observed, for one mstant, 
a bnlhant dlummation withm the wmdows of the church, as if 
the whole bmldmg were hghted up ; it disappeared, the organ 
pealed forth a hvely air, and whole troops of gobhns, the very 
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counterpart of the first one, poured into the church-yard, and 
began playing at leap-frog ivith the tomb-stones • never stoppmg 
for an mstant to take breath, but ‘ overmg ’ the highest among 
them, one after the other, with the utmost marvellous dexterity. 
The first goblm was a most astonishmg leaper, and none of the 
others could come near him; even m the extremity of his terror 
the sexton could not help oliservmg, that while his friends were 
content to leap over the common-sized gravestones, the first one 
took the family vaults, iron railings and all, with as much ease 
as if they had been so many street posts 
“ At last the game reached to a most excitmg pitch ; the organ 
played qmcker and quicker ; and the gobhns leaped faster and 
faster coiling themselves up,roIhng head over heels upon the 
ground, and bounding over the tombstones hke foot-balls The 
sexton’s bram whirled round with the rapidity of the motion ho 
beheld, and his legs reeled beneath him, as the spirits flew before 
his eyes ; when -^e goblm kmg, suddenly daitmg towards him, 
laid his hand upon his collar, and sank with him through the 
earth 

“ "When Gabriel Grub h^ had time to fetch his breath, which 
the rapidity of his descent had for the moment taken away, he 
foimd himself m what appeared to be a large cavern, surrounded 
on all sides by crowds of gobhns, ugly and grim ; in the centre 
of the room, on an elevated seat, was stationed his friend of the 
churchyard ; and close beside him stood Gabriel Grub himself, 
without power of motion 

“‘Cold to-night,' said the kmg of the gohlms, ‘ very cold, i 
glass of something warm, here ’ ’ 

“ At this command, half a dozen officious goblins, with a per 
petual smile upon their faces, whom Gabriel Grub imagmed t( 
he com tiers, on that account, hastily disappeared, and presen tl]| 
returned with a goblet of hquid fire, winch they presented b 
the king 

“‘Ah’’ cried the goblm, whose cheeks and throat wer 
transparent, as he tossed down the flame, ‘ This warms one 
indeed ’ Brmg a bumper of the same, for Mr, Grub.’ 

“ It was in vain for the unfortunate sexton to protest that h 
was not m the habit of takmg anythmg warm at night , one c 
the gohlms held him while anolher poured the blazmg hqui 
down his throat ; the whole assembly screeched with laughtf 
as he coughed and choked, and wiped away the tears which gushc 
plentifully from his eyes, after swallowmg the burnmg draugh 
And now,’ said the king, fantastically poking the tap( 
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tears ; then rose, and turned away : sadly and mournfully, but 
not with bitter cries, or despairing lamentations, for they knew 
that they should one day meet agam ; and once more they mixed 
with the busy world, and their content and cheerfulness were 
restored. The cloud settled upon the picture, and concealed 
it from the sexton’s view. 

“ * What do you think of iiai ? ” said the goblm, turning his 
large face towards Gabriel Grub. 

“ Gabriel murmured out something about its being very pretty, 
and looked somewhat ashamed as, the goblin bent his fiery eyes 
upon him. 

“ ‘ You a miserable man ! " said the goblm, in a tone of exces- 
sive contempt ‘ You ! ’ He appeared disposed to add more, 
but indignation choked his utterance, so he lifted up one of his 
very pliable legs, and flourishing it above his head a httle, to 
insure his aim, administered a good sound kick to Gtabriel Grub, 
immediately after which, all the goblins m waiting, crowded 
roimd the wretched sexton, and Mcked him without mercy, 
according to the established and invamble custom of courtiers 
upon earth, who kick whom royally kicks, and hug whom royalty 
hugs. 

“ * Show him some more < ’ said the kmg of the gobhns 

“ At these words, the cloud was dispelled, and a rich and 
beautiful landscape was disclosed to view — there is ]ust such 
another, to this day, withm half a mile of the old abbey town. 
The sun shone from out the clear blue sly, the water sparkled 
beneath his rays, and the trees looked greener, and the flowers 
more gay, beneath his cheering influence. The water rippled 
on, with a pleasant sound ; the trees rustled in the light wind 
that murmured among their leaves, the birds sang upon the 
boughs ; and the lark carolled on high, her welcome to the morn- 
ing. Yes, it was morning : the bnght, balmy morning of s^- 
mer ; the minutest leaf, the smallest blade of grass, was instinct 
with life. The ant crept forth to her daily toil, the butterfly 
fluttered and basked m the warm rays of the sun ; myriads of 
insects spread their transparent wmgs, and revelled in their brief 
but happy existence Man walked forth, elated with the scene 
and all was brightness and splendour. 

You a miserable man * ' said the king of the goblins, in a 
more contemptuous tone than before. And again the king of 
the gobhns gave his leg a flounsh ; again it descended on the 
shoulders of the sexton ; and again the attendant goblins imitated 
the example of their chief. 
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“ But he was an alteied man, and he could not hear the thought 
of returmng to a place where iis repentance would he scoffed at, 
and his reformation disbeheved. He hesitated for a few mo- 
ments , and then turned away to wander where he might, and * 
seek his bread elsewhere. 

“ The lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottle, were found, i 
that day, in the churchyard There were a great many specula- 
tions about the sexton’s fate, at first, but it was speeily deter- ' 
mined that he had been carried away by the goblins , and there 
were not wanting some very credible witnesses who had distinctly 
seen him whisked through the air on the back of a chestnut hotsa 
bhnd of one eye, mth the hind-quarters of a hon, and the tail of 
a bear. At length all this was devoutly believed ; and the new 
sexton used to exhibit to the curious, for a trifling emolument, a 
good-sized piece of the church weathercock which had been 
accidentally kicked off by the aforesaid horse in his aenal flight, 
and picked up by himself m the churchyard, a year or ‘two after- 
wards. 

“ Unfortunately, these stories were somewhat disturbed by 
the unlooked-for reappearance of Gabriel Grub himself, some 
ten years afterwards, a ragged, contented, rheumatic old man. 
He told his story to the clergyman, and also to the mayor , and J 
in course of time it began to be received, as a matter of hikory, 
m which form it has continued down to this veiy day. The 
believers in the weather-cock tale, having misplaced their confi 
deuce once, were not easily prevailed upon to part with it again 
so they looked as wise as they could, shrugged their shouldera, 
touched their foreheads, and murmured something about Gabriel 
Grub havmg drunk all the Hollands, and then fallen asleep on, 
the flat tombstone , and they affected to explain what he sup 
posed he hdd witnessed m the goblm's cavern, by saying that 
he had seen the world, and grown wiser. But tlus opinion, w hich 
was by no means a popular one at any time, gradually died off 1 
and be the matter how it may, as Gabriel Grub was afflicted \nti 
rheumatism to the end of his days, this story has at least on* 
moral, if it teach no better one — and that is, that if a man tun , 
sulky and dnnk by himself at Christmas time, he may make u; j 
his mind to be not a bit the better for it ; let the spirits be ne\t.' j 
so good, or let them be even as many degrees beyond proof, si j 
those uluch Gabriel Grub saw m the goblin's cavern.” 
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“ And one on 'em," said Sam, not noticing his master’s inter- 
ruption, “ one on 'em 's got his legs on the table, and is a dnnkm, 
brandy neat, vile the tother one — ^him in the barnacles — ^has got 
a barrel o’ oysters aWeen his knees, vnch he's a openin' hke 
steam, and as fast as he eats 'em, he takes a aim vith the shells 
at young dropsy, who's a sittin' down fast asleep, in the chimbley 
corner ” 

“Eccentricities of genius, Sam," said Mr Pickwick. “You 
may retire." 

Sam did retire accordingly ; hlr. Pickwick, at the expiation 
of the quarter of an hour, went down to breakfast. 

“ Here he is at last » " said old Mr. Wardle " Pickwick, this 
is Miss Allen’s brother, Mr Benjamin Allen. Ben we call him, 
and so may you if you like. This gentleman is his very particular 
friend, Mr. ’’ 

“ Mi. Bob Sawyer,” interposed Mr. Benjamin Allen ; where- 
upon Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjaxmn Allen laughed in con- 
cert. 

Mr. Pickwick bowed to Bob Sawyer, and Boy Sawyer bowed 
to Mr. Pickwick , Bob and his very particular friend then apphed 
themselves most assiduously to the eatables before them , and 
Mr. Pickwick had an opportunity of glancing at them both. 

Mr. Benjamin Allen was a coarse, stout, thick-set young man, 
with black hair cut rather short, and a white face cut rather long, 
He was embellished with spectacles, and wore a white neckerchief. 
Below his single-breasted black suiiaiut, which was buttoned up 
to his chin, appeared the usual number of pepper-and-salt colomed i 
legs, terminating in a pair of imperfectly polished boots Al-j 
though his coat was short in the sleeves, it disclosed no vestige 
of a hnen wristband , and although there was quite enough of 
his face to admit of the encroachment of a shirt coUar, it was not 
graced by the smallest approach to that appendage He pre- 
sented, altogether, rather a mildewy appearance, and emitted 
a fragrant odour of fuU-flavoured Cubas. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, who was habited m a coarse blue coat, which, 
without being either a great-coat or a surtout, partook of the 
nature and qualities of both, had about him that sort of slovenly 
smartness, and swaggering gait, which is peculiar to young 
gentlemen who smoke in the streets by day, shout and scream in 
the same by night, call waitera by their Christian names, and do 
TOrious other acts and deeds of an equally facetious description. 
He "wore a pair of plaid trousers, and a large rough double- 

reasted waistcoat ; out of doors, he carried a thick stick with 
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a big top. He eschewed gloves, and looked upon the whole, 
something like a dissipated Hobinson Crusoe. 

Such were the two worthies to whom Mr Pickwick was intro- 
duced, as he took his seat at the breakfast table on Christmas 
mormng 

“ Spendid morning, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer slightly nodded his assent to the proposition, 
and asked Mr. Benjamm Allen for the mustard 
“ Have you come far this mormng, gentlemen ? " inquired 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Blue lion at Muggleton,” briefly responded 3[r Allen 
" You should have joined us last mght,” said ilr Pickwick 
" So we should, "replied Bob Sawyer, “ but the brandy was too 
good to leave m a hurry . wasn't it, Ben 1 " 

“ Certainly,” said ilr Benjamm Allen , “ and the cigars were 
not bad, or the pork chops either : were they, Bob * ” 

" Decidedly not," said Bob. The particular friends resumed 
their attack upon the breakfast, more freely than before, as if 
the recollection of last mght’s supper had imparted a new relish 
to the meal 

" Peg away, Bob,” said Mr Alien to his compamon, encourag- 
ingly. 

” So I do,” replied Bob Sawyer. And so, to do him justice, he 
did 

" Kothing like dissecting, to give one an appetite," said Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, lookmg round the table. 

Mr. Pickwick shghtly shuddered 

“ By the bye, Bob,” said Mr Men, “ have you finished that 
leg yet ^ " 

“ Nearly,” replied Sawyer, helping himself to half a fowl as he 
spoke " It’s a very muscular one for a child’s ” 

“ Is it * ” inquired Mr. Allen, carelessly. 

“ Very," said Bob Sawyer, with his mouth full 
“ I've put my name down for an arm, at our place,” said Mr 
Allen. “ We’re clubbmg for a subject, and the Iis’t is nearly full, 
only we can’t got hold of any fellow that wants a head I wish 
you’d take it" 

“ No,” replied Bob Sawyer ; “ can’t afford expensn e limincs.” 
“ Nonsense ' ” said Allen. 

“ Can’t indeed,” rejoined Bob Saivyer “ I wouldn’t mind a 
brain, but I couldn’t stand a whole head ’’ 

“ Hush, hush, gentlemen, pray,” said Mr Pickwick, " I hear 
the ladies ” 
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As Mr. Pickwick spoke, the ladies, gallantly escorted by Messrst ^ 
Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman, returned from an early walk, j 
“ ^Vhy, Ben 1 " said Arabella, m a tone which es^ressed more 
surprise than pleasure at the sight of her brother. 

“ Come to take you home to-morrow," replied Benjamin, 
hlr Winkle turned pale. 

“ Don’t you see Bob Sawyer, Arabella ? " inquired Mr Ben- 
jamin Allen, somewhat reproachfully. Arabella gracefully held 
out her hand, in acknowledgment of Bob Sawyer’s presence A 
thrill of hatred struck to 3Ir. Winkle’s heart, as Bob Sawyer 
inflicted on the proffered hand a perceptible squeeze 
“ Ben, dear ! ’’ said Arabella, blushing , “ have — ^have — you 
been iniroduced to Mr. Winkle ® ” 

“ I have not been, but I shall be very happy to be, Arabella,” 
rephed her brother gravely. Here hir Allen bowed grimly to 
Mr. Winkle, while Mr. Winkle and Mr. Bob Sawyer glanced mutual 
distrust out of the comers of their eyes 
The arrival of the two new visitors, and the consequent check 
upon Mr. Winkle and the young lady with the fur round her 
boots, would m all probability have proved a very impleasant 
mterruption to the hilarity of the party, had not the cheerfulness 
of Mr. Pickwick, and the good humour of the host, been exerted 
to the very utmost for the common weal. Mr. Wmkie gradually 
insinuated himself into the good graces of hir Benjamin Allen, 
and even jomed m a friendly conversation with Jlr. Bob Sawyer , 
who, enhvened with the feandy, and the breakfast, and the 
talking, gradually ripened into a state of extreme facetiousness, 
and related with much glee an agreeable anecdote, about the 
removal of a tumour on some gentleman’s head . which he illus- 
trated by means of an oyster-knife and a half-quartern loaf, to 
the great edification of the assembled company. Then, the 
whole train went to church, where Mr. Benjamin Allen fcU fast 
asleep ; while Mr. Bob Sawyer abstracted his thoughts from 
worldly matters, by the mgemous process of oarvmg his name 
on the seat of the pew, m corpulent letters of four inches 
long 

“ Now," said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, with the agree- , 
able items of strong-beer and cherry-brandy, had been done ample 
j^tice to ; “ what say you to an hour on the ice ? We shall , 
have plenty of time.” 

II Capital ' " said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

«« 1 ejaculated Mr Bob Saivyer. ] 

You skate, of course, Winkle * " said Wardle. '■ 
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“ These — ^these — are veiy awkward skates ; am’t they, Sam * 
inquired Mr. Winkle, stagggering 

“ I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” replied 
Sam. 

“ Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious that 
there was anything the matter. ” Come ; the ladies are all 
anxiety.’’ 

” Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. “ I’m 
coming ” 

” Just a goin* to be^n,” said Sam, endeavouring to disengage 
himself. “ Now, sir, start off • ” 

“ Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clin ging most 
afiectionately to Mr. Weller. “ I find I’ve got a couple of coats 
at home that I don’t want, Sam You may have them, Sam.” 

” Thank’ee, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“ Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Wmkle, 
hastily. “ You needn’t take your hand away to do that. I 
meant to have given you five shilhngs this morning for a Christ- 
mas-box, Sam I’ll give it you this afternoon, Sam ” 

” You’re wery good, sir,” rephed Mr. Weller. 

“ Just hold me at first, Sam ; will you 1 ” said Mr Winkle. 
“ There — that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, Sam. 
Not too fast, Sam ; not too fast ” 

Mr Winkle stooping forward, with his body half doubled up, 
was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, in a very smgular 
and un-swan-hke manner, when Mr. Pickwick most mnocently 
shouted from the opposite bank: 

“ Sam ! ” 

« Sir * ” 

“ Here. I want you.” 

“ Let go, sir,” said Sam. ** Don’t you hear the governor a 
callin’ * Let go, sir.” 

With a violent efiort, Illr. Weller disengaged himself from the 
grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and, in so domg, administered 
a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. Wi^e. With an 
accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice could have 
insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the 
centre of the reel, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was perfonmng a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. Winkle 
struck wildly against him, and with a loud crash they both fell 
heavily down, hlr Pickwick ran to the spot Bob Sawyer 
had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to'do any- 
thing of the kind, in skates He was seated on the ice, making 
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spasmodic efioits to smile ; but angoisb ^ras depicted on tTery 
lineament of his countenance 

“ Aie you hurt ? ” mquired Mr. Benianun Allen, with great 
anxiety. 

" Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very hard 
“ I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said ilr. Benjamin, with great 
eagerness. 

" No, thank you," replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

** I really think you had better,” said Allen 
"Thank you,” replied Mr Winkle, “ I’d rather not ” 

“ What do yovi think, Mr. Kckwick ? ” inquired Bob Sawjer 
Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned to 
Mr. Weller, and said in a stem voice, “ Take his skates o2 ” 

“ No ; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated Mr. 
Winkle 

" Take his skates off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr Winkle allowed 
Bam to obey it m silence. 

“ Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him to risc- 
Mr. Pickwick retued a few paces apart from the by-standers , 
and, beckoning his fnend to approach, fixed a searching look 
upon him, and uttered m a low, but distinct and emphatic tone, 
these remarkable words * 

“ You’re a humbug, sir.” 

“ A what 1 ” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

" A humbug, su. I will speak plamer, if you wish it. An 
impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
and xejomed his fnends 

While Mr. Pickwick was dehvering himself of the sentiment 
just recorded, Mr. Weller, and the fat boy, having by their joint 
endeavours out out a shde, were exercismg themselves thereupon, 
in a very masterly and brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in particu- 
lar, was displaying that beautiful feat of fancy-slidmg which is 
currently denominated " knocking at the cobbler's door," and 
which is achieved by s kimmin g over the ice on one foot, and occa- 
sionally giving a postman’s faiock upon it with the other. It 
was a good long shde, and there was something in the motion 
which Mr. Pickwick, who was very cold with standmg still, could 
not help envying. 

“ It looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn't it * ” he inquired 
of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly out of breath, 
by reason of the indefatigable manner in which he had converted 
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his legs into a pair of compasses, and drawn complicated problems 
on the ice. 

“ Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. “ Do you slide « ” 

“ I used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” replied 
Mr Pickwick. 

Try it now,” said Wardle. 

“ Oh do please, hlr. Pickwick » ” cried all the ladies. 

“ I should be very happy to afford you any amusement," replied 
Mir. Pickwick, “ but I haven't done such a thing these thirty 
years.” 

” Pooh * pooh ! Nonsense ! ” said Wardle, dragging off his 
skates with the impetuosity which characterised all bis proceed- 
ings. “ Here , FU keep you company ; come along 1 " And 
away went the good tempered old fellow down the shde, with a 
rapidity which came very close upon Mr. WeUer, and beat the 
fat boy all to nothing 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves and put 
them in his hat ; took two or three short runs, baulked himself 
as often, and at last took another run, and went slowly and gravely 
down the slide, with his feet about a yard and a quarter apart, 
amidst the gratified shouts of all the spectators 

“ Keep the pot a bilin’, sir > ” said Sam , and down went 
Wardle again, and then Jlr. Pickwick, and then Sam, and then 
Mr Winkle, and then Mi Bob Sawj'er, and then the fat boy, and 
then Mr. Snodgrass, following closely upon each other's heels, 
and running after each other ivith as much eagerness as if all 
their future prospects in life depended on their ezpedition. 

It was the most mtensely interesting thing, to observe the 
manner m which Mr. Pickwick performed liis share in the cere- 
mony; to watch the torture of anxiety with which he viewed 
the person behind, gaimng upon him at the imminent hazard 
of tnpping him up ; to see him gradually expend the painful force 
he had put on at &st, and turn slowly round on the slide, with 
his face towards the point from which he had started ; to contem- 
plate the playful smile which mantled on his face when he accom- 
plished the distance, and the eagerness with which he turned round 
when he had done so, and ran after his predecessor ; his black 
gaiters tnpping pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beanung 
cheerfulness and gladness through his spectacles. And when, 
he was knocked down (which happened upon the average every 
third round), it was the most invigorating sight that can possibly 
be imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, gloves, and hand- 
kerchief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his station in 
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the rank, with an ardour and enthusiasm that nothing coul» 
abate 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, the 
laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp smart crack was heard 
There was a quick rush towards the bank, a wild scream from 
the ladies, and a shout from ilr Tupman A lar"c mass of ice 
disappeared; the water bubbled up over it, Mr. Pickwick's 
hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating on the surface , and 
this was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybodv could see 
Dismay and anguish were depicted on every countenance, the 
males turned pale, and the females famted Mr Snodgrass rnd 
Mr Winkle grasped each other by the hand, and gazed at the spot 
where their leader had gone down, with frenz'cd eagerness whdo 
Mr. Tupman, by way of rendenng the promptest assistance rrd 
at the same tune conveying to any persons who might be witli'n 
hearing, the clearest possible notion of the catastrophe, ran oft 
across the country at hia utmost speed, screaming “ Tire * "with 
all his might 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam Weller wc*e 
approachmg the hole with cautious steps, and Mr. Benjamin 
Allen was holdmg a hurried consultation with ilr Bob Sa- j cr, 
on the advisability of bleedmg the company generallv, as an 
improving little bit of professional practice — it was at this verv 
moment, that a face, head, and shoMdeis, emerged from beneath 
the water, and disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr Pick- 
wick. 

“ Keep yourself up for an instant — for only one instant ' " 
bawled Sir Snodgrass 

“ Yes, do , let me implore you — ^for my sake ’ ” roared Mr 
Winkle, deeply affected The adjuration was ratner unnecessary , 

the probability being, that if Mr Pickwick had declined to kci’p 
himself up for anybody else's sake, it would have occurred to him 
that he might as well do so, for his own 
" Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow * " said Wardle 
“ Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickvack, wringing the water 
from his head and face, and gasping for breath. I fell upon my 
back I couldn't get on my feet at first ” 

The clay upon so much of Mr Pickwick’s coat as was yet visible, 
bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement , and as the 
fears of the spectators were still further rebeved by the fat boy's 
suddenly recollecting that the water was nowhere more than 
five feet deep, prodigies of valour were performed to get him out 
After a vast quantity of splashmg, and cracking, and struggling 
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Mr. Pickvfick was at length fairly extricated from his xmpleasant 
position, and once more stood on dry land. 

“ Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“ Dear old thing ! ” said Arabella. “ Let me wrap this shawl 
round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ Ah, that’s the best thmg you can do,” said Waxdle ; “ and 
when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs can cany you, 
and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were ofiered on the instant. Three or four 
of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick was wrapped 
up, and started off, under the gmdance of Mr. Weller : presenting 
the smgular phenomenon of an elderly gentleman, dripping wet, 
and without a hat, with his arms bound down to his sides, skim - 
mmg over the ground, without any clearly defined pui^ose, at 
the rate of sis good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances m such an extreme 
case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the very top of his 
speed until he reached the door of Manor Farm, where Me. Tup- 
man had arrived some five minutes before, and had frightened 
the old lady into palpitations of the heart by impressing her with 
the unalterable conviction that the kitchen chimney was on fire — 
a calamity which always presented itself in glowing colours to 
the old lady’s mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an mstant until he was snug in bed. 
Sam Weller hghted a blazing fire in the room, and took up his 
dinner ; a bowl of punch was carried up afterwards, and a grand 
carouse held in honour of his safety. Old Wardle would not 
hear of his nsmg, so they made the bed the chair, and Mr. Pick- 
wick presided. A second and a third bowl were ordered in ; and 
when Mr. Pickwick awoke next morning, there was not a symptom 
of rheumatism about him • which proves, as Mr. Bob Sawyer very 
justly obseived, that there is nothing like hot punch m such wses : 
and that if ever hot punch did fail to act as a preventive, it was 
merely because the patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking 
enough of it. 

The jovial party broke up next morning. Breakmgs up are 
capital things m our school-days, but in after life they are painful 
enough. Death, self-interest, and fortune’s changes, are every 
day breaking up many a happy group, and scattering them far 
And wide ; and the boys and girls never come back agam We 
do not mean to say that it was exactly the case m this particular 
instance ; all we wish to inform the reader is, that the different 
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members of the party dispersed to their several homes ; that Sir 
Pickwick and his fnends once more took their scats on the top 
of the Muggleton coach , and that Arabella Allen repaired to her 
place of destmation, wherever it might have been — ^wc dare say 
Mr. Winkle knew, but we confess we don't — ^undcr the care and 
gnardianship of her brother Benjamin, and his most intimate and 
particular fnend, Mr Bob Sawyer 

Before they separated, however, that gentleman and Mr 
Benjamin Allen drew Mr Pickwick aside with an air of «orac 
mystery and Mr Bob Sawyer thrusting his forefinger between 
two of Mr. Pickwick's nbs, and thereby displajing his natuo 
drollery, and his knowledge of the anatomy of the human frame, 
at one and the same time, inquired 

" I say, old boy, where do you hang out * ” 

Mr Pickwick replied that he was at present suspended at the 
George and Vulture 

“ I wish you'd come and see me," said Bob Sawyer 

“ Nothmg would give me greater pleasure," rephed ilr. Pick- 
wick 

“ There's my lodgings," said 3&. Bob Sawyer, producing a 
card " Lant Street, Borough , it's near Guy’s, and handy for 
me, you know. Little distance after you've passed Saint George’s 
Church — turns out of the High Street on the right hand side the 
way” 

" I shall find it,” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Come on Thursday fortnight, and bnng the other chaps 
with you," said ilr Bob Sawyer, " I’m going to have a few medical 
fellows that mght” 

Mr. Pickwick expressed the pleasure it would aflord him to 
meet the medical fellows , and after Mr Bob Sawyer had in- 
formed him that he meant to be very cosey, and that his friend 
Ben was to be one of the party, they shook hands and separated. 

We feel that in this place wc lay ourself open to the inquiry 
whether Mr. Wmkle was whispering, durmg this brief conversation, 
to Arabella Allen ; and if so, what he said ; and furthermore, 
whether Mr Snodgrass was conversmg apart with Emily Wardlc , 
and if so, what he said. To this, wc reply, that whatever they 
might have said to the ladies, they said nothing at all to Mr. 
Pickwick or Sir Tupman for eight-and-tw enty miles, and that 
they sighed very often, refused ale and brandy, and looked 
gloomy If our observant lady readers can deduce any satis- 
factory inferences from these facts, we beg them by all means 
to do so. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

■WHICH IS A1.L ABOUT THE LAW. AKD BU^'DBY QBEAT ATJTHOBITIES 

LEABXED THEREIX 

Scattered about, in "Yanoua holes and corners of the Temple, 
are certam dark and dirty chambers, m and out of which, all the 
mormng in Vacation, and half the evemng too in Term time, 
there may be seen constantly hurrying with bundles of papers 
under their arms, and protruding from their pockets, an almost 
umnterrupted succession of Lawyers’ Clerks There are several 
grades of La'wyers' Clerks There is the Articled Clerk, who has 
paid a premium, and is an attorney in perspective, who runs a 
tailor’s bill, receives mintations to parties, knows a family m 
Gower Street, and another in Ta'vistook Square : who goes out 
of town every Long Vacation to see his father, who keeps hve 
horses innumerable , and who is, in short, the very aristocrat of 
clerks There is the salaried clerk — out of door, or in door, as 
the case may be — who devotes the major part of his thu’ty 
shillings a week to his personal pleasure and adornment, repairs 
half-price to the Adelphi Theatre at least three tunes a week, 
dissipates majestically at the cider cellars afterwards, and is a 
dirty caricature of the fashion which expured six months ago. 
There is the middle-aged copymg clerk, •with a large family, who 
IS always shabby and often dnmk And there are the office lads 
in their first surtouts, who feel a befitting contempt for boys at 
day-schools : club as they go home at mght, for saveloys and 
porter and think there’s nothing like “ life." There are 
vaneties of the genus, too numerous to recapitulate, but however 
numerous they may be, they are all to be seen, at certam regulated 
business hours, hurrying to and from the places we have just 
mentioned. 

These sequestered nooks are the public offices of the legal 
profession, where •writs are issued, judgments signed, declarations 
filed, and numerous other ingenious machines put in motion for 
the torture and torment of His Majesty’s hege subjects, and the 
comfort and emolument of the practitioners of the law. They 
are, for the most part, low-roofed, mouldy rooms, where mnumer- 
able rolls of parchment, which have been perspinng m secret 
for the last century, send forth an agreeable odour, which is 
mingled by day •with the scent of the dry rot, and by mght -with 
the various exhalations -which arise from damp cloaks, festenng 
umbrellas, and the coarsest tallow candles 

About half-past seven o’clock in the evening, some •fcen days 
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01 a fortnight after ]ilr Pickwick and his friends returned to 
London, there humed into one of these ofaces, an indi^udual in a 
brown coat and brass buttons, whose long hair was scnipulou'lv 
twisted round the rim of his napless hat, and whose soJed drab 
trousers were so tightly strapped over his Blucher boots, that his 
knees threatened every moment to start &om their concoalmen'*. 
He produced from his coat pockets a long and narrow strp of 
parchment, on which the presidmg functionary impressed* an 
illegible black stamp. He then drew forth four scraps of paper, 
of similar dimensions, each containing a printed copy of the F*rip 
of parchment with blanks for a name; and having filled up tee 
blanks, put all the five documents in his pocket, and hurraed 
away. 

The man in the brown coat, with the cabalistic doenments in 
his pocket, was no other than onr old acquaintance Mr. Jack'^on, 
of the house of Dodson and Fogg, Freeman's Court, ComliiU 
Instead of returning to the office from whence he came, however, 
he bent his steps direct to Sun Court, and walking straight into 
the George and Vulture, demanded to know whether one Mr. 
Pickwick was trithm 

" Call Mr. Pickwick’s servant, Tom," said the barmaid of the 
George and Vulture 

" Don't trouble yourself,” said ilr Jack«on “ I've come on 
business If you'll show me Mr. Pickwick's room I'll step up 
myself." 

“ What name, sir * ” said the waiter. 

“ Jackson,” 'replied the clerk. 

The waiter stepped upstairs to announce Mr. Jackson ; hut 
Mr Jackson saved him the trouble by following close at his heth*, 
and walkmg mto the apartment before he could articulate a 
syllable. 

Mr Pickuick had, that day, invited his three fnenfis to dinner , 
they were all seated round the fire, drinking their vane, when Mr 
Jackson presented himself, as above dcsenbed. 

“ How de do, sir * ” said Mr Jackson, nodding to Mr Pickwick. 

That gentleman bowed, and looked somon rat surprised, for the 
physiognomy of Mr. Jackson dwelt not in his recollection 

" I have called from Dodson and Fogg’s,” said 3Ir. Jackson, 
in an cvplanatory tone 

Jlr Pickwick roused at the name “ I refer you to my attorney, 
sir . Mr. Perker, of Gray's Inn," said he “ Waiter, show this 
gentleman out.” 

" Beg your pardon, Mr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, dclilieratdy 
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depositing his hat on the floor, and drawing from his pocket the ^]] 
strip of parchment. “ But personal service, by clerk or agent, en 
in these cases, you know, Mr. Pickwick — ^nothing like caution, ov 
sir, in all legal forms 1 “ 

Here Mr. Jackson cast his eye on the parchment ; and, resting j-j 
his hands on the table, and looking round with a winnmg and 
persuasive smile, said : “ Now, come ; don’t let’s have no words 
about such a little matter as tbis. Which of you gentlemen’s 
name’s Snodgrass ? ” j, 

At this inquiry Mr. Snodgrass gave such a very undisguised 
and palpable start, that no farther reply was needed. e 

“ ^ ' I thought so," said Mr. Jackson, more affably than before. ( 

* I’ve got a little somethmg to trouble you with, sir.” 

" Me ! ’’ exclaimed Mr Snodgrass. | i 

" It’s only a suhpcena in Bardell and Pickwick on behalf of j i 
the plaintiff,’’ replied Jackson, singling out one of the slips of \ 
paper, and producing a shillmg from his waistcoat pocket “ It’ll j 
come on, m the settens after Term ; fourteenth of Febooary, we * 
expect ; we’ve marked it a special jury cause, and it’s only ten 
down the paper. That’s your’s, Mr Snodgrass’’ As Jackson 
said this he presented the parchment before the eyes of Mr Snod- 
grass, and shpped the paper and the shillmg into his hand. 

Mr. Tupman had witnessed this process in ^ent astom’shment, 
when Jackson, tunung sharply upon him, said . 

" I think I ain’t mistaken when I say your name’s Tupman, 
am I ? ’’ 

Mr. Tupman looked’at Mr. Pickwick ; but, perceiving no encour- 
agement in that gentleman’s widely-opened eyesto deny his name 
said ‘ 

" Yes, my name is Tupman, sir.” 

“ And that other gentleman’s Mr. Winkle, I think ^ ’’ said 
Jackson. 

Mr. Winkle faltered out a reply in the affirmative , and both 
gentlemen were forthwith invested with a slip of paper, and a 
shilling each, by the dexterous Mr. Jackson. 

“ Now,’’ said Jackson, " I’m afraid you’ll think me rather j 
troublesome, but I want somebody else, if it ain’t inconvement. 

I have Samuel Weller’s name here, Mr. Pickwick.” _ ^ i 

“ Send my servant here, waiter,” said Mr. Pickwick The i 
waiter retued, considerably astonished, and Mr. Pickwick 
motioned Jackson to a seat. ' 

There was a painful pause, which was at length broken by the | 
innocent defendant. 
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" I suppose, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, his indignation nsing 
while he spoke ; " I suppose, sir, that it is the intention of your 
employers to seek to cmninate me upon the testimony of my 
own ^ends * ” 

Mr. Jackson struck his forefinger several times against the left 
mde of his nose, to intimate that he was not there to disclose the 
secrets of the prison-house, and playfully rejoined ; 

" Not knowin’, can’t say.” 

“ Por what other reason, sir,” pursued Mr. Pickwick , " are these 
subpoenas served upon them, if not for this ? ” 

“ Very good plant, Mr Pickwick," replied Jackson, slowly 
shaking his head. “ But it won’t do No harm in trying but 
there’s little to be got oat of me” 

Here Mr. Jackson smiled once more upon the company, and, 
applymg his left thumb to the tip of his nose, worked a visionary 
coffee-mill with his right hand * thereby performing a very grace- 
ful piece of pantomime (then much m vogue, but now, unhappily, 
almost absolete) which was familiarly denominated “ talung a 
grinder ” 

“ No, no, Mr. Pickwick,” said Jackson, in conclusion ; " Perker's 
people must guess what we’ve served these subpoenas for If 
they can’t, they must wait till the action comes on, and then 
they’ll find out” 

jilr. Pickwick bestowed a look of excessive disgust on his unwel- 
come visitor, and would probably have hurled some tremendous 
anathema at the heads of Messrs Dodson and Fogg, bad not Sam’s 
entrance at the instant interrupted him. 

" Samuel Weller 1 ” said Mr. Jackson, inquiringly 

“ Vun o’ the truest things as you’ve said for many a long year,” 
rephedSam, m almost composed manner. 

“ Here’s a subpoena for you, Mr. Weller,” said Jackson. 

” What’s that in English ? ” inquired Sam. 

'* Here’s the origmal,” said Jackson, dechning the required 
explanation 

“ Which « ” said Sam. 

“ This,” rephed Jackson, shaking the parchment. 

" Oh, that's the 'ng’nal, is it ? ” said Sam *' Well, I’m weiy 
glad I’ve seen the ’rig’nal, ’cos it’s a gratifyin’ sort o’ thing, and 
eases vun’s mind so much ” 

" And here’s the shilling,” said Jackson " It’s from Dodson 
and Fogg’s ” 

” And It’s uncommon handsome o’ Dodson and Fogg, as knows 
so httlc of me, to come down vith a present,” said Sam. “ I 
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feel it as a wery high compliment, sir, it’s a wery hon’rable 
thmg to them, as they knows how to reward merit werever they 
meets it. Besides wich, it’s affectin’ to one’s feelm’s.” 

As Mr. Weller said this, he inflicted a little friction on his right ■ 
eye-hd, with the sleeve of his coat, after the most approved 
manner of actors when they are in domestic pathetics. 

Mr. Jackson seemed rather pnzzled by Sam’s proceedmgs ; 
but, as he had served the subpoenas, and had nothmg more to 
say, he made a feint of putting on the one glove which he usually 
caiTied in his hand, for the sake of appearances , and returned 
to the office to report progress. 

hfr. Pickwick slept little that mght , his memory had received 
a very disagreeable refresher on the subject of Mrs Bardeli’s ’ 
action. He breakfasted betimes next mormng, and, desiring Sam 
to accompany him, set forth towards Gray’s Inn Square 

" Sam 1 ” said Mr. Pickwick lookmg round, when they got to 
the end of Chcapside 

“ Sir ^ ” said Sam, steppmg up to his master. 

“ Which way * ” 

" Up Newgate Street ” , 

Mr. Pickwick did not turn round immediately, but looked 
vacantly in Sam’s face for a few seconds, and heaved a deep sigh. 

^ What’s the matter, sir ? ” mquired Sam. 

" This action, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ is esqieoted to come 
on, on the fourteenth of next month.” 

“ Remarkable coincidence that ’ere, sir,” replied Sam. 

” Why, remarkable, Sam ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Walentine’s day, sir,” rcqionded Sam , “ reg’lar good day 
for a breach o’ promise tnal.” 

Mr. Weller’s si^e awakened no gleam of mirth in his master’s 
countenance Mr. Pickwick turned abruptly round, and led the 
way in silence. 

They had walked some distance . Mr. Pickwick trottmg on 
before, plunged in profound meditation, and Sam following behind, 
with a countence expressive of the most enviable and easy defiance 
of everything and everybody . when the latter, who was always 
especially anxious to impart to his master any exclusive informa- 
tion he possessed, qmckened his pace imtil he was close at hir. 
Pickwick’s heels , and, pointing up at a house they were passmg, 
said 

“ Wery nice pork-shop that ’ere, sir.” 

Tes, it .seems so,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Celebrated Sassage factory,” said Sam. 
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“ Is it ^ ” said Mr Pickvnck. 

“ Is it ' " reiterated Sam, mtli some indignation ; “ I slionld 
raj ther think it was Why, sir, bless your innocent eyebrows, 
that’s were the mysterious disappearance of a 'spcctabic trade«- 
man took place four year ago" 

“ You don’t mean to say he was burked, Sam * " said Mr Pick- 
wick looking hastily round 

“ Ho, I don’t indeed, sir,” replied Mr Weller, " I wish I did , 
far worse than that He was the master o’ tint 'ere shop, sir, 
and the inwenter o’ the patent-ncvcr-leavin’-ofi sassage steam 
mgme, as ud sw’aller up a pavin’ stone if you put it too nca’’, and 
, grind it into sassages as easy as if it was a tender young babbN 
Wery proud o’ that machine he was, as it was nat'ral he should be, 
and he’d stand down m the cellar a lookin’ at it wen it was in full 
play, till he got quite melancholy with joy A wery happy man 
Wd ha’ been, air, in the procession o' tint 'ere ingmc and two 
more lovely hinfants besides, if it hadn't been for his w ife, who 
was a most ow-dacioua wisin She was always a follerm’ him 
about, and dmmn’ m his ears, 'till at lost he couldn't stand it no 
longer. * I'll tell you what it is, my dear,' ho says one day , ‘ if 
you persewere m this here sort of amusement,' he sajis, ' I'm 
blessed if I don’t go away to 'Memker ; and that's all about it ' 
‘You’re a idle mllm' says she, ‘ and I wish the' Memkins jo\ 
of their bargam ’ Alter wich she keeps on abusin' of him for 
half an hour, and then runs mto the httle parlour behind the 
shop, sets to a screamin’, says he'll be the death on her, and falls 
m a fit, which lasts for three good hours — one o' them fits w .ch n 
all screamin’ and lackin'. ^\ell, next momin', the husband was 
missm’ He hadn’t taken notlun’ from the till, — hadn't c\cn put 
on lus great-coat' — so it w as quite cleat he waru't gone to 'Mertiker. 
Didn’t come back next day , didn’t come back next week ; Mis<is 
had bills prmted, sayin’ that, if he’d come back, he sliould be 
forgiven everythin’ (which was very liberal, seem’ that he hadn’t 
done nothin' at all) , the canals was dragged, and for two months 
artervards, wenever a body turned up, it was carried, as a reg lar 
thing, straight off to the sassage shop Ilows'cvcr, noncon cm 
answ'cred ; so they gave out that he’d run avay, and she Lep on 
the bis’ness One Saturday mght, a little thin old gen’l’m’n comes 
into the shop in a great passion and says, ‘ Are you the missis o’ 
this here shop * ’ ‘ Yes, I am, ' says she. ' Well, ma’am, ' says he, 
‘ then I’ve ]ust looked in to say that me and mi family ain’t a 
gom’ to be choked for nothin’ ; and more than that, ma'am, ' he 
says, ‘ you'll allow me to observe, that as j on don’t use the 
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ptimest parts of the meat in the manafacter o' sassages, I think 
you'd find beef come nearly as cheap as buttons. ' ‘ As buttons, 
sur ! ' says she. ‘ Buttons, ma'am, ' says the httle old gentleman, 
unfolding a bit of paper, and she'win' twenty or thirty halves o’ 
buttons. ‘Nice seasonin' for sassages is trousers’ buttons, 
ma’am.’ ‘ They’re my husband’s buttons ! ’ says the widder, 
beginnin’ to faint. ‘ What ! ’ screams the little old gen’l'm’n, 
tuxmn’ wery pale ‘ I see it all,’ says the widder ; * m a fit of 
temporary insanity he rashly converted his-self into sassages * * 
Amd so he had, sir," said Mr. Weller, looking steadily into Mr. 
Pickwick’s horror-stricken countenance, “ or else he’d been 
draw’d into the mgine ; but however that might ha’ been, the 
httle old gen’l’m’n, who had been remarkably partial to sassages 
all his life, rushed out o’ the shop in a wild state, and was never 
heerd on artervards ' ” 

The relation of this afiecting incident of private life brought 
master and man to Mr. Perker’s chambers. Lowten, holding 
the door half open, was in conversation with a rustily-clad, miser- 
able-loolong man, in boots without toes and gloves without fingers. 
There were traces of privation and suffermg— almost of despair 
— his lank and care-worn countenance ; he felt his poverty, 
for he shrunk to the dark side of the staircase as Mr. Pickwick 
approached. 

“ It’s very unfortunate,” said the stranger, with a sigh. 

“ Very, ” said Lowten, scribbhng his name on the door-post 
with his pen, and rubbing it out again with the feather. “ Will 
you leave a message for him 1 ” 

“ When do you think he’ll be back ? ” inquired the stranger. 

” Qmte uncertain,” rephed Lowten, winking at Mr. Pickwick, 
as the stranger cast his eyes towards the ground. 

“ You don’t think it would be of any use my waitmg for him ? ” 
said the stranger, lookmg wistfully into the office. 

“ Oh, no, I’m sure it wouldn’t,” rephed the clerk, moving a 
httle more mto the centre of the door-way. “ He’s certain not 
to be back this week, and it’s a chance whether he will be next, 
for when Perker once gets out of town, he’s never in a hurry to 
come back agam.” 

“ Out of town ! ” said Mr. Pickwick , “ dear me, how un- 
fortunate ! ” 

“ Don’t go away, Mr. Pickwick,” said Lowten, “ I’ve got a 
letter for you.” The stranger seeming to hesitate, once more 
looked towards the ground, and the clerk winked shly at Mr. 
Pickwick, as if to intimate that some exquisite piece of humour 
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Ij ^ras going forward, though what it was Mr Pickwick could not 
for the life of him divine 

^ “ Step m, Mr. Pickwick, ” said Lowtcn. “ Well, will you 

- leave a message, Mr. Watty, or will you call again ’ ” 
j " Ask him to be so kind as to leave out word what has been 

■ done in my busmess," said the man ; “ for God’s sake don't 
r neglect it, Mr Lowten” 

■ “ Ho, no ; I won’t forget it,” replied the clerk. " Walk in, 

Mr Pickwick. Good-mormng, Mr. Watty, it’s a fine day for i 

[ walking, isn’t it * ” Seeing that the stranger still lingered, he j 

beckoned Sam Weller to follow his master m, and shut the door 
in his face 

“ There never was such a pestenng bankrupt as that since the j 
world began, I do behave !” said Lowten, throwing down his 
pen with the air of an mjured man. " His aCairs haven’t been 
in Chancery quite four years yet, and I’m d — d if he don’t come ^ 

worrying here twice a week Step this way, 3Ir. Pickwick \ 

Perker ts in, and he’ll see you, I know. Devilish cold,” he added, > 

pettishly, “ standing at that door, wasting one’s time with such t 

seedy vagabonds ’ " Having very vehemently stirred a parlicu- 
larly large fire with a particularly small poker, the clerk hcl the 
way to his principal’s private room, and announced Mr P.cki. ick ' 

" Ah, my dear sir,” said little Perker, bustling up from his 
chair, ” Well, my dear sir, and what's the news about vour 
matter, eh * Anything more about our fnends in Frcciran’s 
Court * They’ve not been sleeping, 1 know that Ah, they’re 
very smart fellows ; very smart, indeed." 

As the little man concluded, he took an emphatic pirch of 
snuff, as a tribute to the smartness of ^Messrs Dodson and Fogg 

“ They are great scoundrels,” said 3Ir. Pickwick. 

“ Aye, aye,” said the little man ; “ that’s a matter of opinion, 
you know, and we won't dispute about terms , because of course 
you can’t be expected to siew these subjects with a professional 
eye Well, we’ve done everything that's necessary I have 
retained Serjeant Snnbhin.” 

“ Is he a good man ^ " inquired Jlr. Pickwick. 

*' Good man • ” replied Perker ; " bless your heart and soul, 
my dear sir, Serjeant Snuhhin is at the very top of his profession 
Gets treble the business of any man m court — engaged in cverv > 

case You needn’t mention it abroad ; but wc say — ^we of the 
profession — ^that Serjeant Snnbhin leads the court % the nose.” 

The little man took another pinch of snuff as he made tbie 
communication, and nodded mysterionsly to Mr Pickwick. 

cc 
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“ They have subpcena’d my three friends,” said Mr Pickwick, 

“ Ah ' of course they would,” replied Perker. “ Important 
witnesses; saw you in a delicate situation.” 

" But she fainted of her own accord,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ She 
threw herself into my arms" 

” Very likely, my dear sir," replied Perker , “ very hkely and 
very natural. Nothmg more so, my dear sir, nothing. But who's 
to prove It ? ” 

“ They have subpoena’d my servant too,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
quitting the other point ; for there Mr. Perker’s question had 
somewhat staggered him. 

“ Sam * ” said Perker. 

Mr. Pickwick replied in the affirmative. 

** Of course, my dear sir ; of course. I knew they would. I 
could have told you that, a month ago. You know, my dear sir, 
if you vnll take the management of your afiaus into your own hands 
after intrusting them to your sohcitor, you must also take the 
consequences.” Here Mr. Perker drew himself up with conscious 
digmiy, and brushed some stray grains of snuS from his shirt frill 

“ Aud what do they want him to prove ? ” asked Mr. Pickwick, 
after two or three minutes’ silence 

“ That you sent him up to the plaintifE’s to make some offer 
of .a compromise, I suppose,” rephed Perker '* It don't matter 
much, though ; I don't think many counsel could get a great 
deal out of him ” 

“ I don't think they could,” said Mr. Pickwick ; smiling, 
despite his vexation, at the idea of Sam’ s appearance as a witness. 
" What course do we pursue * ” 

" We have only one to adopt, my dear sir,” replied Perker, 
“ cross-examine the witnesses ; trust to Snubbm's eloquence , 
throw dust m the eyes of the judge ; throw ourselves on the 

• 9 $ 

jury. 

“ And suppose the verdict is against me ® ” said Mr. Pickwick 

Mir. Perker smiled, took a very long pinch of snuff, stirred the 
fire, shrugged his shoulders, and remained expressively silent 

” You mean that m that case I must pay the damages * ” 
said Sir. Pickwick, who had watched this telegraphic answer 
with considerable sternness 

Perker gave the fire another very unnecessary poke, and said 
“ I am afraid so ” 

“ Then I beg to announce to you, my unalterable detenmn- 
ation to pay no damages whatever,” said Jlr. Pickwick, most 
emphatically. “ None, Perker. Not a pound, not a penny, 
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FiJr of my money, sliall find its way into the pockets of Dod^'m 
t::; end Eogg That is my deliberate and irrevocable detcrzni: a- 
tion Mr Pictwick gave a heavy blow on the table befo-c 
i 1 him, m confirmation of the irrevocability of his intention 

“ Very well, my dear sir, very well,'' said Perker “ Yoa 
ir know best, of course” 

■rr, “ Of course,” replied Mr Pickwick hastily. ” \l'herc does 
Serjeant Snubbin hve * ” 

K; “ In Lmcoln’s Inn Old Square,” replied Perker 
r. “I should bke to see him,” said ilr Pickwitk 

** See Serjeant Snubbm, my dear sir ' ” rejoined Perker, in 
utter amazement " Pooh, pooh, my dear sir, impossible. See 
Serjeant Snubbm ' Bless you, my dear sir, such a thing as 
1 1 never heard of, without a cons^tation fee being previously pa»d, 

- and a consultation fixed. It couldn't be done, my dear sir , 

3 it couldn’t be done ” 

L hir Pickwick, however, had made up his mn,d not only that 

- it could be done, but that it should bo done , and the consc- 

> quence was, that withm ten minutes after be had recoixcd the 

assurance that the thmg was impossible, he was conducted by 
his solicitor mto the outer office of the great Serjeont Snubbm 
^ himself 

It uas an uncarpeted room of tolerable dimensions, with a 
I large v-titing-table drawn up near the fire the baize top of 

' which had long since lost all claim to its ongmal hue of green, 

; 1 and had gradually grown grey with dust and age, except where 

; . all traces of its natural colour were obliterated by ink-stains 
> Upon the table were numerous hltlc bundles of papers tied aith 

’ red tape , and behind it, sat an elderly clerk, whose sleek appear- 

ance, and heavy gold watch-cham presented imposing mdica- 
i tions of the estensne and lucrative practice* of ilr. Serjeant 
‘ Bnuhhm 

' “ Is the Serjeant m his room, Mr Mallard ^ ” inquired Perker, 

ofiermg his box with all imagmable courtesy 
" Yes he is,” was the reply, " but he’s ^ cry busy Look here ; 

' ' not an opinion given yet, on any one of these cases , and an 
[ expedition fee paid ivith all of 'em.” The clerk smiled as ho 
said this, and mhe.i.d the pmch of snufi with a zest which seemed 
j to be compoimdcd of a fondness for snufi a**d a relish for fees 

“ Somethmg like practice that,” said Pciket 
; “ Yes,” said the barrister's clerk, producing his own box 

■i and ofiermg it with the greatest cordiality , “ and the best of 

V it is, that as nobody alive except myself can read the Serjeant's 
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■wnting, tliej are obliged to wait for the opinions, when he has 
^ven them, till I have copied 'em, ha — ^ha — ^ha • " 

“ Which makes good for we know who, besides the Serjeant, 
and draws a little more out of the chents, eh ? ” said Perker ; 
" Ha, ha, ha > ” At this the Serjeant's clerk laughed again ; 
not a noisy boisterous laugh, but a silent, mtemal chuckle, 
which Mr, Pickwick disliked to hear. "When a man bleeds in- 
wardly, it IS a dangerous thmg for himself ; but when he laughs 
inwardly, it bodes no good to other people. 

“ You haven’t made me out that little hat of the fees that I’m 
in your debt, have you 1 ” said Perker. 

" No, I have not," rephed the clerk. 

“ I wish you would,’’ said Perker. “ Let me have them, and 
I’ll send you a cheque. But I suppose you’re too busy pocket- 
ing the ready money, to thmk of the debtors, eh 1 ha, ha, ha ' " 
This sally seemed to tickle the clerk amazmgly, and he once more 
enjoyed a little qmet laugh to himself. 

*' But, Mr. Mallard, my dear fnend," said Perker, suddenly 
recovering his gravity, and drawing the great man’s great man 
into a corner, by the lappel of his coat , you must persuade 
the Serjeant to see me, and my chent here." 

" Come, come," said the clerk, ** that's not bad either. See 
tibe Serjeant ! come, that’s too absurd." Notwithstanding the 
absurdity of the proposal, however, the clerk allowed himself 
to be gently drawn beyond the hearing of Mir. Pickwick ; and 
after a short conversation conducted in whispers, walked softly 
down a httle dark passage, and disappeared into the legal-lumm- 
ary's sanctum . whence he shortly returned on tiptoe, and in- 
formed Mr. Perker and Mr. Pickwick that the Serjeant had 
been prevailed upon, in violation of all established rules and 
customs, to admit them at once 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was a lantern-faced, sallow-complesioned 
man, of about five-and-forty, or — as the novels say — ^he might 
be ^y. He had that dull-lookmg boiled eye winch is often 
to be seen m the heads of people who have apphed themselves 
dunng many years to a weary and labonous course of study , and 
which would have been sufficient, without the additional eye- 
glass which dangled from a broad black riband round liis neck, 
to warn a stranger that he was very near-sighted His hair was 
thin and weak, which was partly attributable to his havmg never 
devoted much time to its arrangement, and partly to Ms havmg 
worn for five-and-twenty years the forensic wig which hung on 
^ a block beside him The marks of haur-powder on his coat-collar, 
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and the ill-vrashed and vrorse tied ■white rcckercMcf round iii 5 
throat, shoived that he had not foord leisure sc ce he left t! c 
court to make any alteration in his dress iJiile the s'ovo’ <} 
-G style of the remainder of his costume -warranted tic mfcrc'c' 
'c that his personal appearance mould rot have heen very muck 
~ unproved if he had Books of practice, heaps of papers, and 
-- opened letters, mere scattered over the table, mithout any attcmrl 
at order or arrant,emeiit ; the furniture of the room mas old and 
ncketty , the doors of the book-case vcrc rotting ir thcir hi-gcs 
the dust fiem out from the carpet m little clouds at c.cry fvp . 
the blinds were yellow with age ar d dirt , the state of cvcrjU hirg 
in the room showed, mth a clearness not to be mistaken, that 
•c Mr. Serjeant Snubbm was far too much occup.ed with his pro- 
r fessional pursuits to take any great heed or regard of his pcrsoi al 
; ' comforts 

r The Serjeant was ■writmg when his clients entered . he bov cd 
abstractedly when Mr. Pickinck was mtroduced by lus so’icitor , 
and then, motionmg them to a seat, put his pen carefully . i the 
: inkstand, nursed his left leg, and waded to be spoken to 

! “ Mr. Pickwick is the defendant m Bardcll and Pickvnck, 

Serjeant Snnbbm,” said Perker 
“ I am retained m that, am I * ” said the Serjemt 
“ You are, su,” replied Perker. 

The Serjeant nodded his head, and waited for something else 
" Mr Pickwick n as anxious to call upon you Serjcant S uibbir ," 

} said Perker, “ to state to you, before you entertu upon the case, 

. that he denies there be.ng any groui-'d or prefer ce wlntcicr 

* for the action agamst him ; and that unless he came into court 

■with clean hands, and without the mostconsc’cntioasco.ivic+ion 
that he was right m Tcs^tmg the plamtill’s demud, ho r.ould 
' not be there at all. I Lciievc I state your views correttiv ; do 

I not, my dear sj ^ ” said the httle man, turning to Jlr P c^'- 
‘ wick. 

“ Quite so,” rephed that gentleman. 

Mr Serjeant S’lubbin unfolded Lis glasses, raised t! rm to 
I his eyes ; and, after looking at 3Ir. Pickwick for a few seco-ds 
■with great curiosity turned to Mr. Perker, aid said, sraling 
shghtly as he spo^c 
“ Has 3Ir. Pickwick a strong c"se * " 

The atton ey shmgged his shoulders 
“ Do yon purpose calling ■witnesses ? " 

•• No ” 

, The smile on the Serjeant’s countenance became more defined ; 
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he rocked his leg mth increased violence , and, throwing himsell 
back in his easy-chair, coughed dubiously. 

These tokens o£ the Serjeant’s presentiments on the subject, 
slight as they were, weie not lost on Mr Pickwick. He settled 
the spectacles, through which he had attentively regarded such ^ 
demonstrations of the barrister’s feelings as he had permitted 
himself to exhibit, more firmly on his nose , and said with great 
energy, and in utter disregard of all Mr. Perker’s admonitory 
winlangs and frownings 

“ My wishmg to wait upon you, for such a purpose as this, 
sir, appears, I have no doubt, to a gentleman who sees so much 
of these matters as you must necessarily do, a very extraordmary 
circumstance ” 

The Serjeant tried to look gravely at the fire, but the smile 
came back agam. 

“ Gentlemen of your profession, sir," continued Mr. Pickwick 

see the worst side of human nature. All its disputes, all its 
ill--will and bad blood, rise up before you. You know from your 
experience of juries (I mean no disparagement to you, or them) 
how much depends upon effeU and you are apt to attribute 
to others, a desire to use, for purposes of deception and self- 
mteiest, the very mstrumeiits which you, in pure honesty and 
honour of purpose, and with a laudable desue to do your utmost 
for your chent, know the temper and worth of so well, from 
constantly employmg them yourselves. I really beheve that 
to this circumstance may be attributed the vulgar but very 
general notion of your bemg, as a body, suspicious, distrustful, 
and over-cautious. Conscious as I am, su, of the disadvantage 
of making such a declaration to you, under such circumstances, 

I have come here, because I wish you distmctly to understai.d, 
as my friend Sir. Perker has said, that I am innocent of the 
falsehood laid to my charge , and although I am very well 
aware of the inestimable value of your assistance, sir, I must 
beg to add, that unless you smeerely beheve this, I would rather 
be deprived of the aid of your talents than have the advantage 
of them ’’ 

Long before the close of this address, which we are bound to 
say was of a very prosy character for Mi Pickwick, the Serjeant 
had relapsed into a state of abstraction. After some minutes, 
however, during which he had reassumed his pen, he appeared 
to be agam aware of the presence of his clients ; raising his head 
from the paper, he said, rather snappishly, 

“ Who IS mth me m this case l ' 
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Z'lr Phunkv, Serjeant S-'iibbin,” rep' c'l tbe att'^rrej 
“ Phunty. Piimiky," eaid tbe Serjea'^t “ I rover heard the 
name before He must be a very your g man ” 

“ Yes, he IS a very young man," replied the att^ " ev. " H*' 
vras only called the other day Let me see — he Lr.s rot be^- 
at the Bar eight years yet " 

“ Ah, I thought not,” said the Serjeant, in tint sc’t o: p.tyinc 
tone m vrhich ordinary folks trould speak of a %cry hclnkss nttk 
child “ Mr- Mallard, send round to Sir — M* — " 

“ Phunky’s — Holbom Court, Grav’s Inn,” intorrored Pcrkc- 
(Holbom Court, by the bye, is South Souare notr) “ ZIr PliunVy , 
uud say I sho’dd be glad if he'd s*cp here, a moment ” 

Mr Mallard depart^ to execute h-s commiss'on ; a^-d Ser- 
jeant Snubbm relapsed mto abstraction until Mr Phunky him- 
self ivas introduced. 

Although an mfant bamstei, he vras a full-grorm man He 
had a very nervous manner, and a painful hesitation in 11 ”= speech , 
it did not appear to be a natural defect, but seemed rather thr 
result of timidity, arising from the conscious”C£S of bemg *' 1 ert 
dorm " by want of means, or interest, or cornexio’i, or imp’.- 
dence, as the case might be. He iras OTcraived by tbe Scrjeaiit 
and profoundly courteous to the attorney 
“ Ihavenot'had the pleasure ofsceing yon before, Mr Phunl^,” 
said Serjeant Snubbm, rith haughty condescension. 

Mr Phunky bored He had had the pleasure of seeing the 
Serjeant, and of envymg him too, nth all a poor man’s envy, 
for eight years and a quarter 

" You are nth me m this case, I understand t ” said the Ser- 
jeant. 

If Mr Phunky had been a rich man, he rould have instantly 
sent for his clerk to remind him , if he had heen a nse ore, he 
•would have apphed his forefinger to his forc^iead, and endea- 
voured to recollect, -rbether, m the multiplicity of bis cncacr- 
ments he had undertaken this one, or not , but as he rns nc.ri r* 
nob nor wise {in this sense at all everts) he turned red, and bowed 
“ Have you read the papers, Mr. Phunky * " inquired the S', r- 
jeant 

Here again, Mr. Phunky should have professed to have for- 
gotten all about tbe merits of the case , but as he h"d read such 
papers as had been laid before him in the course of the art or 
and had thought of nothing else, waking or sleeping, throughout 
the two months durmg which he had been retained as Mr Ser- 
jeant Snubbin’s jurior, he turned a deeper red ard bowed agam- 
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“ This IS Mr. Pickwick,” said the Serjeant, waving his pen 
m the direction in which that gentleman was standmg. 

Mr. Phnnky bowed to Mr. Pickwick with a reverence which 
a first ohent must ever awaken ; and again mchned his head 
towards his leader. 

“ Perhaps you will take Mr Pickwick away," said the Ser- 
jeant, “ and — and — and — ^hear anythuig Mr Pickwick may 
wish to communicate. We shall have a consultation, of course. 
With this hint that he had been interrupted qmte long enough, 
Mr. Serjeant Snubbin, who had been gradually growing more 
and more abstracted, applied his glass to his eyes for an instant, 
bowed slightly round, and was once more deeply immersed in 
the case before him ; which arose out of an interminable lawsuit, 
origmating in the act of an mdmdual, deceased a century or 
so ago, who had stopped up a pathway Icadmg from some place 
which nobody ever came from, to some other place which nobody 
ever went to. 

Mr. Phunky would not hear of passmg through any door until 
Mr. Pickwick and his solicitor had passed through before him, 
BO it was some tune before they got mto the Square ; and when 
they did reach it, they walked up and down, and held a long 
conference, the result of which was, that it was a very difficult 
matter to say how the verdict would go , that nobody could pre- 
sume to calculate on the issue of an action ; that it was very 
lucky they had prevented the other party from gettmg Serjeant 
Snubbm ; and other topics of doubt and consolation, common 
m such a position of aSairs 

ATt Weller was then roused by his master from a sweet sleep 
of an hour's duration ; and, biddmg adieu to Lowten, they re- 
turned to the City. 

CHAPTER XXXn 

DESCRIBES, FAR MORE FULLY THAN IHB COURT NEWSMAN EVER DID, A 

BACHELOR'S PARTY, GIVEN BY MR BOB SAWYER AT BOS LODGINGS IN 

THE BOROUGH 

There is a repose about Lant Street, m the borough, which sheds 
a gentle melancholy upon the soul. There are always a good 
many houses to let m the street : it is a bye-street too, and its 
dulncss IS soothmg. A house m Lant Street would not come 
within the denommation of a first-rate residence, m the strict 
acceptation of the term ; but it is a most desirable spot never- 
theless K a man wished to abstract himself from the world 

to remove himself from within the reach of temptation — ^to place 
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’iij himself beyond the possibility of any mdncement to look out 
of the -window— he should by all means go to Lant Street 
In this happy retreat are colonised a few olear-starchers, a 
sprmklmg of ]oumey-men bookbmders, one or two prison agents 
for the Insolvent Court, several small housekeepers who are 
employed in the Docks, a handful of mantua-makers, and a 
seasonmg of jobbing tailors The majonty of the mhabitants 
either direct their energies to the lettmg of furnished apartments, 
or devote themselves to the healthful and m-vigoratmg pursuit 
z of manglmg. The chief features m the still life of the street are 
r green shutters, lodgmg-biUs, brass door-plates, and bell-handles , 
1 the prmdpal specimens of animated nature, the pot-boy, the 
; muffin youth, and the baked-potato man The population is 
; migratory, usually disappearmg on the verge of quarter-day, 

I and generally by night His Majesty's revenues are seldom 
collected m this happy valley ; the rents are dubious , and the 
! water communication is very frequently cut off 
' Mr. Bob Sawyer embelhshed one side of the fire, m his first- 
floor front, early on the evenmg for which he had mvitcd Mr 
Pickwick, and Mr Ben Allen the other The preparations 
for the reception of -visitors appeared to be completed The 
umbrellas m the passage had been heaped mto the httlc comer 
outside the back-parlour door; the bonnet and shawl of the 
landlady’s servant had been removed from the bannisters; 
there were not more than two pairs of pattens on the street-door 
mat, and a kitchen candle, with a very long snuff, burnt cheer- 
fully on the ledge of the staircase -wmdow. Mr Bob Sawyer 
had himself purchased the spirits at a wme vaults m High Street, 
and had returned home precedmg the bearer thereof, to preclude 
the possibihty of their delivery at the -wrong house The punch 
was ready-made in a red pan m the bed-room , a little table, 
covered -with a green baize cloth, had been borrowed from the 
parlour, to play at cards on , and the glasses of the establish- 
ment, together with those which had been borrowed for the 
occasion from the pubhc-house, were all dra-wn up in a troy, 
which was deposited on the landmg outside the door. 

Notwithstandmg the highly satisfactory nature of all these 
arrangements, there was a cloud on the countenance of Mr. 
BobSawyer, ashesatbythefiire-side There was a sympathismg 
expression, too, m the features of Mr. Ben Allen, as he gazed 
mtently on the coals , and a tone of melancholy m his voice, 
as he said, after a long silence 
“ Well, it IS unlucky she should have taken it m her head to 
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txim sour, just on this occasion. She might at least have vraited 
till to-morrow." 

“ That's her malevolence, that's her malevolence," returned 
Mr Bob Sawyer, vehemently. " She says that if I can afford 
to give a party I ought to be able to pay her confounded ‘ little 
bill.'" 

" How long has it been runiung ’ " inquired Mr. Ben Allen. 
A bill, by the bye, is the most estraordmary locomotive engme 
that the genius of man ever produced. It would keep on runnmg 
during the longest lifetime, without ever once stoppmg of ite 
own accord 

" Only a quarter, and a month or so," replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

Ben Allen coughed hopelessly, and directed a searclimg look 
between the two top bars of the stove. 

“ It’ll be a deuced tmpleasant thing if she takes it mto her 
head to let out, when those fellows are here, won't it * " said Mr. 
Ben Allen at length. 

“ Horrible," replied Bob Sawyer, “ horrible " 

A low tap was heard at the room door. Mr. Bob Sawyer 
looked expressively at his friend, and bade the tapper come m ; 
whereupon a dirty slipshod girl m black cotton stoclnngs, who 
might have passed for the neglected daughter of a superannuated 
dustman in very reduced cucumstances, thrust m her head, and 
said, 

" Please, Mister Sawyer, Missis Raddle wants to speak to you." 

Before Jlr. Bob Sawyer could return any answer, the girl 
suddenly disappeared with a jerk, as if somebody had given 
her a violent pull behind; this mystenous exit was no sooner 
accomplished, than there was another tap at the door — a smart 
pointed tap, which seemed to say, " Here I am, and m I’m coming " 

Mr Bob Sawyer glanced at his friend with a look of abject 
apprehension, and once more cried “ Come m " 

The permission was not at all necessary, for, before Mr. Bob 
Sawyer had uttered the words, a little fierce woman bounced 
mto the room, all m a tremble with passion, and pale with rage. 

" Now, Mr Sawyer," said the little fierce woman, trying to 
appear very calm, “ if you'll have the kmdness to settle that little 
bill of mine I'll thank you, because I've got my rent to pay this 
afternoon, and"* my landlord’s a waiting below now.” Here 
the little woman rubbed her bands, and looked steadily over 
Mr. Bob Sawyer’s head, at the wall behind him. 

“I am very sorry to put you to any mconvenience, Mrs Raddle,” 
said Bob Sawyer, deferentially, “ but ” 
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Lt; " Oh, it isn’t any inconvenience,” replied the Uttle woman, 
with a shnll titter. “ I didn’t want it particular before to-day , 
leastways, as it has to go to my land lord directly, it was as well 
for yon to keep it as me Yon prormsed me this afternoon, Mr. 

_ > Sawyer, and every gentleman as has ever hved here, has kept 
his word, sir, as of course anybody as calls hunself a gentleman, 
does ” Mrs Saddle tossed her head, bit her lips, rubbed her 
-j. hands harder, and looked at the wall more steadily than ever 
^ It was plam to see, as Mr Boh Sawyer remarked m a style of 
Tj eastern allegory on a subsequent occasion, that she was “ gettmg 
the steam up " 

“ I am very sorry, Mrs Raddle," said Bob Sawyer with all 
L. imagmable humility, " but the fact is, that I have been disap- 
pomted m the City to-day” — ^Exfraordmary place that Citv 
^ An astomshing number of men always ore gettmg disappomted 
^ there 

, “ Well, Mr Sawyer,” said Mrs Raddle, plantmg herself firmly 

on a purple cauliflower m the Kiddermmster carpet, “ and what’s 
. that to me, sir * ” 

" I — I — have no doubt, Mrs. Raddle," said Bob Sawyer, 
blmkmg this last question, “ that before the middle of neict week 
; ^ we shall be able to set ourselves quite square, and go on, on a 
' { better system, afterwards ” 

S This was all Mrs Raddle wanted She had bustled up to 
I the apartment of the unlucky Bob Sawyer, so bent upon gouig 
j mto a passion, that, m all probability, payment would have 

( rather disappointed her than otherwise She was m excellent 
order for a little relaxation of the land haiung just exchanged 
a few mtroductory complunents with Sir R m the front latchcn. 

* “Do you suppose. Sir Sawyer,” said Mrs Raddle, elevating 
I her voice for the information of the neighbours, " do you suppose 
r that I’m a-gomg day after day to let a fellar occupy my lodgings 
as never thmks of paymg his rent, nor even the very money laid 
- out for the fresh butter and lump sugar that’s bought for Ins 
breakfast, and the very milk that’s took in, at the street door * 
Do you suppose a hard-workmg and mdustiious woman as has 
\ hved in this street for twenty year (ten year over the iray, and 
t<( nme year and three quarter m this very house) has nothing 
else to do but to work herself to death after a pp&iel of lazy idle 
fellars, that are always smokmg and dnnlnng, and lounging, when 
they ought to be glad to lum their hands to anythmg that would 

help ’em to pay their bills ? Do you ” 

“ My good soul,” mterposed Mr Beniamin Allen, soothingly. 
I 
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“ Have tie goodness to keep yonr observastnns to yourself, 
SIT, I beg,” said Sirs Raddle, suddenly arresting the rapid torrent 
of her speech, and addressing the third party vrith imprc'sivs 
slormess and solemnity. “ I am not aweer, sir, that you have 
any right to address your conversation to me. I don’t think I 
let these apartments to you, sir.” 

“ No, you certamly did not,” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" Very good, sir," responded 3&s Raddle, vnth lofty polite- 
ness. Then p’raps, sir, you’ll confine yourself to breaking 
the arms and legs of the poor people in the hospitals, and keep 
yourself to yourself, sir, or there may be some persons here as 
will make you, sir ” 

“ But you arc such an unreasonable woman,” remonstrated 
Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" I beg your parding, young man,” said Mrs Raddle, m a 
cold perspiration of anger. “ But will you have the goodr css 
just to call me that again, m ? ” 

“ I didn’t make use of the word in any mvidious sense, ma’am,” 
replied Mr. Benjamin Allen, growing somewhat uneasy oa liis 
own account. 

“ I beg your parding, young man,” demanded Mrs Raddle 
in a louder aud more imperative tone *' But who do you cal) 
a woman ? Did you make that remark to me, sir * ” 

“ V*hy, bless my heart f " said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Did you apply that name to me, I ask of you, sir 1 ” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Raddle, with intense fierceness, throwing the door 
wide open. 

” "Why, of course I did," replied Jlr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ Yes, of course you did,” said Mrs Raddle, backing gradually 
to the door, ard raising her voice to its loudest pitch, for the 
special behoof of Mr. Raddle in the kitchen. ” Yes, of course 
you did ! And everybody knows that they may safely msult 
me in my own ’ouse while my husband sits sleeping downstairs, 
and taking no more notice than if I was a dog in the streets. 
He ought to be ashamed of himself (here Sirs Raddle sobbed) 
to rllow his wife to be treated in this way by a parcel of young 
cutters and carvers of Uve people’s bod.es, that disgraces the 
lodgings (another sob), and leaving 1 er exposed to all mam cr ol 
abuse , a base, faint-hearted, timorous wretch, th'it's afraid 
to come up stairs, and face the miuidy crer-turos — that’s afraid — 
that's afra.d to come ! ” 3Irs. Raddle peused to listen ^ bethel 
the repetition of the taunt had roused her better h. If , and, 
finding that it had not been succc'-sfiil, proceeded to descend 
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tlic stairs .\ritli sobs innnmerable Trhen there came a loud double 
"-t: knock at tbe street door • whereupon she burst into an hysterical 
^ fit of weeping, accompanied with dismal moans, which was pro- 
longed until the knock had been repeated six tunes, when, in an 
'‘C rmcontrollable burst of mental agony, she threw down all the 
umbrellas, and disappeared into the back parlour, closmg the 
L door after her with an awful crash 

“ Does Mr. Sawyer live here ^ ” said Mr Pickwick, when the 
r; door was opened 

u. “ Yes,'' said the girl, “ first floor It's the door straight afore 
k you, when you gets to the top of the stanrs” Havmg given 
this instruction, the handmaid, who had been brought up among 
r the aboriginal mhabitanta of Southwark, disappeared, with the 
candle m her hand, down the kitchen stairs . perfectly satisfied 
:i that she had done everythmg that could possibly bo required 
•3 of her under the circumstances 

Mr Snodgrass, who entered last, secured the street door, after 
; several ineffectual efforts, by puttmg up the cham ; and the 

; fnends stumbled up stairs, where they were received by Mr. 

Bob Sawyer, who had been afraid to go down, lest he should be 
waylaid by Mrs Baddle 

' “ How are you * " said the discomfited student " Glad to 

' see you, — ^take care of the glasses " This caution was addressed 
! to Mr. Pickwick, who had pnt his hat m the tray, 
i " Dear me," said Mr. Pickwick, “ I beg your pardon ’’ 

:i “Don’t mention it, don’t mention it,” said Bob Sawyer. 
I “ I'm rather confiined for room here, but you must put up with 
j all that, when you come to see a young bachelor Walk m 
I You’ve seen this gentleman before, I tbmk * " Mr Pickwick 
’ shook hands with Mr Benjamm Allen, and his friends followed 
; ! his example They had scarcely taken their seats when there 
; was anotW double knock. 

, I “I hope that's Jack Hopkms ! " said Mr Bob Sawyer “ Hush 

( Yes, it is Come up. Jack ; come up." 

A heavy footstep was heard upon &e stairs, and Jack Hop- 
' kins presented himself He wore a black velvet waistcoat, 
^ with thunder-and-lightnmg buttons; and a blue striped shirt 
with a white false collar. 

. “ You’re late. Jack ? ” said Mr. Ben}amm Allen 

“ Been detamed at Bartholomew’s,” replied Hopkins 
: “ Anythmg new ? " 

i. “ No, nothmg particular Rather a good accident brought 
into the casualty ward ’* 
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“ "What was that, sir 1 " mqidred Mr. Pickwick. 

" OeJj a man fallen out of a four pair of stairs' window 
but it’s a very fair case — very fair case indeed.” 

“ Do you mean that the patient is in a fair way to recover ? ” 
inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“hTo," rephed Hopkins, carelessly, "No, I should rathei 
say he wouldn’t. There must be a splendid operation though, 
to-morrow — magnificent si^t if Slasher does it.” 

“ You consider Mr. Slasher a good operator ? " said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“ Best alive,” replied Hopkins. ‘‘ Took a bo 3 r*s leg out of the 
locket last week — ^boy ate five apples and a gingerbread cake — 
eractly two minutes after it was all over, boy said he wouldn’t 
lie there to be made game of, and he’d tell his mother if they 
didn’t be^.” 

“ Dear me ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, astonished. 

“ Pooh ! That’s nothing, that ain’t,” said Jack Hopkins. 
« Is it, Bob 1 ” 

“Nothing at all,” replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" By the bye. Boh,” said Hopkins, with a scarcely perceptible 
glance at ib:. Pick^ck’s attentive face, “we had a curious 
accident last night. A child was brou^t in, who had swallowed 
a necUace.” 

“ Swallowed what, sir ? ” interrupted Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A necklace,” replied Jack Hop!^. “ Not all at once, you 
know, that would be too much — you couldn’t swallow that, if 
the child did — eh, Mr. Pickwick, ha ! ha ! ” Mr. Hopkins ap- 
peared highly graliSed with his own pleasantry ; and continu^. 
“ No, the way was this, duld’s parents were poor people who 
lived in a court. Child’s eldest sister bou^t a necklace ; common 
neckiacs, made of large black wooden beads Child, being fond 
of toys, cribbed the necklace, hid it, played with it, cut the string, 
end swallowed a head. Child thought it capital fun, went back 
nest day, and swallowed another bead.” 

“ Bless my heart,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ what a dreadful thing 1 
I beg your pardon, sir Go on,” 

“ Nest day, child swallowed two beads ; the day after that he 
treated himself to three, and so on, tili in a week’s time he had 
got through the necklace — ^five-and-twenty heads in alL The 
sister, who was an industrious ghJ, and seldom treated herself to 
a hit cf finery, cried her eyes oat, at the lo^s of the necklace ; 
looked high and low for it ; hut, I neednft say, didn’t find it. 
A few days afterwards, the famfly were at dinner — baked shoulder 
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of mutton, and potatoes under it— the cliiid, who wasn’t hungry, 
3 nh was playing about the room, and suddenly there was heard a devil 
of a noise, like a small hail storm ‘ Don’t do that, my boy,’ 
’•■•n said the father ‘ I ain't a doin’ nothing,’ said the child ‘Well, 
don’t do it again,’ said the father There was a short silence, 
and then the noise began agam, worse than ever * If you don't 
t:.* mind what I say, my boy,’ said the father, ‘ you’ll find yourself in 
bed, m something less than a pig's u hisper ’ He gave the child a 
iL: shake to make him obedient, and such a ratthng ensued as nobody 
ever heard before ‘ llTiy, damme, it's in the child ! ’ said the 
t:- father, ‘ he’s got the croup in the wrong place » ’ ‘ Ko I haven’t, 
father,’ ^said the child, begmmng to cry, ‘ it’s the necklace ; I 
r-j: swallowed it, father ’ — ^The father caught the child up, and ran 
with him to the hospital . the beads in the boy’s stomach ratthng 
all the way with the joltmg , and the people loolang up in the 
air, and down mthe cellars, to see where the unusual sound came 
from. He’s m the hospital now,” said Jack Hopkins, “ and lie 
makes such a devil of a noise when he walks about, thar they’re 
obliged to muffle him in a watchman’s coat, for fear he should 
wake the patients ! ” 

_ “ That’s the most extraordinary case I ever heard of,” said Mr, 

[•z Pickwick, with an emphatic blow on the table 
) “ Oh, that's nothing,” said Jack Hopkms ; " is it. Bob * ” 

{ ” Certainly not,” rephed Mr Bob Sawyer. 

r-i " Very smgular things occur m our profession, I can assure you, 
*:j sir,” said Hopkms 

j , " So I should be disposed to hnagine,” replied Mr Pickwick 

Another knock at the door, announced a large-headed young 
man m a black wig, who brought with him a scorbutic youth in 
-•2' a long stock. The next comer was a gentleman m a shirt emblaz- 
oned with pmk anchors, who was closely followed by a pale youth 
with a plated watchguard The arrival of a prim personage in 
; clean hnen and cloth boots rendered the party complete. The 
little table with the green baize cover was wheeled out , the first 
! nstalment of punch was brought in, in a white ]Ug , and the 
I succeeding three hours were devoted to vingl-a-un at sixpence a 
[ dozen, which was only once mterrupted by a slight dispute beta een 
^ 1 the scorbutic youth and the geutleman with the pink anchors , 
<p m the course of which, the scorbutic youth intimated a burmng 
- desire to pull the nose of the gentleman with the emblems of 
j hope in reply to which, that mdividual expressed his decided 
5 unwilhngness to accept of any " sauce ” on gratuitous terms, 
either from the irascible young gentleman with the scorbutio 
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eountenance, or any other person who was ornamented with ft 
head 

When at last “ natural " had been declared, and the profit and 
loss account of fish and sixpences adjusted, to the satisfaction of 
all parties, Mr Bob Sawyer rang for supper, and the visitora 
squeezed themselves mto corners while it was getting ready 

It was not so easily got ready as some people may ima g inft j 
First of all, it was necessary to awaken the girl, who had fellen ^ 
asleep with her face on the latchen table ; this took a little time, ; 
and, even when she did answer the bell, another quarter of an 
hour was consumed in fruitless endeavours to impart to her a 
faint and distant glimmering of reason. The man to whom the 
order for the oysters had been sent, had not been told to open 
them ; it is a very difficult thing to open an oyster with a limp 
knife or a two-pronged fork ; and very little was done in this 
way. Very little of the beef was done either ; and the ham 
(wffich was also from the German-sausage shop round the corner) 
was m a similar predicament. However, there was plenty of 
porter m a tin can ; and the cheese went a great way, for it was 
very strong. So upon the whole, perhaps, the supper was quite 
as good as such matters usually are 

Aitcr supper, another jug of punch was put upon the table, 
together with a paper of cigars, and a couple of bottles of spirits. 
Then, there was an awful pause; and this awful pause was 
occasioned by a very common occurrence in this sort of places, 
but a very embarrassing one notwithstanding 

The fact is, the girl was washing the glasses. The estabhsh- 
ment boasted four; we do not record the circumstance as 
at all derogatory to Mrs Raddle, for there never was a lodging- 
house yet, that was not short of glasses. The landlady’s glasses 
were little thm blown glass tumblers, and those which had been 
borrowed from the public-house were great, dropsical, bloated 
articles, each supported on a huge gouty leg. This would have 
been in itself sufficient to have possessed the company with the 
real state of affairs ; but the young woman of all work had pre- 
vented the possibility of any misconception arismg in the mind of 
any gentleman upon the subject, by forcibly dragging every man's 
glass away, long before he had finished his beer, and audibly 
stating, despite the winks and inteiTuptions of Mr Bob Sawyer, 
that it was to be conveyed downstairs, and washed forthwith. 

It IS a very ill wind that blows nobody any good. The prim 
man in the cloth boots, who had been unsuccessfully attempting 
to makea joke during the whole time the round game lasted, saw 
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iis opportunity, and availed himself of it The instant the 
glasses disappeared, he commenced a long story about a great 
pubhc character, trhose name he had forgotten, malang a par- 
ticularly happy reply to another eminent and Dlustnous individ- 
ual vrhom he had never been able to identify. He enlarged at 
some length and -with great minuteness upon divers coflateral 
circumstances, distantly connected \nth the anecodote m hand, 
but for the life of him he couldn’t recollect at that precise moment 
vrhat the anecdote -was, although ho had been m the habit of 
tellmg the story mth great applause for the last ten years 
“ Dear me,” said the pnm man m the cloth boots, “ it is a very 
extraordmary circumstance ” 

“ I am sorry you have forgotten it," said Sir Bob Sawyer, 
glancing eagerly at the door, as he thought he heard the noise of 
passes jmglmg , “ very sorry " 

" So am I,” responded the pnm man, “ because I know it 
would have afforded so much amusement Never mind , I dare 
say I shall manage to recollect it, in the course of half-an-houi or 
so ” 

The prim man arrived at this point, just as the glasses came 
back, when Mr. Bob Sawyer, who had been absorbed in attention 
during the whole tune, said he should very much hke to hear the 
end of It, for, so far as it went, it was, ivithout exception, the 
very best story he had ever heard 
The sight of the tumblers restored Bob Sawyer to a degree of 
equanimity which he had not possessed since his interview with 
his landlady. Hb face bnghtened up, and he began to feel quite 
convivial 

" Now, Betsy,” said Mr Bob Sawyer, with great suavity, and 
dispersing, at the same time, the tumultuous bttle mob of glasses 
the girl had collected m the centre of the table • " now, Betsy, the 
warm water : be brisk, there’s a good girl ” 

“* You can’t have 'no warm water,” replied Betsy. 

“ No warm water ' ” exclaimed IH. Bob Sawyer. 

“ No,” said the girl, with a shake of the head which expressed a 
more decided negative than the most copious language could 
have conveyed. “ Misas Baddle said you wam’t to have none ” 
The surprise depicted on the countenances of his guests im 
parted new courage to the host. 

“ Bnng up the warm water instantly — ^mstantly • ” said Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, with desperate sternness. 

“ No I can’t,” replied the girl ; " Missis Saddle raked out 
the kitchen fire aiore she went to bed, and locked up the Httle.” 

DD 
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“ Oh, never mind , never mind. Pray don't disturb yourself 
about such a trifle," said Mr. Pickwick, observing the conflict 
of Bob Sawyer's passions, as depicted m his countenance, “ cold 
water will do very well." 

“ Oh, admirably," said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“My landlady is subject to some slight attacks of mental 
derangement," remarked Bob Sawyer with a ghastly smile; 

and I fear I must give her warmng." 

“ Ho, don't," said Ben Allen. 

“ I fear I must," said Bob with heroic fiirmnesa. “ I'U pay 
her what I owe her, and give her warmng to-morrow morning.” 
Poor fellow > how devoutly he wished he could ! 

hir. Bob Sawyer's heart-sickemng attempts to rally under this 
last blow, communicated a dispintmg influence to the company, 
the greater part of whom, with the view of raising their spirits, 
attached themselves with extra cordiality to the cold brandy and 
water, the first perceptible eflects of which were displayed in a 
renewal of hostilities between the scorbutic youth and the gentle- 
man in the shirt The belligerents vented their feehngs of mutual 
contempt, for some tune, in a variety of frowumgs and snortings, 
until at last the scorbutic youth felt it necessary to come to a 
more explicit understanding on the matter ; when the following 
clear understanding took place. 

“ Sawyer," said the scorbutic youth, in a loud voice. 

“ Well, Noddy," rephed Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ I should be very sorry. Sawyer," said Mr. Noddy, “ to create 
any unpleasantness at any friend's table, and much less at yours, 
Sawyer — ^very , but I must take this opportumfy of informing 
Mr, Gunter that he is no gentleman." 

“ And I should be very sorry. Sawyer, to create any disturb- 
ance m the street in which you reside," said Mr. Gunter, but I’m 
afraid I shall be under the necessity of alarming the neighbours 
by throwing the person who has just spoken, out o' windoiv.” 

" What do you mean by that, sir ? ” inquired Mr. Noddy. 

“ What I say, sir,” replied Mr Gunter 

“ I should like to see you do it, sir,” said Mr. Noddy. 

“ You shall feel me do it in half a minute, sir” replied Mr. 
Gunter. 

“ I request that you’ll favour me vrith your card, sir,” said 
Mr. Noddy. 

“ I’ll do nothing of the kind, sir," rephed Mr. Gunter. 

“ Why not, sir ^ ” inquired Mr. Gunter. ' 

“ Because you’ll stick it up over your chimney-piece, and delude 
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your visitois into the false belief that a gentleman has been to 
see yon, sn," rephed Mr. Gnnter. 

“ Sir, a friend of mine shall svait on you mthe morning,” said 
Mr. Koddy. 

“ Sir, Tm very much obbged to yon for the caution, and I'll 
leave particular directions vrith the servant to lock up the spoons," 
repbed Mr. Gunter. 

At this pomt the remainder of the guests interposed, and re- 
monstrated vrith both parties on the impropnety of their conduct , 
on which Mr Koddy begged to state that his father was quite as 
respectable as Mr. Gunter’s father ; to which Mr Gunter replied 
that his father was to the full as respectable as Mr. Noddy's father, 
and that his father's son was as good a man as Mr Noddy, any 
day m the week As this announcement seemed the prelude to a 
recommencement of this dispute, there was another interference 
on the part of the company, and a vast quantity of talking and 
clamouring ensued, in the course of which Mr Noddy gradually 
allowed hS feebngs to overpower him, and professed that he had 
ever entertamed a devoted personal attachment towards Mr. 
Gunter. To this Mr Gunter repbed that, upon the whole, he 
rather preferred Mr Noddy to his own brother , on heanng which 
admission, Mr. Noddy magnanimously rose from his seat, and 
proffered his hand to Mr, Gunter. Gunter grasped it with 
affecting fervour ; and everybody said that the whole dispute 
had been conducted in a manner which was highly honourable 
to both patties concerned. 

“ Now,” said Jack Hopkins, " just to set us going again. Bob, 
I don’t mind singmg a song ’’ And Hopkins, melted thereto, by 
tumultuous applause, plunged himself at once into ‘The Kiug, 
God bless him,' which he sang as loud as he could, to a novel air, 
compounded of the ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ and ‘ A Frog he would ’ The 
chorus was the essence of the song , and, as each gentleman sang 
it to the tune he knew best, the effect was very stnlting in- 
deed 

It was at the end of the chorus to the first verse, that Mr Pick- 
wick held up his hand m a listening attitude, and said, as soon 
as silence was restored 

“ Hush ' ' I beg your pardon. I thought I heard somebody 
calbng from upstairs” 

A profound silence immediately ensued ; and Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was observed to turn pale. 

“ I think I hear it now,” said Mr Pickwick. “ Have the good- 
ness to open the door.” 
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The door was no sooner opened than all doubt on the subject 
was removed. 

“ Mr. Sawyer ! Mr. Sawyer ! ” screamed a voice from the two- 
pair landmg. 

“ It’s my landlady/’ said Bob Sawyer, looking round him with 
great dismay. “ Yes, Mrs. Eaddlc.” 

“ What do you mean by this, Mr. Sawyer ? ” replied the voice, 
with great shi^ness and rapidily of utterance. “ Ain’t it enough 
to be swindled out of one’s rent, and money lent out of pocket 
besides, and abused and insulted by your friends that dares 
to call themselves men : without havmg the house turned out of 
window, and noise enough made to brmg the hre-engines here, at 
two o’clock in the morning * — ^Turn them wretches away.” 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” said the voice of Mr. 
Eaddle, which appeared to proceed from beneath some distant 
bed-clothes. 

“ Ashamed of themselves * ” said Mrs. Eaddle. “ Why don’t 
jou go down and knock ’em every one downstairs ? You would 
if you was a man ” 

“ I should if I was a dozen men, my dear,” replied Mr. Eaddle, 
pacifically, “ but they’ve the advantage of me in numbers, my 
dear " 

“ Ugh, you coward ! ” replied Mrs Eaddle, with supreme 
contempt " Do you mean to turn them wretches out, or not, 
Mir. Sawyer 1 ” 

“ They’re going, Mrs Eaddle, they’re gomg,” said the miser- 
able Bob. “ I am afraid you’d better go,” said Mr Bob Savyer 
to his friends. “ I thought you were making too much noise ” 

“ It’s a very unfortunate thing,” said the prim man. “ Just 
as we were getting so comfortable too ! ” The pnm man was 
just be ginning to have a dawmng recollection of the story he had 
forgotten. 

" It’s hardly to be borne,” said the prim man, looking round 
“ Hardly to be borne, is it ? ” 

" Not to be endured,” rephed Jack Hopkins ; ” let’s have the 
other verse. Bob. Gome, here goes I ” 

“ No, no. Jack, don’t,” interposed Bob Sawyer ; " it’s a capita! 
song, but I am afraid we had better not have the other verse. 
They are very violent people, the people of the house” 

“ Shall I step upstairs, and pitch into the landlord * ” inquired 
Hopkins, “ or keep on ringing the bell, or go and groan on the 
ataircase ? You may command me. Bob.” 

** I am very much mdebted to you for your friendship and good 
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natoe, Hopidns said the irretched Mr Bob Sawyer, “ bat I 
think the best plan to avoid any farther dispnte is for as to 
break ap at once ” 

“ Novr, Mr Sawyer • " screamed the shrill voice of Mrs Eaddlc, 
" are them brutes going * ” 

" Their're only lookmg for their hats, Mrs Raddle," said Bob , 
" they are going direo% ” 

** Going • " said Mrs Raddle, thrusting her night-cap over the 
banisteis just as Mr. Pickwick, followed by ]\Ir. Tupmau, emerged 
from the sittmg-room. “ Gomg • what did they ever come for * " 

“ My dear ma’am,” remonstrated Mr Pickwick, looking up 

“ Get along with you, you old wretch I " replied Sirs Raddle, 
hastily withdrawing the mght-cap “ Old enough to be his grand- 
father, you wiUm f You’re worse than any of 'em ” 

Mr Pickwick found it m vam to protest his innocence, so hurried 
downstairs mto the strcet,wluther he was closely followed by 
Mr Tupman, Mr. Wuiklc,andMr Snodgrass Mr Ben Allen, who 
was dismally depressed with spints and agitation, accompanied 
them as far as London Bridge, and in the course of the walk 
confided to Mr WinUe, as an especially eligible person to intrust 
tbe secret to, that he was resolved to cat the throat of any gentle- 
man except Mr Bob Sawyer who should aspire to the affections of 
his sister Arabella Having expressed his determination to 
perform this painful duty of a brother with proper firmness, he 
burst into tears, knocked his hat over his eyes, and, making the 
best of his way back, knocked double knocks at the door of the 
Borough Market office, and took short naps on the steps alter- 
nately, until daybreak, under the firm impression that he lived 
there, and had forgotten the key. 

The visitors having all departed, in compbance with the rather 
pressmg request of Mrs Raddle, the luckless Mr Bob Sawyer 
was left alone, to meditate on the probable events of to-morrow, 
and the pleasures of the eveumg. 

CHAPTER XXXm 

as WBLtEB THE ELDES DEMVEBS SOME CBITICAE BESTDrESTS RESPECT- 
lyO riTEBABT COMPOSITIOS, A>T>, ASSISTED BT HIS SON SAMUEL 
BATS A SMALL ISST ALMCVT OF BETALlATZOX TO THE ACCOUXT OF THE 
BEVEBEXD GESTLEMAX WITH THE RED SOSE 

The morning of the thirteenth of Pebruaty, which the readers 
of this authentic narrative know, as well as we do, to have been 
the day immediately preceding that which was appointed for the 
tnal of Mrs Bardell's action, was a busy time for Mr. Sarauc 
Weller, who was perpetually engaged in travelling from the Georg 
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and Vnlture to Mr. Perker^s chambers and back again, from and 
between the hours of nine o*clock m the morning and two m 
the afternoon, both inclusive. Not that there was anything 
whatever to be done, for the consultation had taken place, and the 
course of proceeding to be adopted, had been finally determmed on; 
but Mr. Pickwick being in a most extreme state of excitement, per- 
severed in constantly sending small notes to his attorney, merely 
containing the inquiry, “ Dear Perker Is all going on well * ” to 
wliich Mr. Perker invariably forwarded the reply, “ Dear Pick- 
wick As well as possible ; ” the fact being, as we have already 
hmted, that there was nothing whatever to go on, either well or 
ill, until the sitting of the court on the following mormng 
But people who go voluntarily to law, or are taken forcibly there, 
for the first time, may be allowed to labour under some temporary 
irritation and anxiety : and Sam, with a due allowance for the 
frailties of human nature, obeyed all his master’s behests with 
that imperturbable good humour and unruffable composure 
which formed one of his most striking and amiable charactenstics. 

Sam had solaced himself with a most agreeable little dmncr, 
and was waitmg at the bar for the glass of warm mixture in which 
Mr. Pickwick had requested him to drown the fatigues of his 
mormng’s walks, when a young boy of about three feet high, or 
thereabouts, m a hairy cap and fustian over-alls, whose garb 
bespoke a laudable ambition to attam m time the elevation of 
an hostler, entered the passage of the George and Vulture, and 
looked first up the staurs, and then along the passage, and then 
into the bar, as if in search of somebody to whom he bore a com- 
mission ; whereupon the barmaid, conceiving it not improbable 
that the said commission might be directed to the tea or table 
spoons of the establishment, accosted the boy with — 

“ Now, young man, what do you want ? " 

“ Is there anybody here, named Sam 1 ” inquired the youth, in 
a loud voice of treble quality 
“ What’s the t’other name ? ” said Sam Weller, looking round. 
“ How should I know ^ ” briskly replied the young gentleman 
below the hairy cap. 

“ You’re a sharp boy, you are,” said Mr Weller , " only I 
wouldn’t show that wery fine edge too much, if I was you, in case 
anybody took it off ^Vhat do you mean by comm’ to a hot-el, 
and asking arter Sam, vith as much politeness as a vild Indian ? ” 
“ ’Cos an old gen’l’m’n told me to,” rephed the boy. 

“ What old gen’l’m’n ^ ” inquired Sam, with deep disdain. 

” Him as drives a Ipswich coach, and uses our parlour,” re- 
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Joined the boy “ He told me yesterday mormn' to come to 
the George and Wnltur this artemoon, and ask for Sam ” 

“ It’s my father, my dear,” said Mr Weller, turning mth an 
explanatory air to the young lady in the bar , “ blessed if I think ' 
he hardly knotrs vrot my other name is. Yell, young brockiley 
sprout, -wot then 1 " 

“ Y?hy, then,” said the boy, “ you -was to come to him at 
^ o'clock to our 'ouse, 'cos he wants to see you — Blue Boar, 
Leaden’all Markit Shall I say you're comm' ^ " 

“ Ton ma>j wenture on that 'ere statement, sir,” replied Sam. 
And thus empowered, the young gentleman walked auay, awak- 
enmg all the echoes m George Yard as he did so, with se\ernl 
chaste and extremely correct imitations of a drover’s whistle, 
dehvered in a tone of peculiar richness and volume 

Mr. VreDei havmg obtained leave of absence from Mr Pick- 
wick, who, in his then state of excitement and worry was by no 
means displeased at bemg left alone, set forth, long before the 
appomted hour, and havmg plenty of time at his disposal sauntered 
down as far as the Mansion House, where he paused and con- 
templated, with a face of great calmness ard philosophy, the 
numerous cads and drivers of short stages who assemble near that 
famous place of resort, to the great terror and confusion of the 
old-lady population of these realms Havmg loitered here for 
half an hour or so, Mr. Weller turned, and began wendmg his 
way towards Lead^all Market, through a variety of bye streets 
and courts As he was sauntermg away his spare tunc, aiid 
stopped to look at almost every object that met his gaze, it is 
by no means surprismg that Mr. Weller should have paused before 
a small stationer's and pnnt-seller's wmdow , but without further 
explanation it does appear surprising that his eyes should ha\ c 
no sooner rested on certam pictures which were exposed for 
sale therem, than he gave a sudden start, smote his right leg vnth 
great vehemence, and exclauned with energy, “ If it hadn't been 
for this, I shonld ha' forgot all about it, till it was too 
latel” 

The particular picture on which Sam Weller’s eyes were fixed, 
as he said this, was a highly coloured representation of a couple of 
human hearts skewered together with an arrow coobng before a 
cheerful fire, while a male and female canmbal m modem attire * 
the gentleman bemg clad in a blue coat and white trousers, and 
the lady in a deep red pehsse with a parasol of the same, were ap- 
proachmg the meal with hungry eyes, up a serpentme gravel 
path leadmg thereunto A decidedly indehcatc young gentli^ 
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man, in a pair of wmgs and nothing else, was depicted as superin- i 
tending the cookmg ; a representation of the spire of the church 
m Langham Place, London, appeared in the distance , and the 
whole formed a “ valentine,” of which, as a written inscription in 
the window testified, there was a large assortment within, which 
the shopkeeper pledged himself to dispose of, to his countrymen 
generally, at the reduced rate of one and sixpence each. 

“ I should ha’ forgot it; I should certainly ha’ forgot it ! ” said 
Sam ; so saying, he at once stepped mto the stationer’s shop, and 
requested to be served with a sheet of the best gilt-edged letter- 
paper, and a hard-nibbed pen which could be warranted not to 
splutter. These articles having been promptly supphed, he walked 
on direct towards Leadenhall Market at a good round pace, very 
different from his recent lingering one. Looking round him, he 
there beheld a sign-board on which the pamter's art had delm- 
eated something remotely resembling a cerulean elephant with 
an aquiline nose m heu of trunk. Eightly conjecturing that this 
was the Blue Boar himself, he stepped mto the house, and inquired 
concerning his parent 

” He won’t be here this three quarters of an hour or more," 
said the young lady who supermtended the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Hue Boar. 

“ Wery good, my dear,” replied Sam. " Let me have nine 
penn’orth o’ brandy and water luke, and the inkstand, will you 
miss < 

The brandy and water luke, and the inkstand, having been 
carried into the httle parlour, and the young lady having carefully 
flattened down the coals to prevent their blazmg, and earned away 
the poker to preclude the possibihiy of the fire bemg stirred, ; 
without the full privity and concurrence of the Blue Boar bemg 
first had and obtamed, Sam Weller sat himself down m a box 
near the stove, and pulled out the sheet of gilt-edged letter-paper, ^ 
and the hard-mbb^ pen. Then looking carefally at the pen * 
to see that there were no hairs m it, and dustmg down the table, ; 
so that there might be no crumbs of bread under the paper, Sam ' 

tucked up the ci^ of his coat, squared his elbows, and composed 
himself to write 

To ladies and gentlemen who are not in the habit of devotmg 
themselves practically to the science of penmanship, writing a 
letter is no very easy task ; it bemg always considered necessary 
in such cases for the writer to reclme his head on his left arm, so as 
to place his eyes as nearly as possible on a level with the paper, 
while glancing sideways at the letters he is constructing, to form 
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'ffitlv his tongae imaginary characters to correspond These 
motions, although, xmquestionahly of the greatest assistance to 
on^al composition, retard m aome degree the progress of the 
■vmter ; and Sam had nnconsciously been a Ml hour and a half 
imtmg u-ordB in small text, smearmg out urong letters rdth hia 
little Mger, and putting m new ones which required going over 
very often to render them visible through the old blots, when he 
was roused by the opemng of the door and the entrance of his 
parent 

“ Yell, Sammy,” said the father. 

“ Yell, my Prooshan Blue,” responded the son, laying down his 
pen. “ What's the last bulletin about mother-m-Iaw " 

“ Mrs Yeller passed a very good mght, but is uncommon perwerse, 
and unpleasant this momm*. Signed upon oath, S Yeller, 
Esquire, Senior. That's the last vim as was issued, Sammy,” 
replied Mr Weller, untjmg his &aw} 

“ Ko better yet 1 ” inquired Sam 

" All the symptoms aggeiawated,” replied Mr. Weller, shaking 
his head. " But wot's that, you’re a doin’ of ? Pursuit of know- 
ledge under difficulties, Sammy 1 " 

“ I’ve done now," said Sam with shght embarrassment, “ IVe 
been a wntm’.” 

“ So I see,” rephed Mr. Weller “ Not to any young ’ooman, I 
hope, Sammy 1 ” 

“ Why It’s no use a sayin’ it ain’t," lephcd Sam. " It's a walen- 
tine " 

" A what ! ” exclaimed Mr Weller, apparently horror-stricken 
by the word 

“ A walentine,” replied Sam. 

" Samivel, Samivel," said ib. Weller, in reproachful accents, 
” I didn’t think you’d ha’ done it Arter the warnin' yoa'\ c had 
o’ your father’s wicious propensities ; arter all I've said to you 
upon this here wety subject , arter actiwally seein’ and bem' m 
the company o' your own mother-m-law, vich I should ha’ thought 
wos a mord lesson as no man conld never ha’ forgotten to his 
dym’ day ’ I didn’t tlunk you’ d ha’ done it, Sammy, I didn't 
think you’d ha’ done it • " These reflections were too much for 
the good old man He raised Sam’s tumbler to his lips and 
drank ofi its contents 

“ Wot’s the matter now ’ ” said Sam. 

“ Nev’r mnid, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, " it’ll be a werj 
Bgonizm’ trial to me at my time of Me, but I’m pretty tough 
that’s vun coiisolatiou, as '^e wery old turkey remarked wen thi 
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fannei said he wos afeerd he should be obhged to HU hirn for 
the London market.” 

“ Wbt^l be a trial ? ” ingmred Sam. " 

” To see you mamed, Sammy — to see you a dilluded -mctiiD, 
and thinkm' m your innocence that it's all •wery capital,” replied ’ 
Mr. Weller. " It's a dreadful trial to a father’s feelm’s, that ’ere, ' 
Sammy " 

” Nonsense,” said Sam. “ I ain't a goin' to get mamed, don't 
youfret yourself about that ; I know you’re a judge of these things 
Order in your pipe, and I'll read you the letter. There ’ ” 

We cannot distmctly say whether it was the prospect of the 
pipe, or the consolatory reflection that a fatal disposition to get 
mamed ran in the family and couldn't be helped, which calmed Mi. 
Weller’s feelings, and caused his grief to subside. We should be 
rather disposed to say that the result was attained by combining 
the two sources of consolation, for he repeated the second m a 
low tone, very frequently , rin^g the bell meanwhile, to order 
in the first. He then divested himself of his upper coat , and 
hghting the pipe and placmg himself m front of the fire with his , j 
back towards it, so that he could feel its full heat, and rcchne | 
agamstthe mantelpiece atthe same time, turned towards Sam,and, ' 
with a countenance greatly mollified by the softening mfluence of 
tobacco, requested him to "fire away.” 

Sam ^pped his pen into the ink to be ready for any corrections, 
and began with a very theatrical air 

“ ‘ Lovely .’ ” 

“ Stop," said Mr. Weller, ranging the bell. ” A double glass o' 
the inwanable, my dear.” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the girl ; who with great quickness 
appeared, vamshed, returned, and disappeared. 

“ They seem to know your ways here,” observed Sam. 

” Yes,” replied his father, ” I've been here before, in my time. 
Go on, Sammy.” 

“ ‘ Lovely creetur,’ ” repeated Sam. 

” ' Tain't in poetry, is it ? " interposed his father. 

“ No, no,” lephed Sam. 

“ Werry glad to hear it,” said Mr. Weller ** Poet^’s un^ 
nat’ial ; no man ever talked poetry 'cept a beadle on boxin’ day, 
or Warren's blackm', or Rowland's oil, or some o' them low 
fellows ; never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my boy. 
Begin agin, Sammy.” 

■^Ir. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemmty, and Sam 
once more commenced, and read as follows. 
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r. " ' Lovely creetur i feel myself a dammed ' — P 

" That ain’t pioper,” said Mr Weller, taking his pipe from his 
mouth 

“ No , it ain't ‘ dammed,' ” observed Sam, holding the letter 
up to the light, “ it's * shamed,' there's a blot there — * 1 feel 
myself ashamed ' ” 

“ Werry good,” said Mr. Weller. “ 6o on ” 

" ‘ Peel myself ashamed, and completely cur — * I forget what 
this here word is,” said Sam, scratching his head with the pen, m 
vain attempts to remember. 

“ TlTiv don't you look at it, then t ” inqmrcd Mr. Weller 
“ So I am a lookin’ at it,” replied Sam, “ but there's another 
blot Here's a ‘ o,' and a ‘ i,’ and a * d ’” 

“ Curcumwented, p'haps,” suggested Mr Weller 
“ No, it ain't that,” said Sam, “ circumscribed , that's it ” 

" That ain't as good a word as curcumwented, Sammy," said 
Mr Weller, gravely 
“ Think not t ” said Sam 
*' Nothin’ like it,” replied his father 
* Bat don't you think it means more 1 ” inquired Sam. 

** Veil p'raps it is a more tenderer word,” said Mr Weller, after 
a few moments’ reflection " Go on Sammy ” 

" ‘ Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed m a 
dressm’ of you, for you are a mce gal and nothin' but it ' ” 

“ That’s a werry pretty sentiment,” said the elder Mr. Weller, 
removing his pipe to make way for the remark. 

“ Yes, I thmk it is rayther good,” observed Sam, highly flattered. 
" Wot I hke in that 'ere style of writin’,” said the elder Mr 
Weller, “ is, that there ain't no callm’ names m it, — no Wenuses, 
nor nothin’ o’ that kind Wot’s the good o' callin’ a young 
'ooman a Wenus or a angel, Sammy*” 

“ Ah ' what, indeed ? " replied Sam. 

“ You might jist as well call her a griffin, or a iimcorn, or a king's 
arms at once, which is werry well known to be a col-lcction o' 
fabulous animals,” added Mr Weller 
“ Just as well,” rephed Sam 
*' Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

Sam complied with the request and proceeded as follows , his 
father contmuing to smoke, with a mixed expression of wisdom 
and complacency, which was particularly edifying 
“ ' Afore I see you, I thought all women was alike ’ ” 

“ So they are,” observed the elder Mr Weller, parenthetically. 
“ ‘ But now,’ contmued Sam, ‘ now I find what a reg’Iar soft- 
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headed, inkred'lous turnip I must ha’ been ; for there ain’t nobody 
like you, though I like you better than nothin’ at all ’ I thought 
it best to make that rayther strong,” said Sam, looking'up, 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed. 

“ ‘ So I take the privdidge of the day, Mary, my dear — as the 
gen’l’m’n in difficulties did, ven he valked out of a Sunday,— to 
tell you that the first and only time I see you, your hlceness was 
took on my hart in much quicker time and brighter colours than 
ever a likeness was took by the profeel macheen (wich p’raps you 
may have heerd on Mary my dear) altho it does finis h a portrait 
and put the frame and glass on complete, with a hook at the end 
to hang it up by, and aU in two minutes and a quarter.’ ” 

“ I am afeerd that werges on the poetical, Sammy,” said Mr. 
Weller, dubiously. 

“ No it don’t,” replied Sam, reading very quickly, to avoid 
contesting the point. 

“ ' Except of me Mary my dear as your walentme and think over 
what I’ve said. — ^My dear Mary I will now conclude.’ That’s all,” 
said Sam. 

“ That’s rather a sudden pull up, ain’t it, Sammy * ” inquired 
Mr. Weller. 

“ Not a bit on it,” said Sam ; “ she'll vish there wos more, and 
that’s the great art o’ letter writin’.” 

“ Well,” said Mr AVeller, “ there's somethin’ in that ; and I 
wish your mother-in-law ’ud only conduct her conwersation on the 
same gen-teel principle. Ain’t you a gom’ to sign it * " 

“ That’s the difficulty,” said Sam , “ I don’t know what to sign 
it.” 

“ Sign it, VcUer,” said the oldest surviving proprietor of that 
name. 

“ Won’t do,” said Sam " Never sign a walentme with your 
ownTname.” 

“ Sign it ‘ Pickvick,’ then,” said Mr. Weller ; “ it’s a werry good 
name, and a easy one to spell.” 

“ The very thing,” said Sam. “ I could, end with a werse , what 
do you tlunk * ” 

" I don’t hke it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ I never know'd 
a respectable coachman as wrote poetry, ’cept one, as made an 
afiectm’ copy o’ werses the night afore he wos hung for a highway 
robbery ; and he wos only a Cambervell man, so even that’s no 
rule " 

But Sam was not to be dissuaded from the poetical idea that 
had occurred to him, so he signed the letter. 
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“ Your lovc'sick 
Pickwick ” 

And having folded it, in a very intricate manner, squeezed c 
, down-hill d&ection m one cornet * “ To Maty, Housemaid, at Mr. 
'■f Kupkins’s Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk , ” and put it into Ids pocket, 
p watered, and ready for the General Post This important business 
^ having been transacted, Mr. Weller the elder proceeded to open 
~ that, on which he had summoned his son 

/r “ The first matter relates to your governor, Sammy,” said Mr. 

Weller “ He's a gom’ to be tned to-morrow, ain’t he ^ ” 

■- “ The trial’s a comm’ on,” replied Sam 

“ Veil,” said Mr WeUer, “ now I s’pose he’ll want to call some 
£-' witnesses to speak to his character, or p’haps to prove a alleybi 
I’ve been a tuimn’ the bis’ness over in my mind, and he may make 
r his-self easy, Sammy. I’ve got some friends as’ll do cither for 
him, but my adwice ’ud be this here — never mind the character, 
r and stick to the alleybi Nothinglikcaallcybi, Sammy, nothing" 
i Mr Weller looked very profound as he delivered this legal opinion , 
and burying his nose in his tumbler, winked over the top thereof, at 
: his astonished son. 

“ Why, what do you mean ? ” said Sam ; “ you don’t think 
: he’s a goin’ to be tned at the Old Bailey, do you ’ ” 

" That ain’t no part of the present con-sidcration, Sammy,” 
i replied Mr Weller “ Verever he’s a goin’ to be tned, my boy, a 
i alleybi's the thing to get him off. Ve got Tom Vild'spark off that 
'ere manslaughter, with a alleybi, ven all the big vigs to a man 
; said as nothing couldn’t save him And my ’pimon is, Sammy, 
that if your governor don’t prove a alleybi, he’ll be what the 
» Italians call reg’Iarly flummoxed, and that’s all about it ” 

As the elder Mr. Weller entertained a firm and unalterable 
: conviction that the Old Bailey was the supreme court of judicature 
in tins country, and that its riles and forms of proceeding regulated 
1 and controlled the practice of all other courts of justice whatsoever, 
he totally disregarded the assurances and arguments of his son, 
tend'ug to show that the alibi was inadmissible , and vehemently 
t protested that Mr Pickwick was being “ wictimised” Pmding 
! that it was of no use to discuss the matter further, Sam changed 
the subject, and mquired what the second topic was, on which 
r his revered parent wished to consult him. 

** That’s a pint o’ domestic pohey, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 
** This here Stiggms — ” 

, " Red-nosed man ? ” inquired Sam 

' ” The wery same,” replied Mr Weller “ This here red-nosed 
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man, Sammy, wisits your mother-in-law vith a kindness and 
constancy as I never see equalled He's sitch a friend o' the 
family, Sammy, that wen he's avay from us, he can’t he comfort- 
able imless he has somethin' to remember us by.” j 

" And I'd give him somethm’ as 'ud turpentine and bees’-vax 
his memory for the next ten years or so, if I wos you,” interposed 
Sam 

_ “ Stop a minute," said hir Weller ; “ I wos a going to say, he 
always brings now, a flat bottle as holds about a pint and a-half, 
and fills it vith the pine-apple rum afore he goes avay.” 

“ And empties it afore he comes back, I s’pose ^ ” said Sam. 

“ Clean ' ” rephed Mr Weller , “ never leaves nothin’ in it but 
the cork and the smell ; trust him for that, Sammy. Now, these 
here fellows, my boy, are a goin’ to-night to get up the montlily 
meetin' o' the Brick Lane Branch o’ the United Grand Junction 
Ebenezer Temperance Association. Your mother-m-law wos a 
goin', Sammy, but she's got the rheumatics, and can't, and I, 
Sammy — ^I’ve got the two tickets as wos sent her.” Mr. Weller 
communicated this secret with great glee, and winked so inde- 
fatigably after doing so, that Sam began to think he must have 
got the tic doloureux in his right eye-hd. 

" Well * ” said that young gentleman. 

“ Well," contmued Ms progemtor, looking roimd him very 
cautiously, “ you and I'll go, punctiwal to the time The deputy 
shepherd won’t, Sammy , the deputy shepherd won’t ” Here 
Mr. Weller was seized with a paroxysm of chuckles, which gradu- 
ally terminated in as near an approach to a choke as an elderly 
gentleman can, with safety, sustam. 

“ Well, I never see sitch an old ghost in all my bom days,” 
exclaimed Sam, rubbing the old gentleman's back, hard enough 
to set him on fce with the fnction “ What are you a laughin' 
at, corpilence 1 " 

"Hush! Sammy," said Mr. Weller, looking round him with in- 
creased caution, and speaking in a whisper “ Two fnends o' mine, 
as works the Oirford Road, and is up to all kinds o' games, has got 
the deputy shepherd safe m tow, Sammy , and ven he does come 
to the Ebenezer Junction, (vioh he’s sure to do : for they’ll see 
him to the door, and shove him in if necessary) he’ll be as far gone 
in rum and water, as ever he wos at the Marlas o’ Granby, Doikin’, 
and that’s not sayin’ a little neither " And with this, Mr Weller 
once more laughed immoderately, and once more relapsed mto 
a state of partial suSocation, m consequence 

Nothing could have been more in accordance with Sam Weller’s 
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feelings, than the projected exposnie of the real propensities and 
!.{ qualities of the red-nosed man , and it being very near the ap- 
~ pointed hour of meeting, the father and son took thCir vay at 
once to Brick Lane : Sam not forgettmg to drop his letter into a 

- general post office as they walked along. 

r The monthly meetings of the Brick Lane Branch of the United 
Grand Junction Ebenezet Temperance Association, were held in a 
lai^e room, pleasantly and ainly situated at the top of a safe and 
.t commodious ladder. The president was the straight-walking 
ilir. Anthony Humm, a converted fireman, now a schoolmaster, 
and occasionally an itinerant preacher ; and the secretary was 
; , Afr Jonas Mudge, chandler’s shop-keeper, an enthusiastic and 
disinterested vessd, who sold tea to the members Previous to 

- the commencement of business, the ladies sat upon forms, and 

- drank tea, till such time as they considered it expedient to leave 
-j ofi ; and a large wooden money-box was conspicuously placed 

upou the green baize cloth of the busmen table, behind which the 
secretary stood, and acknowledged, with a gracious smile, every 
addition to the nch vein of copper which lay concealed witliin 
j On this particular occasion the women drank tea to a most 
alarming extent ; greatly to the horror of Mr. Weller senior, who, 
utterly regardless of all Sam's admonitory nudgmgs, stared about 

- him in every direction with the most undisguised astonishment 

^ “ Sammy," whispered Mr. Weller, " if some o' these here people 

- don’t want tappin’ to-morrow mornin', I ain’t your father, and 

- that’s wot it is Why, this here old lady next me is a drowndin’ 
herself in tea.” 

“ Be quiet, can’t you ’ ’’ murmured Sam 
“ Sam,’’ wffispered Mr Weller, a moment afterwards, in a tone 
^ of deep agitation, “mark my vor^jmyjboy If that'etcsecretaiy 

!> fellow keeps on for only five minutes more, he'll blow lusscli up 
with toast and water" 

[j. “ Well, let him, if he likes,” replied Sam , “ it am’t no bis'ness o’ 

^ youm " 

^ “If this here lasts much longer, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, in 
; ' the same low voice, " I shall feel it my duty, as a human bein’, to 
p nse and address the cheer. There’s a young ’ooman on the next 
form but two, as has drunk nine breakfast cups and a kali , and 
r she’s a swelhn’ wisibly before my uery eyes ’’ 
ir-l There is little doubt that Mr. Weller would have carried his 
' f benevolent intention into immediate execution, if a great noise, 
i occasioned by putting up the cups and saucers, had not veiy 
fortunately announced that the tea-drinking was over. The 
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crockery having been removed, the table vrith the green baize 
cover was carried out into the centre of the room, and the business 
of the evening was commenced by a little emphatic man, with a 
bald head, and drab shorts, who suddenly rushed up the ladder, 
at the imminent peril of snapping the two little legs encased in 
the drab shorts, and said : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I move oui excellent brother, Mr. 
Anthony Humm, into the chair." 

The ladies waved a choice coUection of pocket handkerchiefs at 
this proposition ; and the impetuous little man hterally moved 
Mr. Humm into the chair, by taking him by the shoulders and I 
thrusting him into a mahogany-frame which had once represented 
that article of furniture The waving of handkerchiefs was re- 
newed ; and Mr. Humm, who was a sleek, white-faced man, m a 
perpetual perspiration, bowed meekly, to the great admiration 
of rhe females, and formally took his seat. Silence was then pro- 
claimed bythehttle man in the drab shorts, and Mr. Humm rose 
and said — ^That, with the permission of his Brick Lane Branch 
brothers and sisters, then and there present, the secretary would 
read the report of the Brick Lane Branch committee ; a pro- 
position which was againreceivedwitha demonstration of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

The secretary having sneezed in a very impressive manner, and 
the cough which always seizes an assembly, when anything par- 
ticular IS going to be done, having been duly performed, the follow- 
ing document was read : 

REPORT OP THE COMJIITTEE OP THE BRICK IiANE BRAHCH OP THB 
CTKITED ORAHO JUNCTION EBENEZEB TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 

Your committee have pursued their grateful labours during 
the past month, and have the unspeakable pleasure of reporting the 
following additional cases of converts to Temperance. 

" H. Walker, tailor, wife, and two children. When in better 
circumstances, owns to having been in the constant habit of 
drinking ale and beer ; says he is not certain whether he did not 
twice a week, for twenty years, taste ‘ dog’s nose,’ vhich your 
committee find upon inquiry, to be compounded of warm porter, 
moist sugar, and nutmeg (a groan, and ' So it is • ’ from an 
elderly female). Is now out of work and pennyless ; thinks it 
must be the porter (cheers) or the loss of the use of his right hand ; 
is not certain which, but thinks it very likely that, if he had drank 
nothing but water all his life, his fellow work-man would never 
have stuck a rusty needle in him, and thereby occasioned his 
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iiccident (tremendous cheenng) Has nothing but cold water to 
drink, and never feels tlurst 7 (great applause) 

“ Betsy Martin, widow, one child, and one eye Goes out 
channg and washmg, by the day , never had more than one eye, 
but knows her mother drank bottled stout, and shouldn't wonder 
if that caused it (immense cheermg) Thmks it not impossible 
that if she had always abstained fiom spirits, she might have 
had two eyes by this time (tremendous applause) Used, at even 
place she went to, to have eighteen pence a day, a pint of porter, 
and a glass of spints ; but smce she became a member of the 
Brick Lane Branch, has always demanded three and sixpenc* 
instead (the announcement of this most interesting fact wa 
received with deafemng enthusiasm) 

" Henry Seller was for many years toast-master at various 
corporation dinners, during which time he drank a great deal of 
foreign wine , may sometimes have earned a bottle or two homo 
with him , IS not qmte certam of that, but is sure if he did, that 
he drank the contents Feels very low and melancholy, is very 
feverish, and has a constant thimt upon him , tlunks it must be 
the wme he used to dnnk (cheers) Is out of employ now . and 
never touches a drop of foreign wine by any chance (tremendous 
plaudits) 

“ Thomas Burton is purveyor of cat's meat to the Lord Mavoi 
and Shenfis, and several members of the Common Council (th' 
announcement of this gentleman's name was received wnth breath- 
less interest) Has a wooden leg , finds a wooden leg expensive, 
going over the stones , used to wear second-hand wooden legs, 
and drink a glass of hot gin and water regularly every night — 
sometimes two (deep sighs). Found the seeond-hand wooden 
legs split and rot very quickly , is firmly persuaded that their 
constitution was undermined by the gin and water (prolonged 
cheering) Buys new wooden legs now, and drinks nothing but 
water and weak tea The new legs last twnce as long as the others 
used to do, and he attributes this solely to his temperate habits 
(tnumphant cheers) " 

Anthony Humm now moved that the assembly do regale itsmf 
with a song With a view to their rational and moral enjoyment, 
brother Mordlin had adapted the beautiful words of “ Who hasn’t 
heard of a Jolly Young Waterman ^ ” to the tune of the Old 
Hundredth, which he would request them to join him in singing 
(great applause) He might take that opportunity of expressing 
his firm persuasion that the late Sir. Dibdin, seeing the errors of 
his former life, had written that song to show the advantages of 
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abstinence. It was a temperance song (whirlwinds of cheers). 
The neatness of the young man’s attire, the dexterity of his 
feathering, the enviable state of mind which enabled him in the 
beautiful words of the poet, to 

“ Row along, thmking of nothing at all, “ 

all combined to prove that he must have been a water-drinker 
(cheers). Oh, what a state of virtuous jollity ? (rapturous cheer- 
ing). And what was the young man’s reward 1 Let all young 
men present mark this . 

" The maides all flock'd to his boat so readily,” 

(Loud cheers, in which the ladies joined). What a bright 
example ! The sisterhood, the maidens, flocking round the 
young waterman, and urging him along the stream of duty and of 
temperance. But, was it the maidens of humble life only, who 
soothed, consoled, and supported him ® No ! 

" He was always first oars with the fine city ladies " 

(immense cheering ) The soft sex to a man — he begged pardon, 
to a female — ^raUied round the young waterman, and turned with 
disgust from the drinker of spirits (cheers). The Brick Lane 
Branch brothers were watermen (cheers and laughter). That 
room was their boat , that audience were the maidens , and he 
(Mr Anthony Humm), however unworthily, was “ firrt oars " 
(unbounded applause) 

“ Wot does he mean by the soft sex, Sammy * " inquired Mr. 
WeUer, in a whisper. 

“ The womin,” said Sam, in the same tone. 

“ He ain’t far out there, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, “ they 
must be a soft sex, — a wery soft sex, indeed — ^if they let themselves 
be gammoned by such fellers as h i m " 

Any further observations from the indignant old gentleman were 
cut short by the announcement of the song, which Mr Anthony 
Humm gave out, two lines at a time, for the information of such 
of his hearers as were unacquainted with the legend. While it 
was being sung, the httle man with the drab shorts disappeared ; 
he returned immediately on its conclusion, and whispered Mr. 
Anthony Humm, with a face of the deepest importance. 

“ My friends," said Mr. Humm, holding up his hand in a depre- 
catory manner, to bespeak the silence of such of the stout old 
ladi^as were yet a line ortwobehmd; “my fnends, a delegate 
ftom'ljKe Dorking branch of our sociefw, Brother Stiggins, attends 
below." 

Out came the pocket-handkerchiefs again, m greater force than 
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ever , for Mr Stiggins escessively popular arnong tlie female 
constituency of Brick Lane 

“ He may approach, I thinli,” said 3Ir. Humm, looking round 
him, mth a fat smile " Brother Tadger, let him come forth and 
greet us ” 

The little man in the drab shorts who answered to the name of 
Brother Tadger, bustled down the ladder rnth great speed, and 
was immediately afterwards heard tumbling up v.ith the reverend 
Mr Stiggins 

“ He's a comm', Sammy," whispered ilr. Weller, purple in the 
countenance with suppressed laughter. 

“ Don't say nothin' to me," replied S?m, “ for I can't bear it 
He's close to the door. I heard him a-knockm' his head again the 
lath and plaster now" 

As Sam Weller spoke, the little door flew open, and brother 
Tadger appeared, closely followed by the reverend jfr Stiggins, 
who no sooner entered, than there was a great clapping of hands, 
and stamping of feet, and flourishmg of handkerclucfs ; to all of 
which manifestations of delight. Brother Stiggins returned no 
other acknowledgment than staring with a wild eye, and a fixed 
smile, at the extreme top of the wick of the candle on the table . 
swaying his body to and fro, meanwhile, m a -very unsteady and 
uncertain manner 

“ Are you unwell, brother Stiggins * " wluspered Mr Anthony 
Humm 

“ I am all right sir," replied Mr Stiggins, in a tone in which 
ferocity was blended with an extreme tluckncss of utterance , 
“ I am all right, su: " 

“ Oh, very well," rejoined Mr. Anthony Humm, retreating a 
feiy paces 

/ I believe no man here, has ventured to say that I am not aM 
nght, s j t " said ilr Stiggins 

“ Oh, certainly not," said 3Ir Humm 

“ I should advise him not to, sir ; I should advise him not," said 
Mr. Stiggins 

By this time the audience were perfectly silent, and waited with 
some anxiety for the resumption of business 

" Will you address the meeting, brother * " said hir. Hnmm, 
with a stoile of invitation 

" No, sir," rejoined Mr Stiggins ; “ no, sir. I will not, sir." 

The meeting looked at eaclT other with raised eye-lids ; and a 
murmur of astomshment ran through the room. 

“ It's my opimon, sir," said Mr Stiggins, unbuttoning his coat, 
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and speaking very loudly ; " it*3 my opinion, sir, that this meet- 
ing is drunk, sir. Brother Tadger, sir I ” said Mr. Stiggins, 
suddenly mcreasing in ferocity, and turning sharp round on the 
httle man in drab shorts, “ you are drunk, sir 1 " With this, Mr. 
Stiggins, entertaining a praiseworthy desire to promote the 
sobriety of the meeting, and to exclude therefrom all improper 
characters, hit brother Tadger on the summit of the nose with such 
unerring aim, that the drab shorts disappeared like a flash of 
lightning. Brother Tadger had been knocked, head first, down 
the ladder. 

Upon this, the women set up a loud and dismal screaming; 
and rushing in small parties before their favourite brothers, flung 
their arms around them to preserve them from danger. An 
instance of afiection, which had nearly proved fatal to Humm, 
who, being extremely popular, was all but suffocated, by the 
crowd of female devotees that hung about his neck, and heaped 
caresses upon him. The greater part of the lights were quickly 
put out, and nothing but noise and confusion resounded on all 
sides 

“ Now, Sammy," said Mr. Weller, taking off his great coat with 
much deliberation, “ just you step out, and fetch in a watchman." 

" And wot are you a goin' to do, the while ? " inquired Sam. 

“ Never you mind me, Sammy," replied the old gentleman ; 
“ I shall ockipy myself in bavin* a small settlement with that 'ere 
Stiggins " Before Sam could interfere to prevent it, his heroic 
parent had penetrated into a remote comer of the room, and 
attacked the reverend Mr Stiggins with manual dexterity. 

“ Come off • ” said Sam 

“ Come on I " cned Mr. Weller ; and without farther invitation 
he gave the reverend Mr. Stiggins a prehminary tap on the head, 
and began dancing round him in a buoyant and cork-like maimer, 
which m a gentleman at his tune of bfe was a perfect marvel to 
behold 

Binding all remonstrance unavailing, Sam pulled his hat firmly 
on, threw his father's coat over his arm, and taking the old man 
round the waist, forcibly dragged him down the ladder, and into 
the street , never releasing hni hold, or permitting him to stop, 
until they reached the comer. As they gained it, they could hear 
‘ the shouts of the populace, who were witnessing the removal of the 
reverend Mr. Stiggins to strong lodgings for the night • and could 
hear the noise occasioned by the dispersion in vanous directions 
of the members of the Brick Lane Branch of the Umted Grand 
Junction Ebenezer Temperance Association. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

IB WHOLI.T DEVOTED TO A FCIL ASD rAlTHTXJI, BEPOET OP TEE SIEJdOn- 
ABLE TBIAL OF BARDEIi A6A1SST PICKWICE 

“ I woKDEE what the foreman of the jury, whoever he’ll be, has 
got for breakfast,” said Sir Snodgrass, by way of keeping up a 
conversation on the eventful mormng of the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. 

“ Ah > " said Perker, “ I hope he’s got a good one.'* 

“ VTiy so * ” inquired Sir. Pickwick 

“ Highly important ; very important, my dear sir,” replied. 
Perker “ A good, contented, well-breakfastcd juryman, is a 
capital thmg to get hold of. Discontented or hungry jurymen, 
my dear sir, alwajrs find for the plaintifi ” 

“ Bless my heart,” said Sir Pickwick, looldng very blank , 
” what do they do that for * ” 

“ ^VTiy, I don’t know,” replied the little man, coolly ; “ saves 
time, I suppose. If it's near dinner-time, the foreman takes out 
his watch when the jury has retired, and says, ‘ Dear me, gentle- 
men, ten minutes to five, I declare ' I dmc at five, gentlemen. 

* So do I,' says every body else, except two men who ought to 
have dined at three, and seem more than half disposed to stand 
out m consequence. The foreman smiles, and puts up his watch : — 

* Well, gentlemen, what do we say, plaintifi or defendant, 
gentlemen 1 I rather think, so iax as I am concerned, gentlemen, 
— ^I say, I rather think, — ^but don’t let that influence you — 
rather tlunk the plamtifi’s the man ' Upon this, two or three other 
men are sure to say that they think so too — as of course they do , 
and then they get on very unanimously and comfortably Ten 
minutes past mne ’ ” said the little man, looking at his watch. 
“ Time we were ofi, my dear sir , breach of promise trial— court 
is generally full m such cases You had better rmg for a coach, 
my dear sir, or we shall be rather late.” 

Mr Pickwick immediately rang the bell , and a coach havmg 
been procured, the four Pickwickians and Mr Perker ensconced 
themselves therein, and drove to Guildhall ; Sam Weller, Mr. 
Lowten, and the blue bag, following in a cab 
“ Lo-^n,” said Perker, when they reached the outer hall of 
the court, put Mr Pickwick’s friends in the students’ box , Mr. 
Pickwick had better sit by me This way, my dear sir, this way." 
Takmg Mr. Pickwick by the coatslceve, the little man led him to 
the low seat just beneath the desks of the King’s Counsel, which ia 
constructed for the convenience of attorneys, who from th.at spot 
can whisper mto the ear of the leadmg counsel in the case, any 
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instructions that may be necessary dmring the progress of tlw ^ 
tnal. The occupants of this seat arc invisible to the great body * 
of spectators, inasmuch as they sit on a much lower level than 
either the barristers or the audience, whose seats are raised above ‘ 
the floor. Of course they have their backs to both, and theu • 
faces towards the ]udge. 1 1 

“ That’s the witness-box, I suppose ^ ” said Mr. Pickwick, j ' 
pointing to a land of pulpit, with a brass rail, on his left hand. 

“ That’s the witness-box, my dear sir,” replied Perker, disin- 
terring a quantity of papers from the blue bag, which Lowten had 
just deposited at his feet 

“ And that,” said Sir. Pickwick, pointing to a couple of enclosed 
seats on his right, ” that’s where the jurymen sit, is it not ^ ” 

“ The identical place, my dear sir,” rephed Perker, tapping the 
lid of his snuff-box. 

Mr. Pickv’ick stood up in a state of great agitation, and took a 
glance at the court. There were already a pretty large sprinkling 
of spectators in the gallery, and a numerous muster of gentlemen 
in wigs, m the hamsters’ seats who presented, as a body, all that 
pleasing and extensive vanety of nose and whisker for which the 
liar of England is so justly celebrated. Such of the gentlemen 
as had a bnef to cany, earned it in as conspicuous a manner 
as possible, and occasionally scratched their noses therewith, to 
impress the fact more strongly on the observation of the spec- 
tators. Other gentlemen, who had no bnefs to show, earned under 
their arms goodly octavos, with a red label behind, and that under- 
done-pie-crust-coloured cover, which is technically known as 
“ law calf ” Others, who had neither bnefs nor books, thrust 
their hands into their pockets, and looked as wise as they 
■conveniently could , others, again, moved here and there with great 
restlessness and earnestness of manner, content to awaken thereby 
the admiration and astonishment of the ummtiated strangers. 
The whole, to the great wonderment of Mr Pickwick, were 
divided in the most unfeeling manner possible, — ^just as if no 
trial at all were coming on. 

A bow from Mr. Phunky, as he entered, and took his seat behind 
the row appropriated to the Bang’s Counsel, attracted Mr Pick- 
wick's attention , and he had scarcely refairned it, when Mr. 
Serjeant Snubbin appeared, followed by Mr. Mallard, who half 
hid the Serjeant behind a large crimson bag, which he placed on 
his table, and, after shaking hands with Perker, withdrew. Then 
there entered two or three more Serjeants ; and among them, 
one with a fat body and a red face, who nodded in a 
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2 friendly manner to Hr. Serjeant Sunbbin, and said it vra=; a 
--fine morning. 

- “ Who’s that red-faced man, who said it was a fine morning 
P and nodded to our counsel ? ” whispered Mr. Picku ick 
^ "Mr Sergeant Buzfuz,’’ replied Petker “ He's opposed to us ; 

he leads on the other side That gentleman behind him is Mr. 
:;.Skimpin, his junior.” 

r Mr Pickwick was on the point of inquiring, with great abhor- 
rence of the man’s cold-blooded nllany, how Mr. Serjeant Burfur. 
. who was counsel for the opposite party, dared to presume to tell 
' 3Ir. Serjeant Snubbin, who uas counsel for him, that it was a 
fine mormng, when he was mterrupted by a general rising of the 
“ barristers, and a loud cry of “ Silence ! ” from the ofiiccrs of 
. the court. Looking round, he found that this was caused by 


■ the entrance of the judge 

I Mr. Justice Stareleigh (who sat m the absence of the Chief Jus- 
tice, occasioned by indisposition), was a most particularly short 
" man, and so fat, that he seemed all face and waistcoat He 


rolled m, upon two little turned legs, and haaung bobbed gra\ elv 
to the bar, who bobbed gravely to him, put his httlc legs under- 
neath his table, and his httle three-cornered hat upon it , and 
•when Mr. Justice Stareleigh had done this, all you could see of 
him was two queer little eyes, one broad pmk face, and somewhere 
about half of a hig and very comical-looking wig 
The judge had no sooner taken his seat, than the officer on the 
floor of the court called out “ Silence ' ” in a commanding tone 


upon which another officer ui the gallery cried " Silence ' " in an 
angry manner, whereupon three or four more ushers shouted 
; “ Silence in a voice of indignant remonstrance. This being done, 
a gentleman m black, who sat below the judge, proceeded to call 
over the names of the jury , and after a great deal of bawling, it 
was discovered that onlv ten special jurjTuen w ere preheat. U pon 
this, Mr Sergeant Buzfuz prayed a talcs , the gentleman in black 
then proceeded to press into the spec.al jury, two of the com- 
mon jurymen , and a green-gtoccr and a chemist w ere caught 
directly 

j “ Answer to your names, gcntkn.en, that you may be sworn,” 
j said the gentleman in black “ Richard Upintch ” 

! “ Here,” said the green-grocer 

I “ Thomas Groffin ” 


" Here,” said the chemist 

“ Take the hook, gentlemen You shall well and truly try — ” 
" I beg this court’s pardon,” said the chemist, who "was a tali. 
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thin, yellovr-visaged man, “ but I hope this court will excuse mj 
attendance." 

" On what grounds, sir * " said Mr. Justice Stareleigh. 

“ I have no assistant, my Lord,” said the chemist. ! 

" I can’t help that, sir,” replied Mi. Justice Stareleigh. “ Yon 
should hire one." 

“ I can’t afford it, my Lord,” rejoined the chemist. 

“ Then you ought to be able to afford it, sir,” said the judge, 
reddening; for Jlr Justice Starelcigh’s temper bordered on the 
irritable, and brooked not contradiction 

“ I know I ought to do, if I got on as well as I deserved, but I 
don’t, my Lord," answered the chemist. 

“ Swear the gentleman," said the judge, peremptorily. 

The officer had got no further than the “ You shall well and 
truly try,” when he was again interrupted by the chemist 

“ I am to be sworn, my Lord, am I ? ” said the chemist. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the testy little judge 
Very well, my Lord,” replied the chemist, m a resigned 
manner. “ Then there’ll be murder before this tnal’s over ; 
that's all. Swear me, if you please, sir ; " and sworn the chemist 
was, before the judge could find words to utter 

’* I merely wanted to observe, my Lord," said the chemist, 
taking his seat with great deliberation, “ that I’ve left nobody 
but an errand'boy in my shop He is a very nice boy, my Lord, 
but he is not acquainted with drugs ; and I know that the pre- 
vailing impression on his mind is, that Epsom salts means oxalic 
acid , and syrup of senna, laudanum. That’s all, my Lord ’’ 
With this, the tall chemi^ composed himself mto a comfort- 
able attitude, and, assuming a pleasant expression of counten- 
ance, appeared to have prepared himself for the worst. 

Mr Pickwick was re^ardmg the chemist with feelings of the 
deepest horror, when a slight sensation was perceptible in the body 
of thecourt ; and immediately afterwards Mrs Bardell, supported 
by Mrs Cluppins, was led m, and placed, in a droopmg state, at the 
•other end of the seat on which Mr. Pickwick sat An extra sized 
umbrella was then handed in by Mr. Dodson, and a pair of pattens 
by Mr. Eogg, each of whom had prepared a most sympathising 
and melancholy face for the occasion. Mrs. Sanders then ap- 
peared, leading in Master Bardell. At sight of her child, hirs. 
Bardell started ; suddenly recollecting herself, she kissed him in a 
frantic manner ,then relapsing mto a state of hysterical imbecility, 
the good lady requested to be informed where she was. In reply 
^ to this, Mrs Cluppins and Mrs Sanders tamed their heads away 
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and wept, wlule Messrs Dodson and Pogg intreatcd the p!amti6 
to compose herself Serjeant Buzfnz nibbed his eyes very hard 
with a large white han^erchief, and gave an appealing looh 
towards the ]nry, while the jndge was visibly afiected, and 
several of the beholders tried to cough down their emotions 
" Very good notion that, indeed," whispered Perket to Mr Pick- 
wick “ Capital fellows those, Dodson and Pogg ; excellent 
ideas of effect, my dear sir, excellent ” 

As Perker spoke, Mrs Bardcii began to recover by slow degrees, 
while Mrs Cluppins, after a carefiil survey of Master BardcH’s 
buttons and the button-holes to which they severally belonged 
placed him on the floor of the court m front of his mother, — a 
commanding position in which he could not fail to awaken the 
full commiseration and sympathy of both judge and jury This 
was not done without considerable opposition, and many tears, 
on the part of the young gentleman himself, who had certain 
inward misgivings that the placing of him withm the full glare 
of the judge's eye was only a formal prelude to Ins being imme- 
diately ordered away for instant execution, or for transportation 
beyond the seas, during the whole term of his natural life, at the 
very least. 

“ Bardell and Pickwick," cried the gentleman in black, calling 
on the case, which stood first on the list 
“ I am for the plantiff, my Lord," said Mr Serjeant Euzfuz 
“ Who is with you, brother Buzfuz ^ ” said the judge Mr. 
Skimpin bowed, to intimate that he was. 

“ I appear for the defendant, my Lord," said Mr. Serjeant 
Snubbm 

“ Anybody with you, brother Snubbin ^ " inquired the court. 
" Mr. Phunky, my Lord," replied Serjeant Snubbin. 

“ Serjeant Buzfuz and Mr Skimpm for the plaintiff,” said the 
judge, %vnting down the names m his note-book, and reading 
as he wrote , “ for the defendant, Serjeant Snubbin and Mr. 
Monkey." 

“ Beg your Lordship's pardon, Phnnky." 

“ Oh, very good," said the judge ; '* I never had the pleasure 
of hearing the gentleman's name before." Here Mr Phunky 
bowed and smiled, end the judge bowed and smiled too, and 
then Mr. Phunky, blnshmg into the very whites of his eyes, tried 
to look as if he didn't know that everybody was gazing at him . 
a thmg which no man ever succeeded in domg yet, or in all 
reasonable probability, ever will 
“ Go on ” said the judge 
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The' ushers again called sflence, and Mr Sldmpin proceeded to 
“ open the case ; ” and the case appeared to have very httle 
insidc it when he had opened it, for he kept such particidars as 
he knew, completely to himself, and sat down, after a lapse of 
three minutes, leaving the jury in precisely the same advanced 
stage of wisdom as they were in before. 

Serjeant Buzfuz then rose with all the majesty and dignity 
which the grave nature of the proceedings demanded, and having 
whispered to Dodson, and conferred briefly with Fogg, pulled his 
gown over his shoulders, settled his wig, and addressed the jury. 

Serjeant Buzfuz began by saying, that never, in the whole 
course of lus professional experience — never, from the very first 
moment of his applying himself to the study and practice of the 
law — had he approached a case with feelings of such deep emotion, 
or with such a heavy sense of the responsibility imposed upon him 
— a responsibility, he would say, wliich he could never have 
supported, were he not buoyed up and sustained by a conviction 
so strong, that it amounted to positive certainty that the cause of 
truth and justice, or, in other words, the cause of his much^ 
injured and most oppressed client, must prevail with the high- 
minded and intelligent dozen of men whom he now saw in that 
box before him. 

Counsel usually begin in tliis way, because it puts the jury on the 
very best terms Avith themselves, and makes them think what 
sharp fellows they must be. A visible efiect was produced 
immediately j several jurymen beginning to take voluminous 
notes with the utmost eagerness ^ 

“ You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Serjeant Buzfuz, well knowing that, from the learned fnend 
alluded to, the gentlemen of the jury had heard just nothmg at 
all — “you have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen, that 
this is an action for a breach of promise of mairiage, in which the 
damages are laid at £1,500. But you have not heard from my 
learned friend, inasmuch as it did not come within my learned 
friend’s province to tell you, what are the facts and circumstances 
of the case. Those facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall 
hear detailed by me, and proved by the unimpeachable female 
whom I will place in that box before you.” 

Here Mr Serjeant Buzfuz, with a tremendous emphasis on the 
word “ box,” smote his table with a mighty sound, and glanced 
at Dodson and Fogg, who nodded admiration of the serjeant, and 
indignant defiance of the defendant. 

“ The plamtifi, gentlemen,” continued Serjeant Buzfuz, in a soft 
N 
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and melanctoly voice, "the plaintiff is a widow; yes, gentlemen, 
a widow The late ilr Bardell, after enjoying, for many years, the 
esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the guardians of 
his royal revenues, glided almost imperceptibly from the world 
to seek elsewhere for that repose and peace which a custom-house 
can never afford ” 

At this pathetic description of the decease of ilr Bardell, who 
had been knocked on the head with a quart-pot m a public-house 
cellar, the learned serjeant's voice faltered, and he proceeded with 
emotion 

“ Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness upon 
a little boy. With this little boy, the only pledge of her deparied 
exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the world, and courted the 
retirement and tranquillity of Goswell Street ; and here she placed 
in her front parlour-window a written placard, bearing this 
inscription — ' A^partments furmshed for a single gentleman. 
Inquire within'” Here Serjeant Buzfuz paused, while s"veral 
gentlemen of the jury took a note of the document 

“ There is no date to that, » there, sir ’ " inquired a juror. 

" There is no date, gentlemen," replied Serjeant Buzfuz ; " but 
I am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff’s parlour- 
window ]ust tills time three years. I intreat the attention of the 
jury to the wording of this document. ‘ Apartments furnished 
for a single gentleman ' ! Mrs Bardcll's opinions of the opposite 
sex, gentlemen, were derived from a long contemplation of the 
inei^imable qualities of her lost husband She had no fear, she 
had no distrust, she had no suspicion, all was confidence and 
rehance ‘ Mr Bardell,’ said the widow , ‘ Mr Bardell was a 
man of honour, Mr. Bardell was a man of his word, 3Ir. Bardell 
was no deceiver, Mr Bardell was once a single gentleman him- 
self ; to single gentlemen I look for protection, for a'^sistance, for 
comfort, and for consolation , tn single gentlemen I shall per- 
petually see something to remind me of what Mr. Bardell was, 
when he first won my young and untried affections , to a sirclc 
gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let.’ Actuated by this 
beautiful and touchmg impulse (among the best impulses of our 
imperfect nature, gentlemen), the lonely and desolate widow dried 
her tears, furmshed her first floor, caught the innocent boy to her 
maternal bosom, and put the bill up in her parlour-window. Bid 
it remain there long * No The serpent was on the watch, 
the train was laid, the mine was prepanng, the sapper and miner 
was at work Before the bill had been in the parlour-wmdow three 
days — ^threc days — gentlemen — a Being, erect upon two legi, 
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and bearing all the outward semblance of a man, and not of a ^ 
monster, knocked at the door of Mrs. Bardell^s house. Ho ' 
inquired within ; he took the lodgings ; and on the very next 
day he entered mto possession of them. This man was Pickwick 
— ^Pickwick, the defendant.” 

(’• Serjeant Buzfuz, who had proceeded with such volubility that 
his face was perfectly crimson, here paused for breath. The 
silence awoke Mr. Justice Stareleigh, who immediately wrote down 
something with a pen without any ink in it, and looked unusually 
profound, to impress the jury with the behef that he always j 
thought most deeply with his eyes shut. Serjeant Buzfuz 
proceeded. 

“ Of this man Pickwick I will say little ; the subject presents 
but few attractions ; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor are 
^ou, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contemplation of revolt- 
mg heartlessness, and of systematic viUany.” 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writhing in silence for some 
time, gave a violent start, as if some vague idea of assaultmg 
Serjeant Buzfuz, m the august presence of justice and law, 
suggested itself to his mind. An admonitory gesture from Perker 
restrained him, and he listened to the learned gentleman's contin- 
uation with a look of indignation, which contrasted forcibly with 
the admiring faces of Mrs. Cluppins and Mrs. Sanders 

” I say systematic villany, gentlemen,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
looking through Mr. Pickwick, and talkmg at him , “ and when I 
say systematic viUany, let me tell the defendant Pickwick, if he 
be in court; as I am informed he is, that it would have been more 
decent in him, more becoming, m better judgment, and in better 
taste, if he had stopped away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that 
any gestures of dissent or disapprobation in which he may indulge 
in this court will not go down with you , that you will know how to 
value and how to appreciate them ; and let me tell him further, as 
my lord will tell you, gentlemen, that a counsel, in the discharge of 
his duly to his chent, is neither to be intimidated nor bullied, nor 
put down , and that any attempt to do either the one or the other, or 
the first or the last, will recoil on the head of the attempter, be he 
plaintiff or be he defendant, be his name Pickwick, or Noakes, or 
Stoakes or Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson” 

This httle divergence from the subject in hand, had of course, 
the intended effect of turmng all eyes to Mr. Pickwick. Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz, having partially recovered from the state of moral 
elevation into which he ha(i lashed himself, resumed 

“ I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick 
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.'rontinued to reside coostantly, and \dthout interruption oi intcr- 
tiission, at Mrs Bardell's house I shall shou roa tlivit JIrs Bar- 
c-lell, during the -srhole of that time, -waited on him, attended to Ins 
Comforts, cooked his meals, looked out his linen for the washcr- 
woman when it -went abroad, darned, aired, and prepared ii for 
£'Wear, -when it came home, and, in short, enjoyed his fullest trust 
r- and confidence. I shall show you that, on many occasions, he 
gave halfpence, and on some occasions even sixpences, to her 
iittle boy , and I shall prove to you, by a witness w hose testimony 
it -will be impossible for my learned fnend to weaken or controvert, 
that on one occasion he patted the boy on the head, and, - ftcr 
inquirmg whether he had won &nj altcij tors ot commancys lat<^ly 
(both of which I understand to be a particular species of marbles 
much prized by the youth of this town), made use of this remark- 
able expression ' How should you like to have another father t' 
[ shall prove to you, gentlemen, that about a year ago Pickw ick 
suddenly began to absent himself from home, during long inter- 
vals, as if with the intention of gradually breaking of! from my 
client , but I shall show you also, that his resolution was not at 
that time sufficiently strong, or that his better feehngs conquered 
if better feehngs he has, ox that the charms and accomplishments 
of my client prevailed agamst his unmanly intentions , by proving 
to you, that on one occasion, when he returned from the counfry 
he distinctly and in terms, ofiered her raatnage* prenously how- 
ever, taking special care that there should be no mtness to their 
solemn contract , and I am in a situation to prove to you, on the 
testimony of three of his own friends, — most unwilling witnesses, 
gentlemen — ^most un-wiUing witnesses — ^that on that mormng ho 
was discovered by them holding the plaintiff in his arms, and 
soothing her agitation by his caresses and endcarirenta " 

A visible impression was produced upon the auditors by this 
part of the learned serjeant' s address. Drawing forth two very 
small scraps of paper, he proceeded * 

“ And now, gentlemen, but one word more Two letters have 
passed between these parties, letters which are admitted to be 
m the hand-wnting of the defendant, and wluch speak volumes 
indeed. These letters, too, bespeak the character of the man. 
They are not open, fervent, eloquent episfles, breathing nothing 
but the language of affectionate attechment They arc covert, 
sly, underhanded commumcations, but, fortunafelv, far more, 
lonclasive than if couched m the most glowing language and the 
most poetic imagery — letters that must be Mewed with a 
lautious and suspic’ous eye — letters that -were evidently intended 
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■at the time, by Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third p-n’ 
into whose hands they might fall. Let me read the fostj — Gam 
way’s, twelve o’clock Dear Mrs B — Chops and Tomata sauw 
Yours, Pickwick.' Gentlemen, what docs this mean ’ Chops and 
Tomato sauce. Yours, Pickinck ! Chops ' Gracious heavens! 
and Tomata sauce ! Gentlemen, is the happiness of a 
sensitive and confiding female to be trifled away, by such shalloif 
artifices as these ? The next has no date whatever, which is in it- 
self suspicious. ‘ Dear Mrs. B , I shall not be at home till to- 
morrow. Slow coach ' And then follows this very remarkable 
e::q)rcssion. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself about the warming-pan ’ j 
The warming pan • Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himself i 
about a warming-pan ? When was the peace of mind of man oi 
woman broken or disturbed by a warming-pan, which is in ifcseli 
a harmless, a useful, and I will add, gentlemen, a comfortmg article 
of domestic furniture % Why is Mrs Bardell so earnestly entreat- 
ed not to agitate herself about this warrmng-pan, unless (as is 
no doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire — amere sub- 
stitute for some endearing word or promise, agreeably to a precon- 
oerted system of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick 
with a view to his contemplated desertion, and which I am not 
in a condition to cxplam ? And what does this allusion to the 
slow coach mean 1 For ought I know, it may be a reference to 
Pickwick himself, who has most unquestionably been a criminally 
slow coach during the whole of this transaction, but whose speed 
will now be very unexpectedly accelerated, and whose wheels, gen- 
tlemen, as he will find to his cost, will very soon be greased by you 

Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz paused in this place, to see whether 
the jury smiled at his joke ; but as nobody took it but the green- 
grocer, whose sensitiveness on the subject was very probably 
occasioned by his having subjected a chaise-cart to the process 
in question on that identical morning, the learned serjeant con- 
sidered it advisable to imdergo a slight relapse mto the dismals 
before he concluded 

“ But enough of this, gentlemen,” said Mr. Serj^nt Buzfuz, 
** it is difi&cult to smile with an aching heart ; it is ill jesting when 
our deepest sympathies arc awakened My chent’s hopes and 
prospects are rmned, and it is no figure of speech to say that her 
occupation is gone indeed The bill is down — ^but there is no 
tenant Eligible single gentlemen pass and repass — but there is 
no invitation for them to inquire wnthin or without. All is gloom 
and silence in the house ; even the voice of the child is hushed ; 
his infant sports arc disregarded when his mother weeps , his 
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"Mr. Pickwick’s sitting-room was tke first floor front, I 

bcKever; | 

“ Yes, it were, sir,” replied Mrs. Cluppins 

“ What were you doing in tke back room, ma’am 1 ” inquired 
the little judge. 

“ My Lord and Jury,” said Mrs Cluppins, with interesting 
agitation, “ I will not deceive you.” 

“ You had better not, ma’am,” said the little judge. 

” I was there,” resumed Mrs. Cluppins, “ unbeknown to Mrs 
Bardcll ; I had been out with a little basket, gentlemen, to buy 
three pound of red kidney purtaties, which was three pound 
tuppense ha’penny, when I sec Mrs. Bardell’s street door on the 
jar.” 

“ On the what 1 ” exclaimed the little judge. 

“ Partly open, my Lord," said Serjeant Snubbin 
She satd on the jar,” said the httle judge, with a cunning look. 

“ It’s all the same, my Lord,” said Serjeant Snubbm. The 
little judge looked doubtful, and said he’d make a note of it. Mrs. 
Cluppins then resumed : 

” I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good momin’, and went, in 
a pcrmiscuoua manner, upstairs, and into the back room Gentle- 
men, there was the sound of voices in the front room, and-^ — " 

“ And you listened, I believe, Mrs Cluppins * ” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz 

” Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” rephed hirs Cluppins, in a 
majestic manner, " I would scorn the haction The voices was 
very loud sir, and forced themselves upon my ear.” 

“ Well, Mrs Cluppins, you were not bstening, but you heard 
the voices Was one of those voices, Pickwick's ^ ” 

” Yes, it were, sir.” 

And iirs Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr Pickwick 
addressed himself to Mrs Bardell, repeated, by slow degrees, 
and by dint of many questions, the conversation with which 
our readers are already acquainted 

The jury looked suspicious, and Mr Serjeant Buzfuz smiled and 
sat down. They looked positively awful when Serjeant Snubbm 
intimated that he should not cross-examme the witness, for Mr. 
Pickwick wished it to be distmctly stated that it was due to her 
to say, that her account was m substance correct 

Mrs Cluppms having once broken the ice, thought it a favour- 
able opportunity for entering into a short dissertation on her own 
domestic afiairs , so, she straightway proceeded to inform the 
court that she was the mother of eight children at that present 
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spealdng, and that she entertained confident expectations of 
presenting Mr. Clnppins Trith a ninth, somewhere ahoat that dav 
six months At this interesting pomt, the httle judge interposed 
most irascibly ; and the efiect of the interposition nas that both 
the worthy lady and liirs Sanders were politely taken out of 
court, under the escort of Mr Jackson, without furt ''cr parley 
" Nathamel Winkle ' " said Mr Skimpm 
“ Here ' ” rephed a feeble voice Mr. Winkle entered the wit- 
ness bos, and havmg been duly sworn, bowed to the judge with 
considerable deference 

“ Don’t look at me, sir,” said the judge, charply, in aol now- 
ledgment of the salute , " look at the jury ” 

Mr Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at the p^-’ce v here 
he thought it was probable the jury might be , for secirg any- 
thing in his then state of mtellectual complication uas u holly out 
of the question. 

ilr. Wmkle was then examined by Mr. Skimpin, who, being a 
promising young man of two or three and forty, was of cou^f 
anxious to confuse a witness who was notoriously predisposed in 
favour of the other side, as much as he could 
“ Isow, sir,” said Mr Skimpm, “ have the goodnc'S to let his 
Lordship and the jury know what your name us, will yon ’ ” 
and Sir. Skimpin mclmcd his head on one side to 1 sten with 
great sharpness to the answer, and glanced at the jury meanwhile, 
as if to imply that he rather expected Mr. Winkle's natural taste 
for perjury would induce him to give some name which did not 
belong to him. 

“ Wmkle,” replied the witness 

“ What’s your Christian nrme, sir * ” angrily mquircd the httle 
judge 

“ Nathamel, sic.” 

" Daniel, — any other name t ” 

** Nathamel, sir — my Lord I mean ” 

“ Nathamel Daniel, or Denial Nathaniel * " 

** No, my Lord, oiily Nathamel ; not Daniel at all ” 

“ What id you tell me it was Daniel for, then, sir * ” inquired 
the judge. 

" I didn’t, my Lord,” replied Mr. Winkle 
“ You dii sir,” replied the judge, with a se » ore frown. 
” How could I have got Daniel on mv notes, unless voa to’d me so, 
sir ^ ” 

This argument, was, of course, unanswerable 

** Mr. Winkle has rather a short memory, my Lord,” interposed 
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Mr. Skimpin, witli another glance at the jury. “ We shall find 
means to refresh it before we have ^quite done with I dare 
say” 

“ Yon had better be careful, sir,*' said the little judge, with a 
sinister look at the witness 

Poor Mr. Winkle bowed, and endeavoured to feign an easiness 
of manner, which, in his then state of confusion, gave liiTn rather 
the air of a disconcerted pickpocket 
“ Now, Mr. Winkle,” said Mr. Skimpin, “ attend to me, if you 
please, sir ; and let me recommend you, for your own sake, to 
bear in mind his Loidship’s injunction to be careful. I believe 
you are a particular friend of Pickwick, the defendant, are you 
not « ” 

“ I have laiown Mr. Pickwick now, as well as I recollect at 
this moment, nearly ” 

” Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Ate you, or 
are you not, a particular friend of the defendant’s * ” 

“ I was just about to say, that " 

“ Will you, or will you not, answer my question, sir ? *’ 

“ If you don’t answer the question you'll be committed, sir," 
interposed the littld judge, loolring over his note-book 
'* Come, sir," said Mr. sWipm, “ yes or no, if you please ” 

" Yes, I am,” replied Mr Wmkie. 

” Yes, you are And why couldn’t you say that at once, sir 7 
Perhaps you Icnow the plamtiff, too 1 Eh, Mr. Wmkie * ” 

” I don’t know her ; I’ve seen her.” 

** Oh, you don’t loiow her, but you’ve seen her ^ Now, have 
the goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury what you mean by 
that, Mr. Winkle.” 

” I mean that I am not intimate with her, but I have seen her 
when I went to call on Mr Pickwick in Goswell Street.” 

” How often have you seen her, sir * ” 

” How often 1 " 

“ Yes, Mr Winkle, how often ? I’ll repeat the question for 
you a dozen times, if you require it, sir.” And the learned gentle- 
man, with a firm and steady frown, placed his hands on his hips, 
and smiled suspiciously at the jury 
On this question there arose the cdifymg brow-beating, cus- 
tomary on such pomts First of all, Mr. Wmkie said it was qmte 
impossible for him to say how many times he had seen Mrs Bardell. 
Then he was asked if he had seen her twenty times, to %diich he 
rephed, “Certainly,— more than that ” Then he was asked whether 
he hadn’t seen her a hundred times — whether he couldn’t swear 
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that he had seen her more than fifty tunes — ^whether he didn't 
know that he had seen her at least se\enty-five tunes — and so 
forth, the satisfactory conclusion which was arri\cd at, at la^t, 
being, that he had better take care of hunself, and rabid what he 
vras about The witness having been by these means reduced to 
_ the requisite ebb of nervous pctplcsaty, the csammation was 
' continued as follows 

" Pray, Mr Winkle, do you remember caUmg on the defendant 
- Pickwick at these apartments m the plaintifi's house m Goswcll 
Street, on one particular mommg, in the month of July lest ^ " 

“ Yes, I do " 

“ Were you accompanied on that occasion by a fnend of the 
name of Tnpman, and another of the name of Snodgrass * ” 

, » Yes, I was ” 

“ Are they here ^ " 

^ “ Yes, they are," replied Mr Winkle, lookmg very camestiv 

towards the spot where his friends were stationed 
“ Pray attend to me, ilr Winkle, and never mind your fnends," 
said Mr Skimpin, with another expressive look at the jury 
** They must tell their stones without any prcviou" consult at ion 
with you, if none has yet taken place (another look at the jury) 
Now, sir, tell the gentleman of the jury what you saw oa entering 
the defendant’s room, on this particular mornir.i? Come, 
out with it, sir , we must have it, sooner or later ” 

"The defendant, Mr. Pic^rwick, was holding the plaintiff in 
his arms, with his hands clasping her waist," replied Mr. Wml lo 
with natural hesitation, " and the plaintiff appeared to haao 
fainted away” 

“ Did you hear the defendant say anythmg * " 

“ I heard him call Mrs Bardell a good creature, and I heard him 
ask her to compose herself, for what a situation it was, if anybody 
should come, or words to that effect^' 

“ Kow, Jlr Wmkle, I have only ore more question to ask you, 
and I beg you to bear m mind liis lordship's caution ^^'iIl you 
undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defendant, did not say on 
the occasion in question, ‘ My dear Mrs Bardell, you’re a good 
creature , compose yourself to this situation, for to this situation 
you must come, or words to that effect ? ” 

“ I — didn't understand him so, ccrlairly/' said Mr \^’inkIe, 
astounded at this mgomous dovc-tailmgof the few words he bad 
' heard " I was on the staircase, and couldn’t hear distinctly ; 

the impression on my rand is — " 

' " The gentlemen of the jury w.ant none of the impressions on 
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yoTir mind, Mr. Wmklc, which I fear would be of little service to 
honest, straightforward men," interposed hlr. Skimpin. “ You 
were on the staircase, and didn’t distmctlyTiear , but you will not 
swear that Pickwick did not make use of the expressions I have 
quoted ? Do I understand that ? " 

“ No, I will not," replied Mr Wmkle ; and down sat Mr. 
Skimpin with a triumphant countenance 
Mi Pickwick’s case had not gone off m so particularly happy 
a manner, up to this point, that it could veiy well afford to have 
any additional suspicion cast upon it. But as it could afford 
to be placed m a rather better light, if possible, Mr. Phunky 
rose for the purpose of getting something important out of Mr 
Wmkle in cross-examination. Whether he did get anything 
important out of him, will immediately appear. 

“ I believe, Mr. Wmkle," said Mr. Phunky, “ that Mr. Pick- 
wick is not a young man ? " 

“ Oh no,” replied Mr Winlcle ; “ old enough to be my 
father." 

“ You have told my learned friend that you have known Mr. 
Pickwick a long time. Had you ever any reason to suppose or 
believe that he was about to be married ? " 

" Oh no , certamly not ; ” replied Mr Wmkle with so much 
eagerness, that Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out of the 
box with all possible dispatch Lawyers hold that there are 
two kinds of particularly bad witnesses : a reluctant witness, and 
a too-vnllmg ■witness ; it was Mr. Wmkle’s fate to figure m both 
characters 

“ I "Will even go further than this, Mr. Wmkle," contmued Mr 
Phunky m a most smooth and complacent manner. “ Did you 
ever see anythmg m Mr. Piclrwick’s manner and conduct towards 
the opposite sex, to mduce you to believe that he ever contemp- 
lated matrimony of late years, m any case ? " 

“ Oh no ; certamly not," replied Mr Wmkle 
" Has his behaviour, when females have been in the case, 
always been that of a man, who, havmg attained a pretty ad- 
vanced period of life, content ■with his o^wn occupations and amuse- 
ments, treats them only as a father might his daughteis ? " 

“ Not the least doubt of it," replied Mr. Wmkle, m the 
fulness of his heart. “ That is — yes — oh yes — certamly " 

" You have never kno’wn anythmg in his beha^viour towards 
Mrs Bardell, or any other female, m the least degree suspicious ? ” 
said Phimky, preparmg to sit down , for Serjeant Snubbm 
was ■winkmg at him. 
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-- ** K — — ^no,” replied Mr. Winkle, “ except on ore tnSuig 

~ occasion, ^LicL, I Lave no doubt, migbt be easily esplained " 
Jfo\7, if the unfortunate Mr Pbunir had sat dovn 'rrhcn 
Serjeant Snubbin irinked at him, or if Serjeant Bdcfuz had 
stopped this irregular cross-examination at the outset (vrhich 
he Imevr better than to do; obsermg Mr. Winkle’s anxiety, 
and vrell knowing it irould, m all probability, lead to somotl’ing 
-- serviceable to him), this unfortimate admission vrould not bave 
If been ehcated The moment the words fell from Mr Winkle’s 
-- lips, Mr. Phunl^ sat dovm, and Serjeant Snubbin rather hastilv 

- told him he mi^t leave the box, which Mr. Vrmklc prepared to 
do with great readmess, when &r]eant Burfuz stopped him. 

- “ Stay, Mr Winkle, stay ’ ” said Serjeant Buzfuz, “ will your 
lordship have the goodness to ask him, what this one instirco 

- of suspicious behaviour towards females on the part of this 
gentleman, who is old enough to be his father was ’ " 

■■ “ You hear what the learned counsel says, sir,” observed the 

judge, taming to the miserable and agonized Mr Winkle “ Dcs- 
1 cribe the occasion to which you refer.” 

“ My lord,” smd Mi Winkle, tremblmg with anxiety, “ I — 
I’d rather not” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the little judge ; " but you must ” 

Ami d the profound silence of the whole court, Mr Winkle 
faltered out, 'that the tnfling cttcnmstancc of susp'cion was !Mr 
Pickwick's bemg found in a lady’s sleeping apartment at midnight ; 
which had terminated, he believed, in the breaking off of tbe pro- 
jected marriage of the lady in question, and had led, he knew, 
to the whole party being forcibly carried before George NupVui', 
Esq , magistrate and justice of tbe peace, for the borough of 
Ipswicb ! 

“ You may leave the box, sir,” said Serjeant Snubbin Jlr 
Winkle did leave the box, and rushed with delirious haste to 
the George and Tulture, where he was discovered some hourt 
after, by the waiter, groaning in a hollow and dismal manner, 
with his head buried beneath the sofa cushions 
Tracy Tupman, and Augustus Snodgrass, were severally called 
into the box , both corrhorated the testimony of their unhappy 
fnend ; and each was driven to the verge of desperaUon by ex- 
cessive badgering 

Susannah Sanders was then called, and examined by S:rjcnnt 
Bnzfuz, and cross-examined by Serjeant Snnbbm Hi'd nlwayr 
said and beheved that Pickwick would marry Mrs E.'n'dcH , 
knew tbatMrs Bardell’s bemg engaged to Pickwick was tbe cur- 
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rent topic of conversation m the neighbourhood, after the fainting 
m July ; had been told it herself by Mrs. Mudberry -which kept 
a mangle, and Mrs Bunion which clear-starched, but did not see 
either Mrs Mudberry or Mrs. Bunldn in court. Had heard 
Pickwick ask the httle boy how he should like to have another 
father. Did not know that Mis Bardcll^was at that time keeping 
company -with the baker, but did know that the baker was then 
a single man and is now married. Couldn't swear that l&s 
Bardell was not very fond of the baker, but should think that 
the baker was not very fond of Mrs. Bardell, or he wouldn’t 
have married somebody else. Thought hirs. Bardell famted 
away on the morning m July, because Pickwick asked her to 
name the day ; knew that she (witness) famted away stone dead 
v/hen Mr. Sanders asked her to name the day, and believed that 
everybody as called herself a lady would do the same, under 
similar curcumstanccs Heard Pickwick ask the boy the question 
about the marbles, but upon her oath did not know the difference 
between an alley tor and a commoncy. 

By the Court. — ^Durmg the period of her kcepmg company 
with Mr. Sanders, had received love letters, like other ladies 
In the course of their correspondence Mr. Sanders had often called 
her a “ duck," but never " chops," nor yet " tomata sauce " 
He was particularly fond of ducks. Perhaps if he had been as 
fond of chops and tomata sauce, he might have called her that, 
03 a term of affection. 

Serjeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than he had 
yet exliibitcd, if that were possible, and vociferated : “ Call 
Samuel Weller.” 

It was quite unnecessary to call Samuel Weller ; for Samuel 
Weller stepped briskly into the box the instant his name was pro- 
nounced ; and placmg his hat on the floor, and his arms on the 
rail, took a bird’s-eye view of the bar, and a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the bench, with a remarkably cheerful and hvely aspect. 

“ What’s your name, su ^ ” inquired the judge 

" Sam Weller, my lord,” replied that gentleman. 

** Do you spell it -with a‘V’ora‘W^”’ mquired the judge. 

“ That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
lord," replied Sam, " I never had occasion to spell it more than 
once or twice in my life, but I spells it with a ‘ V.’ " 

Here a voice m the gallery exclaimed aloud, " Qmte right too* 
Samivel, quite right. Put it down a we, my lord, put it down a we.’, 

” Who IS that, who dares to address the court ? ’’ said the 
little judge, looking up. " Usher." 
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** Yes, my lord ” 

“ Bring that person here instantly.” 

“ Yes my lord ” 

But as the usher didn't find the person, he didn’t bring him ; 
and, after a great commotion all the people who had got up to 
look for the culprit, sat down agam. The httle judge turned 
to the witness as soon as his mdignation would allow him to 
speak, and said, 

" Do you know who that was, sir * ” 

“ I rayther suspect it was my father, my lord,” replied Sam. 
“ Do you see him here now * " said the judge 
“ No, I don't, my lord,” replied Sam, starmg right up into 
the lantern m the roof of the court 
“ If you could have pointed him out, I would have com- 
mitted him mstantly,” said the judge. 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments and turned, with unimpurcd 
cheerfulness of comitenancc, towards Serjeant Burfuz 
“ Now, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz 
“ Now, pir,” rephed Sam 

“ I hehevc you are m the service of Mr Pickwick, the de- 
fendant m this case Speak up, if you please, Mr Weller ” 

" I mean to speak up, sur,” replied Sam , “ I am in the ser- 
vice o' that 'ere gen'l’man, and a wery good serMco it 
is ” 

" Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose * ” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, with jocularity 

“ Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven they ordered 
him three hundred and fifty lashes,” replied Sam 
“ You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other man, 
said, sir,” interposed the judge ; “ it’s not caudence ” 

“ Wery good, my lord,” replied Sam 

“ Do you recollect anything particular happenmg on the 
mommg when you were first engaged by the defendant; c>, 
Mr Weller ^ ” said Serjeant Buzfuz 
" Yes I do BIT,” replied Sam 

“ Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was ” 

“ I had a rcg’lar new fit out o' clothes that momin', gcn'l'mcn 
of the jury,” said Sam, " and that was a werv partickler and un- 
common circumstance vith me m those days ” 

Hcrenpon there was a general laugh; and the bttlc judge, 
lookmg with an angrv countenance over his desk, said, ” You 
had better be carefuL sir” 

“ So Mr Pickwick said at the time, my lord,” replied San ; 
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“ and I was wery careful o* that ^ere suit o' clothes ; wery care* 
ful indeed, my lord." 

The judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes, hut Sam’s 
features were so perfectly calm and serene that the judge said 
jiothmg, and motioned Serjeant Buzfuz to proceed. 

“ Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, 
folding his arms emphatically, and tummg half-round to the 
jury, as if m mute assurance that he would bother the witness 
yet : ” Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw nothing 
of this fainting on the part of the plaintifi m the arms of the 
defendant, which you have heard descnbed by the wit- 
nesses 1 ” 

“ Certamly not,” replied Sam, ** I was in the passage 'till they 
called me up, and then the old lady was not there.” 

“ Now, attend, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, dippmg a 
large pen into the mkstaiid before him, for the purpose of frighten- 
ing Sam with a show of taldng down his answer. “ You were m 
the passage, and yet saw nothmg of what was gomg forward. 
Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, I have a pair of eyes,” replied Sam, ** and that’s just it. 
If they W03 a pair o’ patent double million magnifym’ gas micro- 
scopes of hextra power, p'raps I might be able to see through a 
flight o' staus and a deal door ; but hem' only eyes, you see, my 
wision's limited.” 

At this answer, which was delivered without the shghtest 
appearance of irritation, and with the most complete simplicity 
and equanimity of manner, the spectators tittered, the little 
judge smiled, and Serjeant Buzfuz looked particularly foohsh. 
After a short consultation with Dodson and Eogg, the learned 
Serjeant agam turned towards Sam, and said, with a painful 
cfEort to conceal his vexation, “ Now, Mr. Weller, I’ll ask you a 
question on another point, if you please.” 

“ If you please, sir,” rejoined Sam, with the utmost good- 
humour. 

“ Do you remember gomg up to Mrs Baidell's house, one night 
m November last * ” 

" Oh yes, wery well " 

" Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Weller,” said Serjeant 
Buzfuz, recovering his spirits , " I thought we should get at 
something at last” 

" I rayther thought that, too, sir,” replied Sam ; and at this 
the raectators tittered agam. 

” WeU , I suppose you went up to have a httle talk about 
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this trial — eh, Mr. Wellex I *’ said Serjeant Buzfuz, looking knoix- 
mgly at the jury, 

“ I \rexit up to pay the tent , but Tre ird get a talkin' about the 
tial,” replied Sam 

“ Oh, you did get a talking about the trial," said S’r 3 ei"t 
Buzfuz, brightening up with the anticipation of some import niit 
discovery. “ Kow what passed about the trial ; will you have 
the goodness to tell us, Mr. Weller * ’’ 

* A^th all the pleasure in life, sir,” replied Sam " Art* r a 
few unimportant obserwations faom the two wirhious feiin!'’s 
as has been exanuned here to-day, the ledies gets into a very 
great state o’ admiration at the honourable conduct of Mr 
Dodson and Fogg — ^themtwo genTmcn as is scttm' near you now " 
Tiis, of course, drew general attention to Dodson and Fogg, who 
looked as virtuous as possible 

" The attorneys for the plamtifi,” said Mr. Ser 3 e.mt Biirfus. 
“ Well ! They spoke in high praise of the honourable conduct 
of Messrs Dodson and Fogg, the attomcvs for the phintiu, 
did they » 

“ Yes,” said Sam, " they saidwhat a wcty gen'rous thing it w.n3 
o' them to have taken up the case on spec, and to charge nothing 
at all for costs, unless they got 'cm out of Mr. Pickwick ” 

At this very unexpected reply, the spectators tittered agam, 
and Dodson and Fogg, tummg very red, leant over to Serjeant 
Buzfuz, and m a hurried manner whispered something m his 
ear. 

“ Ton are quite right," said Serjeant Buzfuz aloud, with 
afiected composure " It’s perfectly useless, my lord, attempt- 
ing to get at any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity 
of this witness. I wiU not trouble the court by oskmg him any 
more questions Stand down, six” 

" Would any other gen’l'man like to ask me anythm’ * *’ 
inquired Sam, takmg up his hat, and looking round most de- 
hberately. 

" 2sot I, Mr Weller, thank you,” said Serjeant Snubhin, hugh- 
ing 

“ You may go down, sir,” said Serjeant Buzfuz, waving lus 
hand impatiently. Sam went down accordingly, after doing 
Messrs Dodson and Fogg’s c?.sc as much harm as he conveniently 
could, and saying just as Wle rospcctmg Mr Pickwick as might be, 
which was precisely the object he had had in view all along 

“ I have no objection to admit, ray lord,” said Serjeant Snubbin, 
“ if it will save the exammation of another witness, that Sir. 
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Pickwick kas retired from business, and is a gentleman of con- 
siderable mdcpendent property" 

" Very well," said Seijeant Buzfuz, putting in the two letters 
to be read, “ Then that^s my case, my lord.” 

Serjeant Snubbm then adicsscd the jury on behalf of the ’ 
defendant ; and a very long and a very emphatic address he 
delivered, in which ho bestowed the highest possible eulogiums 
on the conduct and character of Mr. Pickwick ; .but masmuch 
as our readers are far better able to form a correct estimate of 
that gentleman's merits and deserts, than Serjeant Snubbm 
could possibly be, wo do not feel called upon to enter at any 
length into the learned gentleman's observations. He attempted 
to show that the letters which had been exlnbited, merely related 
to Mr. Pickwick’s dinner, or to the preparations for receiving 
him m his apartments on his return from some country excursion. 
It is sufficient to add m general terms, that he did the best ho 
could for Mr. Pickwick ; and the best, as every body knows, on 
the mfallible authonty of the old adage, could do no more. 

Mr, Justice Starelcigh summed up, m the old-established and 
most approved form He read as much of his notes to the jury 
as he could decipher on so short a notice, and made running 
comments on the evidence as he went along. If Mrs. Bardell 
were right, it was perfectly clear that Mr Pickwick was wrong, 
and if they thought the evidence of Mrs Cluppms worthy of 
credence they would believe it, and, if they didn’t, why then 
they wouldn’t. If they were satisfied that a breach of promise of 
marriage had been committed, they would find for the plamtifi 
with such damages as they thought proper ; and if, on the other 
hand, it appeared to them that no promise of marriage had ever 
been given, they w’ould find for the defendant with no damages 
at all. The jury then retired to their pnvate room to talk the 
matter over, and the judge retired to /ns pnvate room, to refresh 
himself with a mutton chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed ; the jury came back ; 
the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put on his spectacles, 
and gazed at the foreman with an agitated countenance and a 
quickly beatmg heart 

“ Gentlemen," said the mdividual in black, " are you all agreed 
upon your verdict ? ’’ 

“ We are,” replied the foreman 

“ Do you find for the plamtifE, gentlemen, or for the defendant f 
“ For the plamtifi.” 

With what damages, gentlemen ? ’’ 
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“ Seven hnndred end fifty pounds.” 

Mr Pickwick took o2 his spectacles, carefully wiped tkc cIr'^is 
folded them into their case, and put them m his pocket ; then 
having drawn on his gloves with great nicety, and stared at the 
foreman all the while, he mechanically followed Sir. Perker and 
the blue bag out of court 

They stopped m a side room while Porker paid the court fcc« ; 
and here, Mr Pickwick was joined by his friends. Here, too, ho 
encountered Messrs Dodson and Fogg, rubbmg their hands with 
every token of outward satisfaction 

“ Well, gentlemen," said Mr Pickwick 

" Well, sn," said Dodson . for self and partner. 

“ You ima^e you’ll get your costs, don't you, gentlemen I ” 
said Mr Pickwnck 

Fogg said they thought it rather probable. Dodson smile 1, 
and said they’d try. 

“ You may try, and try, and try agam, Messrs Dodson and 
Fogg," said Mr Pickmck vehemently, “ but not one fnrt^ nig 
of costs or damages do you ever get from me, if I spend the rest 
of my emstence m a debtor’s prison " 

** Ha, ha ! ” laughed Dodson “ You'll thmk better of that, 
before next term, Mr Pickwick." 

“ He, he, he • We’ll soon see about that Mr Pickwick,” 
gnnned Fogg. 

Speechless with indignation, Mr Pickwick allowed hun«‘'ll 
to be led by his solicitor and fnonds to the door, and there .assis’cd 
mto a hackney-coach, which had been fetched for tlic purpose, 
by the ever watchful Sam Weller 

Sam had put up the steps, and was preparing to jump upon 
the box, when he felt himself gently touched on the shoulder ; 
and looking round, his father stood before him The old gentle- 
man’s countenance wore a mournful expression, as ho shook his 
head gravely, and said, m wammg accents ; 

“ I know’d what ’ud come 'o this here mode ’o doin’ biseps?. 
Oh Sammy, Sammy, vy wom't there a alleybi ’ " 

CHAPTER XXXV 

IS WHICH sni niCKWICK. THISKS HE HAD BFTZER 60 TO B ITH AND 
GOES ACCOBDIVOEI 

" But surely, my dear sir," said bttle Perker, as he stood in Mr. 
Pickwick’s apartment on the morning after the trial . “ surely 
you don’t really mean — really and seriously now, and irritation 
apart — that you won't pay these costs and damages t ” 
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“ Not one halfpenny," said Mr. Pickwick, firmly ; " not one 
halfpenny." 

“ Hooroar for the pnnciple, as the money-lender said ven he 
vouldn't renew the bill,” observed Mr. Weller, who was clearing i 
away the breakfast things 

" Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, ” have the goodness to step down- 
stairs." 

“ Gert’nly, sir,” rephed Mr. Weller ; and actmg on Mr Piek- 
wick's gentle hmt, Sam retired. 

“ No, Petker,” said Mr. Pickwick, with great seriousness of 
manner, “ my fnends here, have endeavoured to dissuade me 
from this determination, but without avail I shall employ . 
myself as usual, until the opposite party have the power of issu- ' 
ing a legal process of execution against me ; and if they are 
vile enough to avail themselves of it, and to arrest my person, 

; I shall yield myself up mth perfect cheerfulness and content 
of heart. When can they do this ® ” 

" They can issue execution, my dear sir, for the amount of the 
damages and taxed costs, next term,” replied Perker, “ just two 
months hence, my dear sir.” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Pickwick. “ Until that time, my dear 
fellow, let me hear no more of the matter. And now,” continued 
Mr. Pickwick, looking round on his friends with a good-humoured 
smile, and a sparkle m the eye which no spectacles could dim 
or conceal, “ the only question is, Where shall we go next ? ” 

Mr. Tupman and hlx. Snodgrass were too much afiected by 
their fnend’s heroism to ofier any reply. Mr. Winkle had not 
yet sufficiently recovered the recollection of his evidence at the 
trial, to make any observation on any subject, so Mr. Pickwick 
paused in vam. 

“ Well,” said that gentleman, ” if you leave me to suggest our 
destmation, I say Bath I think none of us have ever been there ” 

Nobody had ; and as the proposition was warmly seconded 
by Perker, who considered it extremely probable that if Mr. 
Pickwick saw a little change and gaiety he would be inclined to 
think better of his determinalaon, and worse of a debtor's prison, 
it was carried imanimously; and Sam was at once dispatched 
to the White Horse Cellar, to take five places by the half-past 
seven o'clock coach, next mommg. 

There were just two places to be had inside, and just three to 
be had out; so Sam Weller booked for them all, and havmg 
exchanged a few compliments with the bookmg-office clerk on the 
^ subject of a pewter htdf-crown which was tendered him as a portion 
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of his ** change/' Tralked hack to the George and Vulture, 
where he was prettily busily employed until bed-time in reducing 
clothes and Imen mto the smallest possible compass, ai d exertmg 
his mechanical genius m constructmg a variety of ingenious de- 
vices for keepmg the hds on boxes which had neither locks nor 
j hmges. 

The next was a very unpropitious morning for a journey — 
/ muggy, damp, and drizzly The horses m the stages that were 
“j gomg out, and had come through the city, were smoking so, that 
, the outside passengers were mvisiblo The ncwspapcr-s‘'llcrs 
looked moist, and smelt mouldy , the wet ran off the liats of the 
orange-venders as they thrust their heads mto the coach window s, 
and diluted the msides m a refreshing manner. The Jews 
" with the fifty-bladed penknives shut them up in despair , the men 
with the pocket-books made pocket-books of them Watch- 
;*[ guards and toastmg-forks were alike at a discount, and pencil 
■■ ’ cases and sponge were a drug m the market 

Leavmg Sam Weller to rescue tbc luggage from tbc sc\cn or 
■ eight porters who flung themselves savagely upon it, the moment 
the coach stopped and findmg that they were about twentv 
mmutes too early Mr Pickmck and his mends went for shchcr 
i into the travellers’ room — the last resource of human dejcclion 
The travellers’ room at the "White Horse Cellar is of course 
uncomfortable; it would be no travellers' room if it were not 
It is the right-hand parlour, mto which an aspiring kitchen fire- 
place appears to have walked, accompanied by a rebellious 
poker, tongs, and shovel It is divided mto boxes, for tbc •solitarv 
confinement of travellers, and is funiisbcd with a clock, a looking- 
glass, and a hve waiter • which latter article is kept in a small 
kennel for washmg glasses, m a corner of the apartment 
One of these boxes was occupied, on this pariicalar occ''sion, 
by a stem-eyed man of about fiie-and-forty, who had a haU and 
glossy forehead, with a good deal of black hair at the sides and 
back of his head, and large black whiskers He was buttoned 
J up to the cbm m a brown coat ; and bad a large scal-skm travel- 
Img cap, and a great-coat and cloak, lymg on tbc scat beside him. 
‘ He looked up from his breakfast as Mr Pickwick entered, with a 
fierce and peremptory air, which was very dignified , and having 
Bcratmised that gentleman and his companions to his entire 
satisfaction, hummed a tune, m a manner which seemed to say 
that he rather suspected somebody wanted to take ada antage of 
him, hut it wouldn't do 

" Waiter,” said the gentleman with the whiskers 

\ 
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“ Sir * ” replied a man with a dirty complexion, and a towel 
of the same, emerging from the kennel before mentioned. 

“ Some more toast.” i 

" Yes, sir " 

** Buttered toast, mind," said the gentleman, fiercely. 

“ D’rectly, sir,” replied the waiter. 

The gentleman with the whiskers hummed a tune m the same 
manner as before, and pcndmg the arrival of the toast, advanced 
to the front of the fire, and, takmg his coat tails under his arms, 
looked at his boots and rummated. 

“ I wonder whereabouts m Bath this coach puts up,” said Mr. 
Pickwick, mildly addressmg hlr. Wmkle. 

“ Hum — eh — ^what’s that ^ " said the strange man. 

" I made an observation to my friend, sur,” rephed Mr. Pickwick, 
always ready to enter into conversation. “ I wondered at what 
house the Bath coach put up. Peihaps you can inform 
me.” 

“ Are you gomg to Bath * ” said the strange man. 

" I am, sir,” replied Mr. Pickivick. 

“ And those other gentlemen * ” 

*' They are going also,” said Mi: Pickwick. 

” Not inside — be danmed if you're gomg inside,” said the 
strange man. 

“ Not all of us,” said Mr. Pickwick 

“ No, not all of you," said the strange man emphatically. 
** I’ve taken two places. “ If they try to squeeze six people mto 
an mfernal box that only holds four. I’ll take a post-chaise and 
brmg an action. I’ve paid my fare. It won’t do ; I told the 
clerk when I took my places that it wouldn’t do. I know these 
thmgs have been done. I know they are done every day , but 
I never was done, and I never will be. Those who know me best, 
best know it ; crush me ! ” Here the fierce gentleman rang the 
bell with great violence, and told the waiter he’d better brmg 
the toast m five seconds, or he’d know the reason why. 

“ My good sm,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ you will allow me to ob- 
serve that this IS a very unnecessary display of excitement. I 
have only taken places mside for two.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said the fierce man. “ I withdraw my 
expressions I tender an apology. There’s my card. Give 
me your acquamtance ” 

“ With great pleasure, sir,” rephed Mr. Pickmck. “ We are 
to be fellow travellers, and I hope we shall find each other’s society 
mutually agreeable.” 
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■ ill, ”I Lope we shall,” said the fierce gentleman ”I knor* vre 
shalL I like yoar looks , thev please me Gentlemen, ronr 
hands and names Know me ” 

Of course, an mterchange of fnendly Ealut'>tio'’S followed t'-.s 
X’ gracious speech, and the fierce gcntlemm immediate Ir nro* 

, ceeded to mfonn the friends, in the same short, a’ rnp: jc- c 
sentences, that his name was Dowler, that he was gomg to 
Bath on pleasure , that he was formcrlj m the army, tt'-.t nc 
had now set up m business as a gentleman ; that he’ Ined rm 
the profits , and that the individual for whom the scco* ti 
j~ was taken, was a personage no less lUustnous than Mrs DowLr 
his lady wife. 

“ She’s a fine woman,” said Mr. Dowler. “ I am proud of her. 

- I have reason ” 

“ Ihope I shall have the pleasure of judging, ’’said Sir Picknck, 

— with a smile 

" You shall," rephed Dowler. ” She shall know you P le 
shall esteem yon I courted her under singular c'rciims'a 
I won her through a rash vow Thus I E.aw licr , I loved her ; 
I proposed; she refused me— ‘You love another *’ — ' Snre 
my blushes I know him. — ‘ You do ' — ’ Very good , if he 
2 remams here, I'll skm him ’ " 

“ Lord bless me ’ ” exclaimed Mr Piclnnck, mvolantanly. 

“ Did you skm the gentleman, ar * " mquired ilr Wukle, 

. with a very pale face. 

I ” I wrote him a note I said it was a pamful thing .\nd so 
’ , it was " 

i I “ Certamly,” interposed Mr. Winkle 

, I “I said I had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin^lum. 

• ! My character was at stake I had no alternative. As an ofiicer 
' in Bis Majesty's service, I was bound to skm him- I Tcgrc'‘cd 
! I the necessity, but it must be done He was open to coimct on 
j He saw that the niles of the service were unporatnci. He f ni 
j I married her Here's the coach That’s her head ” 
j As Mr Dowler concluded, he pomted to a stage which ha.1 just 
, driven up, from the open window of which a rather pretty icce 
* in a bright blue borniet was looking among the crowd on the pave- 
ment "most probably for the rash man himself. Mr Dowler 
paid his bill and hurried out vnth his travelling-cap, coat, and clo'’k; 
and Mr. Pickwick and his friends followed to secure their pieces. 

jIt Tupman and Jlr. Snodgrass had seated lhcms'*lvcs at the 
back part of the coach ; !Mr. Winkle had got ms'de , and Mr. 
Pickwick was preparing to follow him, when Sam Weller came up 
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to his master, and whispermg in his ear, begged to speak to him 
with an air of the deepest mystery. 

" Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick, “ what's the matter now I 1 
" Here's rajiiher a mm go, sir,” replied Sam. | 

" What ? " mquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ This here, sir,” rejoined Sam. " I’m wery much afeered, 
air, that the properiator o’ this here coach is a playin' some 
imperencc vith us" 

“ How IS that, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickmck ; “ aren’t the names 
down on the way-bill ? ’’ 

" The names is not only down on the vay-bilb'sir," replied Sam, 

** but they’ve painted vun on ’em up, on the door o’ the coach ’’ 
As Sam spoke, he pomtcd to that part of the coach door on which ’ 
the proprietor’s name usually appears , and there, sure enough, , 
in gilt letters of a goodly size, was the magic name of Pickwick ! 

‘ Dear me," exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, quite staggered by the 
comcidcnce ; " what a very extraordinary thing I ’’ 

" Yes, but that ain’t all," said Sam, again directmg his master’s 
attention to the coach door ; " not content vith writiu’ up Pick- 
wick, they puts * Moses ’ afore it, vich I call addin’ insult to injury, 
as the parrot said ven they not only took him from his native 
land, but made him talk the English langwidgc arterwards." 

" It’s odd enough certainly, Sam," said Mr. Pickwnck ; ** but 
if we stand talking here, we shall lose our places." 

" Wot, am’t nothm’ to be done in consequence, sir ? " exclaimed 
Sam, perfectly aghast at the coolness with which Mr Pickwick 
prepared to ensconce himself inside. 

" Done 1 " said Mr Pickwick. " What should be done * ’’ 

'' Am’t nobody to be whopped for takm’ this here liberty, 
sir ^ " said Mr. Weller, who had expected that at least he would 
have been commissioned to challenge the guard and coachman 
to a pugihstio encounter on the spot 
“ Ccrtamly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick eagerly ; ** not on any 
account. Jump up to your seat directly." 

“ I’m wery much afeerd,” muttered Sam to himself, as he 
turned away, “ that somethm’ queer’s come over the governor, 
or he’d never ha’ stood this so quiet. I hope that 'ere tnal hasn’t 
broke his spint, but it looks bad, wery bad." Mr. Weller shook 
his head gravely ; and it is worthy of remark, as an illustration 
of the manner m which he took this circumstance to heart, that 
he did not speak another word until the coach reached the Ken- 
femgton tumpilce. Which was so long a time for him to remain 
taciturn, that the fact may be considered wholly unprecedented. 
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Nothing worthy of special mention occurred during the jour- 
ney Mr. Dowler related a variety of anecdotes, all illustratne 
of his own personal prowess and desperation, and appealed to 
Mrs Dowler in corroboration thereof when Ifc. Dovler .in ar.- 
ably brought in, m the form of an appendix, some renia’-vT.'! ■ 
fact or circumstance which Mr. Dowler had forgotten, or had 
perhaps through modesty omitted* for the adderda lu cM'ry 
mstance went to show that Mr Dowler was even a more wo'.dtr- 
ful fellow than he made himself out to be ilr Picha.ac'-: .phi 31' 
Wmkle listened with great admiration, and at intera .I’s convciscd 
with Mrs Dowler, who was a very agreeable and fasc’atp.u 
person So, what between Mr Dowler 's stones, and 3Irs Dowler''’ 
charms, and Ifr Pickwick’s good humour, and 3Ir. WinUc’s goo'l 
listening, the insides contnved to be very companionable all the 
way 

The outsides did as outsides always do They were verj cheer- 
ful and talkative at the begmnmg of every stage, at.d verv di'tiial 
and sleepy m the middle, and very bright and w.''kc{ul ag"in 
towards the end There was one young gentleman in an Indi '- 
rubber cloak, who smoked cigars all day ; and there was -uothtr 
young gentleman m a parody upon a great coat, who lighted a 
good many, and feelmg obnously unsettled after the secor.d 
whifi, threw them away when he thought nobody wes looking nt 
him There was a third young man on the box who anMicd to be 
learned in cattle , and an old one behind, who w ns f.imihar with 
fanmng There was a constant succession of Christian namis 
in smock frocks and white coats, who were mvitcd to h.aac a 
“ lift" by the guard, and who knew every horse and hos'ler on 
the road and o£t it , and there was a dinner which would liaa o 
been cheap at half-a-crown a mouth, if any moderate number 
of mouths could have eaten it in the time And at seven o’clock 
V M , ilr. Pickwick and his friends, and Mr Dowler and Ins wufe, 
respectively retired to their private sitting-rooms at the "WTiitc 
Hart hotel, opposite the Great Pump Eoom, Bath, vhcre the 
waiters, from their costume, might be mistaken for W'cstniHi'tcr 
boys, only they destroy the illusion by behaving themselves much 
better 

Breakfast had scarcely been cleared away on the succeeding 
morning, when a waiter brought in Mr. Dowlet’s card, with a 
request to be allowed pemussion to introduce a fnend. Mr 
Dowler at once followed up the dehvery of the card, by brmging 
himself and the friend also 

The fnend was a charming young man of not much moro than. 
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fifty, dressed in a very bright blue coat with resplendent buttons, 
black trousers, and the thinnest possible pair of highly-poIished 
boots A gold eye-glass was suspended fiom his neck by a short 
broad black nbbon , a gold snuii-box was lightly clasped in his 
left hand ; gold rings innumerable, glittered on his fingers ; and 
a large diamond pm set m gold glistened m his shirt frill He had 
a gold watch, and a gold curb cham inth large gold seals ; and 
he carried a pliant ebony cane with a hea ^’7 gold top. His linen 
was of the very whitest, ^est, and stillest ; his wig of the glossiest, 
blackest, and curliest. His snuff was princes’ mixture; hia 
scent bouquet du rot His features were contracted into a per- 
petual smile ; and his teeth were in such perfect order that it 
was difficult at a small distance to tell the real from the false , 

“ Mr. Pickwick,” said Mr. Dowler , “ my friend, Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C. Bantam; Mr. Pickwick l^ow each 
other.” 

“ Welcome to Ba — ^ath, sir. This is indeed an acquisition. 
Most welcome to Ba — ath, sir. It is long — ^very long, Mr. Pick- 
wick, smee you drank the waters. It appears an age, Mr. Pick- 
wick. Ee — ^markable ' ” 

Such were the expressions with which Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
Esquire, M.C., took Mr. Pickwick’s hand ; retainmg it in his, 
meantime, and shruggmg up his shoulders with a constant suc- 
cession of bows, as if he really could not make up his mind to the 
trial of letting it go again. 

“ It is a very long time smee I drank the waters, certainly,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick , ” for to the best of my knowledge, I was 
never here before ” 

” Never' in Ba — ath, Mr. Pickwick ! ” exclaimed the Grand 
Master, letting the hand fall in astonishment. ” Never in 
]3a — ^ath » He ' he ! Mr. Pickwick, you are a wag. Not bad, not 
bad. Good, good. He ' he ! he ! Be — markable ! " 

“ To my shame, I must say that I am perfectly serious,” re- 
iomed Mr Pickwick. " I really never was here befoie." 

” Oh, I see,” exclaimed the Grand Master, lookmg extremely ’ 
pleased , “ Yes, yes — good, good — ^better and better. You are 
the gentleman of whom we have heard. Yes ; we know you, Mr. 
Picl^ck ; we know you ” 

“ The reports of the trial in those confounded papers," thought 
Mr. Pickwick. ” They have heard all about me ” 

“ You are the gentleman rcsidmg on Clapham Green,” resumed 
Bantam, ” who lost the use of his hmbs from imprudently taking 
cold after port wine ; who could not be moved m consequence 
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- of acute STifiering, and who had the water from the King’s B-Zh 
, bottled at one hundred and three degrees and sent br'yagecu 
i to his bed-room m town, where he bathed, s .eeicd. ai d same 
; day recovered Tery rc-markable • ” 

ilr Pickwick acknowledged the compliment wh'tU the fnp- 
; position unphed, but bad the self-denai to rcpU'hat? st, not- 
mthstandmg , and takmg adtantage of a nomeut s sdcnce o.' 
the part of the 51 C , begged to introduce Ins frjc.’'ds, Tlr. Tupman. 
Mir Winkle, and 5Ir Snodgrass An introduction which over- 
' whelmed the 51 C with delight and honour. 

“ Bantam,” said 5Ir. Bowler, “ 5Ir. Pickwick and his fr -.’tls 
are strangers. They must put their names down ‘IMicrc’s the 
bookt” 

“ The renter of the distinguished visitors in Bn — nth will be 
at the Pump Boom this morning at two o’clock," replied the 51 C 
1 •' Will you gmde our fnends to that splendid budduig, and enable 

'' me to procure their autographs t ” 

“ I u^l,” rejomed Dowlcr “ TIus is a long call It's lime to 
[ go I shall be here again m an hour Como ” 

" This is a ball night," sa'd the 51. C , again takmg Sir. Pick- 
wick’s hand, as he rose to go The ball-nights in B?— nth arc 
moments snatched from Paradise , rendered bew it clung by music, 
beauty, elegance, fashion, etiquette, and — and— above all, by the 
absence of tradespeople, who ate quite inconsistent with P-aradi'c ; 
and who have an amalgamation of themselves at the Guildnall 
every fortnight, which is, to say the least, remarkable. Gotvl 
bye, good byel” and protesting all the way downstairs t^mt be 
was most satisfied, and most delighted, and most ovcrpo«.crcd 
and most flattered, Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, 51 C , stcpp-d 
into a very elegant chariot thatvraitcd at the door, a* d r.attlcd ofl 
At the appomted hour, 5Ir. Pickwick and his friends, esco'tcd 
by Bowler, repaired to the Assembly Booms, .and wrote the'r 
names down m a book An mstance of condescension at nluch 
Angelo Bantam was even more overpowered than before Tickets 
of admission to that evening’s assembly were to have been pre- 
i! pared for the whole party, but as they were not ready, 5Ir Pick- 
, 1 vnek undertook, despite all the protestations to the contrary of 
Angelo Bantam, to send Sam for them at foar o’clock in the 
afternoon, to the 5L C.’s, house in Queen Square. Having 
taken a short walk through the city, and arrived at the un.ani- 
mous conclusion that Park Street was very much like the 
perpendicular streets a man sees m a dream which he cannot pet 
up for the life of him, they returred to the White Hart, and dis- 
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patched Sara on the errand to which his master had pledged Tiim. 

Sam Weller put on his hat in a very easy and graceful manner^ 
and thrusting his hands m his waistcoat pockets, walked with \ 
great dehberation to Queen Square, whistlmg as he went along, ' 
several of the most popular airs of the day, as arranged with 
entirely new movements for that noble instrument the organ, 
either mouth or barrel. Arrivmg at the number in Queen Square 
to which he had been directed, he left off whistling, and gave a 
cheerful knock, which was mstantaneously answered by a pow- , 
dered-headed footman m gorgeous livery, and of symmetrical | 
stature. { 

“ Is this here Mr. Bantam's, old feller ? ” inquired Sam Weller, I i 
nothing abadied by the blaze of splendour which burst upon his 
sight, in the person of the powdered-headed footman with the J 
gorgeous livery. 

“ Why, young man ? ” was the haughty inquiry of the pow- 1 1 
dered-headed footman. 

" 'Cos if it is, jist you step into him with that 'ere eard, and say . 
Mr. Vcller's a waitm', will you ? " said Sam. And saymg it, he , 
very coolly walked into the hall, and sat down. 

The powdered-headed footman slammed the door very hard, 
and scowled very grandly ; but both the slam and the scowl were 
lost upon Sam, who was regardmg a mahogany umbrella stand | 
with every outward token of cntical approval. ^ j 

Apparently, his master's reception of the card had impressed 
the powdered-headed footman in Sam’s favour, for when he came 
back from delivermg it, he smiled in a friendly manner, and said j 
that the answer would be ready directly. 

" Werry good," said Sam. " Tell the old gen'l’m’nnot to put 
himself m a perspiration. Ho hurry, six-foot. I’ve had my 
dinner." 

“ You dine early, sir," said the powdered-headed footman 

** I find I gets on better at supper when I does," replied Sam. 

“ Have you been long in Bath, sir ? " inquired the powdered- 
headed footman. “ I have not had the pleasure of hearing of 
you before.” f 

I haven't created any wery surprisin’ sensation here, as yet,’* 
rejoined Sam, " for me and the other fash’nables only come last 
night.” 

‘ Nice place, sir," said the powdered-headed footman. 

“ Seems so," observed Sam 

“ Pleasant society, sir," remarked the powdered-headed foot- 
man. " Very agreeable servants, su " 
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" I should think they ttos,” replied Sira Ailable, unaCccted, 

say-nothm’-to-nobody sort o’ fellers." 

“Oh, very much so, indeed, sir," said the po-vdercd*hc‘‘dc<i 
footman, taking Sam’s remark as a high compliir’cnt “ Very 
much so mdeed Do you do anything in this rray, sir J ’’ inquired 
the tall footman, produemg a small snufi-box inth a fox's* he “d 
on the top of it 

“ Kot mthout sneezing,’’ rephed Sam. 

‘Why, it ts difficult, sir, I confess,” said the till footman. 

“ It may he done by degrees, sir. CoC<’e is the best pr.actscc. 

I earned cofiee, ait, for a long time It looks very like rappee, 
Eur.” 

Here, a sharp peal at the bell, reduced the potrdered-headed 
footman to the ignominious necessity of putting the fox’s lii'od 
in his pocket, and hastenmg with a humble couuten'uice to Mr 
Bantam’s “ study.” By the by, rrho ever knetr a man trho never 
read or -wrote cither, who hadn’t got some small back parlour 
which he tcould call a tudy ’ 

** There is the answer sir,” said the powdered-hended footnime 
“ I am afraid you'll find it inconveniently large ” 

" Don't mention it," said Sam, takmg a letter ruth a small 
enclosure. “ It’s just possible as exhausted nature may iranago 
to surwive it” 

“ I hope we shall meet agam, sir,” said the powdered -bended 
footman, rubbing his hands, and foUowmg Sam out to the door- 
step 

“ You are wery ohligm’, sir,’’ replied Sam “ Kow, don’t 
allow yourself to be fatigued beyond your powers; there's a 
amiabfe hem’. Consider what you owe to sociclv, and don't let 
yourself be injured by too much work For the sake o' your 
feller creeturs, keep yourself as quiet as you can , only think what 
a loss you would be ’ ” witb these pathetic words, S**!!! Weller 
departed. 

“ A very smgular young man that," said tJic powderod-headed 
footman, lookmg after Mr. Weller, with a countenance which 
clearly showed ho could make nothing of him. 

Sam said nothing at all He winked, shook his head, smiled, 
wmked again , and with an c-vprcssion of countenance wlndi 
seemed to denote that he was greatly amused with somctliing 
or other, walked merrily away. 

At precisely twenty minutes before eight o’clock that night, 
^kngelo Cyrus Bantam Esq , the Jlas'er of the Ceremonies, 
emerged from his chariot at the door of the -4sscmb’y Booms in 
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the same wig, the same teeth, the same eye-glass, the same watcK 
and seals, the same rmgs, the same shirt-pm, and the same cane. 
The only observable alterations m his appearance were, that ho 
wore a brighter blue coat, with a white silk Iming : black tights, 
black silk stockmgs, and pumps, and a white waistcoat, and was, 
if possible, just a thought more scented. 

Thus attired, the Master of the Ceremonies, m strict discharge 
of the impoitant duties of his all-important office, planted himself 
m the rooms to receive the company 

Bath being full, the company and the sixpences for tea, poured 
in, m shoals In the ball-room, the long card-room, the octagonal 
card-room, the staircases, and the passages, the hum of many 
voices, and the sound of many feet, were perfectly bewildermg. 
dresses rustled, feathers waved, lights shone, and jewels sparkled. 
There was the music — ^not of the quadrille band, for it had not 
yet commenced ; but the music of soft tmy footsteps ; with now 
and then a clear merr}' laugh — ^low and gentle, but very pleasant 
to hear in a female voice, whether m Bath or elsewhere. Brilli- 
ant eyes, hghted up with pleasurable expectation, gleamed from 
-every side ; and look where you would, some exquisite form 
glid^ gracefully through the throng, and was no sooner lost, 
than it was replaced by another as dainty and bewitchmg. 

In the tea-room, and hovermg round the card-tables, were a 
vast number of queer old ladies and decrepid old gentlemen, dis- 
cussmg all the small talk and scandal of the day, with a relish 
and gusto which sufficiently bespoke the intensity of the pleasure 
they derived from the occupation. Mmgled with these groups, 
were three or four matchmaldng mammas appearmg to be wholly 
absorbed by the conversation m which they were talang part, 
but failmg not from time to time to cast an anxious sidelong 
glance upon their daughters, who, remembermg the maternal 
mjunction to make the best use of their youth, had already com- 
menced mcipient flirtations m the mislaymg of scarves, putting 
on gloves, settmg down cups, and so forth ; slight matters appar- 
ently, but which may be turned to surpnsingly good account by 
expert practitioners. 

Loungmg near the doors, and in remote comers, were various 
knots of silly yomig men, displaying various varieties of puppyism 
and stupidity ; amusmg all sensible people near them with their 
folly and conceit ; and happily thmlnng themselves the objects 
of general admiration A wise and merciful dispensation which 
no good man will quarrel with. 

And lastly, seated on some of the back benches, where they 
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had already taken up their positions for the cve^irij, vo'c c 
unmarried ladies past their grand climacteric, vl.o, ro' d'rc. 't, 
because there were no partners for tlicm, and ro' c card: 
Jest they should be set down as irretrie\f llv c "cI * '."’■a » he 
favourable situation of being able to Bha«’ e orjiod*. -.n hc.it 
reflecting on themselves In short, the\* could abus- 1 oiy, 
because everybody was there It was a scene o* e it.'t * r. 

and show ; of richly-dressed people, handsome niirT.’"' rii-'lKf'o 
floors, girandoles, and wrv-cardles ; nrd in all par's of i! c 
gilding from spot to spot in siJei’t soft’ css, L*ov,-mc obs qu’ca'^? 
to this party, nodduig familiarly to that, and sniil.rg comrh- 
cently on all, was the sprucely attired person of .ing' lo Cynir 
Bantam, Esquire, Master of the Ccrcmoaic' 

“Stop m the tea-room Take your sixpean'orth. They l-j 
on hot water, and call it tc.a Drmk it,” said ilr Do. k-, n s 
loud voice, directing Mr. Pickwick, vho advanced at the 1 cs.d of 
the little party, with ilrs Dowler on his arm Into the tca-roorn 
Mr Pickwick turned , and catchmg s’ght of him, Mr. Ba* inn 
corkscrewed his way through the crowd, and welcomed him with 
ecstasy 

“ 3Iy dear sir, I am highly honoured Ba— ath is fa\oarc« 
Mrs Dowler, you embellish the rooms I congratulate you on 
your feathers Be — markable * ” 

“ Any body bore ^ *' inquired Dowler, suspiciously 
“Any body! The £lUe of Ba — ^ath Mr Pickwick, do you 
see the lady m the gauze turban t " 

“ The fat old* lady * " mquirod Mr. Pictwick, mnocenth 
“ Hush, my dear sir — ^nobody’s fat or old m Ba — ath Tiir.tV 

the Dowager Lady Snuphanupli ” 

“ Is it mdeed * " said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No less a person, I assure you,” said the Master of the C» ’■c- 
monies “ Hush Draw a little rearer, Mr Pickwick Yor 
see the splendidly dressed young man commg this way 1 ’’ 

" The one with the long haur, and the particularly small icro 
Lead ^ ” mquired Mr Pickwick 
“ The same. The richest yoimg man m Ba — nth at thh 
moment Young Lord Mutanhed” 

“ You don't say so ’ ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Yes You’ll hear his voice m a moment, ilr. Pickricl 
He'll speak to me. The other gentleman mth him, m the rod 
under waistcoat and dark moustache, is the Honouraltle Mr 
Cnishton, his bosom friend. How do you do, my lord ’ ” 

" Vewav hot. Bantam," said his lordship 
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“ It is very warm, my lord,” replied the M. C, i 

“ Confounded,” assented the Honourable Sir. Crushton. | 

“ Have you seen his lordship's mail cart, Bantam ? ” inquired i 
the Honourable Mr. Crushton, after a short pause, during which ! 
young Lord Slutanhed had been endeavourmg to stare S5. Pick- 
wick out of countenance, and Mr. Crushton had been reflecting ’ 
what subject his lordship could talk about best. | 

” Dear me, no,” replied the M. C. “ A mail cart ! What an 
excellent idea Re — ^markable ! ” 

“ Gwacious heavens > ” said his lordship, “ I thought evewebody 
had seen the new mail cart ; it's the neatest, pwettiest, gwace- 
fullest thing that ever wan upon whfcels. Painted wed, with a 
cweam piebald." | 

“ With a real box for the letters, and all complete,” said the 
Honourable Mr. Crushton. | 

“ And a little seat m fwont, with an iwon wail, for the dwiver,” ' 
added his lordship. " I dwove it over to Bwistol the other morn- ' 
ing, in a cwimson coat, with two servants widing a quarter of a 
mile behind ; and confound me if the people didn’t wush out of , 
their cottages, and awest my pwogcss, to know if I wasn’t the 
post Glorwious, glorwious • ’ 

At this anecdote his lordship laughed very heartily, as did the 
listeners, of course. Then drawmg his arm through that of the 
obsequious Mr. Crushton, Lord Mutanhed walked away. 

" Delightful young man, his lordship,” said the Master of the 

fiftTfi TTl O H IfiS 

“ So I should think,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, dryly. 

The dancmg having commenced, the necessary mtxoductions 
having been made, and all prehmmaries arranged, Angelo Bantam | 
tejomcd Mr. Picl^ck, and led him into the card-room i 

Just at the very moment of their entrance, the Dowager Lady 
Snuphanuph and two other ladies of an ancient and whist-like 
appearance, were hovering over an unoccupied card-table ; and 
they no sooner set eyes upon Mr. Pickwick under the convoy of 
Angelo Bantam, than they exchanged glances with each other, 
seemg that he was precisely the very person they wanted, to make 
up the rubber. ‘ 

“ My dear Bantam,” said the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph, 
coaxingly, " find us some nice creature to make up this table, 
there's a good soul ” Mr. Pickwick happened to be looking an- 
other way at the moment, so her ladyship nodded her head towards 
him and frowned expressively. 

" My fnend Mr Pickwick, my lady, will be most happy, I am 
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sore, Kmarkably eo,” sa’d the M. C, takmg the h’>t " ilr. 
Pickvrick, Lady Suuphanaph— Mrs. Colonel Wn;shv— !r *3 
Bolo” “ * 

ilr. Pickvdck bowed to each of the ladies, a^d, Sadkig cr'i; 3 
impossible, cut. Mr. Pickwick and iLss Bolo aci.* st L-’d" 
Snuphanuph and Mrs Colonel Wusby. 

As the trump card was turned up, at the comru''\ci.’nc''.t of 
the second deal, two young ladies hurried irto tne too.u, and took 
their stations on either side of iirs Colonel Vrugjb" s chair, wLc-c 
they waited patiently until the hand w-.s o\cr 

“ Kow, Jane,” said Mrs Colonel Wugsby, turrirg to one of the 
girls, " what is it * ” • 

“ I came to ask, ma, whether I m»ght dance with the you!'r'''t 
Mr. Crawley,” whispered the pretrer ard yonreer of the ‘ "o. 

" Good Giod, Jane, how can you think of such ’hi^gs * ” rirb.d 
the mamma, indignantly “ Haven't you repeatedly he irJ tl at 
his father has eight htindred a-ycar, whuh d cs with him * I iiU 
ashamed of you Kot on any account.” 

“ 3Ia,” whispered the other, who was much older than h'^r ^ ' r, 
and very insipid and artificial, “ Lord Mutarhed Las been i'.‘'-o- 
duced to me I said I thought I wasn't e’^gaged, ma.” 

“ You're a sweet pet, my love,” replied Mrs Co!o‘'cl Wu. by, 
tappmg hot daughter’s check v.ith her fan, ” ard a'-o nlwats to 
be trusted. He’s immensely rich, my dear Ble*s you ' ” 
With these words 3Ir3 Colonel Wugsby Insscd her eldest daucL’^er 
most affectionately, and, frowning m a wan.mg manner uro i 
the other, sorted her cards 

Poor 3L: Pickwick ’ he had never played with three tlioro.i_'\- 
paced female card-players before. They were so deeper .^-ny 
sharp, that they quite frightened him If he played a ro 
card, Miss Bolo looked a small armoury of daegers , J he stopped 
to consider which was the right o^e, Ladv S'uphai urli voall 
throw herself back m her chair, ard snub \ ith a ni-gbd g’"” cc 
of impatience and pity to Mrs Colonel Wugsby ; at v.hieh Mrs. 
Coloi el Wugsby would shrug up her shoulders, and conch, as 
much as to say she wondered whether he ever a’-ould l'‘_in. 
Then, at the end of every hand. Miss Bolo would inqmrc a"tn a 
dismal countenance and reproachful s ch, why Mr. PicLv ick 
had not returned that diamond, or led the club, or roughed the 
spade, or finessed the heart, or led through the horoar or broucht 
out the ace, or played up to the king, or some such tlnnc ; a- id in 
reply to all these grave charges, 3&. Pickwick wo”! 1 bo w} oily 
unable to plead any just’fication whatever, baaanc by tVs time 
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forgotten all about tbe game. People came and looked on, too, 
which made Mr. Pickwick nervous Besides all this, there was 
a great deal of distractmg conversation near the table, between ,j 
Angelo Bantam and the two JIiss Matmters, who, bemg smgle ; 
and singular, paid great court to the Master of the Ccremomea, 
in the hope of getting a stray partner now and then. All these 
things, combined with the noises and interruptions of constant 
commgs in and gomgs out, made Mr. Piclcwick play rather badly ; ' 
the cards were agamst him, also ; and when they left o2 at ten 
minutes past eleven, Miss Bolo rose from the table considerably ’ 
agitated, and went straight home, m a flood of tears, and a sedan 
chair. 

Being joined by his friends, who one and all protested that 
they had scarcely ever spent a more pleasant evemng, Mr. Pick- 
vnek accompanied them to the White Hart and having soothed 
his feehngs with something hot, went to bed, and to sleep, almost 
simultaneously. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE CIHEr PEATUHES OF WHICn, WILL BE FOUND TO BE AN AUTHENTIC 
VEESION OP THE LEQEND OF PEINCBBL ADUD AND A MOST BXTXU- 
OllDINAET CALAMITF THAT BEFEL MB WINKLE 

As Mr. Pickwick contemplated a stay of at least two months m 
Bath, he deemed it advisable to take private lodgings for himself 
and friends for that period ; and as a favourable opportumty ' 
offered for their securing, on moderate terms, the upper portion 
of a house m the Royal Crescent, which was larger than they 
required, Mr and Mrs Dowler ofiered to relieve them of a bed- 
room and sitting-room. This proposition was at once accepted, 
and in three days’ time they were all located in their new abode, 
when Mr. Pickwick began to drink the waters with the utmost 
assiduity. Mr. Pickw ck took them systematically. He drank 
a quarter of a pint before breakfast, and then walked up a hill ; 
and another quarter of a pint after brealefast, and then walked 
down a hill ; and after every fresh quarter of a pmt, Mr. Pickwick 
declared, in the most solemn and emphatic terms, that he felt 
a great deal better : whereat his fnends were very much de- 
lighted, though they had not been previously aware that there 
was anything the matter "with him. 

The great pump-room is a spacious saloon, ornamented with 
Connthian pillars, and a music gallery, and a Tompion clock, 
and a statue of Nash, and a golden inscription, to which all the 
water-drinkers should attend, for it appeals to them in the cause 
of a deserving charity. There is a large bat with a marble vase, 
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: out of Tvliich the pumper gets the iratcr ; and tl to r.re s n\" 'fr 
: of yellow-looking tumblers, out of vLch t'^e ton:; -ny cl' /; 

- and it is a most edifying and sat^s^aetory s.g’.t to t'ciio’d tnc r^r- 
p severance and gravity 'with whicn they s- allow It Ii,-rc*s'o 
: baths near at hand, in which a part oi the cemrany wa«.’ t’ • w 
selves ; and a band plays afterwards, to corgTatu.atc f'O riMn-i’c- 
der on their having done so. There is auotiicr pun y-room, i. 'o 
which infirm ladies and gentlemen are wi’cclcd, la snci an r.«to" -ii- 
ing variety of chairs and chaises, that any adventurous ind- . h' i *.l 
who goes in with the regular number of toes, is in in-nj-r'i* 
danger of coming out without them ; and there is a third, into 
‘ which the quiet people go, for it is less noisy than cither T! 
is an immensity of promenading, on crutches and off, with i 
and without, and a great deal of com ersation, and hvehu'- - 
and pleasantry. 

Every morning, the regular water-drinkers, 3Ir, Picki'i^k aa'o*’.: 
the number, met each other in the pump-room, took th* >r qnr.r. '* 
of a pint, and walked constitutionally At the afternoon’- 
promenade, Lord Mutanhed, and the Ilonourayc Mr CnishtoTt 
the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph, its. Colonel Wupsly, and all tli • 

, great people, and all the morning vatcr-drmkcrs, met in grard 
assemblage. After this, they wafked out, or drove oat, or were 
! pushed out in bath chairs, and met one another again .\ft'-r 
this, the gentlemen went to the reading-rooms, and met dn 
of the mass After this, they went home If it were tLiairc 
night, perhaps they met at the theatre , if it were assembly night, 
they met at the rooms , and if it were neither, they met the i ext 
day A very pleasant routine, with perhajs a slight ting-’ of 
sameness 

3Ir Pickwick was sitting up by himself, ni'tf'r a dav ‘•p^nt in 
this manner, making entries in his journal 1-is fr.^nd^i hitng 
retired to bed ; when he was roused by a gentle tap at the room 
door. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir," said Mrs Craddock, the In^dlndy, 
! peeping in ; “ but did you want anrtuing more, sir * " 

( “ Nothmg more, ma'am,” replied Mr. Pick\>.t?'. 

' “ My young girl is gone to bed, sir,” sa’d Mrs. Craddef , 
“ and Mr. Dealer is good enough to say that he’ll sit up for Mr- 
Dowler, as the party isn’t expected to he over till late , so I v 
thinking if you wanted nothing more, Mr. Pickwick, I would go 
to bed” 

“ By all means, ma'am," replied Mr Pickwick. 

*' M ish you good night, sir,” s.aid Mrs Craddock. 
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“ Good night, ma’am,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. \ 

Mrs. Craddock closed the door, and Mr. Pickwick resumed Mi ' 
writing. 

In half an hour's time the entries were concluded. Mr. Pick | 
wick carefully rubbed the last page on the blotting-paper, shut 
up the book, wiped his pen on the bottom of the inside of his 
coat tail, and opened the drawer of the inkstand to put it care* ^ 
fully away. There were a couple of sheets of writing-paper, 
pretty closely written over, in the inkstand drawer, and they were 
folded so, that the title, which was in a good round hand, was 
fully disclosed to him. Seeing from this, that it was no private' 
document : and as it seemed to relate to Bath, and was very 
short : Mr. Pickwick unfolded it, lighted lus bed-room candle ; 
that it might burn up well by the time he finished ; and drawing 
his chair nearer the fire, read as follows : i 

THE TRUE LEGEND OF PRINCE BLADUD - 

" Less than two hundred years agonc, on one of the public i 
baths in this city, there appeared an inscription in honour of its 
mighty founder, the renowned Prince Bladud. That inscription 
is now erased. 

“ For many hundred years before that time, there had been 
handed down, from age to age, an old legend, that the illustrious 
Prince being afflicted with the leprosy, on his return from reaping 
a rich harvest of knowledge in Athens, shunned the court of 
' his royal father, and consorted moodily with husbandmen and 
pigs. Among the herd (so said the legend) was a pig of grave 
and solemn countenance, with whom the Prince had a fellow 
feeling — ^for he too was wise — a pig of thoughtful and reserved 
demeanour ; an animal superior to his fellows, whose grunt was 
terrible, and whose bite was sharp. The young Prince sighed 
deeply as he looked upon the countenance of the majestic swine ; 
he thought of his royal father, and his eyes were bedewed with 
tears | 

“ This sagacious pig was fond of bathing in rich, moist mud.| 
Not in summer, as common pigs do, now, to cool themselves,j 
and did even m those distant ages (which is a proof that the light 
of civilization had already begun to dawn, though feebly), but in 
the cold sharp days of winter Hjs coat was ever so sleek, and 
his complexion so clear, that the Prince resolved to essay the 
purifying qualities of the same water that his friend resorted to. 
He made the trial. Beneath that black mud, bubbled the hot 
springs of Bath. He washed, and was cured. Hastening to his 
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fetter’s court, te paid tis test respects ard rctmitEe! !r 
hither, foimded tms citv, acd its fe-rons laths 
“ He sought the pig xnth all the ardour of th'ir carlv £r 're.'’ *■» 
—but, alas i the iraters had been his dcr*h He had irnrnd *'* r 
taben a bath at too high a temperature erd ti e aatuia’ r'’ 'f- 
opher Tras no more 1 He iras succeeded bv PLuj, tfho also f " a 
victim to Hs thirst for tnorrledga. 

This tres the legend- Listen to the true one. 

" A great many centuries since there nourished, in gr'at 
the famous and renouxed Lud Hudforas king of He 

vras a mighty monarch The earth shook rrhen he vrb rd he 
tras so very stout. His people basked m the light of 1 cour nu- 
ance : it teas so red and gloinpg He tras, ind:<'d. ever" r'-h 
a king. And there trerc a good many inch-'s of him too '"or 
although he vras not very tall, he vas a renarhab!'' «!:' ’•d, 

and the inches that he tvanted in height, he ir'dc an in circrm- 
ference. If any degenerate monarch of modem times ro H 
be in any tray compared vrith bun, I should say the vcr'-~i^>’: 
King Cole tvould be that iliustrlous potentate. 

*' This good king had a queen Trho cicrhtcca yc-ars 1 
had had a son, trho vras called Bladud He mas s:nt to *•- r*c- 
paratory seminary in Ins father's dominfens until he mr.^ ‘(’s 
{ years old, and vras then dispatched, in charge of a treaty r <• 
j senger, to a finishing school at Athens ; and as there vas ro er*'-a 
charge for remaining during the hohdays, and no notice req ii'- d 
previous to the removal of a pupil, there he rom-uned I* r .t 
long years, at the cvpiration of mhich time, the king 1 f th'-r 
sent the lord chamberlain over, to settle the I 'll, and to I •.'•u 
him home: mhich, the lord chamberlain deng, mas r*c s.xd 
rnith cheats, and pensioned immediately. 

“ BTien Eng Lud sam the Prince his son, and foul'd li'* 1 "d 
I gromn np such a fine young man. he perceived at once vV'’* r 
I grand tlunc it mould be to have him roamed vat' oat de’a- 
, that his children might be the means of perpetuatiru th" ch‘’ -■ 
i race of Lud, dovro to the very latest ages of the morld V. *,h 
this view, he sent a special embassy, composed of great ro^ ’ - 
men who had nothinc particular to do, and wa’3t'"'d lucrailvc 
employment, to a ne ghbouring Mrg and deniand‘'d hi* f .ir 
daughter in marriage for his son . sta* mg at the same tim.’ th'>t 
he was anxious to be on the most afiect’onatf' tf'nu' v-th r:*- 
brother and fneud, but that if they couldn't agree in amuglr.. 
this marriauc he should be under the unplc-^ant ncc''e> t" of 
invading hi« kiaudom, and puttinc his eyes out To t^'’ 
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other king (who was the weaker of the two) replied, that he was 
very much obliged to his friend and brother for all his goodness and 
magnaiunuty, and that his daughter was quite ready to be mar* 
tied, whenever Pnnee Bladud bleed to come and fetch her." 

" This answer no sooner reached Britain, than the whole nation ' 
were transported with joy. Nothing was heard, on ail sides, but 
the sounds of feasting and revelry — except the chinking of money 
as it was paid in by the people to the collector of the Royal 
Treasures, to defray the expenses of the happy ceremony. It 
was upon this occasion that Eing Lud, seated on the top of his 
throne m full council, rose, in the exuberance of his feelings, and 
commanded the lord chief justice to order in the richest wines 
and the court minstrels : an act of graciousness which has been, 
through the ignorance of traditionary historians, attributed to 
King Cole, in those celebrated lines in which his majesty is 
represented as 

Calling for hu pipe, and calling for bis pot, 

And calling for his fiddlers three 

Which is an obvious injustice to the memory of King Lud, and 
a ’dishonest exaltation of the virtues of King Cole. 

“ But, in the midst of all this festivity and rejoicing, there 
was one individual present, who tasted .not when the sparkling 
TTines were poured forth, and who danced not, when the minstrels 
played. This was no other than Prince Bladud himself, in 
honour of whose happiness a whole people were at that very 
moment, straining alike their throats and purse-strings. The 
truth was, that the Prince, forgetting the undoubted right of 
the minister for foreign afiairs to fall in love on his behalf, had, 
contrary to every precedent of policy and diplomacy, already 
fallen in love on his own account, and privately contracted himself 
unto the fair daughter of a noble Athenian. 

" Here wo have a striking example of one of the manifold 
advantages of ifeivilization and refinement. If the Prince had 
lived in later days, he might at once have married the object of 
his father’s choice, and then set himself seriously to work, to 
relieve himself of the burden which tested heavily upon him. 
He might have endeavoured to break her heart by a systematic 
course of insult and neglect ; or, if the spirit of her sex, and a 
proud consciousness of her many wrongs had upheld her under 
this ill treatment, he might have sought to take her life, and so 
get rid of her effectually. But neither mode of rehef suggested 
itself to Prince Bladud , so he solicited a private audience, and 
told his father. 
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“ It is an old prerogative of Lings to govcrr cvcrvi >rc b *, 
tbeir passions King Lnd flew into a frigUfnl rage/te Li; 
croTvn up to the ceilmg, and caaglit it atran— for ir t’' - - is.\t 
kings kept their crowns on their "heads, and not in i r L ..rcr— 
stamped the ground, rapped his forehead, wo'.dort i • L t 
own flesh and blood rebelled against him, end, fl'i-Ih, ir'lcg 
in his guards, ordered the Prince awav in ir«tant con . i . 1 1 i' 
a lofty turret; a course of treatment which the 1 . . ' o’ ' 
very generally pursued towards their sons, wnen t 'r ' .tn- 
monial inclinations did not happen to point to the ea ne r 
as their own 

“ IThen Prince Bladnd had boon shut m in the h"!!:’* t’lWe' for 
the greater part of a year, with no better nroipc'-t le..irc t f 
bodily eyes than a stone wall, or be{o*e his mental s.-ik'' tl 
prolonged imprisonment, he naturally began to rmni* ate on a 
plan of escape, wlucb after months of preparation, h’ i-ar,ag.'. 
to accomplish; considerately leaving hi* dinw'r 1 r fe in tu 
heart of his gaoler, lest the poor f''llow (win had a farrly) «! o'l’d 
be considered privy to his flight, and puni'sacd aiC'i-Ji-pli 
by the infuriated king 

** The monarch was frantic at the loss of his son He Lrcn 
not on. whom to vent his grief and wrath until fortvmtely be- 
thinking himself of the Lord Chamberlain v,ho hr d b-ouclit 1 i r 
home, he struck oS his pension end his head topeihor 

“ ileanwhile, the young Prince, eflcctua’ly d"^gui‘*;d, wandcr-'d 
on foot through his father's dominions, chccrcd and puppc«'t\il 
in all his hardships by sweet thoughts of the Athenian ma'd 
who was the innocent cause of his wcarj trials One dr a 1 »» 
stopped to rest in a country village , and sc'’Uig that there ~ 
gay dances gomg forward on the green ard gay face* jw® i g 
to and fro, ventured to inquire of arevelier who stood nca’- Min 
the reason for this rejoicing 

“ ‘ Know you not, 0 stranger,’ was the reply, * of the recent 
proclamation of oui gracious king ^ ' 

“ * Proclamation * Ko What proclamation t ’ reiomcd the 
Prince — ^for he had travelled along the bye and litilc-fnqu" 
wavs, and knew nothing of what had passed upon th*» public 
roads, such as they were 

“ ‘ AVhy,' replied the peasant, ' the foreign lady that our Prince 
wished to wed, is married to a foreign noble of Ins own countn' ; 
and the king proclaims the fact, and a great public festival be- 
sides ; for now, of course, Prmce Bladud vvill come back and 
marry the lady his father chose, who they say i? as bean- 
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tiful as the noonday sun. Your health, sir. Ood save tlie ^ 
King « ' 

‘ The prince remained to heat no more. He fled from thj ' 
-spot, and plimged into the thickest recesses of a neighhouriDg , 
wood. On, on, he wandered, night and day ; beneath the blazing ' 
sun, and the cold pale moon : through the dry heat of noon, and | 
the damp cold of night : in the grey light of morn, and the red i 
glare of eve. So heedless was he of time or object, that being \ 
bound for Athens, he wandered as far out of his way as i 
Bath. 

“ There was no city where Bath stands, then. There was no i 
vestige of human habitation, or sign of man’s resort, to bear the 
name : but there was the same noble country, the same broad 
expanse of lull and dale, the same beautiful channel steahng on, 
far away; the same lofty mountains which, hkc the troubles 
of life, viewed at a distance, and partially obscured by the bright 
mist of its morning, lose their ruggedness and asperity, and seem 
all case and softness. Moved by the gentle beauty of the scene, 
the Piincc sank upon the green turf, and bathed his swollen 
feet in his tears. 

Oh ' ’ said the unhappy Bladud, clasping his hands, and 
mournfully raising his eyes towards the sky, ‘ would that my 
wanderings might end here • Would that these grateful tears 
with which I now mourn hope misplaced, and love despised, 
might flow in peace for ever • ’ 

“ The wish was heard. It was in the time of the heathen 
deities, who used occasionally to take people at their words, 
with a promptness, in some cases eictremely awkward The 
ground opened beneath the Prince’s feet , he sunk into the chasm ; 
and instantaneously it closed upon his head forever, save where 
his hot tears welled up through the earth, and where they have 
continued to gush forth ever since. 

“ It is observable that, to this day, large numbers of elderly 
ladies and gentlemen who have been disappointed in procuring 
partners, and almost as many young ones who are anxious to 
obtain them, repair, annually, to Bath to drink the waters, from 
which they derive much strength and comfort This is most 
complimentary to the virtue of Prince Bladud’s tears, and 
strongly corroborative of the veracity of this legend.” 

hir. Pickwick yawned, several times, when he had arrived 
at the end of this little manuscript : carefully refolded, and re- 
placed it in the inkstand drawer ; and then, with a countenance 
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expressive of the utmost Treariness, lighted hb ch'injbsr cardie, 
^ and vrent np stairs to bed. 

He stopped at it. Dovrisr'a door, according to custom, and 
r blocked to say good night 

■“ “ Ah ' ’’ said Dowler, “ going to bed ^ I rrbh I ras Dirmal 

“ night Windy ; bn’t it ^ " 

“ Very," said Mr. Pickirick. ** Good nic:ht.'’ 

“Goodnight" 

Mr Pickrrick ivent to hb bcd-chanbcr, and T^r Do''^l'r -r- 
sumed hb seat before the fire, in fulfilment of hb r*.' » ’■-•'r' 

, to sit up till hb ■wife came home, 
j There are few things more v orrying than un for 

■ body, especblly if that somebody be at a pan * You cal'- t 
help thinkmg hovr quickly the time passes t t’l tl'."\ 

^ drags so heavily udth you, and the mon a on thir': of ih'i 
' the more your liopcs of them speedy arrival d'’clir.c C"o.'IstV’ 
60 loud, too, Tvhen you are sitting up alone, and you s^em ,1 
you had an under garment of cobwebs on. ‘ig 

tickles your nght knee, and then the same s'l’sr'ion irr:t-.‘i's 
your left You have no sooner cha»'g'-d yo'ar ro«r’oa. t»'*-n .t 
comes again in the arms , wLcn you I’rrc I'dcctc.l yo'i*- li" I s 
into all sWs of odd shapes, you have a sadder rr 'arse m th" rf «e. 
which you rub as if to mb it off— as there is no doabt you a'-ortd, 

> if you could Eyes, too, are mere personal irconver.u '•c'-'- ; 
and the anck of one candle gets and inch and a half loan, v 1 .'e 
you are snuiSng the other These, and vario'aa oi'’'’r h"'-' 
nervous annoyances, render sitting up for a length of t’me afi<’r 
everybody else has gone to bed, anything but a cheerful a" i, ce- 
ment 

This was just JIx Dowicr’s opinion, as he s.at befo-o the fire, 
and felt honestly indigrant with all the ini uman people "t tho 
party who were keeping hun up. He wrs rot p'.t into b< it* r 
‘ humour either, by the rcficction that he bad taken A in*o his d , 

I early in the evening, to think he had got an rebe tLerc, at d 'O 
( stopped at home At length, after several drorpirrs r'V'-r). 

' and fallings forward towards the bars, and c.itcnirg'! ba'^l w-'d 
soon enough to prevent being branded in the face, Mr. Do . 1* r 
made up lus mind that be would tbrov. himself on the bed in the 
back-room and thxnl . — not sleep, of conrse. 

“ I’m a heavy sleeper," said Mr. Dowler, as he ?ung him'clf on 
the bed. “ I must keep awake I suppose I shall hear a knock 
here Yes I thought so I can hear the watchui'-n. Tb"re 
he goes Fainter now though A little fainter. He's turning 
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the corner. Ah ' " When Mr Uowler arrived at this point, h 
turned the corner at which he had been long hesitating, and fell 
fast/ asleep. 

Just as the clock struck three, there was blown into the ores- * 
cent a sedan-chair with Mrs. Dowlcr inside, borne by one short j 
fat chairman, and one long thin one, who had had much ado j 
to keep their bodies perpendicular . to say nothing of the chair i 
But on that high ground, and m the crescent, which the wind ' 
swept round and round as if it were going to tear the paving 
stones up, its fury was tremendous. They were very glad to set 
the chair down, and give a good round double-knock at the street 
door. 

They waited some time, but nobody came. 

“ Servants is in the arms o' Porpus, I think," said the short 
chairman, warming his hands at the attendant link-boy's torch 

“ I wish he’d give 'cm a squeeze and wake 'em," observed 
the long one. 

“ Knock again, will you, if you please," cried Mrs. Dowler 
from the chair. “ Knock two or three times, if you please " 

The short man was quite willing to get the job over, as soon 
as possible ; so he stood on the step, and gave four or five most 
startling double knocks, of eight or ten knocks a piece : while the 
long man went into the road, and looked up at the windows for a 
light. 

Nobody came It was all as silent and dark as ever. 

" Dear me ! ” said Mrs. Dowler. " You must knock agam, if 
you please." 

“ Their ain't a bell, is there, ma’am ® " said the short chair- 


man 

“ Yes, there is,” interposed the link-boy. " I've been a ringing 
it ever so long." 

“ It’s only a handle,” said Mrs. Dowler, “ the wire’s broken ” 

“ I wish the servants’ heads wos,” growled the long man. 

“ I must trouble you to knock again, if you pi ase," said 
Mrs. Dowler \nth the utmost pohtcness 

The short man did knock again several times, without pro- 
ducing the smallest efiect The tall man, growing very im- 
patient, then reheved him, and kept on perpetually knocking 
double-knocks of two loud knocks each, hke an insane postman. 

At length Mr. \7inkle began to dream that he was at a club, 
and that the members being very refractory, the chairman was 
obliged to hammer the table a good deal to preserve order , then, 
he had a confused notion of an auction room where there were 
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■i' no bidders, and the auctioneer tras bupng cTcr>'tbI*':: in ; a-'l 
ultimately he began to think it just Vithin the 1 c ’^'1=; of p.'-- - 
bilxty that somebody might be Imockirg at the sirctt (i'v-i' To 
t' make quite certain, however, he remained qu.'‘t in XkZ \<i~ ten 
-- minutes or so, and listened; and nhen he had roam i t.’o 
-1 or three and thirty knocks, he felt quite satisfied, and g e 1 ..-.‘t-'U 
- a great deal of credit for being so iiakcful. 

!'■ “ Kap rap— rap rap— rap rap— ra, ra, ra, ra, ra, rap ! ” went 

" the knocker 

llr Winlde jumped out of bed, wondcrinc very ni ch wh'it 
s: could possibly be the matter, and hastily putting on h.-- 

ings and slippers, folded his dres'sing-gown round him, lichs'd a 
flat candle from the rush-light that was burning m the fire-place, 
and hurried downstairs. 

“Here’s somebody cornin’ at last, ma'am, ’’ sa’d the rhort 
chairman. 

' “ I wish I wos behind him vith a bradawl,’’ muttered the 

' long one 

I “ Who's there * ’’ cried Jlr. Winkle, undoin" the chain 
i “ Don’t stop to ask questions, cast-iron head,” replied the long 
' man, with great di'igust, taking it for granted that the inqui-cr 

was a footman , " but open the door.” 

“ Come, look sharp, timber cyc-Iids,” added the other en- 
couragingly 

ilr. kVinkle, being half asleep, obeyed the command mcclnni- 
cally, opened the door a little, and peeped out The fir-t thing 
he saw, was the red glare of the Imk-uoy’s torch Startled liy 
the sudden fear that the house might on be fire, he hactily throw 
the door wide open, and holding the candle above hn head, 
stared eagerly before him, nor quite certain whether what he 
saw was a sedan-chair or a fire engine At tins in^t-ant there 
camo a violent gust of wind , the light w e a blown out , Mr inMo 
felt himself irresistibly impelled on to the steps ; and the door 
blew to, with a loud crash 

'* Well, young man, now you late done it!" said the short 
chairman 

' Sir. Winkle, catching sight of a lady’s face .at the windo., of 
' the sedan, turned liasi.ly round, plied the knocker with aU lus 
might and mam, and called frantically upon the chairman to 
take the chair away again. 

“ Take it away, take it away," cned Hr Win! Jo “ Here’s 
somebody coming out of another house , put me into the oiaw. 
Hide mo ! Do something with mo * ” 
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AJI this time he -was shivering with cold ; and every time hft 
raised his hand to the knocker, the wind took the dressing gown m 
a most unpleasant manner 

" The people are coming down the Crescent now. There are ‘ 
ladies with 'em ; cover me up with something. Stand before i 
me * ” roared Winkle But the chairmen were too much 

exhausted with laughing to afford him the shghtest assistance, and i 
the ladies were every moment approaching nearer and nearer j 
Mr. Winkle gave a last hopeless knock , the ladies were only a i 
^ew doors off He threw away the extinguished candle, which, } 
all this time, he had held above his head, and fairly bolted into j 
the sedan-chair where hirs Dowler was < 

Now, Mrs. Craddock had heard the knocking and the voices at | 
last , and, only waiting to put something smarter on her head than ^ 
her night-cap, ran down into the front drawing-room to make ‘ 
sure that it was the right party. Throwing up the window-sash 
as Mr WinMe was rushing into the chair, she no sooner caught 
sight of what was going forward below, than she raised a vehement 
and dismal shriek, andemplored Mr. Dowler to get up directly, 
for his wife was running away with another gentleman i 

Upon this, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as | 
an India-rubber ball, and rushing into the front room, arrived 
at one window just as Mr. Piclcwick threw up the other : when 1 
the first object that met the gaze of both, was Mr. VTinkle bolting I 
into the sedan-chair. j 

" Watchman,” shouted Dowler furiously ; “ stop him — ^hold ! 
him — ^kcep him tight — shut him in, till I come down I’ll j 
cut his throat — ^ve me a knife — ^from car to ear, Mrs. Craddock ! 
— 1 will ! " And breaking from the shrieldng landlady, and from 
Mr. Pickwick, the indignant husband seized a small supper-knife, 
and tore into the street 

But Mr.’Winkle didn't wait for him. He no sooner heard the 
horrible threat of the valorous Dowler, than he bounced out of 
the sedan, qmte as quickly as he had bounced in, and throwing 
off his slippers into the road, took to his heels and tore round the 
Crescent, hotly pursued by Dowler and the watchman. He kept i 
ahead ; the door was open as he came round the second time , he | 
rushed in, slammed it in Dowler's face, mounted to his bed-room, ; 
locked the door,piled a washhand-stand, chest of drawers,and table 
against it, and packed up a few necessaries ready for &ght with 
the first ray of morning. 

Dowler came up to the outside of the door ; avowed, ’’through the 
key-hole, his stedfast determination of cutting ]^. Winkle's 
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tlirost Qesrt day ; and, afer a great conlxisioa of vo'c'"' ir. 
drawing-room, anudst which that of Llr. Pjcbric’: w*.'. v 

heard endeaTourmg to make peace, the mnates diircr'^'^ to 
their several bed-chambers, and all was qniet once r ore. 

It is not unlikely that the inquiry may be made w^ fw 
Weller was, all this time 1 We will state where be was m tbi’ 
nest chapter. 

CHAPTER XXXMI 

jffosoEVBLT Accouyrsror mb wnti-rrs irsever nr pr'criuvo x 
somts 70 wmen he was ixnrED avd we'-t- ai so j i i ate-- 2 ow 
HE WAS EirratsTED BT lui ncKA KE wiru .A, ran atf lUAA'n' or 
DEUCACr ASD CIPOr.TASCE 

* LIe Weller," said Mrs Craddock, upon the morning o! tl i*- 
very eventful day, " here's a letter for yoo " 

“ Wery odd that,” said Sam, “ I'm afeerJ there must be 
tbin’ the matter, for I don't recollect any gon'lm'n in my circk 
of acquaintance as is capable o' writin' o"C.” 

“Perhaps somethmg uncommon has talcn place,” olstrAcd 
Mrs Craddock. 

" It mnst be somethin’ wery uncommon indeed, a^ conld 
produce a letter out 0 ’ any friend 0 ' mine,” replied Sam, sh'i’nnc 
his head dubiously ; “ nothin’ less than a nat'ral conwulA’on, a? 
the young gen'lm'n observed ven he wos look with fit*? It cr n't 
he from the gov’ner,” said Sam, looking at the direction “ He 
always prints, I know, ’cos he learnt wntin’ from the large bilk 
iu the bookin’ offices It’s a wery strange thing now, where tlur 
here letter can ha' come from ” 

As Sam said this, he did what a great many people do whrn 
they are uncertain about the writer of a note,— looked at t^c 
seal, and then at the front and then at the back, and then at tlw 
sides, and then at the superscription ; and, as a last Tc^ocuce, 
thought perhaps ho might os well look at the in'?’dc, and try tc 
find out from that 

“ It's wrote on gilt-edged paper,” said Sam, as he unfoldrd it, 
“ and sealed in bronze vas with the top of a door-key. Koa for 
it ” And, with a very grave face, Mr WcUcr slowly read as 
follows : 

“ A select company of the Both footmen presente their com- 
pliments to Mr Weller, and requests the plccsurc of his company 
this evemng, to a friendly swairy, consisting of a noOed leg of 
mutton with the usual tnmmings The swairy to be on tabic 
at half-past rune o’clock punctually." 

This was inclosed in another note, which ran thus — 
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“ Mr. John Smauker, the gentleman who had the pleasnxe of 
meeting 3Ir. Weller at the house of their mntual acquaintance, 

Mr. Bantam, a few days since, begs to enclose Mr. Weller the here- , 
with invitation If Mr. Weller ■^^l call on JIx. John Smauker at ’ ; 
nine o’clock, Mr John Smauker will have the pleasure of intro- . 
ducing Mr. Weller. 

(Signed) “ John Smaukeb ” i 

The envelope was directed to blank Weller, Esq., at Mr. Pick- 
wick’s ; and in a parenthesis, in the left hand corner, were the 
words “ airy bell,” as an instruction to the bearer. 

“ Veil,” said Sam, “ this is comm’ it rajijher powerful, this is. 

I never hcerd a biled leg o’ mutton called a swarry afore. I 
wonder wot they’d call a roast one.” 

However, without waiting to debate the point, Sam at once 
betook himself into the presence of IMr. Pickwick, and requested ' 
leave of absence for that evening, which was readily granted. 
With this permission, and the street-door key, Sam Weller issued 
forth a little before the appointed time, and strolled leisurely 
tmvards Queen Square, which he no sooner gained than he had 
the satisfaction of beholding Sir. John Smauker leaning his 
powdered head against a lamp post at a short distance off, smok- 
ing a cigar through an amber tube. 

” How do you do, Mr. Weller ? ” said Mr. John Smaukfer, raismg 
his hot gracefully with one hand, while he gently waved the other 
in a condescending manner “ How do you do, sir ^ ” 

“ Why, reasonably conwalessent,” replied Sam. “ How do you 
find yourself, my dear feller ^ ” 

“ Only so so,” said Mr. John Smauker. 

” Ah, you've been a workin’ too hard,” observed Sam. I 
was fearful you would ; it won’t do, you know ; you must not 
give way to that ’ere uncompromisin' spirit o’ your’n.” 

” It’s not so much that, Mr. Weller,” rephed ILc. John Smauker 

as bad wine , I’m afraid I’ve been dissipating.” 

Oh ' that’s it, is it 1 ” said Sam ; " that's a wery bad com 
plaint that” 

” And yet the temptation, you see, Mr. Weller," observed Mr. j 
John Smauker. 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Sam. 

“ Plunge 1 into the very vortex of society, you know, Mr. 
Weller,” said Mr John Smauker with a sigh. 

“Dreadful mdeed * ” rejoined Sam. 

But It’s always the way,” said Mr. John Smauker ; “ if your , 
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destiny leads yon into public Lie and pul he s-'-ition, yon 
~ expect to be sub_ject;d to tcn.r-at’ons ' ’ch ctj'r rco*’’' is fr f 
- from, 3fr Welle- ” ' ' 

2 “ Preciselr Trhat my uncle so»d, -'cr. l r <• *o ti e r - ''lie ’ ' 

ct remarked Sam, “ and vrery ngbt t'' e o’d n - : ’n *' .'or '•" 
drank kisseli to death in somethin' ic-' ti an - oi a— ’ 

: Mr John Smauker looked d'MT’-Jv mdj-i't at a- 


being draivn betiveen liimscif and t" e di.' . . i c.’ t . ri 
question ; but as Sam's free teas in t je mr-* "" ~'e 

- of calmness, be thought better o: it i - 

“ Perhaps tre had better be v'*!’- .rr ” ^a d 3'-. S- •" * - co*-- 
suiting a copper time-piece trhich di.v't at ti o * j 'o-r o' r 1 <■ > 
vcatch-pocket, and ivas raised to f o sarf-tc by i <■-."5 oi r h ' . 1 
string, -with a copper key at the otiicr end 
: “ P’raps ire had,” replied Sam, “ or ti ty'il ’ cirtT-* 

and that’ll spile it ” 

“ Hare you drunk the icater« 3Ir. Welle: ’ ” --d ! ’» ro - 

pamon, as they iralked toivards High Street. 

*' Once,” replied Sim 
” MTiat did you think of ’em sir 1 " 

“I thought they ivos partictlery impfraeant,” r'lhod 
. Sam 


' Ah,” said 3Ir John SmauLcr, *' you di'sai.cd I'lO k’lh' a» 
nu taste, perhaps ’ ” 

“I don’t knoiT much about that ’cre ” su'd Sam. “ I th'' 
they’d a ircry strong favour o’ irarm fat irors." 

“That IS the kilhbeate, 3Ir. Wefer," observed Mr .Iods 
S mauker, contcmptuouslv. 

" Well, if it is, it’s a irery incx]ircs«ivc v.ord that''^ nil ” <u Id 
Sam “ It may be, but I ain’t much in t:.c chimical h'^e mv'-lf 
60 I can’t say ” And here, to the great horror of M- Jo' n 
Smauker, Sam Vreller began to irhi^tle 
j “ I beg your pardon Mr Weller,” said 3Ir Jol r ? i ai ’ >'» 

I agonized at the exceedingly ungentcel sound, “ M ill \ on t.aht 
1 my arm ’ ” 

“Thankee, you’re very good, but I iron't depnie %oa of r.,’ 
rcplieJ Sam “I’ve raythcr a way o' puttin’ my hand- in mv 
pockets, if it’s all the same to you ” As Sam said * s e ni!t‘’a 
the action to the word and whistled far louder than 1 lo"' 


“ This way,” said his now fnend, apparently r uc'! relKTcd v 
they turned down a bye street , “ wc sha’l s''on be tii're.” 

“ Shall we ^ ” said ^m, quite unmoved by tae a'”'o.i’'r^'ro<‘nt 
of his close vicinHv to the select footmen of Bath 
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“ Yes," said Sir. John Smanker. “ Don’t be alarmed, Mr 
Weller." 

“ Oh, no," said Sam. 

“ You’ll see some very handsome umforms, Mr. Weller," con- 
tinued Sir. John Smauker ; “ and perhaps you’U find some of the 
gentlemen rather high at first you know, W they'll soon come 
round ’’ 

“ That’s wery kind on ’em,” replied Sam. 

" And you know," resumed Sir. John Smauker, with an air of 
aubhme protection ; “ you know, as you're a stranger, perhaps 
they’ll be rather hard upon you at first." 

“ They won’t bo wery cruel, though, will they 1 " inquired 
Sam. 

" No, no,” replied Sir. John Smauker, pulling forth the fox’s 
head, and takuig a gentlemanly pinch. “ There are some funny 
■dogs among us, and they will have their joke, you know , but you 
mustn't mind 'em, you mustn't mind ’em." 

" I’ll try and bear up agin such a reg’lar knock down o’ talent,” 
replied Sam. 

‘‘ That’s right,” said Sir. John Smauker, puttmg up the fox’s 
head, and elevating his own ; " I’U stand by you." 

By this time they had reached a small greengrocer’s shop, 
which hlr. John Smauker entered, followed by Sam : who, the 
moment he got behind him, relapsed into a senes of the very 
broadest and most unmitigated grins, and manifested other 
•demonstrations of being in a higldy enviable state of inward 
merriment. 

Ciossmg the greengrocer’s shop, and putting their hats on the 
stairs in the little passage behind it, they walked mto a small 
parlour ; and here the full splendour of the scene burst upon Mr. 
Weller’s view. 

A couple of tables were put together m the middle of the par- 
lour, covered with three or four cloths of difierent ages and dates 
•of washing, arranged to look as much like one as the circumstances 
of the case would allow. Upon these were laid knives and forks for 
six or eight people Some of the knife handles were green, others 
red, and a few yellow , and as all the forks were black, the com- 
bination of colours was exceedingly striking. Plates for a cor- 
responding number of guesfs were warming behmd the fender ; 
and the guests themselves were wanmng before it : the chief and 
most important of whom appeared to be a stoutish gentleman in 
a bright crimson coat with long tails, vividly red breeches, and a 
«ocked hat, who was standing with his back to the fire, and had 
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The greengrocer and his wife then arranged upon the table a 
boiled leg of mutton, hot, with caper sauce, turnips, and potatoes , i 
hir. Tuckle took the chair, and v/as supported at the other end ' . 
of the board by the gentleman in orange plush. The greengrocer 1 
put on a pair of wash-leather gloves to hand the plates with, ' ] 
and stationed himself behind Sir. Tuckle’s chair. ! 1 

“ Harris,” said LIr Tuckle, in a commandmg tone. 

“ Sir,” said the greengrocer. 

*' Have you got your gloves on ! " 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then take the Idvcr ofi.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

The greengrocer did as he was told, with a show of great 
humility, and obsequiously handed Mr. Tuckle the carving knife , 
in doing which, he accidentally gaped. ' 

“ What do you mean by that, sir 1 " said Mr. Tuckle, with j 
great asperity. 1 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” replied the crest-fallen greengrocer, ' 
' I didn't mean to do it, sir ; I was up very late last night, j 
sir.” 

“ I tell you what my opinion of you is, Harris," said Mr. Tuckle 
with a most impressive au:, “ you're a wulgar beast.” 

” I hope, gentlemen,” said Harris, *' that you won't be severe 
with me, gentlemen. I’m very much obliged to you indeed, gen- 
tlemen, for your patronage, and also for your recommendations, 
gentlemen, whenever additional assistance in waiting is required. 

I hope, gentlemen, I give satisfaction” 

” No, you don’t, sir,” said Mr. Tuckle. ** Very far from it, sir.” 
“We consider you an inattentive reskel,” said the gentleman" 
in the orange plush 

“ And a low thief,” added the gentleman in the green-foil smalh 
“ And an unrcclaimable blaygaird,” added the gentleman in 
purple. 

The poor greengrocer bowed very humbly while these little 
epithets were bestowed upon bim, in the true spirit of the very 
smallest tyranny , and when every body had said something to 
show his superiority, Mr. Tuckle proceeded to carve the leg of j 
mutton, and to help the company. / 

This important business of the evening had hardly commenced, 
when the door was thrown briskly open, and another gentleman 
in a light-blue suit, and leaden buttons, made his appearance. 

“ Against the rules,” said Mr Tuckle. “ Too late, too late.” 

“ No, no ; positively I couldn't help it,” said the gentleman i 

» i 
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: in bine. _ ** T cppsal to the compaiij-. An aSait of gaHantrj noTjr, 
t an appointeent at the tbeavrer.” 

‘ Oh, thez indeed," said tie gentleman in tie otanse 
- plusi- 

“ Yes ; ralr no~, iononr togii:,” said tie ttirti ia bine “ I 
made a promese to fetci onr jonngest dangiter at half-past ten, 
and sis is snob an nneanminlr fine gal. tnat I ralv hadn’t rhs 
art to disappint her. Yo oSence to the present company, sir, 
bnt a petticnt, sir, a petricnr. sin is inrevokeahle." 

, “ I be^ to snspect there’s somethmg in that quarter,” said 

; Tuckle, as the nevr comer took his seat nert Sam. “ Tve re- 
marked, once or tnice, that she leans very heavy on your shoulder 
vrhen she gets in and out of the carriage ” 

“ Oh raly, raiy, Tuckle, you shouldn’t,” said the man in blue. 
“ It’s not fair. I may have said to one or two fdends that she 
was a very divine creechure, and had refused one or two oSers 
without any hobvus cause, but — no, no, no, indeed, Tuckle — 
before srrangers, too — ^it’s uoti%ht — ^you shouldn’t. Delicacy, 
my dear friend, delicacy ! ” And the man in blue, pulling up 
Ins neckerchief, and adjusting his coat cuEs nodded and frowned 
as If tiers were more hehind, which he conid say if he Eked, but 
was hound in honotcr to suppress. 

The man in blue being a light-haired, stiS-necked. free end 
easy sort of footman, with a swaggering am and pert face, had 
attracted Er. Weller’s especial attention at first, but when he 
began to come out in this way, Sam felt more than ever disposed 
to cuitiTate his acquaintance ; so he launched himself into the 
conversation at once, with chaiacteiistic independence. 

” Your health, sir,” said Sam. " I like your conweisation 
much. I think it’s wery pretty.” 

At this the man in blue smiled, as if it were a compliment he 
was well used to ; but looked approvingly on Sam at the same 
time, and said he hoped he should be tetter acquainted with him, 
for without any fiatreiy at all he seemed to have the making of a 
very nice fellow about him, and to be just tbs man after Ms own 
heart 

" You’re wery good, sir,” said Sam. " What a lucly feUer 
you are ! ” 

“ How do you mean 1 ” inquired the gentleman in bine, 

“ Thar ’ere young lady,” replied Sam. “ She knows wot’s wot, 
she does. Ah' ! llsee.’’ ilr. Weller closed one eye, and shook 
his head from side to side in a manner which was MgHy gratifying 
to the personal vanity of the gentleman in bine. 
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“ Fm afraid you’re a cunning fellow, Mr. Weller," said that 
Individual. 

“ No, no," said Sam. " I leave all that ’ere to you It’8"a 
^eat deal more in your way than mine, as the gen’l’m’n on the i 
right side o’ the garden vail said to the man on the wrong ’un, ven 1 
the mad bull wos a cornin’ up the lane." 

" Well, well, Mr. Weller," said the gentleman in blue, “ I think 
she has remarked my air and manner, Mr. Weller.” ' 

I should think she couldn’t wery well be off o’ that,” said 
Sam 

" Have you any little thing of that kind in hand, sir 1 ’’ inquired 
the favoured gentleman in blue, drawing a toothpick from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

" Not exactly," said Sam. “ There’s no daughters at my 

f lace, else o’ course I should ha’ made up to vun on ’em. As it is, ' 
don’t think I can do with any thin’ under a female marlns I 
might take up with a young ooman o’ large property as hadn’t a 
title, if she made wery fierce love to me. Not else ” 

“ Of course not, Mr. Weller," said the gentleman in blue, “ one 
can’t be troubled, you know ; and we know, Mr. Weller — ^we, who 
are men of the world — ^that a good uniform must work its way 
with women, sooner or later. In fact, that’s the only thing, 
between you and me, that makes the service worth entering into " 

“ Just so," said Sam. “ That's it, o’ course." 

When this confidential dialogue had gone thus far, glasses were 
placed round, and every gentleman ordered what he hked best, 
before the public-house shut up The gentleman in blue, and the 
man in orange, who were the chief exquisites of the party, ordered 
“ cold srub and water,” but with the others, gin and water, sweet, 
appeared to be the favourite beverage. Sam called the green 
grocer a “ desp’rate wiUin," and ordered a large bowl of p^ch : 
two circumstances which seemed to raise him very much in the 
opinion of the selections 

" Gentleman,” said the man in blue, with an air of the most 
consummate dandyism, " I’ll give you the ladies , come ’’ 

" Here, here ! ’’ said Sam, “ The young mississes ’’ 

Here there was a loud cry of " Order,” and Mr. John Smauker, 
as the gentleman who had introduced Mr. Weller into that com- 
pany, begged to inform him that the word he had just made use 
of, was unpariiamentary. 

“ Which word was that ’ere, sir * ’’ inquired Sam. 

“ Mississes, sir," replied Mr. John Smauker, with an alarmin( 
frown. We don’t recognize such distinctions here.” 
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** Oh, vrery good,*' said Sam , “ then I'll amend the obserwation, 
and call 'em the dear creeturs, if Blazes vdl allow me." 

Some doubt appeared to esist m the mind of the gentleman 
in the gteen-foil smalls, whether the chairman could be legallj 
appealed to, as “ Blazes," but as the company seemed more dis- 
posed to stand upon their own rights than his, the question was 
not raised The man with the cocked hat, breathed short, and 
looked long at Sam, but apparently thought it as well to say 
nothmg, in case he should get the worst of it 
After a short silence, a gentleman in an embroidered coat 
reaching down to his heels, and a waistcoat of the same which 
kept one half of his legs warm, stirred his gin and water with great 
energy, and putting lumself upon his feet, all at once, by a violent 
efioit, said he was desirous of o:Sering a few remarks to the com- 
pany . whereupon the person in the cocked hat, had no doubt that 
the company would be very happy to hear any remarks that the 
man in the long coat might wish to ofier. 

“ I feel a great delicacy, gentleman, in coming for’ard,” said 
the man m the long coat, " having the misforchune to be a coach- 
man, and being only admitted as a honorary member of these 
agreeable swarrys, but I do feel myself bound, gentlemen — drove 
into a comer, rf I may use the expression — ^to make known an 
afflicting circumstance which has come to my knowledge , which 
has happened I may say within the soap of my every day contem- 
plation Gentlemen, our friend Sir \\Tuffers (everybody looked 
at the mdividual in orange), our friend Sir Whiffers has resigned " 
Universal astonishment fell upon the hearers Each gentleman 
looked in his neighbour's face, and then transferred his glance to 
the upstanding coachman 

" You may well be sapparised, gentlemen," said the coachman 
" I will not wenchure to state the reasons of this irrepairabel loss 
to the service, but I will beg Mr. Whifiers to state them himself, 
for the improvement and imitation of his adminng friends " 

The suggestion bemg loudly approved of, Mr, TVhifiers eiqplained^ 
He said he certainly could have wished to have continued to 
hold the appomtment he had }ust resigned. The uniform was 
extremely rich and expensive, the females of the family was most 
agreeable, and the duties of the situation was not, he was bound 
to say, too heavy : the principal service that was required of him, 
being, that he should look out of the haQ window as much as 
possible, m company with another gentleman, who had also 
resigned He coffld have wished to have spared that company 
the painful and disgusting detail on which he was about to enter. 
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but as the explanation had been demanded of him, he had no 
alternative but to state, boldly and distinctly, that he had been 
required to eat cold meat. 

It is impossible to conceive the disgust which this avowal 
awakened in the bosoms of the hearers. Loud cries of “ Shame ' " 
mingled with groans and hisses, prevailed for a quarter of an hour. 

Mr. Whiffets then added that he feared a portion of this outrage 
might be traced to his own forbearing and accommodating disposi- 
tion. He had a distinct recollection of having once consented to 
eat salt butter, and he had, moreover, on an occasion of sudden sick- 
ness in the house, so far forgotten himself as to carry a coal scuttle 
up to the second floor. He trusted he had not lowered himself in 
the good opinion of his friends by this frank confession of his 
faults ; and he hoped the promptness with which he had resented 
the last unmanly outrage on his feelings, to which he had referred, 
would reinstate him in their good opinion, if he had. 

Mr. Whiffers’ address was responded to, with a shout of admira- 
tion, and the health of the interesting martyr was drunk in a most 
enthusiastic manner ; for this, the martyr returned thanks, and 
proposed their visitor, Mr. Weller ; a gentleman whom he had 
not the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with, but who 
was the friend of Mr John Smaukcr, which was a sufficient lettpr 
of recommendation to any society of gentlemen whatever, or 
wherever. On this account, he should have been disposed to 
have given Mr. Weller’s health with all the honours, if his friends 
had been drinking wine ; but as they were takmg spirits by way 
of a change, and as it nught be inconvenient to empty a tumbler at 
every toast, he should propose that the honours be understood. 

At the conclusion of this speech, everybody took a sip in honour 
of Sam ; and Sam having ladled out, and drunk, two full glasses 
of punch in honour of himself, returned thanks in a neat speech. 

“ Wery much obliged to you, old fellers,” said Sam, ladling 
away at the punch in the most unembarrassed manner possible, 
" for this here compliment ; wich, cornin’ from sich a quarter, is 
wery overvelmin’. I've heerd a good deal on you as a body, but 
I will say, that I never thought you was sich uncommon nice men 
as I find you air. I only hope you'll take care o' yourselves, and 
not compromise nothin' o' your dignity, which is a wery charmin’ 
thing to see, when one’s out a walkin’, and has always made me 
wery happy to look at, ever since I was a boy about half as high 
as the brass-headed stick o' my wery respectable friend. Blazes, 
there. As to the wictim of oppression in the suit o' brimstone, 
all I can say of him, is, that I hope he’ll get jist as good as berth 
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as he deserves * in vich case it’s weiy little cold swarry as ever 
he 11 be troubled vuth agin " 

Here Sam sat down ■with a pleasant smile, and his speech having 
been vociferously applauded, the company broke up 
“ ^y. yo^ don’t mean to say you’re a gom’, old feller * ” said 
Sam W’eUer to his friend Mr John Smauker. 

“ I must indeed,” said Mr. Smauker , “ I promised Bantam ” 

“ Oh, weiy well,” said Sam , “ that's another thing P’raps 
Md resign if you disappinted him You aint a gom,’ Blazes ? - 

“ Yes, I am,” said the man ■with the cocked hat * 

“ Wot, and leave three quarters of a bowl of punch behmd 
you 1 ” said Sam , " nonsense, set down agm.” 

Mr Tnckle was not proof against this m^vitation He laid 
aside the cocked hat and stick which he had just taken up, and 
said he would have one glass, for good fellowship’s sake. 

As the gentleman m blue went home the same way ns Mr 
Tackle, he was prevailed upon to stop too When the punch was 
about half gone, Sam ordered m some oysters from the green- 
grocer’s shop ; and the efiect of both was so extremely exhilara- 
ting, that hb TucHe, dressed out -with the cocked hat and stick, 
danced the frog hornpipe among the shells on the table , ■while 
the gentleman m blue played an accompaniment upon an ingem- 
ous musical instrument formed of a hair comb and a curl-paper. 
At last, when the punch was all gone, and the mght nearly so, they 
salhed forth to see each other home Mr. Tuckle no sooner 
got into the open air, than he was seized with a sudden desire to 
Ke on the curb-stone , Sam thought it would be a pity to contradict 
him, and so let him have his own way As the cocked bat would 
have been spoilt if left there, Sam very considerately flattened 
it do^wn on the head of the gentleman in blue, and puttmg the 
big stick m his hands, propped him up against his own street-door, 
rang the bell, and walked qmetly home. 

At a much earlier hour next morning than his usual time of 
rising, Mr. Pickwick walked down stairs completely dressed, and 
rang the bell 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Wdier appeared in reply 
to the summons, “ shut the door ” 

Mr. Weller did so 

“ There was an unfortunate occurrence here, last night, Sam,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, “ which gave Mr Winkle some cause to appre- 
hend violence from Mr Dowler” 

“ So I’ve heetd from the old lady down stairs, sir," lephed Sam. 
“ And I’m sorry ■to say. Bam,” continued Mr Pickwick, with a 
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most perplexed countenance, “ that in dread of this violence, Mi. 
Winkle has gone away.” 

** Gone avay ! ” said Sam - 

“ Left the hoiwe early this morning, without the slightest . 
previous communication with me," replied Mr Pickwick. “ And I 
IS gone, I know not where.” 

" He should ha' stopped and fought it out, sir,” replied Sg-m, m 
< ontemptuously. “ It wouldn’t take much to settle that 'ere 1 
Dowler, sir.” 'j 

“ Well, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ I may have my doubts of his i 
great bravery and^ determination, also. But however that may ' 
be, Mr WinUe is gone. He must be found, Sam., Found and 
brought back to me ” 

" And s’pose he won’t come back, sir * ” said Sam. 

" He must be made, Sam," said ilr. Pickwick. 

" Who’s to do it, sir ? ” inquired Sam with a smile. 

" You,” replied hlr. Pickwick. 

" Wery good, sir." 

With these words Jlr. Weller left the room, and immediately 
afterwards was heard to shut the street door. In two hours’ 
time he returned uith as much coolness as if he had been despatched 
on the most ordinary message possible, and brought the iriorma- 
tion that an individual, in every respect answering Mx. Winkle’s 
description, had gone over to Bristol that morning, by the branch 
ooach from the Royal Hotel. 

“ Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, graspmg his hand, “ you’re a 
capital fellow ; an invaluable fellow. You must follow him, Sam." 

“ Cert’nly, sir,” replied Mr, Weller. 

“ The instant you discover him, write to me immediately, 
Sam,” said hlr. Pickwick. " If he attempts to run away from you, 
knock him down, or lock hiin up. You have my full authority, 
Sam." 

“ I’ll be wery careful, su:,’’ rejoined Sam. 

“ You’ll tell hhn," said Mr. Pickwick, “ that I am highly 
excited, highly displeased, and naturally indignant, at the very 
extraordinary course he has thought proper to pursue.” 

“ I will, sir,” replied Sam i 

“ You’ll tell him," said Mr. Pickwick, “ that if he does not come 
back to this very house, with you, he will come back with me, for 
I will come and fetch him.” 

“ I’ll mention that ’ere, sit,” rejoined Sam 

“ You think you can find hun, Sam 1 ’’ said hir. Pickwick, look- 
' 5ng earnestly in his face. 
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” Oh, FU find him if he*8 any vere/’ reioined Sam, Vrith great 
confidence. 

!c “ Very well," said Mr Pickwick. “ Then the sooner you go 
the better." 

With these instructions, Mr Pickwick placed a sum of money 
„* in the hands of his faithful servitor, and ordered him to start for 
_ Bnstol immediately, in pursuit of the fugitive. 

Sam put a few necessaries in a carpet bag, and was ready for 
■; starting He stopped whto he had got to the end of the passage, 
and walkmg quietly back, thrust his head in at the parlour door 
.c “ Sir,” whispered Sam 
I “ Well, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick 

“ I fully understand my instructions, do I, sit * ” inquired Sam. 

; “ I hope so,” said Mr. Pickwick 

“ It's reg'larly understood about the knockin' down, is it sir ’ ” 
inquired Sam 

“ Perfectly," rephed Mr. Pickwick “ Thoroughly Do what 
you think necessary You have my orders" 

I Sam gave a nod of intelhgence, and withdrawing his head from 
1 the door, set forth on his pilgrimage with a light heart. 




, CHAPTER XXXVm 

HOW JIB WIKKXE, WEES' HE STEPPED OUT OF THE FBTIKG-PAS, WALKED 
QBKTLY AKD COltFOBTABLY IXTO THE FIRE 

The ill-starred gentleman who had been the unfortunate cause of 
the unusual noise and disturbance which alarmed the inhabitants 
of the Royal Crescent m manner and form already desenbed, 
after passing a night of great confusion and anxiety, left the roof 
beneath which his friends still slumbered, bound he knew not 
wluther The excellent and considerate feelings which prompted 
Mr Winkle to take this step can never be too highly appreciated 
or too warmly extolled. " If,” reasoned Mr Winkle ■with himself, 
“ if this Dowler attempts (as I have no doubt he will) to carry into 
execution his threat of personal violence against myself, it will be 
incumbent on me to call him out He has a wife ; that ivifc is 
attached to, and dependent' on him Heavens ' if I should kill 
him m the blindness of my wrath, what would be my feelmgs ever 
i afterwards ' " This painful consideration operated so powerfully 
! on the feehngs of the humane young man, as to cause his knees to 
I knock together, and his countenance to exhibit alarming mam- 
festations of inward emotion Impelled by such refiections, he 
grasped his carpet-bag, and creepmg stealthily downstairs, shut 
the detestable street^oor "with as httle noise as possible, and 
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walked oS. Bending Ws steps toward the Royal Hold, he found 
a coach on the point of starting for Bristol, and, thinking Bristol as 
good a place for his purpose as any other he could go to, he , 
mounted the box, and reached Ms place of destination in such 
time as the pair of horses, who went the whole stage and back 
again twice a day or more, could be reasonably supposed to arrive 
there. 5 

He took up his quarters at The Bush, and, designing to post* ‘ 
pone any communication by letter with Mr. Pickwick until it was 
probable that hir. Dowlcr's wrath might have m some degree 
evaporated, walked forth to view the city, which struck him as ' 
being a shade more dirty than any place he had ever seen. Hav* > 
ing inspected the docks and shipping, and viewed the cathedral, , 
he mquircd his way to Clifton, and being directed thither, took ; 
the route which was pointed out to him. But, as the pavements 
of Bristol arc not the widest or cleanest upon earth, so its streets 
are not altogether the straightest or least intricate ; Mr. Winkle 
being greatly puzzled by thenr manifold windings and twistings, 
looked about him for a decent shop in which he could apply afresh 
for counsel and instruction. 

Hia eye fell upon a newly-painted tenement which had been | 
recently converted into something between a shop and a private j 
house, and which a red lamp, projecting over the fan-hght of the i 
street-door, would have sufficiently announced as the residence of | 
a medical practitioner, even if the word “ Surgery ” had not been 
inscribed m golden characters on a wainscot ground, above the 
window of what, in times bygone, had been the front parlour. 
Thmkmg this an eligible place wherein to make his mquiries, Mr. 
Wmkle stepped into the little shop where the gilt-labelled drawers 
and bottles were ; and findmg nobody there, knocked with a 
half-crown on the coimter, to attract the attention of anybody 
who might happen to be m the back parlour, which he judged 
to be the innermost and pccuhar sanctum of the establishment, 
from the repetition of the word surgery on the door — ^pamted m 
white letteis this time, by way of takmg ofi the monotony. 

At the first knock, a sound, as of persons fencing with fire- 
irons, which hod. untd now been very audible, suddenly ceased ; f 
at the second, a studious-looking young gentleman m green | 
spectacles, with a very large book in his hand, ghded quietly ! 
into the shop, and steppmg behmd the counter, requested to 
know the visitor’s pleasure. 

" I am sorry to trouble you, su,” said Mr. Winkle, “ but will 
you have the goodness to direct me to " 
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“ Ha • ha * ha ! ” roared the studious young gentleman, 
thro\nng the large hook up into the air, end catching it with great 
dexterity at the very moment when it threatened to smash to 
atoms all the bottles on the counter “ Here's a start ' ” 
There was, without doubt ; for Sir. Winkle was so very much 
astonished at the extraordin^ behaviour of the medical' gentle- 
man, that he involuntarily retreated towards the door, and looked 
very much disturbed at his strange reception. 

“ What, don't you know me * " said the medical gentleman 
Sir. Winkle murmured, m reply, that he had not that pleasure. 

" Why, then,” said the medical gentleman, “ there are hopes for 
me yet ; I may attend half the old women in Bristol if I've decent 
luck Get out, you mouldy old villam, get out • " With this 
adjuration, which was addressed to the large book, the medical 
gentleman kicked the volume with remarkable agility to the 
'further end of the shop, and, pulhng off his green spectacles, 
gnoned the identical grm of Robert Saywer, Esquire, formerly of 
Guy’s Hospital m the Borough, with a private residence m Lant 
Street 

“ Ton don’t mean to say you weren’t down upon me," said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, shakmg Mr. Inkle’s hand with friendly warmth 
Upon my word I was not," rephed Mr. Wmkle, retummg the 
pressure. 

" I wonder you didn’t see the name,” said Bob Sawyer, callmg 
his fnend’s attention to the outer door, on which, m the same 
white pamt, were traced the words " Sawyer, late NockemorL" 

“ It never caught my eye,” returned Mr Wmkle 
" Lord, if I had known who you were, I should have rushed 
out, and caught you m my arms,” said Bob Sawyer ; " but upon 
my life, I thought you were the Kmg’s-taxes” 

" No I ” said Mr Winkle. 

" I did, mdeed,” responded Bob Sawyer, " and I was just gomg 
to say that I wasn’t at home, but if you’d leave a message I’d 
be sure to give it to myself , for he don’t know me ; no more does 
the Lightmg and Pavmg. I think the Church-rates guesses 
who I am, and I know the Water-works docs, because I drew a 
tooth of his when I first came down here. But come m, come m ! ” 
Chattermg m this way, Mr Bob Sawyer pushed Mr. Winkle mto 
the back room, where, amusmg himself by bormg httle circular 
caverns in the chimney-piece with a red hot poker, sat no less a 
person than Mr. Benjaimn Allen. 

“ Well ' ” said Mr Winkle " Tins is indeed a pleasure I did 
not expect. What a very nice place you have here I ” 
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“ Pietty •well, pretty well,” replied Bob Sawyer. " I passed, 
soon after that precious party, and my friends came domi 
with the needful for this busmcss ; so I put on a black suit of 
clothes, and a pair of spectacles, and came here to look as solemn 
as I could." 

“ And a very snug little busmess you have, no doubt ? ” said 
Mr. Wmkle, Imowingly. 

“ Very," replied Bob Sawyer. “ So snug, that at the end of a 
few years you might put all the profits in a wine glass, and cover 
^em over with a gooseberry leaf." 

" You caimot surely mean that ? ” said Mr. Winkle. “ The 
stock itself “ 

“.Dummies, my dear boy," said Bob Sawyer ; “ half the drawers 
have nothing in ’em, and the other half don’t open." 

“ Nonsense! ” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ Pact — ^honor ! ” returned Bob Sawyer, ateppmg out into the 
shop, and demonstrating the veracity of the assertion by divers hard 
pulls at the httle gilt knob on the counterfeit drawers. “ Hardly 
anything real m the shop but the leeches, and they are second- 
hand.” 

“ I shouldn’t have thought it ! ” exclaimed Mr. Wmkle, much 
Eurpiised. 

“ I hope not," replied Bob Sawyer, “ else where’s the use of 
appearances, eh ^ But what will you take ? Do as we do ^ 
That’s nght. Ben, my fine fellow, put your hand mto the cupboard, 
and brmg out the patent digester ” 

Mr. Benjamin Allen smiled his readmess, and produced from 
the closet at his elbow a black bottle half full of brandy. 

“ You don’t take water, of course ? ’’ said Bob Sawyer. 

“ Thank you," rephed Mr. Wmkle. “ It’s rather early. 1 
should like to qualify it, if you have no objection.” 

“ None in the least, if you can reconcile it to your conscience," 
replied Bob Sawyer ; tossing off, as he spoke, a glass of the hquor 
with great relish. “ Ben, the pipkm ' " 

Mr. Benjamm Allen drew forth, from the same hiding-place, a 
small brass piplon, which Bob Sawyer observed he prided him- 
self upon, particularly because it looked so business-like. The 
water m the professional pipkm havmg been made to boil, m 
course of time, by vanous little shovelsfull of coal, which Mr. 
Bob Sawyer took out of a practicable wmdow-seat, labelled “ Soda 
Water," Mr. W'mkle ailulterated his brandy , and the conversation 
was becommg general, when it was mterrupted by the entrance 
into the rfiop of a boy, m' a sober grey livery and a gold-laced hat, 
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With a small covered basket under his ana* whom Mr. Bob 
. Sawyer immediately hailed with, “ Tom, you vagabond, come* 
j here.” 

The boy presented himself accordmgly. 

I " You’ve been stoppmg to over all the posts m Bristol, yot. 
idle young scamp ! ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ No, sir, I haven't,” rephed the boy. 

“ You had better not ' ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer, with a threaten- 
mg aspect, “ Who do you suppose will ever employ a professional 
man, when they see his boy playing at marbles m the gutter, or 
fljTng the garter m the horse-road ? Have yon no feelmg for 
your profession, you groveller 1 Did you leave all the medi- 
cme ? " 

" Yes, sir,” 

“ The powders for the child, at the large house with the new 
family, and the pills to be taken four times a day at the ill-tempcred 
old gentleman’s with the gouty leg ? " 

“ Yes, sir.” 

'* Then shut the door, and mind the shop " 

“ Come,” said Mr. W^mlde, as the boy retired, “ things ate not 
quite so bad as you would have me believe, either. There is 
some medicme to be sent out." 

Mr Bob Sawyer peeped mto the shop to see that no stranger 
was withm heaimg, and leanmg forward to Mr. Wmkle, said, m a 
low tone 

“ He leaves it all at the wrong houses ” 

Mr. WTnkle looked perplexed, and Bob Sawyer and his friend 
laughed 

“ Don't you see * ” said Bob “ He goes up to a house, nngs the 
area bell, pokes a packet of medicme without a direction mto the 
servant’s hand, and walks ofi. Servant takes it mto the dmmg 
parlour ; master opens it, and reads the label : * Draught to bi 
taken at bed-tune — spills as before — ^lotion as usual — the powder. 
From Sawyer’s, late Nockemorf’s. Physicians’ prescriptions 
carefully prepared,’ and all the rest of it Shows it to his wife — 

she reads the label ; it goes down to the servants — they read the 
label Next day, boy calls : * Very sorry — ^his mistake — immense 
business — ^great many parcels to dehver — ^Mr. Sawyer’s comph- 
ments — ^late Nockemorf.’ The name gets known, and that’s the 
thmg, my boy, in the medical way. Bless your heart, old fellow, 
it’s better than all the advertising m the world We have got one 
four-ounce bottle that’s been to half the houses m Bristol, and 
hasn’t done yet” 
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'* Dear mo, I see," observed Mi. Wmkie ; " what an excellent 1 
olan ! " ,1 

" Oh, Ben and I have hit upon a dozen such," repbed Bob Saw- 1 ! 
yer, with ^eat glee. ** The lamplighter has eighteenpence a week to | 
pull the night bell for ten minutes every time he comes round ,* and t 
my boy always rushes mto church, just before the psalms, when 
the people have got noihmg to do but loot about 'em, and calls | 
me out, with horror and dismay depicted on his countenance. } 

‘ Bless my soul,' everybody says, * somebody taken suddenly 
ill ! Sawyer, late Nockemorf, sent for. What a business that ’ 
young man has ' I 

At the termination of this disclosure of some of the mysteries of ’ 
medicine, Mr. Bob Sawyer and his friend, Ben Allen, threw them- , 
selves back in their respective .chairs, and lauded boisterously, j 
When they had enjoyed the joke to their heart's content, the dis- ! 
course changed to topics m which Mr. Winkle was more immediately j 
mterested. 

We think we have hinted elsewhere, that Mr. Benjamin Allen 
nad a way of becoming sentimental after brandy. The case is 
not a peculiar one, as we ourself can testify : having, on a few 
occasions, had to deal with patients who have been a&cted m a t 
sinular manner. At this precise penod of his existence, Mr Ben- 
jamin Allen had perhaps a greater predisposition to maudhnism 
than he had ever knoivn before ; the cause of which malady was 
briefly this He had been staying nearly three weeks with Mr. 
Bob Sawyer ; Mr. Bob Sawyer was not remarkable for temper- 
ance, nor was Mr. Benjamin Allen for the ownership of a very 
strong head ; the consequence was, that, durmg the whole space 
of time just mentioned, Mr, Benjamin Allen had been wavermg 
between mtoxication partial, and intoxication complete. 

" My dear friend," said Mr. Ben Allen, takmg advantage of 
Mr. Bob Sawyer’s temporary absence behind the counter, whither 
he had retired to dispense some of the second-hand leeches, pre- 
viously referred to ; " my dear friend, I am very miserable " 

Mr. Wmkie professed his heartfelt regret to hear it, and begged 
to know whether he could do anything to alleviate the sorrows 
of the sufiermg student ( 

^ “ Nothmg, my dear boy, nothmg," said Ben. “ You recollect ; 
Arabella, Wmkie ? My sister Arabella — ^a httle gul, Wmkie, with ; 
black eyes — when we were down at Wardle's I I don't know 
whether you happened to notice her, a nice httle gul, Wmkie. > 
Perhaps my features may recal her coimtenance to your recol- ' 
lection 1 " 
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Mr. 'Winkle reqtuied notirmg to recal tke ckatining Arabella to 
his mind ; and it rras rather forhmate he did not, for the feature' 
of her brother Benjamin irould nnquestionablv have proved 
but an indifierent refresher to his memory. He'ansvreied, mth 
as much calmness as he could assume, that he perfectly remem- 
bered the young lady referred to, and smcerely trusted she vras 
in good health. 

“ Our friend Bob is a dehghtfnl fellow. Winkle,” was the only 
reply of Mr. Ben Allen 

“ Very,” said Mr Winkle ; not mnoh tehshmg this close con 
nesion of the two names 

“ I designed ’em for each other ; they v ere made for each 
other, sent into the world for each other, horn for each other. 
Winkle,” said Mr. Ben Allen, setting down his glass wi^h emphasis 
“ There’s a special destmy in the matter, my dear sir , there's only 
five years’ difierence between ’em, and both their birthdays art 
in August” 

Mr. "Winkle was too ansious to hear what was to follow, to 
express much wonderment at this extraordinary coutcidence, 
marvellous as it was ; so Mr. Ben Allen, after a teat or two, went 
on to say, that, not^thstauding all his esteem and respect and 
veneration for his friend, Arabella had unaccountably and nn- 
dutifuUy evinced the most deterramed antipathy to his person 

" And I think," said Mr. Ben Allen, in conclusion, " I thirk 
there’s a prior attachment" 

" Have you any idea who the object of it might be ^ " asked 
Mr. Winkle, with great trepidation 

Mr. Ben Allen seized the poker, flourished it in a warlike manner 
above his head, mflicied a savage blow on an imaginary sknil, and 
wound up by saying, in a veiy expressive manner, that he onlv 
wished he could guess ; that was all 

“ rdshowhimwhatIthonghtofhim,”saidMr.BenAllen. And 
round went the poker again, more fiercely than before 

All this was, of course very soothing to the feelings of Mr 
■Winkle, who remained silent for a few nunutes ; but at length 
mustered up resolution to mquire whether Miss Allen was in 
Kent 

“ 2so, no,” said Mr. Ben Allen, laymg aside the poker, ard 
lookmg very cuimmg ; “ I didn't thmk 'Wardle's exactly the 
place for a headstrong girl , so, as I am her natural protector and 
guardian, out parente being dead, I have brought her down into 
this part of the country to spend a few months at an old aunt’s, ir 
a nice dull close place I thmk that will cure her. my hoy. If it 
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doeau% I’ll take her abroad for a little while, and see what 
•that’ll do.” 

“ Oh, the aunt’s is m Bnstol, is it 1 " faltered Mr. Winkle. 

“ No, no, not in Bristol,” rephed Mr. Ben Allen, jerking hia 
thumb over his right shoulder : " over that -way , down there. " 
But, hush, hero's Bob. Not a word, my dear friend, not a word.’* ' 
Short as this conversation was, it roused in Mr. Winkle the t 
highest degree of excitement and anxiety. The suspected pnor 
attachment rankled in his heart. Could he be the object of it ? ' 

Could it be for him that the faur Arabella had looked scornfully on ' 
the sprightly Bob Sawyer, or had he a successful rival ? He deter- | 
mined to see her, cost what it imght ; but here an msurmountable 
objection presented itself, for whether the explanatory “over ■ 
that way,” and “ down there," .of Mr. Ben Allen, meant three j 
miles ofi, or thirty, or three hundred, he could m no "wise guess. ' 
But he had no opportunity of pondering over his love just then, s 
ior Bob Sawyer’s return was the immediate precursor of the arrival 
of a meat pie from the baker’s, of which that gentleman msisted 
on his staying to partake The cloth was laid by an occasional 
charwoman,'" who officiated in the capacity of Mr Bob Sawyer’s 
house-keeper ; and a third knife and fork havmg been borrowed 
from the mother of the boy m the grey hvery (forMr Sawyer’s 
-domestic arrangements were as yet conducted on a limited scale), 
they sat down to dinner ; the beer bemg served up, as Mr Sa-wyer 
remarked, “ m its native pewter.” 

After dinner, Mr. Bob Sawyer ordered in the largest mortar in 
the shop, and proceeded to brew a rcekmg jorum of rum-punch 
therein : stimng up and amalgamatmg the materials with a 
pestle in a very creditable and apothecary like manner Mr. Saw- 
yer, being a bachelor, had only one tumbler m the house, which 
was assigned to Mr. TVTnkle as a compliment to ■the visitor : Mr. 
Ben Allen being accommodated with a funnel with a cork m the 
narrow end • and Bob Sawyer contented himself with one of 
those wide-lipped crystal vessels mscribed with a variety of 
cabalistic characters, in which chemists are wont to measure out 
their hquid drugs m compoundmg prescriptions. These prehmm- 
aries adjusted, the punch was tasted, and pronounced excellent; 
and ithavingbeen arranged that Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen should 
bo considered at liberty to fill twice to Mr. WinHo’s onoe, they 
started fair, with great satisfaction and good fellowship. 

There was no singing, because Mr Bob Sawyer said it wouldn’t 
look professional ; but to make amends for this deprivation there 
was so much talking and laughing that it might have been heard, 
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. Sir," said Mr. Winkle, trembling from bead to foot, " before I ‘ 5 
consent to sit down beside, or opposite you, without the presence ! 
of a waiter, I must be secured by some farther understanding. 
You used a threat against me last night, sir, a dreadful threat, sir. < 
Here Mr. Winkle turned very pale indeed, and stopped short. ; 

“ I did," said Bowler, with a countenance almost as white as 
Mr. Wmlde's. “ Ciroumstances were suspicious. They have been 
explained. I respect your bravery. Your feeling is upright. 
Conscious innocence. There's my hand. Grasp it." ; 

" Really, sir, " said Mr. Winkle, hesitating whether to g^ve his j 
hand or not, and almost fearing that it was demanded m order > 

that he might be taken at an advantage, " really, sir, I j 

“ I know what you mean," interposal Dowler. " You feel 
aggrieved. Very natural. So should I. I was wrong. I beg 
your pardon. Be friendly. Porgive me." With this, Dowler > 
fairly forced his hand upon hir. Winkle, and shaking it with the 1 
utmost vehemence, declared he was a fellow of extreme spirit, and 
he had a higher opmion of him than ever. 

“ Now," said Dowler, " sit down. Relate it'all. How did you 
find me? When did you follow? Be frank. Tell me." 

" It's quite accidental," replied Mr. Wmkle, greatly perplexed 
by the curious and unexpected nature of the interview, " Quite ” | 
" Glad of It,” said Dowler. “ I woke this morning. I had for- : 
gotten my threat I laughed at the accident. I felt friendly. I ; 
said so," I 

“ To whom ? ” inquired hir. Winkle. 

" To Mrs. Dowler. ‘ You mode a vow,' said she. ' I did,’ said i 
I. * It was a rash one,’ said she. * It was,' said I. ‘ I'll apolo- ; 
gizc. Where is he ^ 

" Who * " inquired Mr. Winkle. 

“ You,” replied Dowler, “ I went downstairs. You were 
not to be found. Pickwick looked gloomy. Shook his head. 
Hoped no violence would be committed, I saw it all. You 
felt yourself insulted. You had gone, for a friend perhaps. Pos- 
sibly for pistols ‘ High spirit,' said I. ' I admire him ’ ” ' 

Mr. Winkle coughed, and beginning to see how the land lay, j 
assumed a look of importance. 

“ I left a note tor you,” resumed Dowler. “ I said I was soixy. 
So I was. Pressing business called me here. You were not satis- 
’ fied. You followed. You. required a verbal explanation. You 
were right. It’s all over now. My business is finished. I go - 
.back to-morcow. Join me.” 

As Dowler progressed in his explanation. Mr Winkle's counten- 
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ance grew more and more dignified The mys*- ^ 
the commencement of their conversation vrjk 
Dowler had as great an objection to duelling as h» 
tWs blustering and airfol personage was one of the mu 
cowards in existence, and interpreting Mr. Winkles 
through the medium of his own fears, had taken the same .. 
faims^, and prudently retired until all excitement of feeling shu 
have subsided. 

As the real state of the case dawned upon Mr Winkle's mind, 
he looked very terrible, and said he was perfectly satisfied , but 
at the same time, said so, with an air that left Mr Dowler no 
alternative but to infer that if he had not been, something most 
horrible and destructive must inevitably have occurred. Mr. 
Dowler appeared to be impressed \rith a becoming sense of Mr. 
Winkle’s magnanimity and condescension, and the two belliger- 
ents parted for the night, with many protestations of eternal 
fnen^Mp 

About half-past twelve o’clock, when Mr Winkle had been 
reveUmg some twenty minutes in the full Inmiy of his first sleep, 
he was suddenly awakened by a loud knocking at his chamber- 
door, wHch, bemg repeated with increased vehemence, caused him 
to st^ up in bed, and inquire who was there, and what the matter 
was 

“ Please, sir, here’s a young man which says he must see you 
directly,” responded the voice of the chambermaid 
" A young man ' ” exclaimed Mr. Winkle 
“ No mistake about that ’ere, sir,” replied another voice through 
the keyhole ; “ and if that wery same interestin’ young creetur 
ain’t let in vithout delay, it’s wery possible as his legs vill enter 
afore his countenance ’’ The young man gave a gentle kick 
at one of the lower panels of the door, after he had given utterance 
to this hint, as if to add force and pomt to the remark. 

“ Is that you, Sam ? ” inquired Mr Winkle, springmg out of bed 
“ Quite unpossible to identify any gen’l’m’n vith any degree o’ 
mental satisfaction, vithout lookin’ at him, sir,” repUed the \oice 
dogmatically. 

Mr. Winkle, not much doubting who the young man was, un- 
locked the door ; which he had no sooner done, than Mr Samuel 
Weller entered with great precipitation, and carefully re-locking it 
on the inside, dehberately put the key m his waistcoat pocket; 
and, after surveying Mr. Winkle from head to foot, said * 

“ You’re a wery humorous young gen’l’m’n, you air, sir ! ” 
" What do you mean by this conduct, Sam * ” inquired Mr 
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II pile, indignantly. “ Get out, sir, this instant. What do tob 
conf*^’ ^ 

' What do 1 mean," retorted Sam ; " come, sir, this is raythei 
yjo nch, as the young lady said, wen she remonstrated with the 
Tpastry-cook, arter he'd sold her a pork-pie as had got notW 
but fat inside. What do I ms&n I WeU, that ain't a had 'un, 
that ain't." 


" Unlock that door, and leave this room immediately, sir," said 
Mr. Wmkle. i 

" I shall leave this here room, sic, just precisely at the wery same 
moment as you leaves it," responded Sam, speaking in a forcible ; 
manner, and seating himself with perfect gravity. " If I find it ^ 
necessary to carry you away, pick-a-back, o' course I shall leave 
it the least bit o’ time possible afore you ; but allow me to express 1 
a hope as you won't reduce me to ex-tremities ; m saying wich, I > 
merely quote wot the[nobleman said to the fractious pennywinkle, i 
ven he vouldn't come out of his shell by means of a pin, and he 
consequently began to be afeered that he should be obliged to 
crack him in the parlour-door." At the end of this address, which 
' was unusually lengthy for him, Mr. Weller planted his hands on 
his knees, and looked full m M. Winkle's face, with an expression 
of countenance which showed that he had not the remotest in- 


tention of being trifled with. 

“ You’re a axm'ably-disposed young man, sir, I don't think,” 
resumed M. Weller, in a tone of moral reproof, “ to go mwolving 
our precious governor in all sorts o' fanteegs, wen he’s made up 
his mind to go through every think for principle. You’re far 
worse nor Dodson, sir , and as for Fogg, I consider him a born 
angel to you I " Mr, Weller having accompanied this last senti- 
ment with an emphatic slap on each knee, folded his arms with a 
look of great disgust, and threw himself back in his chair, as if 
awaiting the criminal’s defence. 

" My good fellow," said M. Winkle, extending his hand ; his 
teeth chattering all the time he spoke, for he had been standing, 
during the whole of M. Weller's lecture, in his night-gear , “ My 
good fellow, I respect your attachment to my excellent friend, 
and I am very sorry, indeed, to have added to his causes for dis- 
quiet. There, Sam, there ! " 

“ Well," said Sam, rather sulkily, but giving the proffered hand 
a respectful shake at the same time : “ Well, so you ought to be, 
and I am very glad to find you air , for, if I can help it, I won't have 
him put upon by nobody, and that’s all about it.” 

“ Certainly not, Sam," said Mr. Winkle " There I Now go 
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; to bed, Sam, and 'we’ll talk furtber about tbis, in tbe morning.** 
“ Fm \7ery sorry,” said Bam, “ but I can’t go to bed ” 

Not go to bed ’ ” repeated Mr Winkle 
** No,” said Sam, sbakmg bis bead. “ Can’t be done ” 

" You don’t mean to say you’re gomg back to-nigbt, Sam ^ ’* 
j urged Mr Winkle, greatly surprised. 

“ Not unless you particklerly wish it,” replied Sam , “ but I 
mustn’t leave tbis here room. Tbe governor’s orders wos per- 
emptory.” 

" Nonsense, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle,** I must stop here two or 
three days , and more than that, Sam, you must stop here too, to 
assist me in gaining an mterview with a young lady — ^Miss Allen, 
Sam , you remember her — ^wbom I must and will see before I 
leave Bristol” 

But in reply to each of these positions, Sam shook his head w ith 
great firmness, and energetically replied, “ It can’t be done ” 

After a great deal of argument and representation on the part 
of Sbr. WinHe, however, and a full disclosure of what had passed 
in the interview with Dowler, Sam began to waver , and at length 
a compromise was effected, of which the following were the mam 
and prmcipal conditions . 

That Sam should retire, and leavehbc Winkleinthc undisturbed 
possession of his apartment, on the condition that he had permis- 
sion to lock the door on the outside, and carry off the key , pro- 
vided always, that in the event of an alarm of fire, or other 
dangerous contingency, the door should be instantly unlocked. 
That a letter should be written to Mr Pickwick early next 
mormng, and forwarded pet Dowler, requesting his consent to Sam 
and Mr- Wmkle’s remainmg at Bristol, for the purpose, and with 
the object, already assigned, and begging an answer by the nest 
coach ; if favourable, the aforesaid parties to remam accordingly, 
and if not, to return to Bath immediately on the receipt thereof 
And, lastly, that Mr Winkle should be understood as distinctly 
pledging himself not to resort to the window, fire-place, or other 
surreptitious mode of escape, in the meanwhile These stipulations 
having been concluded, Sam locked the door and departed 

He had nearly got downstairs, when ho stopped, and drew the 
key from his pocket 

“ I quite forgot about the knockin’ down,” said Sam, half 
turning back “ The governor distinctly said it was to be done. 
Amazm* stupid o’ me, that 'ere ’ Nc\ cr mind,” said Sam, 
bnghtenmg up, ** it’s easily done to-morrow, anyvays ” 

Apparently much consoled by this reflection. Mr. Weller once 
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more deposited the key in his poeket, and descending the remaindei 
of the stairs without any fresh visitations of conscience, mj '< 
soon, in common with the other mmatea of the house, buried 
m profound repose. 

X 

CHAPTER XXXTX 

MB 8A3IUEI.WELLEB, BEIXG EXTBUSTED WITH A MISSION OF lOVB, PBO. 
CEED3 TO EXECUTE IT. WITH WHAT SUCCESS WILE HEBBIKAFTEB’ 
AFPEAB 

Dubinq the whole of next day, Sam kept Mr. Winkle steadily' 
in sight, fully determined not to take lus eyes ofi him for one| 
instant, until he should receive express mstructions from the! 
fountain-head. However disagreeable Sam's very close watch || 
and great vigilance were to Mr Wmkle, he thou^t it better to 
bear with them, than, by any act of violent opposition, to hazard ' 
bemg carried away by force, which Mr. Weller more than once’ 
strongly hmted was the Ime of conduct that a strict sense of! 
duty prompted him to pursue. There is little reason to doubt > 
that Sam would very speedily have quieted his scruples, by bearing 
Mr. Wmkle back to Bath, bound hand and foot, had not Mr. 
Pickwick's prompt attention to the note, which Dowler had 
undertaken to dehver, forestalled any such proceedmg. In 
short, at eight o'clock m the evenmg, Mr. Pickwick himself 
walked mto the coffee-room of the Bush tavern, and told Sam 
with a smile, to his very great rehef, that he had done quite right, 
and it was unnecessary for him to mount guard any longer. 

I thought it better to come myself,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
addressmg Mr. Winkle, as Sam disencumbered him of his great- 
coat and travelluig shawl, “ to ascertain, before I gave my con- 
sent to Sam’s employment m this matter, that you are quite m 
earnest and serious, with respect to this young lady.' 

“ Serious, from my heart — ^frommy soul I ” returned Mr Winkle, 
with great energy. ^ 

“ Remember,” said Mr. Pickwick, with beairmg eyes, we 
met her at our excellent and hospitable fnend’s, Wmkle. If 
would be an ill return to tamper, hghtly, and without due con- 
sideration, with this young lady’s afiections. I’ll not allow 
that, su:. I'U not allow it." 

“ I have no such mtention, mdecd," exclaimed Mr. Winkle, 
warmly. " I have considered the matter well, for a long time, 
and I feel that my happmess is bound up in her.” 

“ That’s wot we call tymg it up m a small parcel, Eor,” inter- 
posed Mr. Weller, with an agreeable smile 
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Mr. Winkle looked somewliat stem afc this interruption, and 
Mr. Pickwick angrfly requested his attendant not to jest with 
one of the best feeluigs of our nature , to which Sam rephe<I, 
“ That he wouldn^t, if he was aware on it ; but there were so many 
on 'em, that he hardly know'd which was the best ones wen ho 
heerd 'em mentioned " 

Mr. Wmkle then recounted what had passed between bimseU 
and Mr. Ben Allen, relative to Arabella ; stated that his object 
was to gam an mtemew with the yonng lady, and make a forma’ 
disclosure of his passion ; and declared his conviction, founded 
oncettamdark hints and mutteringa of the aforesaid Ben, ihat, 
wherever she was at present immured, it was somewhere near 
the Downs And this was his whole stock of knowledge or sus- 
picion on the subject. 

With this very slight clue to guide him, it was determined 
that Mr. Weller should start nest mommg on an expedition of 
discovery; it was also arranged that Mr Pickwick and Mr.. 
Winkle, who were less confident of their powers, should para/ie 
the town meanwhile, and accidentally drop in upon Mr. Bob 
Sawyer in the course of the day, m the hope of seemg or hcarmg 
something of the young lady's whereabouts. 

Accordingly, next morning, Sam Weller issued forth upon his 
quest, in no way daunted by tbe very discouraging prospect 
before bim , and away he walked, up one street and down anotlicx 
— vre were going to say, up one hiU and down another, only it’s 
all uphill at GUfton — ^without meetmg with anything or anybody 
that tended to throw the faintest light on the matter in hand 
Many were the colloquies mto which Sam entered with grooms 
who were amng horses on roads, and nursemaids who were airing 
children in lanes , but nothmg could Sam ebcit from either the 
first-mentioned or the last, which bore the slightest reference 
to the object of his artfully-prosecuted inquiries There were 
a great many yonng ladies m a great many houses, the gtcalet 
part whereof were shrewdly suspected by the male and female 
domestics to be deeply attached to somebody, or perfectly ready 
to become so, if opportunity offered. But as none among these 
young ladies was Miss Arabella Alien, the mformation left Sam 
at exactly tbe old pomt of wisdom at which he bad stood before. 

Sam struggled across the Downs against a good high wind, 
wondermg whether it was always necessary to hold your baton 
with both hands in that part of the country, and came to a shady 
by-place about which were sprinkled several bttle nllns of quiet 
and secluded appearance Outside a stable-door at the bottom 
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of a ioog back lane -without a thoroughfare, a groom m undress I 
wag idling about, apparently persuading himself that he -was ' 
doing Bomethmg wth a spado and a wheelbarrow. We may ) 
remark, m this place, that we have scarcely ever seen a groom 
near a stable, in his laisy moments, who has not been, to a greater ' 
or less extent, the -victim of this singular delusion. 

Sam thought he might as well talk to tlus groom as to any 
one else, especially as he was very tired with walkmg, and there 
was a good large stone just opposite the wheelbarrow ; so he , 
strolled down the lane, and, seating lumsclf on the stone, opened 
a conversation -with the ease and freedom for which he was ' I 
remarkable. i 

“ Mornm’, old friend,” said Sam. 

” Arternoon, you mean,” replied the groom, casting a surly [ 
look at Sam. 1 

“ You're very right, old friend," said Sam ; “ I do mean arter- ? 
noon. How are you ? ” ^ 

" Why, I don't find myself much the better for seeing of you,'* 
replied the ill-tempered groom. 

“ Tliat's wery odd — ^that is," said Sam, ” for you look so un- 
common ebeerful, and seem altogether so lively, that it does 
van's heart good to see you " 

The surly groom looked surlier still at this, but not sufficiently 
so to produce any efiect upon Sam, who immediately mquired, 
with a countcnauce of great anxiety, whether his master’s name 
was not Walker. 

“ No, it am't," said the groom. 

” Nor Bro-wn, I s'pose * ” said Sam. 

” No, it am't." 

” Nor Vilson ’ ” 

No ; nor that neither,” said the groom. 

” Veil," replied Sam, ” then I'm mistaken, and he hasn't got 
the honor o’ my acquamtance, which I thought he had. Don’t 
wait here out o’ compliment to me," said Sam, as the groom 
■wheeled in the barrow, and prepared to shut the gate. ” Ease 
afore ceremony, old boy , I'll excuse you." 

” I'd knock your head off for half-a-cro-wn,” said the surly 
groom, bolting one half of the gate. j 

“ Couldn’t afford to have it done on those terms," rejomed ; 
Sam. “ It 'ud be worth a life’s board vages at least, to you, and ^ 
'ud be cheap at that. Make my complimenis m doors Tell ' 
'em not to vait dinner fox me, and say they needn't mind puttin' 
any by, for it’ll be cold afore I come m." 
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“ Wy, Mary my dear ! ” said Sam. 

“ Laidc, Mr. Weller,” said Mary, ” how you do frighten one ' ’• ‘ 
Sam made no verbal answer to this complamt, nor can vit 
precisely say what reply he dnd make. We merely ^ow that ' 
after a short pause Mary said, “ Lor do adun, Mr. Weller > " 
and that his hat had fallen off a few moments before — from < 
both of which tokens we should be disposed to mfer that one 
kiss or more, had passed between the parties. 

** Why, how did you come here ? ” said Mary, when the con- 
versation to which this interruption had been ofiered, was re- 
sumed. 

” 0* course I came to look arter you, my darlin," rephed Mr. 
Weller ; for once permitting his passion to get the better of his * 
veracity. 

" And how did you know I was here ? " mquired Mary. " Who ^ 
could have told you that I took another semce at Ipswich, and . 
that they afterwards moved all the way here t Who could , 
have told you that, Mr. WcUct * " ^ 

“ Ah to be sure,” said Sam with a cunnmg look, “ that’s '' 
the pmt. Who could ha’ told me ? " ( 

” It wasn’t Mr. Muzzle, was it ? " mquired Mary. 

“ Oh, no,” replied Sam, with a solemn shake of the head, “ it 
wam’t him.” 

” It must have been the cook," said Mary. 

” 0' course it must,” said Sam. 

“ Well, I never heard the like of that • ” exclaimed Mary. » 

“ No more did I,” said Sam ” But Mary, my dear i ” here 
Sam’s maimer grew extremely afiectionate : ” Mary, my dear, 
I’ve got another afiair m hand as is wery pressin’. There’s 
one o’ my governor’s friends — Mr. Wmkle, you remember him.” 

" TTim m the green coat 1 ” said Mary. " Oh, yes, I remember 
him" 

" Well,” said Sam, “ he’s in a homd state o’ love ; reg’larly 
comfoozled, and done over with it.” 

” Lor I ” interposed Mary. 

“ Yes,” said Sam : “ but that’s nothin’ if we could find out 
the yoimg ’ooman ; ” and here Bam, with many digressions 
upon the personal beauty of Mary, and the imspeakable tortures 
he had experienced since he last saw her, gave a faithful accoimt 
of Mr Wmkle's present predicament 
” Well,” said Mary, “ I never did 1 ” 

" 0’ course not,” said Sam, “ and nobody never did, nor never 
viU neither ; and here am I a wulkm* about hke the wandermg 
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Jew — sportin' character you hare perhaps hcerd on Mary, my 
dear, as wos alvays doin' a match agm’ time, and never vent to 
sleep — lookmg arter this here Miss Arabella Allen ” 

" Miss who * ” said Mary, m great astonishment. 

“ Miss Arabella Allen,” said Sam 

“ Goodness gracious ' ” said Mary,pomtmgto the garden door 
which the suUg^ groom had locked after biTn. “ ^Vhy, it's that 
very house , she's been livmg there these sis weeks Their 
upper housemaid, which is ladir’s maid too, told me all about 
it over the wash-house palm's before the far^y was out of bed, 
one momin'.” 

“ Wot, the wery next door to you ? ” said Sam. 

“ The very next,” lephed Mary. 

Mr. Weller was so deeply overcome on rcceivmg this mtelh- 
gence that he found it absolutely necessary to elmg to his fair 
mformant for support ; and divers httle love passages had passed 
between them, before he was sufficiently collected to return to 
the subject 

“ Veil,” said Sam at length, ** if this don't beat cock-fightm’, 
nothm' never viU, as the Lord Mayor said, ven the chief secretary 
o' state proposed his missis's health arter dinner. Tnat wery 
next house ' Wy, I've got a message to her as I’ve been a tryin’ 
all day to dehvet.” 

“ Ah,” said Mary, “ but you can’t deliver it now, because 
she only walks m the garden in the evenmg, and then only for 
a very httle time , she never goes out, without the old lady " 

Sam nimmated for a few moments, and finally hit upon the 
followmg plan of operations , that he should return just at dusk — 
the time at which Arabella mvariably took her walk — ^and, 
bemg a dmi tted by Mary mto the garden of the house to which 
she belonged, would contrive to scramble up the wall, beneath 
the over-hangmg boughs of a large pear-tree, which would efiectu- 
ally screen him from observation , would there deliver his mes- 
sage, and arrange, if possible, an mterview on behalf of Mr. 
Wmkle for the ensuing evenmg at the same hour. Having made 
this arrangement with great dispatch, he assisted Mary m the 
long-deferred occupation of shatog the carpets 

It IS not half as innocent a thmg as it looks, that shaldng httle 
pieces of carpet — at least, there may be no great harm in the 
shaking, but the folding is a very msidious process So long 
as the shaHng lasts, and the two parties are kept the carpet's 
length apart, it is ns innocent an amusement as can well be de- 
vised , but when the folding begms, ard the distance between 
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them gets graduarlly lessened from one half its former lengiih to & 
quarter, and then to an eighth, and then to a sixteenth, and then , 
to a thirty-second, if the carpet he long enough ; it becomes 
dangerous. We do^ not know, to a nicety, how many pieces ot 
caipet were folded in this instance, but we can venture to state 
that as many pieces as there were, so many times did Sam kiss 
the pretty housemaid. 

Mr. WeUer regaled ’himself with moderation at the nearest 
tavern until it was nearly dusk, and then returned to the lane 
•wnthout the thoroughfare. Havmg been admitted into the 
garden by Mary, and having received from that lady sundry 
admonitions conccniing the safety of his limbs and neck, Sam 
mounted mto the pear-tree, to wait until Arabella should come 
m sight. 

He waited so long without this anxiously expected event 
occurring, that he began to think it was not gomg to take place 
at all, when he heard hght footsteps upon the gravel, and im- 
mediately afterwards beheld Arabella walking pensively down 
the garden. As soon as slie came nearly below the tree, Sam 
began, by way of gently mdicatmg his presence, to make sundry 
diabohcal noises similar to those which would probably be natural 
to a person of imddlc age who had been afflicted with a com- 
bination of mflammatory sore throat, croup, and hoopmg-cough, 
from his earliest mfancy. 

Upon tins, the young lady cast a hurried glance towards the 
spot from whence the dreadful sounds proceeded ;• and her pre- 
vious alarm being not at all diminished when she saw a man 
among the branches, she would most certainly have decamped, 
and alarmed the house, had not fear forimiately deprived her 
of the power of movmg, and caused her to sink down on a garden 
seat ; which happened by good luck to be near at hand 

“ She's a gom' ofi,” sohloquised Sam m great perplexity. 

“ Wot a thmg it is, as these here young creeturs mil go a faintin' 
avay just won they oughtn’t to. Here, yotmg 'ooman. Miss 
Sawbones, Mrs Vmkle, don’t*” 

WTiether it was the magic of Mr Wmkle's name, or the coolness 
of the open air, or some recollection of Sir. WeUer’s voice, that 
revived Arabella, matters not She raised her head and langmdly 
mquired, “ Who’s that, and what do you want ? ” 

‘ Hush,” said Sam, swmgmg himself on to the wall, and crouoh- 
mg there in as small a compass as he could reduce himself to, 
“ only me, miss, only me.” 

” Mr. Pickwick’s servant ; ” said Arabella, earnestly. 
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to grant Mr. Winkle the interview Sam had so pathetically re- 
quested ; but at length, when the conversation threatened to i 
be interrupted by the unwelcome arrival of a third party, she * ! 
hurriedly gave him to understand, with many professions of 
gratitude, that it was barely possible she might be m the garden 
an hour later, next evcnmg, Sam imderstood this perfectly 
well ; and Arabella bestowmg upon him one of her sweetest 
smiles, tripped gracefully away, leaving Mr. Weller m a state of 
very great admiration of her charms, both personal and mental. 

Having descended m safety from the wall, and not forgotten ; 
to devote a few momenta to his own particular busmess m the . 
same department, Mr. Weller then made the best of his way back 
to the Bush, where his prolonged absence had occasioned much \ 
speculation and some alarm. ^ 

“ W'e must be careful," said Mr. Pickwick, after listenmg atten- <, 
tivcly to Sam’s tale, “ not for our own sakes, but for that of the fj 
young lady. We must be very cautious." J 

“ We / ” said Mr. Wmkle, with marked emphasis. 

Mr. Pickwick’s momentary look of indignation at the tone of 
this remark, subsided mto his characteristic expression of benevo- 
lence, as he replied : 

“ We, sir 1 I shall accompany you." ! 

" You 1 ’’ said Mr. Wmkle 

“ I," rephed Mr. Pickwick, mildly. " Hi afiordlng you this 
interview, the young lady has taken a natural, perhaps, but still 
a very imprudent step. If I am present at the meeting, a mutual 
fnend, who is old enough to be the father of both parties, the 
voice of calumny can never be raised agamst her hereafter ’’ 

Mr. Piclcwick’s eyes lightened with honest exultation at his own 
fenresight, as he spoke thus Mr. Winkle was touched by this 
little trait of his delicate respect for the young protSgSe of his 
friend, and took his hand with a feehng of regard, akm to vener- 
ation. 

" You shaU go," said Mr. Wmkle. 

" I will,” said Mr Pickwick. " Sam, have my great-coat and 
shawl ready, and order a conveyance to bo at the door to-morrow 
evenmg, rather earher than is absolutely necessary, m order 
that we may be m good time.” 

Mr. Weller touched his hat, as an earnest of his obedience, 
and withdrew to make all needful preparations for the expedition. 

The coach was punctual to the time appomted ; and Mr. 
Weller, after duly installmg Mr. Pickwick and Mr Wmkle mside, 
took lus seat on the box by the driver. They alighted, as had 
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been agreed on, about a quarter of a mile from the place of tender- 
vous, and desiring tbe coachman to await their tetuin, proceeded 
the remaining distance on foot. 

It was at this stage of the undertalring that 3Ir Pickwic-v 
With manr smiles and various other indications of great seM- 
satisfaction, produced from one of his coat pockets a dark iantcrii. 
With which he had specially provided himself for the occiisjon 
and the great mechanical beauty of which, he proceeded to c\- 
plain to Mr. "VSlnkle as they walked along, to the no small surprix' 
of the few stragglers they met 

“ I should have been the better for something of this kn.d. in 
my last garden expedition, at night ; eh, Sam ? " said ilr Pick- 
wick, lookmg good-humonrcdly round at his follower, who was 
trudgmg behmd 

“ Wery nice thmgs, if they’re managed properly, sir,” rcpli'xi 
Mr. Weller; “ but when you don’t want to be seen, I thmk thcr’re 
more nseM arter the candle’s gone out, than wen it’s alight.” 

Mr. Pickwick appeared struck by Sam’s remarks for he put 
the lantern mto his pocket agam,and they walked on m silcnc’ 

“ Down here, sir,” said Sam. “ Let me lead the way. Tins 
is the lane sir.” 

Down the lane they went, and dark enough it was 5 tr Pick- 
wick brought out the lantern, once or twice, as they groped their 
way along, and threw a very brilliant httle tunnel of light before 
them, about a foot m diameter It was very pretty to look at 
hut seemed to have the efiect of rendering surrounding obja't* 
rather darker than before. 

At length they arrived at the large stone. Here Sam tecon'- 
mended his marter and Jlr. Winkle to seat themselves, while he 
reconnoitred, and ascertamed whether Mary was yet in waiting 

After an absence of five or ten minutes, Sam returned to say 
that the gate was opened, and all quiet Following him with 
stealthy tread, Mr. Pickwick and Mr Winkle soon found them- 
selves m the garden Here everybody said “ Hush ’ ” a gocKi 
many times , and that being done, no one seemed to have any 
very distinct apprehension of what was to be done next. 

“ Is Miss Allen m the garden yet, Mary ? ” inquired ilr Winkle, 
much agitated. 

“ I don't know, sir,” rephed the pretty housemaid " The 
best thmg to be done, sir, will be for Mr. Weller to ove you p 
hoist up mto the tree, and perhaps Mr. Pickwick will have the 
goodness to see that nobody comes up the lane, while I wa^ch at 
the other end of the garden. Goodness^dous what’s that ’ ” 
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“ That 'ere blessed lantern 'nil be the death on ns all,” exclaimed | 
Sam, peevishly. “ Take care wot you’re a doin’ on, sit ; you’re 
a sendm' a blaze o' light, right mto the back parlor winder,” 
"Dear mo!" said Mr Pickivick, turnmg hastily aside, “Iv 
didn't mean to do that.” - 

“ Now, it’s in the next house, sir," remonstrated Sam. 

“ Bless my heart ! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, turning round 
agam. ; 

“ Now, it’s in the stable, and they’ll think the place is a' fire,” . 
said Sam. " Shut it up, sir, can’t you ^ ’’ 

" It’s the most extraordinary lantern I ever met with, m all 
my life ’ ’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, greatly bewildered by the , 
effects he had so unintentionally produced. “ I never saw such 4 
a powerful reflector.” 

"It '11 bo vun too powerful for us, if you keep blazin’ avayin i 
that manner, sir,” replied Sam, as hir. Pickwick, after various 
unsuccessful efforts, managed to close the slide. “ There’s the \ 
young lady’s footeteps. Now, Mr. Vmkle, sir, up vith \ 
you." ’ 

“ Stop, stop ! " said Mr. Pickwick, " I must speak to her first. 
Help mo up, Sam." 

" Gently, sir,” said Sam, planting his head against the wall, 
and making a platform of his back. " Step a top 0' that 'ere 
flower-pot, sir. Now then, up vith you.” 

" I’m afraid I shall hurt you, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

" Never mind mo, sir,” replied Sam. " Lend him a hand, Mr. 
Vinldc, sir. Steady, sir, steady! That’s the time 0’ day’” 
As Sam spoke, Mr. Pickwick, hj exertions almost supernatural 
in a gentleman of his years and weight, contrived to get upon 
Sam’s back; and Sam gently raising himself up, and Mr Pickwick 
holding on fast by the top of the wall, while Mr. WmMe clasped 
him tight by the legs, they contrived by these means to bnng 
his spectacles ]ust above the level of the coping. 

“ My dear," said hlr. Pickwick, looldng over the wall, and 
catchmg sight of Arabella, on the other side, " Don’t be frightened, 
my dear, it’s only me." 

" Oh pray go away, Mr. Pickwick,” said Arabella. " Tell i 
them all to go away. I am so dreadfully fnghtened. Dear, I 
dear Mr. Pickwick, don’t stop there. You’ll fall down and kill | 
yourself, I know you will " ^ ] 

" Now, pray don’t alarm yourself, my dear," said Mr. Pickwick, | 
soothin^y. " There is not the least cause fra fear, I assure you. | 
Stand finn Sam,’* said Mr Hckwfok, looking down. 
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" All right, sir,” replied 3Ir. Weller “ Don’t be long" tnan 
yott can cou’weniently help, sir Yon’ie raythcr hcaiy." 

" Only another moment, Sam,” replied ’3Ir. Pic’.'n-i'ck- “ I 
merely -ivished you to knou-, my dear, that I should not baie 
allovred my young friend to see you m this clandestine -sray, if 
the situation in Tvaich you arc placed had left him any alter* 
native , and lest the impropriety of this step should cause "oa 
any uneasiness, my love, it may be a sat'sfaction to you, to krov 
that I am present That’s my dear." 

" Indeed, ilr. Picktricb, I am very much obliged to you for 
your kindness and consideration," replied Arabella, drying n^r 
tears vrith her handkcrchiei She vronld probably have said 
much more, had notillr.PIckirick’s head disappeared irith great 
swiftness, in consequence of a false step on Sam's shoulder, wS Icli 
brought him suddenly to the ground He was up again in an 
instant, however, and bidding it. WmUe make haste ard grt 
the interview over, ran out into the lane to keep Vvatcb, with 
ail the courage and ardour of youth Mr. Winkle himself, in* 
spired by the occasion, was on the wall in a moment, merely pans* 
ing to request Sam to be careful of his master. 

“ m take care on him, sir," replied Sam “ Leave him to 
. me.” 

” Where is he ? What's he doing, Sam * " inquired Mr. WinUe. 
“ Bless his old gaiters," rejoined Sam, looking out at the garden- 
, door. " He’s a kcepin' guard in the lane vith that 'ere dark 
:! lantern, like a amiable Guy Fawkes ’ I never see such a fine 
’ oreetuT in all my days Blessed if I don't think his ucirt must 
; ha' been bom five-and-twenty year arter his body, at least * ” 
Mr Winkle stayed not to hear the encomium upon bis friend. 
Uj He had dropped from the wail , thrown himself at Arabella’a 
feet ; and by this time was pleadmg the sincerity of liis passion 
with an eloquence worthy even of Mr. Pickwick liniself 
While these things were going on m the open ait, an elderly 
iZ- gentleman of scientiSc attainments was seated m Ms hbiary, tu o 
or three houses o2, writing a philosophical treatise, and ever and 
anon moistening his clay and his labours inth a glass of claret 
from a venerable-looking bottle which stood by his s dc In 
the agomes of composition, the elderly gentleman looked soirc- 
times at the carpet, sometimes at the ceding, and sometimes at the 
wall , and when neither carpet, ceiling, nor waU aCorded the 
requisite degree of inspiration, he looked out of the window. 
jT" In one of these pauses of invention, the scicntiflc gentleman 
was garing abstractedly on the thick darkness outside, when he 
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was very much surprised by observing a most brilliant light 
glide through the air, at a short distance above the ground, and 
almost instantaneously vanish. After a short time the pheno- 
menon was repeated, not once or twice, but several times ; at 
last the scientific gentleman, laying down his pen, began to con- 
sider to what natural causes these appearances were to be assigned 
They were not meteors ; they were too low. They were not 
glow-worms ; they were too high. They were not ivill-o’-the- 
wisps ; they were not fire-flies ; they were not fire-works What 
could they be ? Some extraordinary and wonderful phenomenon 
of nature, which no philosopher had ever seen before ; something 
which it had been reserved for him alone to discover, and which he 
should immortalise his name by chromcling for the benefit of 
posterity. Full of this idea, the scientific gentleman seized his 
pen again, and committed to paper sundry notes of these unpar- 
alleled appearances, with the date, day, hour, minute, and precise 
second at which they were visible * all of which were to form the 
data of a voluminous treatise of great research and deep learning, 
which should astonish all the atmospherical sages that ever drew 
breath in any part of the civilised globe. 

He threw himself back in his easy chair, wrapped in contempla- 
tions, lof his future greatness. The mysterious light appeared more 
bnlliantly than before ; dancing, to all appearance, up and down 
the lane, crossing from side to side, and moving in an orbit as 
eccentric as comets themselves. 

The scientific gentleman was a bachelor. He had no wife to 
call in and astonish, so he rang the bell for his servant. 

“ Pruffle,” said the scientific gentleman, “ there is something 
very extraordinary in the air to-night. Did you see that ® ” said 
the scientific gentleman, pointing out of the window, as the light 
agam became visible. 

" Yes, I did, sir ” 

“ What do you think of it, Prufifle ? ’* 

“ Think of It, sir ? " 

Yes. You have been bred up in this country. What should 
you say was the cause of those lights, now * " 

The scientific gentleman smilingly anticipated Prufifle's reply 
that he could assign no cause for them at all Prufile meditated. 
" I should say it was thieves, sir,” said Profile at length. 

“ You^re a fool, and may go downstairs,” said the scientific 
gentleman 

** Thank you, sir,” said Prufifle And down he went 
But the scientific gentleman could not rest under the idea of the 
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~ ingenious treatise he had projected being lost to the vrorld, 
which must inevitably be the case if the speculation of the ingen- 
iousjjlr Pruffle were noc stifled in its birth He put on his hat and 
walked quickly down the garden, determined to investigate the 

- matter to the very bottom. 

.. How, shortly before the scientific gentleman walked out into the 
. garden. Sir. Pickwick had run down the fane as last as he could, 

, to convey a false alarm that somebody was coming that w.iv , 

- occasionally drawing back the slide of the dark lantern to keep 
r himself from the ditch. The alarm was no sooner given, tiian 

Mr. Winkle scrambled back over the wall, and Arabella ran into 
I the house , the garden-gate was shut, and the three adventurers 
were making the best of their way down the lane, when they were 
^ startled by th& scientific gentleman unlocking Ins garden-gate 
“ Hold hard," whispered Sam, who was, of course, the first of 
I the party. “ Show a light for just vun second, sir ” 

3it Pickwick did as he was desired, and Sam, seeing a man’s 
head peeping out very cautiously within haU-a-yard of his own, 
gave it a gentle tap with his clenched fist, which knocked it, w ith 
a hollow sound, against the gate Having performed this feat 
with great suddenness and deitenty, Mr Weller caught Jlr. 
Pickwick up on his back, and followed Mr Winkle down the lane 
at a pace which, considering the burden be carried, was perfectly 
astonisbing. 

j “ Have you got your vind back agin, sir,” inquired Sam, when 
I tbey bad reached the end 

** Qmte Quite, now,” replied Mr Pickwick 
! “ Then come along, sir,” said Sam, setting his master on his feet 

again. " Come between ns, sir. Not half a mile to run Think 
1 you're vinmn' a cup, sir Now for it” 

1 Thus encouraged, Mr Pickwick made the very best use of bis 
legs It may be confidently stated that a pair of black gaiters 
never got over the ground m better style than did those of Mr 
Pickwick on this memorable occasion. 

The coach was waiting, the horses were fresh, the toads wcw 
good, and the driver was willing The whole party arrived in 
safety at the Bush before Mr Pickwick bad recovered his breath. 
“ In with you at once, sir," said Sam, as he helped his master 
1 out " Don't stop a second in the street, arter that 'ere exercise, 
' Beg your pardon, sir,” continued Bam, touching his hat as Mr. 
Winkle descended. “ Hope there warn't a priory 'tachment, 
sir ? ” 

ilr. Winkle grasped his humble friend by the hand, and whis- 
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percd in lus cnr, “ It's all right, Sam ; quite right ” Upon which 
Mr. Weller struck three distinct Wows upon his nose in token ol 
intelligence, smiled, winked, and proceeded to put the steps up, 
with a countenance expressive of lively satisfaction. 

As to the scientific gentleman, he dcnionstratcd, in a masterly 
treatise, that these wonderful lights w ere the cfTectof clcctncity; 
and clearly proicd the same by detailing how a flash of Art 
danced before lus eyes when he put his head out of the gate, and 
how he received a shock which stunned liim for a quarter of an 
hour afterwards ; which demonstration delighted all the Scienti- 
fic Associations beyond measure, and caused him to be considered 
a light of science ever afterwards. 

CHAPTER XL 

i.nthodcces un pickwick to a kpw and ^0T uxisteiiestk>o scene 

I.VTflB OKEVT OP EIIE 

The remainder of the penod which Mr. Pickwick had assigned 
as the duration of the stay at Bath, parsed over without the 
occurrence of anything material. I’rinity Term commenced. 
On the o.xpiralion of its first week, Mr. Pickwick and lus friends 
returned to London; and the former gentleman, attended of 
course by Sam, st might w'ay repaired to his old quarters at the 
George and Vulture. 

On the third morning after their arrival, just as all the clocks 
in the city w ere striking nine individually, and somewhere about 
nine bundled and ninety-nine collectively, Sam was talcing the air 
in George Yard, when a queer sort of freshpaintcd vehicle 
drove up, out of which there jumped with great agility, throwing 
the reins to a stout man w ho .sat beside him, n queer sort of gentle- 
man, who seemed made for the vehicle, and the vclucle for him. 

The vehicle was not exactly a gig, neither was it a stanhope. 
It i.as not what is currently denominated a dog-carfc, neither w’as 
it a taxed-cart, nor a clmisc-cnrt, nor a guillotined cabriolet; and 
yet it had something of the character of cacii and every of these 
macliincs. It was painted a bright yellow, with the shafts and 
wheels picked out in black ; and the driver sat, in the orthodox 
sporting style, on eusluons piled about two feet above the rail. 
The horse w'as a bay, a well-looking animal enough; but wath 
something of a flash and dog-fighting air about liim, nevertheless, 
wluoh accorded both with the vehicle and lus master 

The master himself w’as a man of about forty, with black 
hair, and carefully combed whiskers He w’as dressed in a 
particularly gorgeous manner, with plenty of articles of jewellery 
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about bim — all about tbree sizes larger than those ■whieii arc 
usually worn by gentlemen — and a rough grcat-coat to crown the 
whole Into one pocket of this great -coat, he thrust ms left 
hand the moment he dismounted, while from the other ho drew 
forth, with lus right, a very bright and glaring silk handl 'rtinef, 
with which he wisked a speck or two of dust from his booi», and 
then, crumpling it in his hand, swaggered up the court 

It had not escaped Sam’s attention that, when this person dis- 
mounted, a shabhy-looking man in a brown great-coat shorn of 
diveis buttons, who had been previously slinking about, on the 
opposite side of the way, crossed over, and remained staliorary 
close by Having something more than a suspicion of the object 
of the gentleman’s visit, Sam preceded him to the Geotge and 
Vulture, and, turning sharp round, planted himself m the centre 
of the doorway. 

“ Kow, my &ie fellow ! ” said the man in the rough coat, in an 
imperions tone, attempting at the same time to push lus way 
past 

" Now, sir, wot’s the matter • ” replied Sam, returning the push 
with compound interest 

“ Come, none of this, my man , this won’t do with me." ‘•aid 
the owner of the rough coat, raising his voice, and turmng white. 
“ Here, Smouch 1 ’’ 

" Well, wot’s amiss here * ’’ growled the man in the brown 
coat, who had been gradually sneaking up the court during this 
short dialogue 

“ Only some insolence of this young man's," said the principal, 
giving Sam another push. 

“ Come, none o’ tins gammon,” growled Smouch, gi'ing him 
another, and a harder one 

The last push had the eCect which it was intended by the 
experienced ilr. Smouch to produce ; for while Sam, anxious to 
return the compliment, was grinding that gentleman’s hods 
agamst the doorpost, the principal crept past, and made his a ay 
to the bar whither Sam, after bandying a few cpxthetical remarlcs 
with hir Smouch, followed at once 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said the principal, addrcssinc the 
young lady at the bar, with Botany Bay ease, and New South 
Wales gentility , “ which is 5Ir. Pickwick's room, my dear * ” 

“ Show him up,” said the bar-maid to a waiter, w ithout deign- 
ing another look at the exquisite, in reply to his inquiry. 

The waiter led the way upstairs as be was desired, and the man 
in the rough coat followed, with Sam behind him who, in hia 
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pro^rcs'j up tlic stnircasc, indulged m sundry gestures indicative 
of supreme contempt and defiance : to the unspeakable gratifica- 
, tiou of the servants and other lookers-on. Mr. Smouch, who 
^\a3 troubled with a hoarse cough, remained below, and expec- 
torated in the passage. 

Mr. Pickwiek was fast asleep in bed, when his early visitor, 
followed h}' Sam, entered the room. The noise they made, in so 
donut, awoke him. 

Shaving water, Sam,” said Mr. Piclaviek, from within the 
curtains. 

" Sha\e you directly, Mr. Pickwick,” said the nsitor, drawing 
one of them back from the bed's head. ” c got an c.vccution 
against yon, .at the suit of B.arJclI — J fere’s the w airant. — Common 
Pleas. — Hero's my card. I suppose you’ll come ovei to my 
house.” Giving ilr. Pickwick a friendly tap on the shoulder, the 
shcrifi’s ofllccr {for such he was) threw hiscardon the counterpane, 
and pulled a gold tootlipick from his waistcoat pocket. 

” N-amby's the ram/',” said the sheriff’s deputy, as Mr. Pick- 
wick took his spectacles from under the pillow', and put them on, 
to read the card. " Namby, Bell Alley, Coleman Street." 

At this point, Sam Weller, who had had Ins eyes fixed hitherto 
on Mr. Namby’s shining beaver, interfered ; 

" Arc you a Quaker ? ” said S.'im. 

" I'll let you know who I am, before Tve done with you,” replied 
the indigmint ofiiccr. ” I'll teach you manners, my fine fellow, 
one of these fine mornings.” 

” Thankee,” .said Sam. " I’ll do the same to you. Take your 
hat off.” With this, Mr. Weller, in the most dc-xterous manner, 
knocked Mr. Namby’s hat to the other side of the room : w ith 
such violence, th.at he had very nearly caused him to swallow the 
gold tooth-pick into the biirgain 

” Observe this, Mr. Pickwick," said the disconcerted officer, 
gasping for breath. ” I've been assaulted m the execution of my 
dooty by your servant m your chamber. I'm in bodily fear. I 
call yon to witness this.” 

‘ , “ Don’t witness nothin’, sir,” interposed Bam. ” Shut your eyes 

up tight, sir. I'd pitcli him out o' w’inder, only he couldn’t fall far 
enough, 'cause o' the leads outside.” 

” Sam,''saidMr. Piokavick, in an angry voice, as his attendant 
made various demonstrations of hostilities, “ if you say another 
woid, or offer the slightest interference with this person, I 
discliargc you that instant." 

- -K ” But, sir I " said Sam. 
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“ Hold yoBr tongue/’ inteiposed Mr Pickwick. " Take that 
hat up again.” 

But this Sam flatly and positively refused to do ; and, afrir 
hehadbeenseverelyreprimandedbyhis master, the oScer, be jar 
in a hurry, condescended to pick it up himself . venting a great 
variety of threats against Sam meanwhile, which that gentleman 
received with perfect composure : merely observing that if }Ir 
Kamby would have the goodness to put his hat on again, hero aid 
knock it into the latter end of nest week. hir. Xamby, pcrbnps 
thinking that such a process might be productive of incona eaicnce 
to himself, declined to ofier the temptation, and, soon rIU't, 
called up Smouch Having informed him that the capture v as 
made, and that he was to wait for the prisoner until he should 
have flnished dressmg, Kamby then swaggered out, and droic 
away. Smouch, requesting Mr Piclrsnck m a surly manner “ to 
be as aUve as he could, for it was a busy tunc,” drew up a clntr 
by the door, and sat there, until he had finished dressing Sam 
was then dispatched for a hackney coach, and m it the tnum^ true 
proceeded to Coleman Street. It was fortunate the distance was 
short , for Mr. Smooch, besides posssssmg no very enchanting 
conversational powers, was rendered a decidedly unpleasant 
companion in a limited space, by the physical weakness to which 
we have elsewhere adverted. 

The coach having turned into a very narrow and dark street, 
stopped before a house with iron bars to all the windows , the 
door-posts of which were graced by the name and title of " Nambr , 
Officer to the Sheriffs of London • " the inner gate having been 
opened by a gentleman who might have passed for a neglected 
twin brother of Mr. Smouch, and who wos endowed with a large 
key for the purpose, Mr. Pickwick was shown into the *' couec- 
toom ” 

This coffee-room was a front parlour * the principal foatures of 
which were fresh sand and stale tobacco smoke Mr, Pickwick 
bowed to the three persons who were seated m it when he enterod , 
and having dispatched Sam for Perker, withdrew into an obvinro 
comer, and from thence looked with some curiosity upon his new 
companions 

One of these was a mere hoy of nineteen or twenty, who, though 
it was yet barely ten o'clock, was drinking gin and water, and 
smoking a cigar amusements to which, judging from his inflamed 
countenance, he had devoted himself pretty constantly for the 
last year or two of lus life Opposite him, engaged in sturing 
the ffie with the toe of his nght boot, was a coarse vulgar young 
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man of about thirty, with a sallow face and harsh voice : evidentlY 
possessed of that knowledge of the world, and captivating freedom 
of manner, whicb is to be acquired in public-house parlours, and 
at low billiard-tables. The third tenant of the apartment was a 
middle-aged man in a very old suit of black, who looked pale and 
haggard, and paced up and down the room incessantly : stopping, 
now and then, to look with great anxjety out of the window as if 
he expected somebody, and then resuimng his walk. 

“ You’d better have the loan of my razor this morning, Mr. , 
Ayiesleigh, " said the man who was stirring the fire, tipping the ; 
wink to his friend the boy. 

“ Thank you, no, I shan’t Vant it ; I expect I shall be out, in the , 
course of an hour or so," replied the other in a hurried manner. 
Then, walking again up to the window, and once more returning . 
disappomted, he sighed deeply, and left the room ; upon which | 
the other two burst into a loud laugh. 

“ WcU, I never saw such a game as that,” said the gentleman 
who had offered the razor, whose name appeared to be Price. | 
Never > ’’ Mr. Price con&med the assertion with an oath, and j 
then laughed again, when of course the boy (who thought his 
companion one of the most dashing fellows alive) laughed also, 

“ You’d hardly think, would you 'now," said Price, turning 
towards Mr. Pickwick, " that that chap’s been here a week yester- 
day, and never once shaved himself yet, because he feels so certain 
he’s going out in half an hour’s tame, that he thinks he may as well 
put it ofi till he gets home * ” 

“ Poor man * " said Mr. Pickwick. ** Are his chances of getting 
out of his difficulties really so great ? ’’ 

" Chances be d — d," repbed Price ; " he hasn’t half the ghost of 
one. I wouldn’t give that for his chance of walking about the 
streets this time ten ye&Ts/* With this Mr. Price snapped 
his fingers contemptuously, and rang the bell. 

“ Give me a sheet of paper, Crookey,” said Mr. Price to the 
attendant, who in dress and general appearance looked somethmg 
between a bankrupt grazier, and a drover m a state of msolvency , 

" and a glass of brandy and water, Crookey, d’ye hear ^ I’m 
gomg to write to my father, and I must have a stimulant, or 1 
shan't be able to pitch it strong enough mto the old boy ’’ Al 
this facetious speech, the young boy, it is almost needless to say 
was fairly convulsed- 

“ That’s right,” said Mr. Price. “ Never say die. All fur 
ain’t It « ” 

" Prime ! " said ihe young gentleman 
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Perker. “ Impossible ! There are sixty beds in a ward ; and 
the bolt’s on, sixteen hours out of the four-and-twenty." > 
“ I would rather go to some other place of confinement if I can," 
said Mr. Pickwick. “ If not, I must make the best I can of that " 

“ You can go to the Elect, my dear sur, if you’re deternuned to . 
go somewhere,” said Perker. 

‘ That’ll do,” said Mr. Pickwick. ** I’ll go there directly I have 
finished my breakfast.” 

“ Stop, stop, my dear sir ; not the least occasion for being in 
such a violent hurry to get into a place that most other men are 
^3 eager to get out of,” said the good-natured little attorney 
“ We must have a habeas corpus. There’ll be no judge at cham- ' 
' bers till four o’clock this afternoon. You must wait till then ” 

“ Very good,” said Mr. Pickwick, with unmoved patience. S 
“ Then we will have a chop, here, at two. See about it, Sam, and ; 
tell them to be punctual.” i 

Mr. Pickwick remammg firm, despite all the remonstrances i 
and arguments of Perker, the chops appeared and disappeared 
m due course ; he was then put into another hackney-coach, and 
carried ofi to Chancery Lane, after waiting half an hour or so for 
Mr. Namby, who had a select dmner party and could on no 
account be disturbed before. 

There were two judges m attendance at Sergeant's Inn — one 
Kang’s Bench, and one Common Pleas — and a great deal of business 
appeared to be transacting before them, if the number of lawyer's 
clerks who were hurrymg in and out with bundles of papers, 
afiorded any test. When they reached the low archway which 
forms the entrance to the Inn, Perker was detamed a few moments 
parlejrmg with the coachman about the fare and the change , and 
Mr. Pickwick, stepping to one side to be out of the way of the 
stream of people that were pourmg m and out, looked about him 
with some curiosity. 

The people that attracted his attention most, were three or 
! four men of shabby-genteel appearance, who touched their hats 
to many of the attorneys who passed, and seemed to have some 
busmess there, the nature of which Mr. Pickwick could not divine. 
They were cunous-lookmg fellows. One, was a slim and rather 
lame man m rusty black, and a white neckerchief ; another, was a 
stout burly person, dressed m the same apparel, with a great i 
reddish-black cloth round his neck ; a third, was a httle weazen ; 
drunken-lookmg body with a pimply face. They were loitering ■ 
about, with their hands behmd them, and now and then with an ; 
anxious countenance whispered semething in the ear of some 
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by waiting about here, to perjure themselves before the judgra 
of the land, at the rate of half-a-crown a crime ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Pichvuck, qmte aghast at the disclosure. 

“ Why, I don’t exactly know about perjury, my dear sir," 
rephed the little gentleman. “ Harsh word, my dear sir, very 
liarsh word mdeed It’s a legal fiction, my dear sir, nothing 
more.” Saymg which, the attorney shrugged his shoulders, 
smiled, took a second pinch of snuff, and led the way mto the 
office of the judge’s clerk 

This was a room of specially dirty appearance, with a very low 
ceilmgand old panneled walls ; and so badly hghted, that although 
it was broad day outside, great tallow candles were burning on the 
desks. At one end, was a door leading to the judge’s private 
apartment, round which were congregated a crowd of attorneys 
and managing clerks, who were called m, m the order m which 
theu: respective appointments stood upon the file. Every time 
this door was opened to let a party out, the next party made a ' 
violent rush to get m , and, as m addition to the numerous dia- ' 
logues which passed between the gentlemen who were waitmg to ' 
see the judge, a variety of personal squabbles ensued between 
the greater part of those who had seen him, there was as much 
noise as could well be raised in an apartment of such confined 
dimensions 

Nor were the conversations of these gentlemen the only sounds 
that broke upon the ear Standmg on a box behind, a wooden 
bar at the other end of the room, was a clerk m spectacles, who was 
“ takmg the affidavits ,* ” large batches of which were, from time to 
time, earned into the pnvate room by another clerk for the judge’s 
signature There were a large number of attorneys’ clerks to 
be sworn, and it being amoralimpossibihlyto swear them all at 
once, the struggle of these gentleman to reach the clerk m spec- 
/acles, were like those of a crowd to get in at the pit door of a 
theatre when Gracious Majesty honours it with its presence. 
Another functionaiy, from time to time, exercised his lungs m 
calling over the names of those who had been sworn, for the 
purpose of restonng to them their affidavits after they had been 
signed by the judge : which gave nse to a few more scuffles , and all 
these things going on at the same time, occasioned as much 
bustle as the most active and excitable person could desire to 
behold There were yet another class of persons — those who 
were waitmg to attend summonses their employers had taken 
out, which it was optional to the attorney on the opposite side 
to attend or not — and whose busmess it was, from time to time, f 
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Ab Mr Pickwick said this, he got into the coach which had ty 
this time amved : followed by the tipstaff. Sam havmg stationed 
himself on the box, it loll^ away. 

“ A most extiaordmary man that ! " said Perker, as he stopped 
to pnll on his gloves. 

" What a banlcrupt heM make, sir," observed Mr. Lowten, who 
was standmg near “ How he would bother the commissioners! 
He’d set ’em at defiance if they talked of committmg him, sir” 

The attorney did not appear very much dehght^ with his, 
clerk's professional estunate of Mr, Pickwick’s character, for he 
walked away without deignmg any reply. 

The haclcney-coach jolted along Fleet Sfei:eet,as hackney-coaches 
usually do. The horses went better,” the driver said, when 
they had anything before them, (they must have gone at a most , 
extraordinary pace when there was nothing,) and so the vehicle . 
kept behind a cart ; when the cart stopped, it stopped , and when - 
the cart went on agam, it did the same. Mr. Pickwick sat opposite ^ 
the tipstaff ; and the tapstaff sat with his hat between his Imees, : 
whisthng a tune, and looking out of the coach window. 

Time performs wonders. By the powerful old gentleman’s 
aid, even a hackney-coach gets over half a mile of ground. They 
stopped at length, and Mr. Pickwick ahghted at the gate of the 
Fleet 

The tipstaff, lookmg over his shoulder to see that his charge 
was following close at his heels, preceded Mr. Pickwick mto the 
prison ; tummg to the left, after they had entered, they passed 
through an open door into a lobby, from which a heavy gate . 
opposite to that by which they had entered, and which was 
guarded by a stout turnkey with the key m his hand ; led at once 
into the interior of the prison. 

Here they stopped, while the tipstaff dehvered his papers ; 
and here Mr. Pickwick was apprised that he would^ remain, 
until he had undergone the ceremony, known to the initiated as 
“sittmg for your portrait” 

“ Sittmg for my portrait * ” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Havmg your likeness taken, sir,” rephed the stout turnkey. 
“ We’re capital hands at likenesses here. Take ’em in no time, 
and always exact. Walk m, sir, and make yourself at home.” 

Ml. Pickwick comphed with the invitation, and sat himself 
down when Mr. Weller, who stationed himself at the back of 
the chair, whispered that the sittmg was merely another term 
for undergomg an inspection by the different turnkeys, in order 
that they might know pnsoners from visitors 
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Well, Sam,” said Mr Pictmcfc, “ then I vosh the artists 
vronld come This is rather a public place” 

“ They vont be long, sir, I des-say,” replied Sam. " Tiiere's a, 
Dutch clock, sir” 

“ So I see,” observed Mr. Pickmck. 

“ And a bird-cage, sir,” says Sam- " Vcels vithin vcels, a 
prison in a pnson. Ain’t it, sir ? ” 

As Mr. Weller made this philosophical remark, Mr Pickmck 
•was aware that his sitting had commenced The stout turnkey 
having been relieved from the lock, sat down, and looked at him 
carelessly, from time to time, while a long thin man who had re- 
lieved him, thrust his hands beneath his coat-tails, and planting 
himself opposite, took a good long "view of him. A third rather 
snrly-loolmg gentleman, who had apparently been disturbed 
at his tea, for he was ^posing of the last remnant of a crust 
and butter when he came in : stationed himself close to Mr. Pick- 
■wick , and, resting his hands on his hips, inspected him narrowly , 
while two others mixed with the group, and studied his feature" 
with most intent and thoughtful faces. Mr Pickwick winced a 
good deal under the operation, and appeared to sit verv uneasily 
in his chair ; but he made no remark to anybody while it was 
bemg performed, not even to Sam, who teclmed upon the back 
of the chair, reflecting, partly on the situation of his master, and 
partly on the great satisfaction it would have nfiorded him to 
make a fierce assault upon all the turnkeys there assembled. 
one after the other, if it were lawful and peaceable so to do 
At length the likeness was completed, and Sir Pickwick was 
informed, that he might now proceed into the prison. 

" Where am I to sleep to-night * " inqmrcd Mr. Pickwick. 

" Why I don’t rightly know about to-night,” replied the stout 
turnkey " You'll be chummed on somebody to-morrow, and 
then you’ll be all snug and comfortable. The first night’s gener- 
ally rather imsettled, but you'll be set all squares to-morrow ” 
After some discussion, it was discovered that one of the tuni- 
kej^s had a bed to let, which Mr Pickwick could have for that 
night. He gladly agreed to hire it 
" If you’ll come with me. I’ll show it you at once,” said the 
man. ” It am’t a large 'un ; but it’s an out-and-outer to sleep 
m. This way, sir” 

They passed through the inner gate, and descended a short 
flight of steps. Tlie key was turned after them ; and Mr. Pick- 
inck found himself, for the first time m his life, within the walls 
of a debtor’s prison. 
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CHAPTER XU 

WHAT BBFBL ME PICKWICK WHEN HB GOT IHTO THE PlBEIi WHAT ' 
PEISOKEES HE SAW THEEE, AHD HOW HE PASSED THE EIGHT 

Me Tom Roker, the gentleman who had accompamed Me. Pick- 
wick into the prison, turned sharp round to the right when li6 ^ 
got to the bottom of the little flight of steps, and led the way, ■ 
through an iron gate which stood open, and up' another short ' 
flight of steps, into a long narrow gallery, dirty and low, paved 
with stone, and very dimly hghted by a wmdow at each remote 
end. 

** This,” said the gentleman, thrustmg his hands into his pockets, 
and lookmg carelessly over his shoulder to Mr. Pickivick, ” This 
here is the hall flight,” 

” Oh,” rephed it. Pickwick, lookmg down a dark and filthy 
staircase, which appeared to lead to a range of damp and gloomy !• 
stone vaults, beneath the groimd, ” and those, I suppose, are ,j 
the httle cellars where the prisoners keep them small quantites >1 
of coals. Unpleasant places to have to go down to ; but very | 
convenient, I dare say.” i 

” Yes, I shouldn’t wonder if they was convenient,” rephed • 
the gentleman, “ seemg that a few people live there, pretty snug. 
That’s the Fair, that is." 

" My friend,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ you don’t really mean to 
say that human bemgs hve down m those wretched dungeons * ” 

” Don’t I ^ ” rephed Mr. Roker, with mdignant astonishment ; 

“ why shouldn’t I * ” 

“ Live ' Live down there • ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Live down there > Yes, and die down there, too, wery 
often ' ” rephed Mi. Roker , “ and what of that ? "Who’s got 
to say anythmg agm it ? Live down there ! Yes, and a wery 
good place it is to live m, am’t it * ” 

As Roker turned somewhat fiercely upon Mr, Pickwick m 
saymg this, and, moreover muttered m an excited fashion certain 
unpleasant mvocations concemmg his own eyes, limbs, and ■ 
circulating fluids, the latter gentleman deemed it advisable to ^ 
pursue the discourse no further. Mr. Roker then proceeded to \ 
motmt another staircase, as dirty as that which led to the place j 
which had just been the subject of discussion, m which ascent j 
he was closdy followed by Mr. Pickwick and Sam. I 

“ There,” said Mr. Roker, pausmg for breath when they 
reached another gallery of the same dimensions as the one below, ^ 
“ this IS the cofEee-room flight ; the one above’s the third, and 
the one above that’s the top , and the room where you’re a-going < 
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to sleep to-niglit is tlic warden’s room, and it’s tliis way— come 
on.” Having said all this in a breath, Mr. Eoker mounted another 
flight of stairs, with ilr. Pickwick and Sam Weller following at 
his heels 

These staircases received hght from sundry windows placed 
at some little distance above the floor, and lookmg mto a gravched 
area bounded by a high bnck wall, with iron chevaux-dc-frisc at the 
top. This area, it appeared from Hr Koker’s statement, was 
the racket-ground ; and it further appeared, on the testimony 
of the same gentleman, that there was a smaller area m that 
portion of the prison which was nearest Farrmgdon Street, de- 
nominated and called “ the Painted Ground,” from the fa^'t 
of its walls having once displayed^ the sembhnccs of various 
men-of-war m full sail, and other artistical eliccts achicterl in 
bygone times by some imprisoned draughtsman m his leisure 
hours 

Havmg commtmicated this piece of information, apparently 
more for the purpose of dischargmg his bosom of an important 
fact, than with any specific view of enhghtcmng 3Ir Pickwick, 
the gmde, hatirg at length reached another gaUery, led the 
way mto a small passage at the esdtemo end, opened a door, 
and disclosed an apartment of an appearance by no means m- 
vitmg, containmg eight or nmc iron bedsteads. 

“ There," said Mr Eoker, holdmg the door open, and lookmg 
tnumphantly round at Mr. Pickwick, " there's a room • ” 

Mr. Pickwick’s face, however, betokened such a very trifling 
portion of satisfaction at the appearance of his lodging, that Mr 
Eoker looked for a reciprocity of feelmg mto the countenance of 
Samnel Weller,- who, until now, had observed a dignified silence. 

“ There’s a room, young man,” observed Mr. Eoker 

*' I see it,” rephed Sam, with a placid nod of the head 

“ You wouldn't thmk to &d such a room as this m the Parring- 
don Hotel, would you 1 ” said Mr Eoker, with a complacent 
smile 

To this Mr. Weller replied with an easy and unstudied closing 
of one eye ; which might be considered to mean, cither that he 
would have thought it, or that he would not have thought it, or 
that he had never thought anything at all about it . as the ob- 
server's imagination suggested Ha\'ing executed this feat, and 
re-opened his eye, Mr. Weller proceed^ to inquire which was 
the individual bedstead that Mr Eoker had so fiatterm^y de- 
scribed as an out-an-outer to sleep in. 

“ That’s it,” replied Mr. Eoker, pomtmg to a very rusty one 
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in a corner. “ It would make any one go to sleep, that bed* 
stead would, whether they wanted to or not" 

I should think,” said Sam, eyeing the piece of furniture m 
question with a look of excessive disgust, “ I should think poppies 
was nothing to it” 

“ Nothmg at all,” said Mr. Roker. 

“ And I s’pose,” said Sam, with a sidelong glance at his master, 
as if to see wkether there were any symptoms of his determination 
hemg shaken by what passed, " I s'pose the other genTmen as 
sleeps here, are genTmen.” 

“ Nothing but it,” said Mr. Roker. “ One of 'em takes his 
twelve pmts of ale a-day, and never leaves ofi emokmg even at 
his meals,” 

“ He must be a first-rater," said Sam, 

“ A, 1,” rephed Mr. Roker. 

Nothing daunted, even by this intelligence, Mr. Pickwick 
smilmgly announced his detennmation to test the powers of the 
narcotic bedstead for that night ; and Mr. Roker, after inform- 
ing him that he could retire to rest at whatever hour he thought 
proper, without any further notice or formality, walked off, 
leaving him standing with Sam m the gallery. 

It was gettmg dark , that is to say, a few gas jets were kmdlcd 
in this place which was never hght, by way of compliment to 
the evening, which had set m outside As it was rather warm, 
some of the tenants of the numerous httle rooms which opened 
into the gallery on either hand, had set their doors ajar. Mr. 
Pickwick peeped into them as he passed along, with great curiosity 
and mterest. Here four or five great hulking fellows, just visible 
through a cloud of tobacco-smoke, were engaged in noisy and 
riotous conversation over half-emptied pots of beer, or playmg 
at all-fours with a very greasy pack of cards. In the adjoinmg 
room, some solitary tenant might be seen, poring, by the light 
of a feeble tallow candle, over a bundle of soiled and tattered 
papers, yellow with dust and droppmg to pieces from age : 
writing, for the hundredth tame, some lengthened statement of 
his grievances, for the perusal of some great man whose eyes it 
would never reach, or whose heart it would never touch. In a 
third, a man, with his wife and a whole crowd of children, might 
be seen making up a scanty bed on the ground, or upon a few 
chairs, for the younger ones to pass the night in. ^ And in a fourth, 
and a fifth, and a sixth, and a seventh, the noise, and the beer, 
and the tobacco-smoke, and the cards, all came over again in 
greater force than before. 
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In the galleries themselves, and more especiallv on the etcir- 
cases, there lingered a great number of people, who c'^mo there, 
some because their rooms were empty and lonesome, others because 
their rooms were full and hot • the greater part because they 
were restless and uncomfortable, and not possessed of the secret 
of exactly knowmg what to do with themsehes. There were 
many classes of people here, from the labouring man m his fustian 
jacket, to the broken-down spendthrift m his shawl dressing- 
gown, most appropnatelyout at elbows , but there was the same 
air about them all — a listless jail-bird, careless swagger, a vnna- 
bondish who's-afraid sort of bearing, which is wholly indescribable 
in words, but which any man can understand m one moment 
if he wish, by setting foot in the nearest debtor’s prison, and 
looking at the very 6st group of people he sees there, with the 
same mterest as Mr Piclmck did. 

“ It strikes me, Sam," said Mr Pickwick, leaning over the 
iron-rail at the stairhead, “ It stakes me, Sam, that imprison- 
ment for debt is scarcely any punishment at all ” 

“ Tbmk not, sir * " mquured Mr Weller. 

" You see how these fellona druik, and smoke and roar," 
’•ephed Mr Pickwick. “ It's quite impossible that they can mind 
it much " 

“ Ah, that's ]UEt the wery thing, sir," rejoined Sam, //<ey 
don't mind it; it's a regular hohday to them — all porter and 
skittles It's the t’other vuns as gets done over, vith this sort 
o’ thing : them down-hearted fellers as can't svig avay at the 
beer, nor play at skittles neither; them as vould pav if they 
could, and gets low by being boxed up. I’ll tell you wot it is sir , 
them as is always a idim’ in pubhc houses it don’t damage at pll, 
and them as is alvays a workin’ wen they can, it damages too 
much. ‘ It’s imckal, as my father used to say wen his grog 
wom’t made half-and-half: ‘It’simekal, and that’s the fault 
on It ” 

“ I think you’re right, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, after a few 
moments’ reflection, “ quite right ’’ 

'* P’raps, now and then, there’s some honest people as likes 
it,” observed Mr Weller, in a rummative tone, " but I never hcerd 
o’ one as I can call to mind, ’cept the little dirty-faced man in 
the brown coat ; and that was force of habit.” 

“ And who was he 1 " inquired Mr. Piclarick. 

" Wy, that’s jast the wery point as nobody never know’d,” 
rephed Sam 

” But what did he do ? ” 
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“ Wy he did wot many men as has been much better know’d 
has done m their time, sir,” replied Sam, “ he run a match agm 
the constable, and vun it” 

“ In other words, I suppose,” said Mr. Piclrwick, “ he got 
mto debt ” , 

“ Just that, sir,” rephed Sam, “ and in course o’ time he come ^ 
here in consekens. It wam’t much — execution for nme pound 
nothin’, multiplied by five for costs; but hows’ever here he ’ 
stopped for seveteen year If he got any wrinkles m his face, 
they was stopped up vith the dirt, for both the durty face and the , 
brown coat wos ]ust the same at the end o' that time as they wos 
at the beginnin’. He wos a wery peaceful inoffeiidin’ little creetur, ; 
and wos alvays a bustlm’ about for somebody, or playm’ rackets j 
and never vinnm’ ; till at last the turnkeys they got qmte fond on i 
him, and he wos m the lodge ev’ry night, a chattermg vith ’em, 
and tellin’ stories, and all that ’ere. Vun night he wos m there 
as usual, along vith a wery old friend of his, as wos on the lock, 
ven he says all of a sudden, * I am’t seen the market outside. 
Bill,’ he says, (Fleet Market wos there at that time) — ‘ I am’t 
seen the market outside, Bill,’ he says, * for seventeen year ’ 

‘ I know you am’t’, says the turnkey, smokmg his pipe ' I 
should like to see it for a mmit, Bill,’ he says. ‘ Wery 
probable,’ says the turnkey, smoking his pipe wery fierce, 
and mal^g beheve he warn’t up to wot the little man wanted. 

‘ Bill,’ says the little man, more abrupt than afore, ‘ I’ve got 
the fancy m my head. Let me see the public streets once more j 
afore I die ; and if I am’t struck with apoplexy. I’ll be back 
m five mmits by the clock ’ ‘ And wot ’ud become o’ me if you 
wos struck with apoplexy ? ’ said the turnkey. ‘ Wy, says the 
httle creetur, ‘ whoever foimd me, ’ud brmg me home, for 
I’ve got my card m my pocket. Bill,’ he says, ‘ No, 20, Conee- 
room Fhght : ’ and that wos true, sure enough, for wen he wanted 
to make the acquamtance of any new comer, he used to pull out 
a little bmp card vith them words on it and nothin’ else ; m 
consideration of vich, he wos alvays called Number Tventy. • 
The turnkey takes a ^ed look at him, and at last he says m a - 
solemn manner, ‘ Tventy,’ he says, ‘ I'll trust you ; you won’t ! 
get your old fnend mto trouble.’ ' No,’ my boy ; I hope I’ve ] 
Bomethm’ better behind here,’ says the httle man ; and as he j 
said it he hit his httle veskit wery hard, and then a tear started 
out o’ each eye, which wos wery extraordinary, for it wos sup* ' 
posed as water never touched his face. He shook the turnkey 
by the banc] , out he vent ” 
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“ And never came back again.” said Mr. Pickvnck 

“ "Wrong for vuncc, sir,” replied Mr. Weller, “ lor back he come, 
taro mmits afore the fame, a bilin’ with rage savm’ how hc‘d 
been nearly mn over by a hackney-coach that lie wam’fc ns^d 
to it : and he was blowed if he woiddn't vTite to the Lord Mayor 
They got him pacified at last, and for fi\c years arter that, he 
never even so much as peeped out o' the l^ge-gatc ” 

" At the expiration of that time he died, I sappose,” sa’d Mr. 
Pickwick 

" No he didn’t, sir,” replied Sam “ He got a cunos’ty to go 
and taste the beer at a new public-house over the way, and it wos 
such a wery nice parlour, that he took it into his head to go there 
every night, which he did for a long time always comm’ back 
reg’lar about a quarter of an hour afore the gate shut, wicli wos 
all wery snug and comfortable At last he began to get so pre- 
cions jolly, that he used to forget how the time vent, or care not hin' 
at all about it, and he vent on gettm’ later and liter, till vun 
night his old friend wos just a shuttm' the gate — ^had turned the 
key m fact — ^wen he come up * Hold hard, Bill,’ he says. * Wot , 
am’t you come home yet, Tventy * ’ says the turnkey, ‘ I thought 
you wos in, long ago * ‘ No I wasn’t,’ says the little man, vith a 
smile ‘ Well then, I’ll tell you wot it is, my friend,’ says the 
turnkey, openin’ the gate wery slow and sulky, 'it’s my 'pmion 
as you’ve got into bad company o’ late, which I'm wery sorry to 
see Now, I don’t wish to do nothing harsh, he says, ‘ but if 
you can’t confine yourself to steady circles, and find your vay 
back at reglax hours, as sure as you’re a standin’ there, I'll shut 
you out altogether ' ’ The little man was seized vith a violent fit 
o’ tremblin', and never vent outsidc the prison wallsartcraards ’ ” 

As Sam concluded, Mr. Pickwick, slowly retraced lua steps 
downstairs After a few thougthful turns m the Painted Ground , 
which, as it was now dark, was nearly deserted, he mtmiatrd 
to Mr Weller that he thought it high time for him to with- 
draw for the night, requestmg him to seek a bed in some 
adjacent public-house, and return early m the morning, to make 
arrangements for the removal of his master’s wardrobe from tlio 
George and Vulture. This request Mr Samuel Weller prepared 
to obey, with as good a grace as he could assume, but with a 
very considerable show of reluctance nevertheless He even 
went so far as to essay stmdry inefiectual hmts regardmg the 
expediency of stretchmg himself on the gravel for that night ; 
but finding Mr. Pickwick obstinately deaf to any such sugaestions 
finally withdrew 
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There is xio disguising the fact that Mr. Pickwick felt very low- 
•spirited and uucomfoitable , not for lack of society, for the 
prison was very full, and a bottle of wine would at once have t 
purchased the utmost good-fellowship of a few choice spirits, [ 
without any more formal ceremony of introduction ; but he was \ 
alone m the coarse vulgar mrowd, and felt the depression of I 
spirit and sinking of heart, naturally consequent on tiie reflection 1 
that he was cooped and caged up, without a prospect of hberation. ; 
As to the idea of releasing himself by mmistermg to the sharp- - 
ness of Dodson and Pogg, it never for an mstant entered his ' 
thoughts. 

In this frame of mmd he turned agam into the coffee-room < 
gallery, and walked slowly to and fro. The place was mtoler- ; 
■ably dirty, and the smell of tobacco-smoke perfectly suffocatmg ^ 
There was a perpetual slamming and banging of doors as the I 
people went m and out ; and the noise of them voices and foot- J 
steps echoed and re-echoed through the passages constantly. | 
A young woman, •with a child in her arms, who seemed scarcely ] 
able to crawl, from emaciation and noisery, was walking up and * 
down the passage m conversation -with her husband, who had no 
other place to see her m. As they passed Mr. Pickwick, he could 
hear the female sob ; and once she burst mto such a passion of 
grief, that she was compelled to lean agamst the wall for support, 
while the man took the child in his arms, and ■tried to soothe 
lieT 

Mr. Pickwick’s heart was really too full to bear it, and he went 
upstairs to bed. 

Now, although the warden’s room was a very uncomfortable 
•one (bemg, in every pomt of decoration and convemence, several 
hundred degrees mferior to the common mfirmary of a coimty gaol), 
it had at present the merit of bemg wholly deserted save by Mr. 
Pickwick himself. So, he sat down at the foot of his httle iron 
bedstead, and began ■bo wonder how much a year the warden 
made out of the dirty room Ha^vmg satisfled himself, by 
mathematical calculation, that the apartment was about equal 
m annual value to the freehold of a smaU street m the suburbs 
of London, he ■took to wondermg what possible temptation could 
have mduced a dingy-lookmg fly that was crawhng over his 
pantaloons, to come mto a close prison, when he had the choice 
of so many airy situations — a course of meditation which led 
him to the irresistible conclusion that the msect was mad 
After settling this pomt, he began to be conscious that he was 
-gettmg sleepy . whereupon betook his nightcap out of the pocket 
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in "whicli lie had had the precaution to stoir it in the mominc, and 
leisurely undressing himself, got into b:d. a\d feP as’.osp 

“ Bravo ! Heel over toe — cut and shuSie — pay away at 
Zephyr ! I’m smothered if the Opera House isn't your proper 
hemisphere. Keep it up I Hooray ! ” These espress'ons, de- 
livered m a most boisterous tone, and accompanied with lo' d 
peals of laughter, roused Mr Piclmck from one of those soand 
slumbers which, lasting in reahty some half hour, seem to the 
sleeper to have been protracted for three weeks or a month. 

The voice had no sooner ceased than, the room was shaken 
rdth such violence that the windows rattled in their frames, 
and the bedsteads trembled again. Mr. Pickwick started up, 
and remained for some minutes fixed m mute astonishment 
at the scene before him. 

On the floor of the room, a man in a hroad-skuted green coat, 
with corduroy knee smalls and grey cotton stockmgs, was per- 
forming the most popular steps of a hornpipe, with a slang ard 
burlesque caricature of grace and hghtness, which, combined 
inth the very appropriate character of his costume, was inex- 
pressibly absurd Another man, evidently very drunk, who had 
probably been tumbled into bed by his companions, was sitting 
up between the sheets, warbling as much as he could recollect 
of a comic song, with the most mtensely sentimental feeling and 
expression, wMe a third, seated on one of the bedsteads was 
applaudmg both performers with the air of a profound connoisseur, 
and encouraging them by such ebulhtions of feeling ns had 
already roused Mr. Pickwick from his sleep 

This last man was an admirable specimen of a class of gc^tw- 
which never can he seen in full perfection but m such places , — 
they may he met with, in an imperfect state, occasionally about 
stable-yards and public-houses * but they never attain their 
full bloom except m these hot-beds, which would a'most seem 
to he conaderatcly provided by the Legislature for the sole 
purpose of rearmg them. 

He was a tall fellow, with an olive complexion, lorg dark hair, 
and very thick bushy whiskers meeting under his chin He wore 
no neckerchief, as he had been playing rackets all day, ard his 
open shirt collar displayed their full luxuriance. On his head 
he wore one of the common eighteenpenny French skull-caps 
with agawdy tassel danglmg there from, very happily in keepmg 
with a common fustian coat. His legs • which, being long, 
were afflicted iritb weakness * graced a pair of Oxford-mixture 
trousers, made to show tbe full symmetry of those limbs. Being 
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somewhat negligently braced, however, and, moreover, but 
imperfectly buttoned, they fell in a senes of not the most graceful 
folds over a pair of shoes sufficiently down at heel to display a 
pair of very soiled white stoekmgs There was a rakish, vaga* 
bond smartaess, and a kmd of boastful rascahty, about the whole | 
man, that was worth a mme of gold. 

This figure was the first to perceive that Mr. Pickwick was 
lookmg on ; upon which he winked to the Zephyr, and entreated 
him, with mock gravity, not to wake the gentleman. : 

*' Why, bless the gentleman’s honest heart and soul ' ” said ■ 
the Zephyr, turning round and affectmg the extremity of surprise ; j 
the gentleman is awake. Hem, Shakespeare * How do you 
do, sir ^ How is Mary and Sarah, sir 1 and the dear old lady 
at home, sir ^ Will you have the kmdness to put my comphments 
mto the first little parcel you're sending that way, sir, and say that 
I would have sent 'em before, only I was afiaid they nught 
be broken in the waggon* sir * ” 

“ Don’t overwhelm the gentleman with ordinary civilities 
when you see he’s anxious to have somethmg to drmk,” said the 
gentleman with the whiskers, with a jocose air. “ Why don’t 
you ask the gentleman what he’ll take 1 ” 

“ Dear me, I quite forgot,” replied the other. “ What will 
you take, sir ? Will you take port wine, sir, or sherry wme, 
SIT ^ I can recommend the ale, sir ; or perhaps you’d like to taste 
the porter, sir ^ Allow me to have the fehcity of han^g up 
your night-cap, sir.” 

With this, the speaker snatched that article of dress from Mr, 
Pickwick's head, and fixed it in a twmkhng on that of the drunken 
man, who, firmly impressed with the belief that he was dehghtmg 
a numerous assembly, continued to hammer away at the cosoio 
song m the most melancholy strams imagmable. 

Ta kin g a man's nightcap from his brow by violent means, 
and adjustmg it on the head of an unknown gentleman of durty 
extenor, however ingenious a witticism in itself, is unquestion- 
ably one of those which come under the denomination of ]^actical 
jokes. Viewmg the matter precisely m this hght, Mr. Pickwick, 
without the sh^test intimation of his purpose, sprang vigorously 
out of bed, struck the Zephyr so smart a blow in the chest as to 
deprive Tnm of a considerable portion of the commodity which 
sometimes bears his name, and then, recapturmg his nightcap, 
boldly placed himself in an attitude of defence. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Pickwick, gasping no less from excitement 
than from the expenditure of so much energy, “ come on — ^both 
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o£ you — ^both of you I” With his hhcral invitation the vrorthy 
Eentleman communicated a revolving motion to Ws clcncbel 
fists, by way of appallmg his antagonists with a display of 
science 

It might have been ilr. Pickwick’s very unexpected gallantry, 
or it nught have been the complicated manner m which he had cot 
himself out of bed, and fallen all m a mass upon the hornpipe 
man, that touched his adversaries. Touched they were ; for, 
instead of then and there makmg an attempt to commit man- 
slaughter, as Mr. Pickwick implicitly beheved they would ha\ c 
done, they paused, stared at each other a short time, and finally 
laughed ontnght. 

“ Well , you’re a trump, and I like you all the better for it ” 
said the Zephyr. " How jump into bed egain, or you’ll catch 
the rheumatics Ho malice, I hope 1 ” said the man, citcndirg 
a hand the size of the yellow clump of fingers which sometimes 
swmgs over a glover’s door. 

" Certainly not,” said Mr. Pickrrick with great alacrity ; for, 
now that the excitement was over, he began to feel rather cool 
about the legs 

“ Allow me the /lonour,” said the gentleman with the whiskers, 
presenting his dexter hand, and aspiratmg the h. 

“ With much pleasure, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick , and having 
executed a very long and solemn shake, ho got into bed agam 

“ My name is Sraangle, sir,” said the man with the whisbcrs 

“ Oh," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Mme is Mivms," said the man m the stockings 

“ I am delighted to hear it, sir," said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Hem," coughed Mr Smangle. 

" Did you speak, sir 1 ’’ said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Ho, I did not, sir," said Mr. Smangle 

“ I thought you did, sir,” said Mr Pickwick. 

AH this was very genteel and pleasant ; and, to make matters 
still more comfortable, Mr. Smangle assured Mr. Pickwick a Croat 
many times that he entertamed a very high respect for the feelings 
of a gentleman ; which sentiment, indeed, did him mfinite credit, 
as he could be in no wise supposed to understand them 

“ Are yon gomg through the Court, sir * " mquircd Mr. Smangle 

“Through the whatl” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Through the Court — Portugal Street — the Court for the 
Relief of you know ’’ 

“ Oh, no," rephed Mr Pickwick “ Ho, I am not." 

“ Going out, perhaps * ” suggested liBvins 
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“ I fear not,” replied lir Pickwick. " I refuse to pay some 
damages, and am here m consequence ” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Smangle, ” paper has been my rum.” 

“ A stationer, I presume, sir ? ” said Mr Pickwick, innocently. 

“ Stationer ' No, no ; confound and curse me ! Not so 
low as that. No trade. When I say paper, I mean bills ” 

“ Oh, you use the word in that sense. I see,” said M:. Pick- 
wick. 

“ Damme 1 A gentleman must expect reverses,” said RmaTi glp, 
“ What of that ^ Here am I m the Fleet Prison. 'Well , good, 
"What then ^ I’m none the worse for that, am I ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” replied Mr. Mivins. And he was qmte nght ; 
for, so far from Mr. Smangle bemg any the worse for it, he was 
something the bettor, inasmuch as to qualify himself for the 
place, he had attained gratuitous possession of certain articles 
of jewellery, which, long before that, had found their way to the 
pawnbroker’s. 

“ Well ; but come,” said Mr. Smangle ; “ this is dry work. 
Let’s rinse our mouths with a drop of burnt sherry ; the last 
comer shall stand it, Mivms shall fetch it, and I'll help to drmk 
it. That’s a fair and gentlemanlike division of labour, any how. 
Curse me ! ” 

Unwilling to hazard another quarrel, Mr, Pickwick gladly 
assented to the proposition, and consigned the money to Mr. 
Mivms, who, as it was nearly eleven o’clock, lost no time m 
repairing to the cofEee-room on his errand. 

“ I say,” whispered Smangle, the moment his fnend had left 
the room ; ” what did you give him ? ” 

” Half a sovereign,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He’s a devilish pleasant gentlemanly dog,” said Mr. Smangle ; 

— " infernal pleasant. I don’t know anybody more so, but ” 

Here Mr. Smangle stopped short, and shook his head dubiously. 

“ You don’t think there is any probabihty of his appropriatmg 
the money to his own use ? ” said Mr Pickwick. 

” Oh, no ! Mind, I don’t say that ; I expressly say that he’s 
a devilish gentlemanly fellow,” said Mr. Smangle ” But I 
thmk, perhaps, if somebody went down, just to see that he didn't 
dip his beak mto the jug by accident, or make some confounded 
mistake m losing the money as he came upstairs, it would be as 
well. Here, you ‘sir, just nm downstairs, and look after that 
gentleman, will you * ” 

This request was addressed to a little tunid-lookmg nervous 
man, whose appearance bespoke great poverty, and who had 
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been crouching on his bedstead all this wlule, apparently stapeCc<i 
by the novelty of his situation 

“ You know -where the cofiee-room is/* said Smincle ; “ just 
run down, and tell that gentleman you’ve come to help him up 
with the jug. Or — stop — ^I’U teU you wh?t — 1 .1 tell you how 
we’U do him/' said Smangle, -with a cunning look, 

“ How ’ " said Sir Pickinck. 

“ Send do-wn word that he’s to spend the change m cicars 
Capital thought Run and tell him that ; d’ye hoar ® They 
shan't be wasted," continued Smangle, tummg to Mr. Pickwick 
“ ril smoke em ” 

This manceuvermg was so exceedmgly mgenious, and, willnl 
performed with such immovable composure and coolness, that Mr. 
Pickwick would have had no -wish to disturb it, even if ho had 
had the power. In a short time Mr. Mivms returned, beinnu 
the sherry, which Mr. Smangle dispensed m two little cracked 
mugs • considerately temarkmg, with reference to himself, thet 
a gentleman must not be particular under such circumstances, 
and that, for his part, he was not too proud to drmk out of the 
jug In which, to show his smeenty, he forthwith pledged the 
company m a draught which half emptied it 

An excellent understanding ha-vmg been by these means pro* 
moted, Mr. Smangle proceeded to entertain his hearers ivith a 
relation of divers romantic adventures in which he had been 
from time to tune engaged, involving various mtercstmg anec- 
dotes of a thorough-bred horse, and a magnificent Jewess, both 
of surpassmg beauty, and much coveted by tbe nobihty and 
gentry of these kmgdoms 

Long before these elegant extracts from the biography of a 
gentleman, were concluded, Mr Slivms had betaken himself 
to bed, and had set m snonng for the night . Icavmg the timid 
stranger and Mr Pickwick to the full benefit oi Mr. Smangle s 
experiences 

Nor were the two last-named gentlemen as much edified as 
they might have been, by the moving passages narrated. Mr. 
Picbmck had been in a state of slumber for some time, when he 
had a famt perception of the drunken man bursting out afresb 
with the comic song, and receiving from Mr. Smangle a gentle 
mtimation, through the medium of the water jug, that his audi- 
ence were not musically disposed, Mr Pickwick then once again 
dropped o2 to sleep, with a confused consciousness that Mr. 
Smangle was still engaged m relatmg a long story, the chief point 
of which appeared to be, that, on some occasion particularly 
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stated and set forth, he had " done ” a bill and a gentleman at ^ 
the same tame. 

CHAPTER XLH 

fliLTISTUATIVB, LIKE THE PEECBDUrG ONE, OF THE OLD PEOYEM 
THAT ADVERSITY BEINGS A JIAN ACQUAINTED "WITH STRANGE BED- 
FELLOWS LIKEWISE CONTAINING MR FICKWICK’S DXTRAORDINABT 
AND STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT TO MR SAMUEL WELLER 

When Mr. Pickwick opened his eyes next mommg, the jSrst 
object upon which they rested, was Samuel Weller, seated upon 
a small black portmanteau, mtently regardmg, apparently m a 
condition of profound abstraction, the stately figure of the dashing 
Mr. Smangle while Mr. Smangle himself, who was already par- 
tially dressed, was seated on his bedstead, occupied m the desper- 
ately hopeless attempt of starmg Mr. Weller out of countenance. 
We say desperately hopeless, because Sam, with a comprehensive 
gaze which took m Mr. Smangle's cap, feet, head, face, legs, and 
whiskers, all at the same tame, contmued to look steadily on, 
with every demonstration of lively satisfaction, but with no 
more regard to Mr. Smangle’s personal sentiments on the subject 
than he would have displayed had he been mspeotmg a wooden 
statue, or a straw emboweUed Guy Paux. 

“ Well ; will you know me again ? " said Mr. Smangle, with 
a frown. 

“ I’d svear to you anyvere, sir,” replied Sam, cheerfully. 

“ Don’t be impcrtment to a gentleman, sir,” said Mr. Smangle. 

“ Not on no account,” rephed Sam. ** H you’ll tell me wen 
he wakes, I’ll be upon the wery best extra-super behaviour ' ” 
This observation, having a remote tendency to imply that Mr. 
Smangle was no gentleman, kmdled his ire. 

“ Mivms * ” said Mr. Smangle, with a passionate air. 

“ WTiat’s the ofi&ce ? ” rephed that gentleman from his couch 

“ Who the devil is this fellow ? ” 

“ ’Gad,” said Mr. Mivms, lookmg lazily out from under the 
hed-clothes, “ I ought to ask yov, that. Hasn’t he any bnancss 
here 1 ” 

” No,” rephed Mr. Smangle. 

“ Then knock him downstairs, and tell him not to presume to 
get up till I come and kick him,” rejomed Mr Mivms ; with this 
prompt advice that excellent gentleman agam betook himself 
to slumber. 

The conversation exhibiting these unequivocal symptoms of 
verging on the personal, Mr. Pickwick deemed it a fit point at 
which to interpose 
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^ " Sam,” said Hr. Pickwick. 

“ Sir,” rejomed that gentleman. 

" Has anytlung new occurred since last nigkt ^ ” 
j “ Nothin* partickler, sir,” tephed Sam, glancing at Mr. Smangle’s 
- 'duskers ; “ the late prewailance of a close and confined atmo- 
• sphere has been rajrther favourable to the growth of ^ eeds, of 
an alannm' and sang\’maiy natur ; but vith that ’ere exception 
thmgs IS qmet enough ” 

“ I shall get up,” said Mr Pickwick ; '* give me some clean 
thmgs.” 

Il^atever hostile mtentions Mr Smangle might have enter- 
tained, his thoughts were speedily diverted by the unpacking of 
the portmanteau , the contents of which appeared to impress 
him at once with a most favourable opinion, not only of Mr Pick- 
wick, but of Sam also, who, he took an early opportuiaty of 
declaring m a tone of voice loud enough for that eccentric per- 
sonage to overhear, was a regular thorough-bred onginal, and 
consequently the very man after his own heart As to Mr. 
Pickwick, the afiection he conceived for him knew no 
limits 

" Now IS there anythmg I can do for you, my dear sir * ” 
Smangle 

" Nothmg that I am aware of, I am obliged to you," replied 
Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No Imen that you wont sent to the washerwoman's 1 I 
know a dehghtful washerwoman outside, that comes for my 
things twice a week ; and, by Jove •—bow devilisb lucky I — ^this 
IS the day she calls Shall I put any of those httlc tlungs up 
with mine ? Don't say anythmg about the trouble Confound 
and curse it ! if one gentleman under a cloud, is not to put buasdf 
a httle out of the way to assist another gentleman in the same con- 
dition, what's human nature 1 ” 

Thus spake Mr Smangle, edging himself meanwhile as near 
as possible to the portmanteau, and beaming forth looks of 
the most fervent and disinterested friendship 

" There's nothing you want to give out for the man to brush, 
my dear creature, is there 1 ” resumed Smangle 

*“ Nothin' whatever, my fine fellcT,” rejoined Sam, taking the 
reply into Hs own mouth “ P’raps if vun of us wos to brush, 
without troubhng the man, it *ud bo more agreeable for all parties, 
as the schoolmaster said wen the young gentleman objected 
to bemg flogged by the butler ” 

“ And there’s nothmg that I can send in my httle box to tbo 
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washerwoman’s, is there * ” said Smangle, turning from Sam to 
Mr. Pickwick, with an air of some discomfiture 

“ Nothin’ wrhatever, sir," retorted Sam ; “I’m afeerd the httle 
box must be chock full o’ your own as it is.’’ 

This speech was accompanied wuth such a very expressive lool 
at that particular portion of Mr Smangle’s attire, by the appear- 
ance of which the skill of laundresses m getting up gentlemen’s 
Imen is generally tested, that he was fam to turn upon his heel 
and, foi the present at any rate, to give up all design on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s purse and wardrobe. He accoidingly retired m dudgeon 
to the racket-ground, where he made a hght and wholesome break- 
fast on a couple of the cigars which had been purchased on the 
previous night. ’ 

Mr. Irvins, who was no smoker, and w'hose account for small 
articles of chandlery had also leached down to the bottom of the 
slate, and been “ carried over ” to the other side, remamed m 
bed, and, in his own words, “ took it out m sleep.’’ 

Alter breakfasting m a small closet attached to the cofiee- 
room, which bore the imposmg title of the Snuggery , the tem- 
porary inmate of which, m consideration of a small additional 
charge, had the unspeakable advantage of overhearmg all the 
conversation in the cofiee-room aforesaid , and after dispatchmg 
Mr. Weller on some necessary errands, Mr. Pickwick repaired tc 
the Lodge, to consult Mr. Boker concerning his future accommo- 
dation. 

“ Accommodation, eh ^ ” said that gentleman, consultmg a 
large book. “ Plenty of that, IMfc. Picl^ck Tour chummage 
ticket will be on twenty-seven, m the third.’’ 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Pibkmok. “ My what, did you say ^ ” 

“ Your chummage ticket," rephed Mr. Roker ; " you’re up tc 
that * ” 

“ Not qmte,” rephed Mr Pickvnck, with a smile. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Boker, " it’s as plam as Sahsbury. You’l! 
have a chummage ticket upon twenty-seven in the third, and 
them as IS m the room will be your chums ” 

“ Are there many of them ? ” mquired Mr. Pickwick, dubiously 

“ Three,” lephed Mr. Roker. 

Sir Pickwick coughed. 

“ One of ’em’s a parson,” said Mr. Roker, filling up a httic 
piece of paper as he spoke ; “ another’s a butcher.” 

“ Bh 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ A butcher,” repeated Mr. Roker, givmg the mb of his per 
a tap on the desk to cure it of a dismclmation to mark. “ Whal 
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a thoroagh-paced goer teased to be saie-lr ’ Toa rcm''mbcrTo^ 
ilartm, Keddy * " said Eoker, appealing to another mm in the 
lodge, "who was paring the mad ofi his shoes with a five-and-t wen’ •- 
blad^ pocket knife 

“ Z shoald think so,” rephed the party addressed, iriih a stro'' c 
emphasis on the personal prononn. 

“ Bless my dear eyes > ” said 3Ir. Eoker, shaking his head 
slowly from side to side, and gaang abstractedly oat of the 
grated wmdows before him, as if he were fondly rccaih"g some 
peaceful scene of his early yoath ; “ it seems bat yeste-day tha* 
he whopped the coal-heaver down Fox-andcr-thc-Hill by the 
wharf there I think I can see him now, a coming ap the P’ra-^d 
between the two street-keepers, a little sobered by the bruis.nc 
with a patch o’ winegar and brown paper over his right eyelid, 
and that ’ere lovely bulldog, as pinned the little boy nrterwards 
a following at his heels. hVhat a ram thing Time is, a’n't it, 
Keddy * ” 

The gentleman to whom these observations were addressed, 
who appeared of a tacitam and thoughtful cast, merely echoed 
the inquiry; Ibr. Eoker, shaking off the poct’c.al and gloomv 
tram of thought into which he had been betrayed descended to 
the common business of life, and resumed his pen 

Do you know what the third gentleman is 1 " inquired ilr. 
Pickwick, not very much gratified by this descnption of his future 
associates. 

" What is that Simpson, Kcddy ? ” said Sir. Eoker, taming 
to his companion. 

** What Simpson * ” said Keddy. 

“ Why him m twenty-seven in the third, that this gentleman V 
going to be chummed on.” 

“ Oh, him ’ ” rephed Keddy : " he’s nothing exactly. He 
a horse chaunter : he's a leg now ” 

“ Ah, so I thought," rejoined Mr. Eoker, clos>g the book 
and placmg the small piece of paper in Mr Pidarick's bands 
“ That’s the ticket, sir ” 

Very much perplexed by this summary disposition of his p"T- 
son, iir Pickwick walked back mto prison, revolving in his mird 
what he had better do Corivinccd, however, that before he took 
any other steps it would be advisable to see, and ho’d personal 
converse with, the three gentlemen with nhom it w'.s propo«'m 
to quarter him, he made the best of his way to the third Sight. 

After groping about in the gallery for some t’mc, attempting 
in the dun hglit to decipher the numbers on the different doors, 
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lie at length appealed to a potboy, -who happened to be pnrsiuDg 
his morning occupation of gleamng for pewter. 

“ Which IS twenty-seven, my good fellow 1 " said Mr. Picb 
wick. 

" Pive doors further onj" rephed the potboy. “ There's the 
likeness of a man being hung, and smoldng a pipe the while, 
outside the door." 

Gmded by thiS direction, Mir. Pickwick proceeded slowly along 
the gallery until he encountered the “ portrait of a gentleman," 
above described, upon whose countenance he tapped, with the ; 
knuckle of his fore-finger — gently at first, and then audibly. ■ 
After repeatmg this process 'several tunes without effect, he! 
ventured to opbn the door and peep in. 

There was only one man in the room, and he was leanmg out 
of uindow as far as he could without overbalancing hi^elf, j 
endeavouiing, with great perseverance, to spit upon the crown | 
of the hat of a personal friend on the parade below. As neithei | 
speakmg, coughmg, sneczmg, knockmg, nor any other ordinary | 
mode of attractmg attention, made this person aware of the 'i 
presence of a visitor, Mr. Pickwick, after some^ delay, stepped up \ 
to the window, and pulled him gently by the coat-tail. The ; 
mdmdual brought m his head and shoulders with great swiftness, 
and surveymg hir. Pickwick from head’ to foot, demanded m a 
surly tone what the — somethmg beginning with a capital H — he 
wanted. 

“ I beheve,” said Mr. Pickwick, consulting his ticket, " I 
beheve this is twenty-seven m^'the third ? " 

" Well 1 ” replied the gentleman. 

" I have come here m consequence of receivmg this bit of 
paper,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick. 

" Hand it over," said the gentleman. 

Mr. Pickwick comphed. 

“ I thinTr Roger might have chummed you somewhere else," 
said Mr. Simpson (for it was the leg), after a very discontented 
sort of a pause. 

Mr. Pickwick thought so also ; but, under aU the circumstances, 
he considered it a matter of sound pqhcy to be silent. 

Mr. Simpson mused for a few mofnents after this, and then, j 
thrustmg his head out of the wmdow, gave a shrill whistle, and \ 
pronounced some word aloud, several tunes What the word was, ' 
ilr. Pickwick could not distmguish ; but he rather inferred that 
it must be some mckname which distmgoi^ed Mr. Martm . from ' 
the fact of a great number of gentlemen on the ground below, ' 
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immediately proceeding to cry “ Butcher ! ” m mutation of the 
tone m which that useful class of society are wont, diumally, to 
make their presence known at area railings 
Subsequent occurrences confirmed the accuracy of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s impression ; for, in a few seconds, a gentleman, prema- 
turely broad for his years ; clothed m a profcss’onal blue jean 
fcocl^ and top-boots with circnlar toes ; entered the room nearly 
out of breath, closely followed by another gentleman in \cry 
shabby black, and a seal-skin cap. The latter gentleman, who 
fastened his coat all the way up to his chm by means of a pm 
and a button alternately, had a tciv coarse red face, and looked 
like a drunken chaplam ; which, mdecd, he was 
These two gentlemen havmg by turns perused Mr Pickwick’s 
billet, the one expressed his opinion that it was ' a ng,” and the 
other his conviction that it was “ a go ” Having recorded thou: 
feelings m these very mtelhgible terms, they looked at ilr. Pick- 
wick -and each other in awkward silence. 

'* It’s an aggravatmg tbmg, just as we got the beds so snug," 
said the chaplam, ioo^g at three dirty mattrasscs, each rolled 
up in a blanket : which occupied one comer of the room during 
the day, and formed a kmd of slab, on which were placed an old 
cracked basin, ewer, and soap-dish of common yellow earthen- 
ware, with a blue flower * " Very aggravatmg " 
ihr. Martm expressed the same opmion in rather stronger terms ; 
Mr. Simpson, after havmg let a >'anety of expletive adjectii ca 
loose upon society without any substantive to accompany them, 
tucked up his sleeves, and began to wash the greens for damtr. 

■RTiile this was going on, Mr. Pickwick had been eyemg the 
room, which was filthily dirty, and smelt mtolerably close There 
was no vestige of either carpet, curtain, or blind There was 
not even a closet in it Unquestionably there were but few 
things to put away, if there bad neen one ; but, however Ic.v 
in number, or small in individual amount, still, remnants of 
loaves and pieces of cheese, and damp towels, and scrags of meat, 
and articles of we.'iring apparel, and mutilated crockery, and 
bellows without nozzles, and toastmg-forks without prongs, do 
present somewhat of an uncomfortable appearance when they 
are scattered about the floor of a small apartment, which is the 
common sittmg and sleeping room of three idle men. 

“ I suppose this can bo manaced somehow," said the bntchcr, 
after a pretty long olence. “ What will you take*to go out 1 " 

“ I beg your pardon,” rephed ilr. Piclrwick. '* MTiat did 
you say ^ I hardly understand you ” 
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“ WTiat will you take to be paid out ? " said the butcher. 
“ The regular chummage is two-and-six. Will you take three 
bob 2 ” 

** — ^And a bender,” suggested the clerical gentleman. 

" Well, I don't noind that ; it's only twopence a-piece more," 
said Mr. Martm. 

“ What do you say, now ? We'll pay you out for thiee-and* 
sixpence a week Come • ’* 

“ And stand a gallon of beer down,” chimed in Mr. Simpson. 
“ There ' ” . . ’ 

“ And drink it on the spot,” said the chaplain. “ Now ! ” 

“ I really am so wholly ignorant of the rules of this place,” 
returned Me Pickwick, “ that I do not yet comprehend you. Can 
I live anywhere else 2 I thought I could not.” 

At this mquiry Mr. Martm looked, with a countenance of exces- 
sive surprise, at his two friends, and then each gentleman pointed 
with his right thumb over his left shoulder. This action, imper- 
fectly described in words by the very feeble term of ” o^r the 
left,” when performed by any number of ladies or gentlemen who 
are accustomed to act in unwon, has a very graceful and airy 
eSect; its exprestion is one of light and playful sarcasm. 

“ Can you 1 ” repeated Mr Martm, with a smile of pity. 

“ Well, if I knew as little of life as that. I’d eat my hat and 
swallow the buclde whole,” said the clerical gentleman. 

“ So would I,” added the sportmg one, solemnly. 

After this introductory preface, the three chums informed Mr. 
Pickwick, in a breath, that money was, in the Elect, just what 
money was out of it ; that it would mstantly procure him almost 
anything he desired ; and that, supposing he had it, and had no 
objection to spend it, if he only signified his wish to have a room 
to himself, he might take possession of one, furnished and fitted 
to boot, in half an hour’s time. 

With this, the parties separated, very much to their common 
satisfaction : hlr. Pickwick once more retracing his steps to the 
lodge : and the three companions adjoummg to the coffee-room, 
there to spend the five sluUings which the clerical gentleman had, 
with admirable prudence and foresight, borrowed of him for the 
purpose. 

“ I knowed it ! ” said Mr Boker, with a chuckle, when Mr. 
Pickwick stated the object with which he had returned. “ Didn’t 
I say so, Neddy ? ” 

The philosophical owner of the tmiversal penknife, growled an 
affirmative. 
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“ I knowed you'd vrant a room for yourself, bhss you ' ” si’d 
Mr. Eoker. “ Let me see. Tou'il vaut some fumittir You'll 
hire that of me, I suppose * That’s the reg’hr thing " 

“ With great pleasure," repbed Mr Picksnok 

" There a capital room up in the coSee-room P ght, that 
belongs to a Chancery prisoner," said Mr Eokcr “ It’ll s*a''d 
you in a pound a-vreek I suppose you don’t mind tint * ” 

“ Kot at all,” said Mr Pickinck. 

“ Just step there vith me," said Roker taking up his hat 
with great alacrity, "the matter’s settled m five mmut<s 
Lord 1 Y'hy didn’t you say at first that you vras willing to come 
down handsome * ” 

The matter was soon arranged, as the turnkey had foretold 
The Chancery prisoner had been there long enough to have lo^t 
friends, fortune, home, and happiness, and to ln\ e acquired the 
right of having a room to himself. As he laboured however, 
under the inconvenience of often wanting a morsel of bread, ho 
eagerly listened to itr. Pickwick’s proposal to rent the apartment, 
and readily covenanted and agre^ to yield him up the sole and 
imdistnrbed possession thereof, m consideration of the weekly pay- 
ment of twenty shillings ; from which fund he furthonnorc con- 
tracted to pay out any person or persons that might be chummed 
upon it 

Ab they struck the bargidn, Mr Pickwick surveyed him with 
a painful interest. He was a tall, gaunt, cadaverous man, m 
an old great-coat and shppets : with sunken chccls, and a restless, 
eager eye Boa bps were bloodless, and his bones .sharp and thm. 
God help him ' the iron teeth of confinement and pm ation had 
been slowly filing him down for twenty years. 

“ And where ■will you live meanwhile, sir ^ " said Sir. Pickwick, 
as he laid the amount of the first week’s rent, m advance, on the 
tottermg table 

The man gathered up the money with a trembling hand, and 
replied that he didn't kno'W yet ; be must go and see where he 
could move bis bed to. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, laymg bis band gently 
and compassionately on bis arm; “ I am afraid you "wili base 
to live m some noisy crowded place. Now, pray, conpder ibis 
room your o-wn when you want quiet, or when any of your friends 
come to see you.” 

" Fnends ! ” interposed the man, in a voice which rattled in 
bis throat “ K I lay dead at the bottom of the deepest mmo 
in the world ; tight screwed down and soldered in my coffin , rot- 
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ting in the dark and filthy ditch that drags its shme along, be* < 
neath the foundationB of this prison ; I could not be more for* < 

gotten or unheeded than I am here. I am a dead nmn ; dead ' 

to society, without the pity they bestow on those whose aonla 
have passed to judgment. Priends to see «ie / My God ! I 
have sunk, from the prime of life mto old age, in this place, and 
there is not one to raise his hand above my bed when I he dead 
upon it, and say, " It is a blessmg he is gone ' ’ ” 

The excitement, which had cast an unwonted light over the 
man's face, while he spoke, subsided as he concluded ; and, press- 
mg his withered hands together in a hasty and disordered manner, 
he shuffled from the room. 

“ Bides rather rusty,” said Mr. Roker, with a smile. “Ah' ; 
they're like the elephants. They feel it now and then, and it 
makes 'em wild ! ” 

Havmg made this deeply-sympathizmg remark, Mr. Roker , 
entered upon his arrangements with such expedition, that in a 
short time the room was furnished with a carpet, six chairs, a 
table, a sofa bedstead, a tea-kettle, and various small articles 
on hire, at the very reasonable* rate of seven-and-twenty shillmgs - 
and sixpence per week 

“ Now, is there anything more we can do for you ? ” mquured 
Mr. Roker, lookmg round with great satisfaction, and gaily chink- 
mg the first week's hire in bis closed fist. 

“ Why, yes," said Mr. Pickwick, who had been musmg deeply 
for some time. “ Are there any people here, who run on errands, 
and so forth 1 '' 

“ Outade, do you mean 1 ” inquired Mr Roker. 

“ Yes, I mean who are able to go outside. Not prisoners ” 

“ Yes, there is,” said Roker. " here's an unfortunate devil, 
who has got a friend on the poor side, that's glad to do anything of 
that sort. He's been xunnmg odd jobs, and that, for the last two 
months. Shall I send him ? ” 

“ If you please," rejomed Mr. Pickwick. “ Stay ; no The 
poor mde, you say ! I should like to see it. I'll go to him myself.” 

Gffle poor ade of a debtor's prison, is, as its name imports, that tj 
in which the most miserable and abject class of debtors are con- 'j 
fined. A prisoner havmg declared upon the poor ade, pays neither i 
rent nor chummage. His fees, upon entering and leavmg the gaol, j| 
are reduced in amount, and he becomes entitled to a share of some 
small quantities of food; to provide which, a few ohantable .j 
persons have, from time to time, left trifling legacies in their j 
wills Most of our readers will remember that, until within 1 
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-t a very fetr years past, there vras a land of iron cage in the vi)} 
of the Fleet Prison, nthin vrhich vras posted some man of Lnrgrr 
looks, vrho, from time to time, rattled a moncy-bor, and exclaimed 
e: in a monmM voice," Pray, remember the poor debtors ; pray, 
; remember the poor debtors ’* The receipts of this box, irbea 
j there vrete any, were divided among the poor prisoners , and 
the men on the poor side leheved each other in this dcgrr-.ing 
office 

'■ Although this custom has been shoiished, and tlie cage i? now 
.! boarded up, the miserable and destitute condition of thc«e unhappy 
2 persons remams the same We no longer suffer them to jjj ' ,1 
rt the prison gates to the chanty and compass’on of the passers 
by , but we still leave nnblottcd in tbe leaves of out statute 
V book, for the reverence and admiration of succeeding ages the 
]ust and wholesome law which declares that the sturdy felon shall 
be fed and clothed, and that the penniless debtor shall be left to die 
j of starvation and nakedness This is no fiction Xot a week 
passes over onr heads, but, in every one of oar prisons for debt, 
some of these men must inevitably expire in tbe slow agonies of 
want, 2 they were not relieved by their fellov, -prisoners. 

Turning these things in his mind, as he mounted the narrow 
staircase at the foot of which Roker had left him, Sir Picki’ick 
gradually worked himself to the boiling-over point ; and so 
excited was he with his reflections on this subject, that he had 
burst into the room to which he bad been directed, before he had 
any distinct recollection, either of the place in which he was, or 
of the object of his visit 

The general aspect of the room recalled lum to himself at once ; 
but he had no sooner cast his eyes on the figure of a man who was 
brooding over the dusty fire, than, letting ffis hat fall on the floor, 
he stood perfectly fixed, and immoveable, with astonislimcnt. 

Yes , in tattered garments, and without a coat ; bis common 
calico shirt, yellow and in rags , his hair hanging over his face ; 
his features changed with sufi!ering, and pinched with famine ; 
there sat Mr. Alfred Jmgle : his head resting on his hand, his 
eyes fixed upon the fire, and his uhole appearance denoting 
misery and dejection’ 

Near him, leaning listlessly against the wall, stood a strong- 
biiilt countryman, flicking with a worn-out hunting-whip the 
top-boot that adorned his right foot, his left being (for be 
dressed by easy stages) thnist into an old slipper. Horses, 
1 dogs, and drink, had brought him there, pell-mclL Ihctc was a 
i rnsty spur on the solitary boot winch he oecasionall'. icrked 
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into the empty air, at the same time giving the boot a smart n 
blow, and muttermg some of the soun^ by which a sportsman p 
encourages his horse. He was riding,* in imagination, some f 
desperate steeplechase at that moment, Poor wretch' He i 
never rode a match on the swiftest animal in his costly stud, with 
half the speed at which he had torn along the course that ended i 
m the Fleet 

On the opposite side of the room an old man was seated on a ■ i 
small wooden box, with his eyes rivetted on the floor, and his i 
face 'settled into an expression of the deepest and most hopeless 
despair. A young girl — ^his little grand-daughter — ^was hanging 
about him . endeavouring, with a thousand childish devices, 
to engage his attention , but the old man neither saw nor heard ; 
her. The voice that had been music to hun, and the eyes that 
had been light, fell coldly on his senses His limbs were shaking 
with disease, and the palsy had fastened on his mind 
There were two or three other men in the room, congregated 
m a little knot, and noisily talkmg among themselves There 
was a lean and haggard woman, too — ^a prisoner’s wife — ^ivho 
was watering, with great solicitude, the wretched stump of a 
dried-up, withered plant, which, it was plain to see, could never 
send forth a green leaf again ; — ^too true an emblem, perhaps, of 
the office she had come there to discharge. 

Such were the objects which presented themselves to Mr. 
Pickwick’s view, as he looked round him m amazement. The 
noise of some one stumbling hastily into the room, roused him. 
Tummg his eyes towards the door, they encountered the new 
comer , and in him, through his rags and dirt, he recognized the 
familiar features Mr Job Trotter. 

“ Mr Pickwdck * ” exclaimed Job aloud 

« Eh * ” said Jingle, startii^ from his seat. " life. 1 So 

it is — queer place — ^ange thing — serves me right — ^very.” 
Mr. Jingle thrust his hands into the place where his trousers : 
pockets used to be, and, dropping his chin upon his breast, sank ’ 
back into his chair. , 1 

Mr. Pickwick was affected ; the two men looked so very miser- | 
able. The sharp involuntary glance Jingle had cast at a small j 
piece of raw loin of mutton, which Job had brought in mth him, "i 
said more of their reduced state than two hours* explanation could j| 
have done. Mr Pickwick looked mildly at Jingle, and said . 

“ I should like to speak to you in private. Will you step out I' 
for an instant ? " • 

“ Certainly,” said Jingle, rising hastily. “ Can’t step far— 
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“ Here, sir,” repKed Job, presenting himself pn the staircase. 
We have described him, by-the-bye, as having deeply-sunkcai 
eyes, in the best of rimes. In his present state of want and dis ! 
tress, he looked as if those featnres had gone out of town slto< 
gether. 

“ Here, sir,” cned Job. 

“ Come here, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, trying to look stern, wit! 
four large tears running down his waistcoat. “ Take that, sir," 
Take what * In the ordinary acceptation of such language, 
it should have been a blow. As the world runs, it ought to have 
been a sound, hearty cufi ; for Me. Pickwick had been duped, 
deceived, and wronged by the destitute outcast who was now 
wholly m his power Must we tell the truth * It was sometbng 1 
from Mr. Pickwick’s waistcoat-pocket, which chinked as it was 
given into Job's hand, and the givmg of which, somehow or 
other imparted a sparkle to the eye, and a swelling to the heart, 
of our excellent old friend, as he hurried away. 

Sam had returned when Mr. Pickwick reached his own room, 
and was inspecring the arrangements that had been made for 
his comfort, with a kind of grim satisfaction which was very 
pleasant to look upon. Having a decided objection to his master’s 
being there at all, Mr Weller appeared to consider it a high 
moral duly not to appear too much pleased with anything that 
was done, said, suggested, or proposed. 

“ Well, Sam," said Mr Pickwick. 

" WeU, sir," reph'ed Mr. Weller. 

** Pretty comfortable now, eh, Sam ® ^ 

“ Pretty veU, sir,” responded Sam, looking round him in a 
dispara^ng manner. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Tupman and our other friends * ” 

Yes, I have seen ’em, sir, and they’re cornin’ to-morrow, and 
wos wery much surprised to hear they wam’t to come to-day,’ 
replied Sam. 

“ You have brought the things I wanted ® " 

Mr Weller in reply pointed to various packages which he had 
arranged, as neatly as he could, in a comer of the room. 

“ Very well, Sam,” said Mr Pickwick, after a little hesitation ; 
** listen to what I am going to say, Sam ’’ 

“ Oert’nly, sir,” rejoined Mr. Weller, “ fire away, sir ” 

“ I have felt from the first, Sam,” said Mr Pickwick, with much 
solemnity, “ that this is not the place to bring a young man to.” 
“ Nor an old ’un neither, sir,” observed Mr. Weller 
" You’re quite right, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick ; " but old 
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case may be, with little writing desks before them, constructei 
after the fasbon of those iised by the judges of the land, bamn« 
the Prench pohsh. There is a box of barristers on their righi 
hand ; there is an inclosure of insolvent debtors on their left, 
and there is an inclined plane of most especially dirty faces ii 
their front These gentlemen ate the Commissioners of th 
Insolvent Court, and the place in which they sit, is the Insolven 
Court itself 

It is, and has been, time out of mind, the remarkable fate o 
this Court to be, somehow or other, held and understood, by th 
general consent of all the destitute shabby-genteel people ii 
London, as their common resort, and place of daily refuge. I 
IS always full. The steams of beer and spirits perpetually asceni 
to the celling, and, being condensed by the heat, roll down th 
walls like ram ; there are more old smts of clothes in it at on 
time, than will be offered for sale in all Houndsditch in a twelve 
month ; more unwashed skins and grizzly beards than all th 
pumps and shaving-shops between Tyburn and Whitechapi 
could render decent, between sunrise and sunset. 

It must not be supposed that any of these people have th 
least shadow of business m, or the remotest connexion wit 
the place they so mdefatigably attend. If they had, it woul 
be no matter of surprise, and the singularity of the thmg woul 
cease. Some of them sleep during the greater part of the sitting 
others carry small portable dinners ivrapped in pocket-handkei 
chiefs or sticking out of their worn-out pockets, and munch an 
listen with equal relish ; but no one among them was ever know 
to have the slightest personal interest in any case that was eve 
brought forward. Whatever they do, there they sit from th 
first moment to the last. When it is heavy ramy weather, the 
all come in, wet through ; and at such times the vapours of tb 
Court are like those of a fungus-pit. 

A casual visitor might suppose this place to be a Temple ded 
cated to the Genius of Seedmess There is not a messenger c 
process-server attached to it, who wears a coat that was made fc 
him , not a tolerably fresh, or wholesome-lookmg man in the who! 
establishment, except a little white-headed apple-faced tipstaf 
and even he, hke an ill-conditioned cherry preserved in brandj 
seems to have artificially dried and mthered up into a state c 
preservation to which he can lay no natural claim The ver 
barristers’ wigs are ill-powdered, and their curls lack enspnes! 

But the attorneys, who sit at a large bare table below th 
Commissioners, are, after all, the greatest curiosities. The pre 
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■^/^essional establishment of the more opulent of these gentlemen, 
"If^sonsists of a blue bag and a boy .generally a vourh of the Jevrish 
2 ^ersuasion They hare no fixed offices, their legal bnsiners 
^eing transacted in the parlours of public-houses, or the yards of 
^prisons ; \rhithct they repair in crouds, and canvass for customers 
Rafter the manner of ommbns cads They are of a greasy and 
-'mildewed appearance ; and if they can bo said to have any vices 
at all, perhaps dnnking and cheating arc the most conspicnou's 
^ among them. Their residences arc usually on the outskirts of 
“ the Eules," chiefly lying within a circle of one mile from the 
obelisk in Bt George's Fields Their looks arc not prepossessing 
- and their manners are peculiar. 

‘ Mr, Solomon Pell, one of this learned body, ivus a fat flabby 
pale man, in a surtont which looked green one minute and broun 
?{ the next , with a velvet collar of the same cameleon tints Ills 
t forehead was narrow, his face wide, his head large, and his nc«e 
I all on one side, as if Jsature, indignant with the propcn«itie‘! she 
: observed m him in his birth bad ^ven it an angry tweak v\ inch 
it had never recovered Being short-ncckcd and asthmatic, 
houever, he respired principally through this feature , “^o, per- 
I haps, what it wanted in ornament, it made up in usefulness 
“ I'm sure to brmg him through it," said Mr. Pell 
“ Are you though ’ " replied the person to whom the assurance 
was pledged. 

“ Certain sure,” replied Pell ; ” but if he’d gone to any irregu- 
lar practitioner, mind you, I wouldn’t have answered for the 
consequences ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the other, with open mouth 
" No, that I wouldn’t,” said Mr Pell ; and be pursed up his 
lips, frowned, and shook his head mysteriously 
Now, the place where this discourse occurred, wa« the public- 
house ]ust opposite to the Insohent Court, and the pet'-on 
with whom it was held, was no other than the elder Mr. Weller, 
who had come there, to comfort and console a friend, whoso 
petition to be discharged under the act, w.as to be that day heard, 
and whose attorney be was at that moment consulting 
“ And vere is George t ” inquired the old gentleman 
Mr Pell ]erkcd his head in the direction of a back parlour : 
whither Mr Weller at once repairing, was immediately inreeted 
in the wannest and most flattering manner by some hali-doz^n 
of his professional brethren, in token of their gratification at kis 
arrival The insolvent geutlcinan, who had contract, d a spcci- 
lative but imprudent passion for horsing long stages, which had 
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led to his present embarrassments, looked erteemely well, and ' 
was soothing the excitement of his feelings -with shrimps and 
porter. 

The salutation between Mr. Weller and his friends was stnotly 
confined to the freemasonry of the craft ; consisting of a ]erkbg ^ 
round of the right wrist, and a tossing of the little &iger into the : 
air at the same time We once knew two famous coachmen 
(they are dead now, poor fellows) who were twins, and between 
whom an imaffected and devoted attachment existed. They 
passed each other on the Dover road, eveiy day, for twenty-font 
years, never exchanging any other greeting than this , and yet, 
when one died, the other pined away, and soon afterwards \ 
followed him ! ] 

“ Veil, George,” said Mr. Weller, senior, taking ofi his upper ' 
coat, and seating himself with his accustomed gravity. “ How 
is it ^ AU right behind, and full inside ? ” 

“ All right, old feller,” replied the embarrassed gentleman. 

“ Is the grey mare made over to anybody ? ” inquired Mr. 
Weller, anxiously. 

George nodded in the affirmative. 

” VeU, that’s aU right,” said Mir. Weller. “ Coach taken care, 
on, also 1 ” 

“ Con-signed in a safe quarter," replied George, wringing the 
heads off half-a-dozen shrimps, and swallowing them wthout 
any more ado. 

“ Weiy good, wery good,” said Mr. Weller. ” Always see to 
the drag ven you go down bill . Is the vay-bDl all clear and 
straight for’erd ? " 

“ The schedule, sm,” said Pell, guessing at Mr. Weller’s mean- 
ing, ” the schedule is as plain and satisfactory as pen and ink 
can make it” 

Mr. Weller nodded in a manner which bespoke his mward ap- 
proval of these arrangemenls ; and then, turning to Mr. Pell 
said, pointing to his faend George 

“ Ven do you take his cloths off ? ” 

“ Why,” reph'ed Mr Pell, “ he stands thmd on the opposed list, 
and I should think it would be his turn in about half an hour I 
told my clerk to come over and tell us when there was a chance.’ 

Mr. Weller surveyed the attorney from head to foot with great 
admiration, and said emphatically. 

“ And what’ll you take, sic ? " 

“ Why, really,” rephed Mr Pell, ” you’re very . Upon 

my word and honour. I’m not m the habit of It’s so very 


you 

T1 


itw 
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words ‘ My lord/ I said, * you flatter me ‘ PeU/ he said 1 
' * if I do, rm damned 

" Did he say that ^ " inquired Mr. Weller. ' 

“ He did," replied Pell. 

“ Veil, then," said Mr. Weller, " I say Parliament ought to ha’ ’ 
took It up ; and if he’d been a poor man, they would ha’ done it " , 
“ But, my dear friend," argued Mr. Pell, “ it was in confidence.” 

“ In what ? " said Mr. Weller. | 

“ In confidence." I 

“ Oh ' wery good,” replied Mr. Weller, after a little reflection. ] 
If he damned his-self in confidence, o' course that was another i 
thing." \ 

“ Of course it was,” said Mr Pell. “ The distinction’s obvious, > 
you will perceive.” ] 

” Alters the case entirely,” said Mr. Weller. “ Go on, sir.’’ 

/‘ No, I will not go on, sir," said Mr. Pell, in a low and serious 
tone ” You have reminded me, sir, that this conversation was 
private — ^private and confidential, gentlemen. Gentlemen, I am a 
professional man It may be that I am a good deal looked up to, 
in my profession — ^it may be that I am not. Most people know 
I say nothing Observations have already been made, m this 
room, injurious to the reputation of my noble friend. You will 
excuse me, gentlemen ; I was imprudent I feel that I have no 
right to mention this matter without his concurrence. Thank 
you, sir , thank you.” Thus delivering himself, Mr. Pell thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and, frowning grimly around, rattled 
three-hal^ence with temble determination 

This virtuous resolution had scarcely been formed, when the 
boy and the blue bag, who were inseparable compamons, rushed 
violently into the room, and said (at least the hoy did, for the 
blue bag took no part in the announcement) that the case was 
coming on directly. The intelhgence was no sooner received 
than the whole party hunied across the street, and began to fight 
tbeix way into Court — & preparatory ceremony, which has been cal- 
culated to occupy, in ordinary cases, from twenty-five minutes 
to thirty. 

Mr. Weller, being stout, cast himself at once into the crowd, 
with the desperate hope of ultimately turning u^ in some place 
which would suit him. Tlis success was not quite equal to his 
expectations ; for having neglected to take hw hat off, it was 
knocked over his eyes by some unseen person, upon whose toes 
he had ahghted with considerable force. Apparently, this in- 
dividual regretted liis impetuosity immediately afterwards ; 
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‘P-ifor, mattering an indistinct exclamation of surprise, he drageed 
the old man out into the hall, and, after a violent struggle^ re- 
leased his head and face. 

“ Samivel ! " exclaimed 3Ir. Weller, when he was thus cn- 
ahled to behold his rescuer 
Sam nodded 

- " You're a dutiful and affectionate I'ttle hov, you I'c ain’t 

you ^ " said Mr Weller, “ to come a bonnetin’ your father in bis 
old ^e * " 

2 “ few should I know who you wos * ” responded the ^on 

rj " Do you s’pose I wos to tell you by the wcigut o' your 

foot’” 

j .. “ Veil, that’s wery true, Sammy,” replied Mr Weller, mollifi'-d 

at once , “ but wot are you a doin’ on here ? Your go\ 'nor 
j can’t do no good here, Sammy. They uon’t pass that iu"“d ch 
L thev won’t pass it, Sammy.” And Sir Weller shook his head 
r with legal solemnity. 

f, “ Wot a perwerse old file it is ' ” exclaimed Sam, “ alvny« a 
1 goin’ on about werdicks and allcyfais, and that. Ulio said ar> - 
! thing about the werdick ’ ” 

; JIx Weller made no reply, but once more shook his head mo^t 
! learnedly. 

, “ Leave off rattlin’ that 'ere nob o* youtn, if you don’t want 

it to come off the springs altogether," said Sam impatientN 
] ” and behave reasonable I vent all the vay down to the Mark is 
o’ Granby, arter you, last mght.” 

“ Did you sec the Marchioness o’ Granby, Sammy ! ” inquircil 
Mr. Weller, with a sigh. 

" Yes, I did,” rephed Sam 
“ How wos the de.ar creetur a lookin’ ’ ” 

, " Wery queer,” said Sam “ I think she's a injurin’ hcr«elf 

i gradivally vith too much o' that 'ere pine-apple rum, .ard other 
, strong medicines o’ the same natur” 

“ You don’t mean that, Sammy ’ ” said the senior, c.arnc:>*h* 
“ I do, indeed,” replied the junior Mr Weller scircd In'! 
son’s hand, clasped it, and let it fall There uas an cxprc'^sion 
on his countenance in doing so — not of dismay or approhersion, 
but partakmg more of the sweet and gentle character of hope. 
A gleam of resignation, and even of cheerfulness, passed over 
his face too, as he slowly sa’d, " I am't qmte certain, Sammy , I 
, wouldn’t bkc to say I wos altogether positive, in case of any sub- 
sekent disappointment, but I rayther think, my boa , I raythcr 
think, that the shepherd’s got the liver complaint ’ ” 
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“ Does he look bad * ” inquired Sam. , 

“ He’s uncommon pale,” replied his father, ** 'cept about th® { 
nose, -vdch is redder than ever. His appetite is W17 so-ao, 
but he imbibes wunderful.” ’ ; , 

Some thoughts of the rum appeared to obtrude themselves ■ : 
on Mr. Weller’s mind, as he said this ; for he looked gloomy and ’* 
thoughtful ; but he very shortly recovered, as was testified by a ’ 
perfect alphabet of winks, in which he was only wont to mdulge i 
when particularly pleased. 

“ Veil, now,” said Sam, “ about my affair. Just open ihem 
ears 0’ yourn, and don’t say nothin' till I've done." With this 
brief preface, Sam related, as succinctly as he could, the last 
memorable conversation he had had with Mr. Pickwick. | 

, “ Stop there by himself, poor creetur ! ” exclaimed the elder I 

Mr. Weller, “ without nobody to take his part 1 It can’t be done, j 
Samivel, it can’t be done.” | 

“ O’ course it can’t,” asserted Sam : “ I know'd that, afore I t 
come.” 1 

“ Wy, they^l eat him up ahve, Sammy,” exclaimed Mr. Weller. | 
Sam nodded his concurrence in the opinion ’ 

“ He goes in rayther raw, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller meta- 
phorically, ” and he’ll come out, done so exceedin' brown, that 
his most familiar friends won’t know him. Koast pigeon’s nothin’ 
to it, Sammy.” 

Again Sam Weller nodded. 

“ It oughtn’t to be, Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, gravely. 

” It mustn’t be,” said Sam. ! 

“ Cert’nly not,” said Mr. Weller. 

“Yell now,” said Sam, “you’ve been a propheoyin’ away, 
wery fine, like a red-faced Nixon as the siqpenny books gives 
picters on.” 

“ Who wos he, Sammy ? ” inquired Mr Weller. 

“ Never mind who he was,” retorted Sam ; “ he warn’t a 
coachman ; that's enough for you." 

“ I know’d a ostler 0’ that name,” said Mr. Weller, musing. 

" It wam’t him,” said Sam. “ This here gen’l’m’n was a 
prophet.” ^ i 

“ Wot’s a prophet ? ” inquired Mr. Weller, lookmg sternly on 
his son. 

“ Wy, a man as tells whafs a goin’ to happen,” rephed Sam. 

“ I wish I’d know’d him, Sammy,” said M:. Weller. “ P’raps 
he might ha’ throw’d a small light on that ’ere Hver complaint ’ 
as we wos a speakin’ on, just now. Hows’ever, if he’s dead, and 
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ain’t left the faisness to nohodj, there's an end on it. Go on, 

^ Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, lath a sigh 

‘ Weil," said Sam, " you've beer, a piophccyin' avav, aiKmt 
TTOt’U happen to the gov’noi if he’s left alone Don't you see 
any vay o’ takin' care on him ’ ” 

“No, I don’t, Sammy,” said Sir. WcUer, with a rcfcctne 
visage. 

“ No vay at all ^ ” inquired Sam 

“No vay," said Sir. Weller, “unless” — and a gleam of wtclli- 
gence lighted up his countenance as he sunk Ins vo'cc to a wl.i«pcr, 
and applied his mouth to the eat of his oGspnng : “ unless it u 
gettmg hun out in a tum-up bedstead, unbeknown to the turn- 
keys, Sammy, or dressm’ him up lie a old ’ooman vith a groea 
wail ” 

Sam Weller received both of these suggestions with unexpected 
contempt, and again propounded his question. 

“ No,” said the old gentleman ; “ if ho von’t let you stop there, 
I see no vay at all It’s no thoroughfare, Sammy, no thorough- 
fare ’* 

“ Well, then. I’ll tell you wot it is," sa'd Sam, “ I'll trouble 
you for the loan of five-and-twenty pound ” 

“ Wot good 'uU that do 1 ” mquired Mr Weller. 

“ Never mind," replied Sam. “ P’raps you may ask for it, 
five minits artervards ; p’raps I may say I vou't pay, and cut 
up rough. You von’t thmk o’ arrestm' your own son lor the 
money, and senduv' him off to the Fleet, you, you unnat’rai 
wagabone 1 " 

At this reply of Sam’s, the father and son exchanged a com- 
plete code of telegraphic nods and gestures, after which, the 
elder Mr. Weller sat himself down on a stone step, and laughed 
till he was purple 

“ Wot a old image it is ! " exclaimed Sam, indignant at this 
loss of tune. “ WTiat arc you a settin' down there for, con-wertm' 
your face mto a street-door knocker, wen there’s so much to bo 
done Where’s the money ? " 

“ In the boot, Sammy, m the boot,’’ replied Mr. WcUet, com 
posing his features, " Hold my hat, Sammy." 

Having divested himself of tins incumbrance, Mr WcUei gave 
his body a sudden wrench to one side, and, by a dexterous twist, 
contrived to get his right hand into a most capacious pocket, 
from whence, after a great deal of pantmg and exertion, he extri- 
cated a pocket-book of the large octavo size, fastened by a huge 
leathern strap. From this ledger he drew forth a couple of whip- 
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lashes, three or four buckles, a httle sample-bag of com, and finally 
a small roll of very dirty bank-notes . from which he selected 
the required amount, which he handed over to Sam. 

“ And now, Sammy,” said the old gentleman, when the wbp. 
lashes, and the buckles, and the samples, had been all put bad, 
and the book once more deposited at the bottom of the samei 
pocket, " Now, Sammy, I know a gen’i'm'n here, as'U do the rest , 
o' the bisness for us, m no time — a limb o' the law, Sammy, ai I 
has got brams like the frogs, dispersed all over his body, and 
reachin’ to the wery tips of his fingers ; a friend of the Lord 
Chancellorship’s, Sammy, who’d only have to tell him -what he 
wanted, and he’d look you up for life, if that wos all ” \ 

” I say,” said Sam, “ none o’ that.” | 

“ None o’ wot 1 ” inquired Mr. Weller. 

“ Wy, none o’ them unconstitootional ways o’ doing it,” 1 
retorted Sam. “ The have-his-carcase, nest to the perpetual i 
motion, is von of the blessedest thmgs as wos ever made. I’ve 
read that 'ere in the newspapers, wery of’en.” 

** Well, wot’s that got to do vith it ? ” mquired Mr. Weller. 

” Just this here,” said Sam, “ that I’ll patronise the mwention, 
and go m, that vay. No visperm’s to the Chancellorship, I don't 
hke the notion. It mayn’t be altogether safe, vith reference to 
gettm’ out agm.” 

Deferring to his son’s feeling upon this point, Mr. Weller at 
once sought the erudite Solomon Pell, and acquamted him with 
his desire to issue a writ, mstantly, for the sum of twenty-five 
pounds, and costs of process ; to be executed without delay upon 
the body of one Samuel Weller ; the charges thereby mciirred, 
to be paid in advance to Solomon Pell. 

The attorney was in high glee, for the embarrassed coach- 
horser was ordered to be discharged forthvrath. He highly 
approved of Sam’s attachment to his master ; declared that it 
strongly remmded him of his own feehngs of devotion to hifl 
friend, the Chancellor ; and at once led the elder Mr. Weller down 
to the Temple, to swear the afihdavit of debt, which the boy, with 
the assistance of the blue bag, had drawn up on the spot. 

Meanwhile, Sam, havmg been formally mtroduced to the white* 
washed gentleman and his friends, as the offsprmg of Mr. Weller, 
of the Belle Savage, was treated with marked distinction, and 
mvited to regale himself with them m honour of the occasion ; 
an mvitation which he was by no means backward in acceptmg. 

The mirth of gentlemen of this class is of a grave and quiet 
character, usually ; but the present instance was one of pcouliai 
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festivity, and they relaxed in proportion. After some xa'lier 
■j*nunultuotis toasting of the Chief Commissioner ard 3Ir So’omo-i 
~ Pell, who had that day displayed such transcendent abjifcs a 
'^mottled-faced gentleman in a blue shawl proposed that somcbn-lr 
-should smg a song. The obvious suggestion was, that the mott 1: 1- 
Jfaced gentleman, being anxious for a song, should sing it him* "If , 
-but this the mottled-faced gentleman sturdily, and somcwh-it 
-ofiensively, declmed to do Upon which, as is not unusurl in 
STsuch cases, a rather angry colloquy ensued 
- “ Gentlemen,” said the coach-horscr, “ rather than disturb 
rthe harmony of this dchghtful occasion, perhaps 3Ir. Samuel 
' Weller will obhge the company ” 

“ Raly, gentlemen,” said Sam, " I'm not wery much in the 
habit o' smgm' without the mstrument ; but anythin' for a qmet 
: life, as the man said wen he took the sitivation at the lighthou*" ” 
j With this prelude, Sir. Samuel Weller burst at once into the 
following wild and beautiful legend, which, under the unprc«*ion 
that it is not generally known, we take the hberty of quoting. 
We would beg to call particular attention to the monosj liable 
: at tbc end of the second and fourth imcs, which not orlv cnehles 
the smger to take breath at those pouits, but greatly assists the 
metre. 

ROMAKCa 

I 

Bold Turpin mnee, on Hoan^Ioir Heith, 

His bold maro Bess bestrode — cr , 

Ven there bo seo’d tbo Bishop’s coich 
A coming along the road — cr. 

So ho gallops close to tlio orso’s legs. 

And bo claps his head ntbm. 

And tho Bishop says, “Sure as cccs is cegs. 

This hero’s tho bold Turpin 1 ” 

cnoFCS 

And tho Bishop says, “ Sure s-s eggs is eggs. 

This hero’s the bold Turpin I ” 

n 

Says Turpin, " Ton shall cat yonr words, 

With a satso of leaden bul let , ” 

So ho puts a pistol to his month. 

And bo fires it down hi* gnl let, 

Tiio coachman ho not hLm’ the job. 

Set off at a full gal lop. 

But Dick put a eoiiplo of balls n In* nob. 

And pcrwailed on him to stop 
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CHOBTTS {sarcaslxcally) \ 

, y 

But Diok put a couple of balls in bis nob, ^ 

And perwailed on him to stop. ' i 

I ’ 

" I maintain that that *ere song’s personal to the cloth,” said ' 
the mottled-faced gentleman, intermptmg it at this point. “ li ' 
demand the name o’ that coachman.” 

” Nobody know’d,” rephed Sam. " He hadn’t got his caid‘ 
m his pocket." 

“ I object to the introduction o’ pohtics," said the mottle-faced 
gentleman. ” I submit that, in the present company, that ’eie 
song’s political ; and, wot’s much the same, that it ain’t tme. 

I say that that coachman did not run away ; but that ho died 
game — game as pheasants , and I won’t hear nothm’ said to the 
contrairey.” ' 

As the mottled-faced gentleman spoke vdth great energy and | 
deternunation : and as the opmions of the company seemed 
divided on the subject • it threatened to give rise to fresh alter- - 
cation, when Mr. Weller and Mr. Pell most opportunely amved. , 

“ All right, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

“ The officer will be here at four o’clock,” said Mr. Peh. “ I 
suppose you won’t run away meanwhile, eh 1 Ha ! ha * ” 

” P’raps my cruel pa *ull relent afore then,” replied Sam, 
with a broad grm. 

“ Not I,” said the elder Mr. Weller. 

” Do,” said Sam. 

” Not on no account,” replied the inexorable creditor. 

” I’ll give bills for the amount, at sixpence a month,” said Sam. 

“ I won’t take ’em,” said Mr. Weller. 

” Ha, ha, ha ! very good, very good,” said Mr. Solomon Pell, 
who was makmg out his httle bill of costa ; ” a very amusmg 
incident mdeed 1 Benjamin, copy that.” And Mr. Pell smiled 
agam, as he called Mr. Weller’s attention to the amount. 

” Qffiank you, thank you,” said the professional gentleman, 
takmg up another of the greasy notes as Mr. Weller took it from 
the pocket-book. “ Three ten and one ten is five. Much obhged 
to you, Mr. Weller. Your son is a most deservmg young man, 
very much so mdeed, sir. It’s a very pleasant trait m a young 
man’s character, very much so,” added Mr. Pell, smilmg smoothly 
round, as he buttoned up the money. 

“ Wot a game it is I ’’said the elder Mr. Weller, with a chuckle. 
** A xeg’lar prodigy son ! ” 

“ Prodigal, prodigal son, sir,” suggested Mr. Pell, mildly. 
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** Is ever mind, six,” said ilr. "Weller, nth dignity. “I tro'^ 
'ot’s o’clock, sir Wen I don't. I'll ask you,' sir ” 

By the time the officer amvcd, Sara had made hira'clf so ex. 
remely popular, that the congregated gentlemen deterrainwl to 
se him to pnson m a body So, off they set *, the ph'.ntifT and 
efendant tvalking arm-in-arm , the officer in front , aiid eicht 
tout coachmen brmging np the rear. At Serjeants’ Irn Cof^'c. 
ouse the whole party halted to refresh and, the Icgi! ami 
lents bemg completed, the procession mo%'cd on agrn 
Some little commotion was occasioned in Fleet Street, by the 
leasantry of the eight gentlemen in the flank, vho pers-’icrcd 
1 walkmg four abreast; it was also found ncccES''Ty to l■-a^c 
he mottled-faccd gentleman behind, to fisht a ticket-port t, U 
emg arranged that his friends should call for him as they came 
ack. Nothmg but these httle mcidcnts occurred on the way. 
Vhen they reached the gate of the Fleet, the cavalcade, lak.ng 
he time from the plamtiff, gave three tremendous cheers for 
he defendant, and, after hainng shaken hands all round, frft him. 

Sam, havmg been formally delivered mto the warden's custody, 

0 the mtense astonishment of Eoker, and to the esndent emotion 
if even the phlegmatic Neddy, passed at once into the prison, 
calked straight to his master's room, and knocked at the door. 
“ Come in,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam appeared, pulled off his hat, and smiled. 

“Ah, Sam, my good lad'” said Mr, Pickwick, evidently 
[clighted to sec his humble friend again , “ I had no intention 
>f hurtmg your feelmgs yesterday, my faithful fellow, by wlnt 
! said Put down your hat, Sam, and let me erpiain my m'’ m- 
ng, a httle more at length ” 

Won't presently do, sir * ” mquircd S^m 
“ Certamly,” said Jlr. Pickwick , “ but \.hy not now ? ” 

“ I’d rajrther not now, sir," rejoined Sam 
“ Why 1 ” mquired ilr. Pickwick 
“ ’Cause — ” said Sara, hesitating 

“ Because of what ^ ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, alarmed at his 
[ollower's mamicr. " Speak out, Sam ” 

“ ’Cause,” rejomed Sam ; “ ’cause I’ve got a little bisnc«'‘ as I 
frant to do ” 

“ I\Tiat busmess ^ ” inquired Mr. Pickinck, surprised at Sam’s 
sonfused manner 

“ Nothm' particklcr, sir,” replied Sam 
“ Oh, if it's nothmg particular,” said Mr Pickwick, with n 
anile, “ yon can speak with me first ” 
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" I think I’d "better see arter it at once," said Sam, still hesi 
tatmg. 

, Mr. Pickwick looked amazed, but said nothmg. 

“ The fact is,” said Sam, stopping short. 

** Well ' ” said Mr. Pickmck. “ Speak out, Sam.” 

“ Why, the fact is,” said Sam, with a desperate effort, ” P’raps • 
I’d better see arter my bed afore I do anythm’ else ’’ 

“ Your bedJ" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, m astonishment i 
“ Yes, my bed, sir,” replied Sam. “ I’m a pns’ner. I was 
arrested, this here wery artemoon, for debt” 

" You arrested for debt I ’’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, sinking 
mto a chair. 

" Yes, for debt, sir," replied Sam. * And the man as puts | 
me in, ’uU never let me out, till you go yourself" ’ 

“ Bless my heart and soul ! ” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick. “ What 
do you mean ? " 

“ Wot I say, sir,” rejomed Sam. “ If it’s forty year to come, I ' 
shall be a pris’ner, and I’m very glad on it, and if it had been 
Newgate, it would ha* been just the same. Now the murder’s ; 
out, and, damme, there’s an end on it ! ” 

With these words, which he repeated with great emphasis 
and violence, Sam Weller dashed his hat upon the ground, in a 
most unusual state of excitement, and then, foldmg his arms, 
looked firmly and fixedly m his master’s face. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

TBEATS OV DIVEK8 LITTLE MATTBE8 WHICH OCCUEEED IH THE FLEET, 
AED OF MB WINKLE’S JIYSTERIOUS BBHAVIOUB , AND SHOWS HOW 
THE POOR CHANCERY PRISONER OBTAINED HIS RELEASE AT LAST 

Mr Pickwick felt a great deal too much touched by the warmth 
of Sam's attachment, to be able to exhibit any manifestation of 
anger or displeasure at the precipitate course he had adopted, 
in voluntarily consignmg himself to a debtors’ prison, for an 
indefinite period. The only pomt on which he persevered^ m 
demandmg any explanation, was, the name of Sam’s detaming 
creditor , but this Mr. WeUer as perseveringly withheld. 

" It am’t o’ no use, sir,” said Sam, agam and agam. ‘‘ He’s 
a ma-hdous, bad-disposed, vorldly-mmded, spiteful, wmdictive 
creetur, with a hard heart as there am’t no soft’nm’. As the 
wrrtuous clergyman remarked of the old gen’l’m’n with the dropsy, 
ven he said, that upon the whole he thought he’d rayther leave 
his property to his vife than build a chapel vith it" 

“ But consider, Sam," Mr Pickwick remonstrated, “ the sum 
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way he used to poke the fire in the vinter time, which wos a dc?d 
loss 0 * font-pence ha’penny a day : to say nothin' at all o' lie 
aggrawation o' seem' him do it. So uncommon grand with it 
too ! ‘ Post arter the next gen’rm’n,’ he sings out ev’ry day ven > 
he comes in. * See arter the Times, Thomas ; let me look at J 
the Mormn’ Herdd, wen it's out o’ hand ; don’t forget to bespeak ‘ 
the CJironide ; and just hrmg the ‘Tizer, vill you : ’ and then he’d ' 
set vith his eyes fixed on the clock, and rush out, just a quartei ’ 
of a mmit afore the time, to waylay the boy as wos a cornin’ b ' 
with the evenin' paper, wioh he’d read with sich mtense interest 
and persewerance as worked the other customers up to the very 
confines o’ desperation and insanity, 'specially one i-rascible old 
gen’l’m’n as the vaiter wos always obliged to keep a sharp eye 
on, at sich times, fear he should be tempted to commit some rash 
act with the oarvmg knife. Yell, sir, here he'd stop, occupyin' 
the best place for three hours, and never takin' nothm’ arter 
his dinner, but sleep, and then he'd go away to a coSee-house a 
few streets off, and have a small pqt o’ coffee and four crumpets, 
arter wich he'd wailr home to Kensington and go to bed. One 
night he wos took very lU ; sends for a doctor ; doctor comes in 
a green fly, with a kind o' Bobmson Crusoe set o' steps, as he 
could let down wen he got out, and pull up arter bun wen he 
got m, to perwent the necessity o' the coachman's gettm' down, 
and thereby undeceivm* the public by lettm' 'em see that it 
wos only a livery coat as he'd got on, and not the trousers to 
match. ' Wot’s the matter ? ' says the doctor. * Weiy ill,' 
says the patient. ‘ Wot have you been a eatin’ on ? ' says the 
doctor. ‘ Roast weal,' says the patient. ‘ Wot’s the last thing 
you dewoured ? ' says the doctor. * Crumpets,' says the patient. 
^ That’s it I ' says the doctor. ‘ I’ll send you a box of piUs directly, 
, and don't you never take no more of 'em,’ he says. ‘ No more o’ 
wot ? 'says the patient—* Pills 1 ' * No ; crumpets,' says the doctor. 

* Wy ? ' says the patient, starting up m bed ; * I've eat four 
crumpets ev’ry night for fifteen year, on prmoiple.* ‘ Well, 
then, you’d better leave ’em off, on prmoiple,' says the doctor. 

* Crumpets is wholesome, sir,' says the patient. * Crumpets is 
not wholesome, sir,’ says the doctor, wery fierce. * But they’re 
no cheap,' says tiie patient, cornin' down a httle, * and so wery 
fillm’ at the price.’ ‘ They’d he dear to you, at any price ; dear 
-if you woss paid to eat ’em,' says the doctor. * Pour crumpets 
a night,' he says, * vill do your business m six months ! ’ The 
patient looks bim full m the face, and turns it over in hb mind 
for a long time, and at last he says, * Are you sure o' that 'ere, 
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at the othei ; the apartment being illumined by the light oi t 
rush candle, and the cobbler’s pipe, which was glowmg beloi:: 
the table, like a red-hot coal. The conversation, brief as it 
predisposed Sir. Weller strongly m his landlord’s favour ; and' 
raising himself on his elbow he took a more lengthened survey ol; 
his appearance than he had yet had either time or inchnation to 
make. i 

He was a sallow man — all cobblers are; and had a strong 
bristly beard — all cobblers have. -His face was a queer, good-] 
tempered, crooked-featured piece of workmanship, ornamented! 
with a couple of eyes that must have worn a very joyous ex- j 
pression at one time, fox they sparlded yet. The man was sixty, 
by years, and Heaven knows how old by imprisonment, so that 
his having any look approachmg to nurth or contentment, was 
smgular enough. He was a little man, and, bemg half doubled 
up as he lay m bed, looked about as long as he ought to have 
been without his legs. He had a great red pipe m his mouth, 
and was smokmg, and starmg at the rush-light, m a state oi 
enviable placidity. 

“ Have you been here long ! *’ inquired Sam, breaking the 
silence which had lasted for some tune. 

“ Twelve year,” repUed the cobbler, biting the end of his pipe 
as he spoke. 

“ Contempt ? ” inquired Sam. 

The cobbler nodded. 

“ Well, then,” said Sam, with some sternness, " wot do you 
persevere m bem’ obstmit for, vastin’ your precious life away, 
m this here magnified pound ? Wy don’t you give m, and tell 
the Chancellorship that you’re wery sorry for makm’ his court 
contemptible, and you won’t do so no more ? ” 

The cobbler put his pipe m the comer of his mouth, while he 
smiled, and then brought it back to its old place agam ; but 
said nothing. 

“ Wy don’t you 1 ” said Sam, urgmg his question strenuously. 

" Ah,” said the cobbler, ” you don't quite understand these 
matters. What do you suppose rumed me, now 1 ” 

“ Wy,” said Sam, tnmrmng the rush-li^t, ** I s’pose the be* 
^nm’ wos, that you got mto debt, eh 1 ” 

“ Never owed a farden,” said the cobbler ; “ try agam.” 

“ Well, perhaps,” said Sam, ” you bought houses, wich is 
delicate English for goin’ mad : or took to buildm’, wich is a 
medical term for bem’ mcurable.” 

^ The cobbler shook his head and said, ” Try again.” 
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** You didii'’t go to lavr, I hope t '* said Srin, su^r cio'H 5 iv, 
“ Xevcr in my Idc," replied the cobbler. " The uc.'is, I uac 
ruined by ha%Tng money left me ” 

“ Come, come/' said Sam, " that von't do. I frish son c r.cK 
enemy'ud try to vork »iy destruction m that 'ere vay 1 d le* h’ni ’’ 

“ Oh, I dare say you don't believe it," said the cobnhr. unictlr 
smolang his pipe " I •srouldn't if I vras you : but it’s true {"'r 
aU that" 

“ How wos It * ’’ inquired Sam, half mduced to bcherc the 
fact akeady, by the look the cobbler gave him. 

“ Just this,” replied the cobbler ; " an old gcrtlcmnn iha* I 
worked for, down m the country, and a huniblo rclaSion of i.hosc 
I maixied — she's dead, God bless her, and thank linn for it ' — 
was seized with a fit and went ofi.” 

“ Where * ” mquurcd Sam, who was growmg sleepy after the 
numerous events of the day. 

“ How should I know where he went * " said the cobbler, 
speafcmg through his nose m an mtense enjoyment of his pip**, 
“ He went off dead ’’ 

“ Oh, that mdeed,'' said Sam " W“ell * " 

" liVeil," said the cobbler, “ he left five thousand pound behind 
him” 

"And wery gcn-tcel m him so to do/' sa»d Sam 
“ One of which," continued the cobbler, " he left to me, 'can* • 
I’d married his relation, you see 
“ Wery good/’ murmured Sam 

" And being surrounded by a great number of nieces .and nerv', 
as was always a quarrelling and fighting among themselves for 
the property, he makes mo his executor, and Icaacs the rest to 
me . m trust, to divide it among ’em as the will prowided," 

“ Wot do you mean by leaam' it on trust t " inquired Sam. 
waking up a httlc. “ If it am't ready money, were's the u,«-c on 
it«” 

“ It's a law term, that’s all,” said the cobbler 
" I don't thmk that," said Sam, shakmg his head. " There's 
very little trust at that shop Hows’ever, go on.” 

" W'^eU," said the cobbler ; " when I was gomg to take out a 
probate of the will, the nieces and nevys, who was daspcralely 
disappomted at not gettmg all the money, enters a caveat ag iinst 
It." 

What's that 1 " mguired Sam 

•* A legal instrument, which is as much as to say, it's no go," 
rephed the cobbler. 
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“ I see,” said Sam, “ a sort o£ "brother-m-law o’ the have-his- , 
carcase. Well.” 

“ But,” contmued the cobbler, “ finding that they couldn’t 
agree among themselves, and consequently couldn’t get up a 
case against the will, they withdrew the caveat, and I paid all 
the legacies. I’d hardly done it, when one nevy bnngs an action 
to set the will aside. The case comes on, some months after- 
wards, afore a deaf old gentleman, in a back room somewhere 
down by Paul’s Churchyard ; and arter four counsels had taken 
a day a-piece to bother bim regularly, he takes a week or two 
to consider, and read the evidence in six voUums, and then gives « 
his judgment that how the testator was not quite right in his 
head, and I must pay all the money back again, and all the costs 
I appealed ; the case come on before three or four very sleepy 
gentlemen, who had heard it all before m the other court, where 
they’re lawyers without work ; the only difference bemg, that, 
there, they’re called doctors, and in the other place delegates, 
if you understand that ; and they very dutifully confirmed the 
decision of the old gentleman below. After that, we went into 
Chancery, where we are still, and where I shall always be. My 
lawyers have had all my thousand pound long ago ; and what 
between the estate, as they call it, and the costs. I’m here for 
ten thousand, and shall stop here, till I die, mending shoes. 
Some gentlemen have talked of bringing it afore parhament, 
and I dare say would have done it, only they hadn't time to come 
to me, and I hadn’t power to go to them, and they got tired of 
my long letters, and dropped the busmess. And this is God’s 
truth, without one word of suppression or exaggeration, as fifty 
people, both m this place and out of it, very well know.” 

The cobbler paused to ascertam what effect his story had pro- 
duced on Sam , but findin g that he had dropped asleep, knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe, sighed, put it down, drew the bedclothes 
over his head, and went to sleep too. 

Mr Pickwick was sitting at breakfast, alone, next morning 
(Sam bemg busily engaged in the cobbler’s room, polishmg lus 
master’s shoes and brushmg the black gaiters) when there came 
a knock at the door, which, before Mr. Pickwick could crjr “ Come 
in ! ” was followed by .the appearance of a head of hair and a 
cotton-velvet cap, both of which articles of dress he had no diffi- 
culty in recognising as the personal property of Mr. Smangle 

“ How are you * ” said that worthy, accompanying the inquiry 
with a score or two of nods ; “ I say-^o you expect anybody this 
morning * Three men — devilish gentlemanly fdloMS — have been 
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asking after you dowustaiis, and knocking at cwit door 
the Hall flight , for v.hich they*\c been :/ost ht r 

up by the collegians that had the troub’e of op.'in^ Vm '' 

_ " Dear me ' Hott very foolish of them,” fall Mr. Pick - r\. 
rising " Yes ; I haac no doubt they are some fnendr v,Lo*’i I 
rather expected to sec, yesterday" 

“ Friends of yours ! ” exclaimed Smangle, seizing 3Ir Pir’-rick 
by the hand “Say no more Curse me, they're iT’-d'* of ni"' 
from this minute, and fnends of Mia ins's too Inf real i nt, 
gentlemanly, dog, iEvins’s, isn't he ’ ” said Smargk, vath giiat 
feeling. 

“ I kno-w so little of the gentleman,” said 3Ir. Pickvrick he- ta- 
ting, that I ” 

“ I know you do,” interposed Smanglc, clasping Mr Picl .T’ck 
by the shoulder. “ You shall know him better. You'll !)■> de- 
lighted with him That man, sir,” said Smangle, wit'i a sdenn 
countenance, “ has comic powers that would do honour to Drury 
Lane Theatre” 

“ Has he mdeed * ” said Mr Picbvick 

“ Ah, by Jove ho has ’ " replied Smanglc " l^c^r him ro m 
the four cats in the wheelbarrow — ^four di-tirct cats, o', I j '.tl„*‘ 
you my honour. Is ow you know that's iuferua’ clca cr < Da u’l , 
yon can't help lildng a man, when you see tnc«C! traits a* fsat biu 
He's only one fault — ^that little failing I mentioned to you, \o\ 
know.” 

As I^Ir Smanglc shook his head in a conCdcntial and tvmra'h'* 
ing manner at this juncture, Mr Piclrasickfclttbathc’-a’CTpcc -d 
to say something, so he said “Ah'” and looked rcs*des.'Iy at tlu 
door 

“ .kh 1 ” echoed "Mr. Smangle, with a iong-drawm ®iah " II- 'r 
delightful companv, that man is, sir. I don't knm. l-^tt'-r co-n- 
pany anywhere , but he has that one dm,' I'lck li th*' g>;i 
his grandfather, sir, was to rise before him tins ruuutc, he’d a ’ 
him for the loan of his acceptance on an eighth enricnrt 
stamp ” 

“ Dear me ’ " exclaimed Mr Pickwick 

“ Yes,” added Mr. Smangle . “ and if he’d the power of rt'-ing 
him again, he worJd, in two months and three days from tl i« fmi-, 
to renc.t the bill ’ ” 

" Those ate very rematkablc traits," said Mr P:^':* ick ; " I at 
I’m afraid that while wo are tallang here, tny fri-'ids inaj b* ir a 
state of great perplexity at not finduig CiC ’ 

“ I’ll show ’em the way,” said Smancl*'. rrat-ing fo- the door. 
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“ Good day I won't disturb yon while they’re here, you know. 
By-thc-bye ' ’ 

As Smangle pronounced the last three words, he stopped sud- 
denly, re-closcd the door which he had opened, and, waMng softly 
back to Mr Pickwick, stepped close up to him on tip-toe, and said 
in a very soft whisper . 

“ You couldn't make it convement to lend me half-a-crown 
till the latter end of next week, could you * " 

Mr Pickwick could scarcely forbear smiling, but managing to 
preserve his gravity, he drew forth the coin, and placed it in Mr 
Smangle's palm , upon which, that gentleman, with many nods 
and winks, implymg profound mystery, disappeared in quest of 
the three strangers, with whom he presently returned, and 
having coughed thrice, and nodded as many times, as an assurance 
■to Mr. Pickwick that he would not forget to pay, he shook hands 
all round, in an engaging manner, and at length took himself off 

“ My dear friends," said Mr Pickwick, shaking hands alternately 
with Mr Tupman, hlr Winkle, ‘and Mr. Snodgrass, who were the 
three ■visitors in question, “ I am deb'ghted to see you.” 

The trium-vnrate were much affected. Mr. Tupman shook his 
head deplonngly, Mr. Snodgrass drew forth his handkerchief, 
with undisgmsed emotion , and Mr. Winkle retired to the ■window 
And sniffed aloud. 

“ Momin', gen'l’m'n," said Sam, entering at the moment with 
-the shoes and gai'ters “ Avay 'vith melincholly, as the little boy 
said ven his school-missis died Velcome to the College, gen’l’m'n.” 

" This foolish fellow,” said Mr Pickwick, tapping Sam on the 
head as he knelt down to button up his master’s gaiters “ This 
foolish fellow has got himself arrested, in order "to be near me.” 

“ What • ” exclaimed the three friends. 

“ Yes, gen'l’m'n,” said Sam, “ I’m a — stand steady, sir, if you 
please — ^I’m a pris’ner, gen’I’m’n. Con-fined, as the lady said ” 

“ A prisoner I ” exclaimed Mr. Winkle, ■with unaccountable 
vehemence. 

“ Hallo, sir ! ” responded Sam, looking up. “ Wot’s the matter, 
sir « ” 

“ I had hoped, Sam, that ^nothing, nothing,” said Mr. 

Winkle precipitately. 

There was something so very abrupt and unsettled in Mr. 
Winkle’s manner, that Mr. Pickwick involuntarily looked at his 
•two friends, for an e:q>lanarion. 

” We don’t know,” said hlr. Tupman, answering this mute 
■appeal aloud. “ He has been much excited for two days past, 
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and his whole demeanour very unlike Ti hat it usurJlr is. W** Ic 'i'-, *1 
there must be something the matter, but he resolutely deri'^ it ” 

“ No, no," said Mr. ^\^nkle, colouring beneath Mr. Picl-w.et V 
gaze ; “ there is really nothing I assure you there i* no*!'...", 
my dear sir. It wili be necessary for me to leave town, f'^r a s'.ori 
time, on private business, and I had hoped to have pixi ailed unon 
you to allow Sam to accompany me." 

Mr. Pickwick looked more ^tomshed than before. 

“ I tbink," faltered Mr. Winkle, “ that Sam would have Ir. i 
no objection to do so ; but, of course, his being a prisoner 
renders it impossible So X must go alone." 

As Mr. Winkle said these words, Jlr. Piclrwick felt with some 
astomshment, that Sam's lingers were trembling at the pntt< a* 
if be were rather surprised or startled Sam loolcd up a* '1* 
Winkle, too, when he had fimshed speaking; and though the 
glance they exchanged was instantaneous, they B.’cmcd to under- 
stand each other. 

“ Do you know anything of this, Sam t " said M' Pickwirk. 
sharply. 

" No, I don’t sir," replied Mr. WcUct, beginning to button ilk 
ertraorinary assiduity. 

" Are you sure. Bam ^ ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Wy, sir,” responded Mr Weller ; " I’m sure so far, tint I've 
never heard anythin' on the subject afore this moment. If I mat'e 
any guess about it," added Sam, looking at Mr \VinUe, “ T 
haven’t got any right to say what it is, 'fear it should be a wtonr 
un” 

" I have no right to make any further inquiry into the private* 
affairs of a friend, however intimate a friend," said Mr Pickv id , 
after a short silence ; " at present let me merely say, tint I 
not understand this at all There. We have had qmte cnoush 
of the subject" 

Thus expressing himself, Mr. Pickwick led the conversation to 
different topics, and Mr Winkle gradually appeared more .at uase, 
though stni very fat from being completely so They had r.ll so 
much to converse about, that the morning very qmckly parv>''tl 
away ; and when, at three o’clock, Mr WcUcr produced upon the 
httle dining table, a roast leg of mutton and an enormous moat p'o, 
with sundry dishes of vegetables, and pots of porter, which ttood 
upon the chairs or the sofa-bedstead, or where tbev co aid, every- 
body felt disposed to do justice to the meal, notwithstanding tha* 
the meat had been purchased, and dressed, and the pic made, and 
baked, at the prison cookery hard by. 
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To these, succeeded a bottle or two of very good wine, for which 
a messenger was dispatched by Mr. Pickwick to the Horn Coffee- 
house, in Doctors* Commons. The bottle or two, indeed, might 
be more properly described as a bottle or six, for by the time it 
was drunk, and tea over, the bell began ’to ring for strangers to 
withdraw. 

But, if Mr. Winkle’s behaviour had been unaccountable in the 
morning, it became perfectly unearthly and solemn when, under 
the influence of his feelings, and his share of the bottle or six, he 
prepared to take leave of his friend. He lingered behind, until 
Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass had disappeared, and then fer- 
vently clenched Mr. Pickwick’s hand, with an expression of face 
in which deep and mighty resolve was fearfully blended with the 
very concentrated essence of gloom. 

Good night, my dear sir I ” said Mr. Winkle between his set 
teeth. 

“ Bless you, my dear fellow ! ” replied the warm-hearted Mr. 
Piclrwick, as he returned the pressure of his young friend’s hand. 

“ How then ! ” cried Mr. Tupman from the gallery. 

“ Yes, yes, directly,” replied Mr. Winkle. “ Good mght ! " 

” Good night,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

There was another good night, and another, and haff-a-dozen 
more after that, and still hir. Wi^e had fast hold of his friend’s 
hand, and was looking into hsj face with the same strange expres- 
sion. 

" Is anything the matter ? ” said Mr. Pickwick at last, when 
his arm was quite sore with shaking. 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“ Well then, good mght," said Mr. Pickwiok, attemptmg to 
disengage his hand. 

“ My friend, my benefactor, my honoured compamon,” mur- 
mured Mt- Winkle, catching at his wrist. “ Do not judge me 
harshly ; do not, when you hear that, driven to extremity by 
hopeless obstacles, I ” 

” Now then,” said Mr. Tupman, re-appearing at the door. 
" Are you coming, or are we to be locked in ^ ” 

“ Yes, yes, I am ready," replied Mr. Winkle. And with a 
violent effort he tore hunself away. 

As Mr. Pickwick was gazing down the passage after them in 
silent astonishment, Sam Weller appeared at the stair-head, and 
whispered for one moment in Mr. WinHe’s ear. 

“ Oh certainly, depend upon me,” said that gentleman aloud. 

“ Thankee, sir. You won’t forget, sir ? ” said Sam. 
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“ Of coTiiBe not,” replied Mr WinlJe 
“ 'Wisli jOTi luck, sir,” said Sam, tojciiin" h *3 haL ** I slou’ii 
; very mnch liked to ha’ joined you, sir ; but the gov’nor o' cDur^j 
is pairamount.” 

" It is very much to your credit that you remain h'’re,” fa'd 
! Mr Winkle. With these words they disappeared down the «*r r: 
i “ Very extraordinary,” said Mr Pickinck, goiep hack ir‘o hj 

* room, and seating himself at the table in a mi^i'-icg atutui" 

" UTiat can that young man be going to do 1 " 

He had sat ruminating about the matter for sdtic time, ■r-ea 
the voice of Boker, the turnkey, demanded r Let act he might 
come in. 

“ By all means,” said kb. Pickwick 
1 “ I've brought you a softer pillow, sir," said Rot cr, ” inst'".d of 

I the temporary one you had last nigtit” 

I " Thank you,” said Mr Pickwick. “ Wfll you take a gk"' of 

• wine ^ ” 

" You’re wery good, sir,” rophed kor Eokcr, accep'ing the 
I proficted glass “ Yours, sir ” 

I ” Thank you,” said Mr. Pickwick 

" I'm sorry to say that your landlord’s wery h-'d to*"!:].' 
said Eoker, setting down the glass, and insp'ctmg the hnirg of ' 
hat preparatory to putting it on agan 
“ MTiat' The Chmcerv prisoner^ ” cTcIiimcd Mr r'cl.wtoh 
“He won’t be s Chancery prisoner \ery loii^, ' r " repL i 
Eoker, turning his hat round, so as to get the maker’s name rignt 
side upwards, as he looked into it. 

“ You make my blood run cold," said Mr. Pick .rick. ” What 
do you mean 1 ” 

“ He’s been consumptive for a long time past,” aa’d Mr Ro* rr, 
" and he's taken wery bad in the breath to-niuht- The do-'^^r s-a i. 
sis mouths ago, that nothing but change of atr could ^aa e hi\' ” 

“ Great Heaven ' ” exclaimed ilr Pickwick , " h^'? this man 
been slowly murdered by the law for six months ' ” 

“ I don’t Imow about that,” replied Eoker, wc’ghing the hat 
by the brims in both hands. “ I suppose he'd have bi^n too'* ’he 
same, wherever he was. He went into the infirmary t nis mornii.g , 
the doctor says his strength is to be kept up as much as po'"*ibl'' ; 
and the warden's sent him v ine and broth and t*’at, from bis own 
house It’s not the warden's fault, you know, sir ” 

“ Of course not,” replied 3b Pickwick hastily. 

“ I’m afraid, however,” said Eoker, shaking bis head, “ t’i.at 
it’s all up with him I ofiered Xeddy t.vo '^ix p-'un’orths to one 
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upon it just now, but be wouldn’t take it, and quite nght.' 
Thankee, sir. Good night, sir” 

” Stay,” said Mr. Piok^ck earnestly. “ Where is this m* 
firmary * ” ' 

“ Just over where you slept, sir,” replied Roker. “ I’ll show , 
you, if you like to come ” Mr. Pickwick snatched up his hat u 
without speaking, and followed at once '| . 

The turnkey led the way in silence ; and gently raising the latch \ 
of the room-door, motioned Mr Pick^ck to enter. It was a large, ' ' 
bare, desolate room, with a number of stump bedsteads made of ' | 
iron : on one of which lay stretched, the shadow of a man . wan, ’ 
pale, and ghastly. Hia breathing was hard and thick, and he ' 
moaned painfully as it came and went. At the bedside, sat a short 
old man in a cobbler’s apron, who, by the aid of a pair of horn ' 
spectacles, was reading from the Bible aloud. It was the fortunate 
legatee. 

The sick man laid his hand upon his attendant’s arm, and 
motioned him to stop. He closed the book, and laid it on the 
bed. ' 

" Open the window,” said the sick man. 

He ^d so. The noise of carriages and carts, the rattle of wheels, 
the cries of men and boys, all the busy soundis of a mighty multi- 
tude instinct with life and occupation, blended into one deep mur- 
mur, floated into the room. Above the hoarse loud hum, arose, 
from time to time, a boisterous laugh ; or a scrap of some jinghng 
song, shouted forth, by one of the giddy crowd, would strike upon 
the ear, for an mstant, and then be lost amidst the roar of voices 
and the tramp of footsteps , the breaking of the billows of the 
restless sea of life, that rolled heavily on, without. Melancholy 
sounds to a quiet listener at any time ; how melancholy to the 
watcher by the bed of death ! 

“ There is no air here,” said the sick man faintly. ” The place 
pollutes it. It was fresh round about, when I walked there, 
years ago , but it grows hot and heavy in passmg these walls. 

I cannot breathe it” 

” We have breathed it together, for a long time,” said the old 
man ” Come, come.” 

There was a short silence, during which the two^ spectators 
approached the bed. The sick man drew a hand of his old fellow 
prisoner towards him, and pressmg it affectionately between both 
his own, retained it in his grasp. 

" I hope,” he gasped after a while : so faintly that they bent 
their ears close over the bed to catch the half-formed sounds his 
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pale bps gave vent to • “I hope my mc-c bil Jadr: •-?’ 1 .t 
^ mind my heavy punishment on earth Tvrrnty n • {'""d, 

'• twenty years in this hideous grave ' My hc-’^ ,c wl ‘’i "i*- 
child died, and I could not even lass him m his lit'lc c''“n 
_ loneliness since then, in all this noise and riot. Las bc^n *. ct Ct - 1- 
• ' ful May God forgive me • He has seen mv fol’tarv, L""'" 

) death" 

He folded his hands, and murmuring something more iVv'’ ,'i 
' not hear, fell into a sleep — only a sleep at first, for they c-v,\ 1 1 : i 
smile 

They whispered together for a little t'me, and the tu'nV''v. 

‘ stooping over the pillow, drew hastily bacL " He has g^t 1 
, discharge, by G — • " said the man' 

He had But he had grown so bkc death in life, that 0 -’v 
i knew not when he died 

I 

I CHAPTER XLV 

! DESCRIPTIVE OF AS AFTECTIVC INTFBrtEW Rrrwprv i'r,. 

WELLER tVD A FAMILY FAFTY ''li. PICEWICK ''evr® t TO' I- or 
f THE DlMIiCTIVE WORLD HP 1V1UIHT'!. tVD Rr«onES T'' MIX 
( WITH IT, IK rOTURE, AS LITTLE AS rOS'=ini’’ 

A FFW mornings after Ins incarceration, Jlr Snui''! WoPt, 
ha\ ing ananged his master’s room with all possible car-' and s . i 
him comfortablv seated over his books and papers, wn’ drew *0 
employ himself for an hoar or two to come, as he be"! could It 
was a fine mormng, and it occurred to Sam that a pint of port* r 
m the open air would lighten ius next quarter of an ! our or 'o, .ai 
well as any little amusement in which he cojid {ndn!g>\ 

Having arrived at tliis conclusion he betook hii''«''If to 
tap. Having purchased the beer, and obtained, iro-'ovcf, t’e 
day-but-one-beforc-yesterdaj ’s paw'T, he rcpawi’d to th'- itt’ - 
ground, and seating himself on a bench, proe''cdcd to onjov l.rn- 
scU in a very sedate and methodical manner 
First of all, he took a refreshing draught of tt>e b''‘'r r*"! t’ -'a 
he looked up at a window, and bestow.-d a PL'^ton'c wink o" a 
young lady who was peeling potatoes thereat Thea b'* op-a 1 
the paper, and folded it so as to cct the police reports o*.* > •‘",1' 

i and tms being a vexatious and difficult thing to do, wi.c'’ t'le- 

any wind stirring, he took another draught of tlic bi'T \.hea i •’ 
had accomplished it Then, he read two lines of tl e pap'"', c 1 
stopped short, to look at a couple of men w ho were fiai'l.nT a ca-'i-' 
at rackets, which being concluded, he cried out *' v cry goad ’’ in an 
approving manner, and looked round upon the spectator! to 
1 ascertain whether their sentiments coincided with his own T ns 
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involved the necessity of looking np at the vrindows also , and as j 
the young lady was still there, it was an act of common politeness ' \ 
to wink again, and to drink to her good health in dumb show, in , ' 1 
another draught of the beer, which Sam did , and ha vmg frowned ' ‘ ! 
hideously upon a small boy who had noted this latter proceeding * ' 
with open eyes, he threw one leg over the other, and, holding the 
newspaper in both hands, began to read in real earnest. | 

He had hardly composed himself into the needful state of ab- a 
straction, when he thought he heard his own name proclaimed in ; 
some distant passage. Nor was he mistaken, for it quickly passed ; 
from mouth to mouth, and in a few seconds the air teemed with | 
shouts of “ Weller ! *’ 

“ Here ’ ” roared Sam, in a stentorian voice. “ Wot’s the , 
matter ^ Who wants him ^ Has an express come to say that 
his country-house is a-fire ^ ” 

“ Somebody wants you in the hall,” said a man who was stand- 
ing by. 

“ Just mind that ’ere paper and the pot, old feller, will you ^ ” 
said Sam. “ I’m a cornin’. Blessed, Li they was a callin’ me to 
the bar, they couldn’t make more noise about it ’ ” 

Accompanying these words with a gentle rap on the head of the 
young gentleman before noticed, who, unconscious of his close 
vicinity to the person in request, was screaming “ Weller ' ” with 
all his might, Sam hastened across the groimd, and ran up the 
steps into the hall. Here, the first object that met his eyes was 
his beloved father sittmg on a bottom stair, with his hat in his 
h and, shoutmg out “ Weller • ” in his very loudest tone, at half- 
minute intervals. 

“ Wot are you a roarin’ at ^ ” said Sam impetuously, when the 
old gentleman had discharged himself of another shout ; “ maldn’ 
yourself so precious hot that you looks like a aggrawated glass- 
blower. Wot’s the matter ^ ' 

“ Aha ! ” replied the old gentleman, “ I began to be afeerdthat 
you’d gone for a walk round the Regency Park, Sammy.” 

“ Come,” said Sam, “ none o’ them taunts agin the wictm 
o’ avarice, and come off that ’ere step Wot are you a settin’ 
down there for ? I don’t live there ” 

“ I’ve got such a game for you, Sammy,” said the elder Mr. 
Weller, rising 

" Stop a minit,” said Sam, “ you’re all vite behmd.” 

“ That’s right, Sammy, rub it ofi,” said Mr. Weller, as his son 
dusted him. “ It might look personal here, if a man walked about 
with whitevash on his clothes, eh, Sammy ? ” 
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- As Mr. Weller exhibited in this place uneqj'rcc'!! •rrir'-T'' 
of an approaching fit of chnckbng, Sam int rr os.d t.-' '•p it * 

' ‘‘ ^eep quiet, do,*' said Sam,” " th'ro nc ver vo? such a c'd 

" picter-card bom. Wot are jon bastin’ '.-itb, ro" 1 " 

“ Sammv,” said Mr. Weller, iriping his for<'l 'cd, " I’r. 'i*' . ^ 
' that vun o' these days I shall lanch myself into a apr’cp'"xy. r.' 

boy.” “ ' . 

I “ Tell, then, yot do yon do it for * " sa d Sam “ No \ . r cl 
; haye you got to sav ? ” 

“ Tlio do yon think's come here with me, Sami\cl * ” «vd !'r. 

• Weller, drayring back a pace or tyo, pursing np his moat’', a’-d 
extending his eyebroys 

“ Pell ? ” said Sam 

* j Mr Weller shook his head, and his red ch'^ck eyoanded yith 

the laughter that yas endeavoaring to find a a cat 
1 “ Mottled-faced man, p'r'aps ^ ” suggested Sam 

Again Mr Weller shook Im head 

“ TTio then ^ ” asked Sam *- 

^ “Tour mother-in-lay,” said Mr Weller; and It yr® Icrly 
I he did say it, or his cheeks must incntably have crac‘ cd. ffra 
their most unnatural distension. 

“Tour mother-in-Iay, Sammy,” srd Mr Weller, "rad t*' 
red-nosed man, my bov , and the red-nos^d man Ho * I o ' 
ho’” 

With this Mr Weller launched into convuls'or® of lauci.t'T, 
yhile Sam regarded lum yith a broad grin gradur '’y o’.cr t -v "ci 
ing his yhole countenance. 

" They’ye come to hai c a little serious tall: yith you S- m sy * " 
said Mr Weller, yipmg his eyes " Don’t let out rot' in’ alf.-at 
the uimat’ral creditor, Sammy." 

“ Wot, don't they knoy ylo it is * ” inquired Sam 

“ Not a bit on it,” rcpl.cd his fa*hcr. 

“ Vere are they ^ ” said Sam, reciprocai.ng all the o'd g at’e- 
man’s grins 

“In the snuggery,” reioined Mr, V.'cl’cr, “Catch th’' re 
nosed man a goin' any ycrc but vcrcthc hquon is J not le, S".u i-, cl, 
not be. Ve'd a yery pleasant ride along the road from tt.c M a’k ® 
this momin’, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller, yben he felt hlmscU cqua' 
to the task of speakiagin anniticulate manner ^ I drove the oh’ 
piebald in tl at 'ere httle shay-cart as belonged to your mo; r- 
m-lay’s first yenter, into vich a bann-cL*’':r yos lifted It: 
the shepherd, and Im blest,” sa'd Mr Teller yitn a ' » 
of deep scorn “ I'm b’est if they didn't bri-u a po-tabh C l 
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o’ steps out into tlie road a front o’ our door, forlimxtogetiip> 

^ 7 * , 

“ You don’t mean that ? " said Sam. 

“ I do mean that, Sammy,” replied his father, “ and I vish yon ! i 
could ha’ seen how tight he held on by the sides wen he did get up, i 
as if he wos afeerd o’ being precipitayted down full six foot, and’*, 
dashed into a million o’ hatoms. He tumbled m at last, however, | 
and avay ve vent ; and I rayther think, I say I rayther think, 
Samivel, that he found his s^ a little jolted wen ve turned the 
comers ” 

“ Wot, I s’pose you happened to drive up agin a post or two 1 ” 
said Sam. 

“ I’m afeerd,” replied Mr. Weller, in a rapture of winks, “I’m 
afeerd I took van or two on ’em, Sammy ; be wos a flym’ out o’ 
the harm-cheer all the way.” 

Here the old gentleman shook his head from side to side, and was 
seized with a hoarse mternal rambling, accompanied with a violent 
swelling of the countenance, and a sudden increase in the breadth 
of all his features ; symptoms which alarmed his son not a 
little. 

“ Don’t be frightened, Sammy, don’t be frightened,” said the 
old gentleman, when, by dint of much stniggliag, and various 
convulsive stamps upon the ground, he had recovered his voice. 
“ It’s only a kind o’ quiet laugh as I’m a tryin’ to come, Sammy ” 

“ Well, if that’s wot it is,” said Sam, “ you’d better not try to 
come it agin. You’ll find it rayther a dangerous mwention.” 

“ Don’t you like it, Sammy ? ” inquired the old gentleman. 

“ Not at all,” replied Sam, 

“ Well,” said Mr. Weller, with the tears still runmng down his 
cheeks, “ it ’ud ha’ been a wery great accommodation to me if I 
could ha’ done it, and ’ud ha’ saved a good many vords atween 
your mother-in-law and me, sometimes , but I am afeerd you ’re 
right, Sammy • it’s too much in the appleplexy line — ^a deal too 
much, Samivel.” 

This conversation brought them to the door of the snuggery, 
into which Sam — ^pausing for an instant to look over his shoulder, 
and cast a sly leer at his respected progenitor, who was still 
giggling behind — ^at once led the way. ^ 

“ Mother-in-law,” said Sam, pohtely saluting the lady, “ wery 
much obliged to you for this here wisit. Shepherd, how air 
you ? ” 

“ Oh, Samuel ! ” said Mts Weller. “ This is dreadful.” 

“ Not a bit on it, mum,” replied Sam. “ Is it, shepherd ? ” 
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Iifr. Sisgg^bs raised his hands, and turned np hL? cvc« t.’i Uic 
whites — or rather the yellows — were alone vij<rle , bat rr.ide z~> 
reply m words. 

‘‘ Is this here gen’l'm’n tronbicd vith any pinifnl co*rr: : * " 
said Sam, looking to his mothcr-in-Iaw for cxp!a’'a*’on 
“ The good man is grieved to sec you here, Samuel," rt.rL’'i 
ilrs WeUer 

"Oh, that’s it, is it! ” said Sam. "I was afeerd, from br 
maimer, that he might ha' forgotten to take pepper vith t''';* Vre 
last cowcumbet he eat. Set down, sir, vc make no evtra c lara" 
for the settin' down, as the king remarked wen he blowed up b»<t 
ministers " 

“ Young man,” said 5fr Stiggins, ostentatiously, “ I fenr 
are not softened by mij/risonmcnt " 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” rephed Sam ; " wot wos you gracioi 
pleased to hobserve ^ ” 

" I apprehend, young man, that your nature is no eoftc’- fo* 
tlus chastening,” said Mr Stiggins, m a loud \o'ce 
“ Sir,” replied Sam, " you're wery Lind to w s,j I hop' luy 
natur is not a soft vun, sir. Wery much obliged to you lor } our 
good opinion, sir” 

At this point of the con\*crsation, a sound, ind'c-roi ' y 
approaching to a laugh, was heard to procctd from th<‘ cl .i- .u 
which the elder Mr Weller was seated , upon wlucb Mr^ W<llcr 
on a hasty consideration of all the circumstances of th*’ car. , 
considered it her bounden duty to become gridually hy^'crlc-al 
" Weller,” said Mrs W (the old gentleman was s a»ed ir a 
corner) , “ Weller • Como forth ” 

“ Wety much obleegcd to you, my dear,” replied Mr. Wclk r , 
“ but I’m quite comfortable vcrc I am ” 

Upon this, Mrs Weller burst into tc.ars. 

“ Wot ’s gone wrong, mum 1 ” said Sam. 

" Oh, Samuel ' ” replied Mrs Weller, " your father ma^'ca n-e 
wretclicd. Will nothmg do liim good ! ” 

“ Do you heat tlus here ^ ” said Sam. " Lady wants^to Imow 
Tether nothin' ’uU do you good." 

“ Wery much indebted to Mrs WcUct for her no-l’t*' inqainc', 
Sammy,” replied the old gentleman. “I think a p’pe \oidd 
^nefit me a good deal Could I be accommodated S'.*ii'’n' ^ " 
Here Mrs Weller let fall some more tea's, and Mr St'ggins 
groaned 

" Hallo ! Here’s this imfort'nate gcn’i'm’n took ill agin,” said 
Sam, looking round. “ Were do you feel rt now, sir 1 " 
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, “ In the same place, young man,” rejoined Mr. Stiggins : “ in , , 
the same place." 

“ Were may that be, six ® ” inquired Sam, with great outward ‘ ' 
simplicity. ! ; 

“ In the buzzim, young man,” replied Me. Stiggins, placing hia i * 
umbrella on his waistcoat. ’ i 

At this affecting reply, Mrs. Weller, being wholly unable to ' 
suppress her feelings, sobbed aloud, and stated her convictton ' 
that the red-nosed man was a saint ; whereupon Mr. Weller, senior, 1 
ventured to suggest, in an undertone, that he must be the repre- ’ j 
sentative of the unit^ parishes of Saint Simon Without, and Saint ! 
Walker Within. 

“ Pm afeerd, mum,” said Sam, “ that this here genTm’n, with | 
the twist in his countenance, feels rayther thirsty, with the 
melancholy spectacle afore him. Is it the case, mum ? ” 

The worthy lady looked at Mr. Stiggins for a reply; that 
gentleman, with many rollin g s of the eye, clenched his throat with 
his right hand, and mimicked the act of swallowmg to mtimate 
that he was athirst. 

" I am afraid, Samuel, that his feelings have made hhn so, in- 
deed,” said Mrs. Weller, mournfully. 

“ Wot’s your usual tap, sir ?” replied Sam. 

“ Oh, my dear young mend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, “ all taps is 
vamties ! ” 

“ Too true, too true, indeed," said Mrs. Weller, murmuring a 
groan, and shaking her head assentingly. 

“ Well,” said Sam, " I des-say they may be, sir ; but which is 
your partickler wanity. Vioh wamty do you like the flavour on, 
best, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear young friend,” replied Mr. Stiggins, “ I despise 
them all. If,” said hir. Stiggins, “ if there is any one of them 
less odious than another, it is the liquor called rum. Warm, my 
dear young fnend, with three lumps of sugar to the tumbler." 

“ Wery sorry to say, sir,” said Sam, “ that they don’t allow 
that particular wamty to be sold in t^ here establishment.” 

“ Oh, the hardness of heart of these inveterate men *” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Stiggins. “ Oh, the accursed cruelty of these inhuman 
persecutors ! ” 

With these words, Mr. Stiggins again cast up his eyes, and lapped 
his breast with his umbrella ; and it is but justice to the reverend 
gentleman to say, that his indignation appeared very real and 
unfeigned mdeed. 

After Mrs. Weller and the red-nosed gentleman had commented 
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on tliis iniuinsn Tisii^c in & vcrv forcible m'ln*’ 1 1 '■*-1 c^*'^ I % 
variety of pions and holy esccra’ on’ iri n.-* it'- » '-r' t'*' 
latter recommended a bottle of r^ort "■ic'’, r» i 

water, spic**, and sugar, as being grat''f.il to tb' '"im-.- i, a- I 
savouring less of vanity than many o'’ cr evnr'' i” 1= 1; "•’» 

accordmcly ordered to be prepared Pending i*? n* pa* 'on t' •' 
red-nosed man and Mrs Welltr loobcd a; the Llder an 1 cr ■'a* " d 

“ Well, Sammy," said that gentleman, " I Lo-^-' yo'^ ’! •> I vr*’* 
spirits rose by tins here hvely ttisif Wery cheerf'i! a*' 1 i’ Uf* ■•■nn* 
conwersation, ain’t it, Sammv ’ ” 

“ You’re a reprobate,” rephed Sam and Id'^ir' vo i Vj 
address no more o’ them ungr'eeful re,n“rL’ *•> r”” 

So far from being edified by tlus \ery pnip"’* r^'j v t'lc r'd-**- 
3Ir Weller at once relapsed into a broad ern ; anil’ ’ i” noral ’ "• 
conduct causing the lady and Mr to c^o' ^ t'* '* > an ^ a* i 

rock themselves to and fro on their tnair- m a t*ouV!' I man- * 
he furthermore indulged m sea era! acts of pai.t^mime i*'‘’r m - 
of a desire to pummel and arong the nose of tl*' nfor* 'u'd Si'*. 
the performance of arhlch, appeared to a'Tord iuia great n r'al 
relief. The old gentleman very nanouly escaped det* ct on 1 1 
one instance; for Jlr Stiggms happening to C've a «*ar: on 'b 
arrival of the negus, brought h’sh"ad in sma*' co*'‘a't a-*! th 
clenched fist anth avhich Mr 'Weller Lad been dc'cnhlrg i''ia* r**,. 
fireworks in the air, avithin two inches of h.s ear, fn* 
minntes. 

** Wot are you a reachin’ out your hand for the tnniV.or in th^t 
’ere sawage way for * ” said Sam, wit’'’ g-cat prompt it”'i ' ” Don't 
you see you'a*c hit the gen'I'm'n * " 

“ I didn’t go to do it, Sammy,” said Mr Weller, in 'ome dv.grc-' 
abashed by the very unexpected occurrence of th'’ me' lent 
“ Try an in'ard apphcation, ’ r,” sa’d Sam, a« f'*' rod-no^ i 
gentleman rubbed his head aaith a rueful an*age *' Wot do ao ; 
think o’ that, for a go o’ aaan»ty avann sir * ” 

^Ir. Stiggins m^dc no aerbal an’aae*, but his manner en 
prcssia*e. He tasted the contents of the da-"- v^ltcb Sam ’'ad 
placed in lus Laid , put his umbrella on the Poor, acd ta’t''d i' 
again* passing lus baud plac’dly acro” his s nmach tw.c or 
thrice; he then drank the a\ ho’e at ab’-oa’’i and 5macln’’a ! i’ 
lips, held out the tumbler for more 
KorwasMrs Weller b"hind-hard m dome to the compod- 
tion. The good lady began by prote^'inc: t’ at s’''c co ildn t 'nuc’i a 
drop — then took a small drop — ^*h''n a large drop— tV'^n a C'C” 
manv drops; and her feehngs bring of thr nature of ”’l- 

I'l 
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stances which are p&werfully affected by the application of strong 
waters, she dropped a tear with every drop of negus, and so got 
on, melting the feelings down, until at length she had arrived 
at a very pathetic and decent pitch of misery. 

The elder hir. Weller observed these signs and tokens with 
many manifestations of disgust, and when, after a second ]ug 
of the same, Mr. Stiggms began to sigh m a dismal manner, he 
plainly evinced his isapprobation of the whole proceedmgs, by 
sundry incoherent rambhngs of speech, among which frequent 
angry repetitions of the word “ gammon ” were alone distingmsh- 
able to the ear. 

“ rU tell you lyot it is, Samivel, my boy,” whispered the old 
gentleman into his son’s ear, after a long and stea^ast contem- 
plation of his lady and hlr. Stiggms , “ I think there must be 
somethin’ wrong m your mother-in-laVs inside, as veil as m that 
o’ the red-nosed man ” 

" Wot do you mean ^ ” said Sam 

“ I mean this here, Sammy,” replied the old gentleman, “ that 
wot they drink, don’t seem no nourishment to e’m ; it all turns to 
warm water, and comes a’ pourin’ out o' their eyes. 'Pend upon 
it, Sammy, it’s a constitootional infirmity." 

Mr. Weller delivered this scientific opinion with many confirma- 
tory frowns and nods ; which, Sirs Weller remarkmg, and con- 
cluding that they bore some disparaging reference either to herself 
or to Mr. Stiggms, or to both, was on the point of becoming infi- 
nitely worse, when Mr. Stiggins, getting on his legs as well as he 
could, proceeded to deliver an edifying discourse for the benefit 
of the company, but more especially of Mr Samuel, whom he 
adjured in moving terms to be upon his guard in that sink of 
iniquity mto which he was cast ; to abstam from all hypocrisy 
and pnde of heart , and to take in all thmgs exact pattern 
and copy by him (Stiggins), in which case he might calculate on 
arriving, sooner or later at the comfortable conclusion, that, hke 
him, he was a most estimable and blameless character, and that 
all acquaintance and friends were hopelessly abandoned and 
profligate wretches. Which consideration, he said, could not 
but afford him the hveliest satisfaction. 

He furthermore conjured him to avoid, above all things, the vice 
of mtoxication, which he likened xmto the filthy habits of swme ; 
and to those poisonous and baleful drugs which being chewed in' 
the mouth, are said to filch away the memory. At this point of 
to discourse, the reverend and red-nosed gentleman became 
singularly incoherent, and staggering to and fro in the excitement 
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of his eloquence, -was fain to catch at the back of a chair t '> pr c 
his peipendicidar 

Mr Stiggins did not desire hts h''arcr' to K' upon t]i> i* r «’<1 
against those false prophets and wretched moc’> cr-of r lizi 1 1 n, 
without sense to cvpound its first doctrine,- or lif'arii- to f* 
first pnnciples, are more dangerous incmbLi? of o , 'v il m !’"• 
common criminal, imposing, as they n<'ce:' ml . do uoii it 
■ weakest and worst informed, casting «cf>m and coni on . h .t 
should he held most sacred, and hnnmng into piriid •’!'? > ”>• 
large bodies of virtuous and well-conducted p''rr-jn5 of in mi • t- 
cellent sects and persuasions But a« h<' leant over 0'<' In i.f 
the chair for a considerable time, and closing one me. wir’ el a 
good deal with the other, it is presumed that he thought .a!! • 
but kept it to himself 

Dunng the dehverj* of the oration, Mr< Weller ^obl<’d an I 
■nept at the end of the paragraphs wh'Ie f^ani -itting iro-- 
legged on a chair and resting his arms on fh*’ top-nn' r. n-b 1 
the speaker witli great suavitvand hlandne^s of demean'*.)* o-, \- 
Eionallv bestowing a look of recognition on t lie old gentlcm »n nl o 
was delighted at tlie beginning, and went to sleep abo it hali-t it 

“ Brajwo ; very prettv'” said F.im , when (he nal <i 
man, having fimshed.pulled his worn glotes on tUcrebvthni • 
his, fingers through the broken tops till the kuucl les avere di ch* •' 1 
to anew “ Wery pretty ” 

" I hope it may do you good, Samuel " said Mr^* Weller ^ol . 

“ I think it anil, mum,” replied Sam 

“ I aansh I could hope that it aaould do jour father rood ” - , i 
Mrs ‘Weller 

" Thankee,. my dear,” said Mr Weller ''•nior ” 1 Io>t di 
find a'ourself nrtcr it mv loac^ ” 

“ Scoffer ! ” exclaimed Mrs Weller 

“Benighted man!” said the rcacrend Mr Stiggins 

“ If I don't get no better light than that 'ore nvionshinoo'To irn, 
mv worthj’crcctur,” said the elder Mr Weller," it s werv hi < l\ 

I shall contincj* to be a night coach til! I'm took oa t h*'* road 
gether. Noav* Mrs Weller if tbepiebild stand* at Itavrv iiii'c*'i 
longer, he'll stand at nothin’ a* aac go back, and p’rap'^ ^ha* 'ere 
barm cheer 'ull be tipjicd over into some hedge or another '’it*» 
the shepherd in lU ’ 

At this supposition, the rca*erend Mr Stiggins, in eaideat tor- 
sternation, gathered up his hat and umbr’lla and pro no M rn 
immediate departure, to which Mr-* Weller a'sMi'ed .S m 
walked with them to the lodge-gate and took a dulif il b r-e. 
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“A-do, Samivel,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Wot’s a-do * ” inquired Sammy. 

" Well, good-bye, then,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Oh, that’s wot you’re a aimin’ at, is it * ” said Sam. " Good- 
bye » ” 

“ Sammy,” whispered Mr Weller, looking cautiously round , 
" my duty to your gov’ner, and tell him if he thinks better o’ this 
here bis’ness, to commoonicate vith me. Me and a cab’net-makei 
has dewised a plan for gettm’ him out. A planner, Samivel, a 
planner * ” said Mr. Weller, striking his son on the chest with the 
back of his hand, and falling back a step or two. 

“ Wot do you mean * ” said Sam 

“ A planner forty, Samivel,” rejoined Mr. Weller, in a still 
more mysterious maimer, “ as he can have on hire , vun as von’t 
play, Sammy” 

“ And wot ’ud be the good o’ that * ” said Sam. 

“ Let him send to my friend, the cab’net-maker, to fetch it 
back Sammy,” replied Mr Weller. “ Are you awake, now ^ ” 

“ No,” rejoined Sam n 

” There ain’t no vurks in it,” whispered his father. “ It’ull 
hold him easy, vith his hat and shoes on, and breathe through the 
legs, vich is holler. Have a passage ready taken for ’Merriker. 
The ’Memkin gov’ment will never give him up, ven they find as 
he’s got money to spend, Sammy Let the gov’ner stop there, 
till they find as he’s got money to spend, Sammy. Let the gov’ner 
stop there, till Mrs Bardell’s dead, or Mr Dodson and Fogg's hung 
{wich last ewent I thinlc is the most likely to happen first, Sammy), 
and then let him come back and wnte a book about the ’Memkina 
as’ll pay all his expenses and more, if he blows ’em up enough.” 

Mr. Weller delivered this hurried abstract of his plot with great 
vehemence of whisper , then, as if fearful of weakemng the effect 
of the tremendous communication, by any further dialogue, he 
gave the coachman’s salute, and vanished 

Sam had scarcely recovered his usual composure of countenance, 
which had been greatly disturbed by the secret communication of 
his respected relative, when Mr Pickwick accosted him. 

“ Sam,” said that gentleman 
&x,” rephed Mr Weller. 

“ I am gomg for a walk round the prison, and I wish you to 
attend me. I see a prisoner we know coming this way, Sam,” said 
Mr Pickwick, smihng 

“ Wich, sir * ” inquired Mr. Weller , “ the gen’l’m’n vith the 
head o’ hair, or the interestin’ captive in the stockm’s 1 ” 
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Neither,” rejoined ilr PiCKwicV “ IT,' .1 ’r Ir - : -I 
yours, Sam.” 

” 0' mine, sir t ” c\c!aimed Mr Wri <•-. 

” YourecoIIi-c^thcgonrlemanMrv vv'’], r< .hi*), 'r 
Mr. Pickvnck, ‘ or clsj voa are more uum : L n of v'ar >> i "> 
quamtances than I think } oa are. Hu=h ’ coi a •. o*:i, S . . a : 
a 3 } liable Here he is ” 

As ilr Pickvnck spoke. Jingle wail '■(iuj) lIcl>o m!' 
able than before, bcmg clad in a naU-worn sui'. 0: clo.n ' ■■ . 
with Mr. Pickwick’s assistance, had b.'ca r It’a-- afran t y ;• 
broker's He wore clean linen too, and lad h.I i,s h.r c..! 
He was very pale and thin, ho.vcvcr , and as » e c'lji*. ^lo- Iv up. 
leaning on a s.ick, it was easy to see that he 1 -<i rod ' \ 

from illness and want, and was still wri w<.i'. He toe' oj i 
hat as Mr Pickw-ck saluted luin, and siomrd tnuck nan‘ 1 'i n- . 
abashed at sight of Sam iVcllet 

Following close at his heels, came ilr. Job Tro ter, in v • c-, >- 
logue of whose Tices, want of faith and a't.vlnn-'nt to < ■= c< •■ut »n- 
lon, could at all events lind no place He was >,">1 i a * 
squalid, but his face was not quite so hollow as on !"n ir * ir ' • 
mg with Mr Pickwick, a few days before .Vs he i‘>i’ of i 
hat to our benevolent old fricnd, he murmur, d so ..e b'’.!'! 1 
expressions of gratitude, and muuired souethiug a'l-vj, 1 ..r g 
been saved from starving 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Pickwick, impatiently interrupt rg hm 
‘ you can follow with Sam I wr ml to speak to you, Mr Jirg*'* 
C.in you walk w ithout his a~m * " 

“ Certainly, sir — all ready — not too fa«i — kgs 'naky — : vi 
queer — ^round and round — c-arthaanky sort of fiehrg — -.try" 

“Here, give me your arm,’ said Mr Pic’' ic . 

“No, no,” replied Jingle, “won’t ladc d — r.ither .'"ol 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Pickwick , “ lean upon me, I d.. ’ re, 
sir ” 

Seeing that he was confosed and ngitatcvl, r.n<i unc'ri vn .vl i: 
to do, Mr Pickwick cuttho maaer s lori b;. dr i . in^ t ' >'r. ,.'1 se 1 
stroller’s arm tnrough bis, and leading lum a.^fiv, i ‘ >101 ne 
a ..other word about it 

Durmg the wnolc of this time, the count ennve of V'. 5 . 

i\ dlcrhr-dcxhibit:dancxprt?tMoa of th>e r'O't o, r.. ' munu . 1 

pbsorbingastonisiimcat tral th*' in iginafonca \ p >- 'av Vft' r 
looking from Job to Jingle, and fram ,liej.!c to Jo 1 in proto. <i 
fc'.Lnce lie sofily cjaculat*d the .\ord', Wc’’, I o*". d.. ntui ’ 

Vt iiiuh he repc.vted .it least r. <ci~e < f timi-' af. r amen « xertiou. 
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he appeared wholly bereft of speech, and again cast his eyes, first 
upon the one and then upon the other, in mute pei^lexity and ' i 
bewilderment. 

“ How, Sam ' ” said Mr Pickwick, looking hack 

“ Pm a cornin’, sir,” rephed Mr. Weller, mechanically following 
his master , and stiU he lifted not his eyes from Mr, Job Trotter, il 
who walked at his side, m silence. I 

Job kept his eyes fixed on the ground for some time. Sam, with 1 
his glued to Job’s countenance, ran up against the people who 
were walkmg about, and fell over little children, and stumbled , 
against steps and raihngs, without appearmg at all sensible of it, 
until Job, lookmg stealtMy up, said : 

“ How do you do, Mr. Weller ? ” 

“ It ^s him ' ” exclaimed Sam : and having established Job’s 
identity beyond all doubt, he smote his leg, and vented his feehngs 
in a long shnll whistle. 

“ Things has altered with me, sir,” said Job. 

“ I should think they had,” exclaimed Mr Weller, surveying 
his companion’s rags with imdisguised wonder “ This is rayther 
a change for the worse, Mr. Trotter, as thegen’l’m’n said, wen he 
got two doubtful shiUm’s and sixpenn’orth o’ pocket pieces lor a 
good half-crown” 

“ It is, indeed,” rephed Job, shaking his head “ There is no 
deception now, Mr. Weller. Tears,” said Job, with a look of mo- 
mentary slyness, “ tears are not the only proofs of distress, nor 
the best ones” 

“ No, they am’t,” rephed Sam, expressively. 

“ They may be put on, Mi. Weller,” said Job. 

“ I know they may,” said Sam ; “ some people, mdeed, has 
’em always ready laid on, and can pull out the plug wenever 
they likes ” 

“ Yes,” replied Job ; “ but these sort of things are not so easily 
counterfeited, Mr Weller, and it is a more painful process to get 
them up ” As he spoke, he pomted to his sallow sunken cheeks, 
and, drawing up his coat sleeves, disclosed an arm which looked 
as if the bone could be broken at a touch so sharp and brittle 
did it appear, beneath its thin covering of flesh 

“ Wot have you been a dom’ to yourself ? ” said Sam, lecoilmg 

“ Notlung,” replied Job. 

“ Notion’ < ” echoed Sam 

“ I have been doin’ nothing for many weeks past,” said Job ; 

“ and eating and drinking almost as little ” 

Sam took one comprehensive glance at Mr Trotter’s thm face 
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and \vxetched apparel; and then,5cinn^ Lim lijtb'’ 
menced dragging lum anav with great vio'''r<e.'. 

“ Where are you going, Mr Weller ’ ” said Job, %a’rlr «i1'” -• 
gling m the powerful grasp of lus old enemy 

“ Come on," said Sam ; “ come on ' ” He dcigred no ' r 
explanation until they reached the tap , and then «.aH‘-d 
pot of porter, which was speedily produced 

“ How,” said Sam, “ drink that up, ei 'ry drop on it , - " 1 *' •) 
turn the pot upside down, to let me see as you've :’e 
med’eme ” 

“But, my dear Mr- Weller” remonslrated Job 

“ Down vuth it ’ " said Sam, pcremptorilr 

Thus admomshed, Mr Trotter raided the pot to hi- lipv •ml 
J by gentle and almost imperceptible degree* tilted it into th*- ai- 
1 He paused once, and only once, to draw a Ion" breath, but ait*.- 
' out raising his face from the vessel, which, in a fev. ir\>rieT't« 

I thereafter, he held out at arm's length, hoi lorn tipv' ard N»{ 'i* " 

’ fell upon the ground but a few partie’c* of froth whuh «’ .*rlr 
detached themselves from the nm, and tricl led lanl.* down 

“ Well done'" said Sam “ How do vou find vou'-df artre 

it * ” 

“ Better, sir. I think I am better,” reoponded %Tob 

“ O’ course you air,” said Sam, areuinentativclv " It’« IiJe 
puttin' gas in a b.alloon I can sec with the naked eye that roii 
gets stouter under the operation Wot do you 'ay to another o' 
the same di*mcnsions * ” 

“ I would rather not, I am much obliged to you, «ir,’' rep! ed 
Job, “ much rather not ” 

“ Veil, then, wot do you say to *omc wittlcs ’ " inqinn d Sam. 

“Thanlts to your worthy governor, <ir,” ^aid Mr. Trotter, 
“ we have h.alf a leg of mutton, baked, at a quarter before three, 
with the potatoes under it to save boiling." 

“ Wot ' Has 7ic been a puewidin’ for you 1 ” a'ked Sam, 
emphatically 

“Ho has, sir,” replied Job “More than that, Mr Velle-, 
my master being very ill, he got us a room — we were in a 1 on-cI 
before — and paid for it, sir , and come to look at tt-, .at nirht 
when nobody should know Mr Weller," s.atd Job. with ri..al yarn 
m his eyes, for once, “ I could serve that gentleman till I h 11 down 
dead at his feet.” 

“ I say ! " said Sam, “ I’ll trouble vou, my friend ' No*’*' «' 

that'”* 

Job Trotter looked amazed 
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“ None o’ that, I say, young feller,” repeated Sam, firmly. 

“ No man serves him but me And now we’re upon it. I’ll let you 
into another secret besides that,” said Sam, as he paid for the heei ‘ 
" I never heerd, mind you, nor read of m story-books, nor see in , 
picters, any angel in tights and gaiters — ^not even in spectacles, as i 
I remember, though that may ha’ been done for anythin’ I know 'j 
to the contrairey — ^but mark my vords. Job Trotter, he’s a reg'lat 
thorough-bred angel for aU that , and let me see the man as wentuis 
to tell me he knows a better vun.” With this defiance, Mr Weller ' 
buttoned up his change in a side pocket, and, with many confirm- , 
atory nods and gestures by the way proceeded m search of the 
subject of discourse 

They found Mr. Pickwick, in company vuth Jingle, talking very 
earnestly, and not bestowing a look on the groups who were 
congregated on the racket-ground , they were very motley groups 
too, and worth the looking at, if it were only in idle cunosity. 

" Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, as Sam and hm companion drew 
nigh, “ you will see how your health becomes, and think about it 
meanwHlc. Make the statement out for me when you feel your- 
self equal to the task, and I wiU discuss the subject with you when 
I have considered it. Now, go to your room. You are tired, and 
not strong enough to be out long.” 

Mr. Alfred Jingle, without one spark of his old animation — ^with 
nothing even of the dismal gaiety which he had assumed when 
Mr. Pickwick first stumbled on him m his misery — ^bowcd low 
without speaking, and, motioning to Job not to follow him 
just yet, crept slowly away. 

“ Curious scene this, is it not, Sam ? ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
lookmg good-humouredly round 
“ Wery much so, sir,” rephed Sam. “ Wonders ’uU never cease,” 
added Sam, speaking to himself. •“ I’m wery much mistaken if 
that ’ere Jingle wom’t a doin’ somethin’ in the water-cart way ’ ” 

The area formed by the wall m that part' of the Fleet m which 
Mr. Pickwick stood, was just wide enough to make a good racket 
count ; one side being formed, of coufse, by the wall itself, and the 
other by that portion of the prison which looked (or rather would 
have looked, but for the wall) towards St.Paul’s Cathedral. Saun- 
tering or sitting about, m every possible attitude of listless idleness, 
were a great number of debtors, the major part of whom were 
waiting in prison until their day of " going up ” before the Insol- 
vent Court should arrive , while others had been remanded for 
various terms, which they were idhng away, as they best could. 
Some were shabby, some were smart, many diriy, a few clean ; 
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but there they all lounged, and loiterid, ard "'aa’' r-*. ■ 

little spirit or purpose as the b'^'ists in a tn.r-c 

Lolling from the mudows which coTinis-df'c a v r *' ^ 
promenade, were a number of persons, f oirc m n<'‘';y .-o^vi r ' 
with their acquaintance below, other’ a* 1 Vi v - 

I adventurous throwers outside, ot»’''rs loo’dnn on a‘ th'' r‘-cl'l 
I players, or watclung the boiis as t'’cy cned tl'' £, sv-'. P.r*T'’,r>- 
j shod women passed and ro-passed, on thcir \>.iY ‘o i 

j house in one comet of the yard, eVdreu *.* 5 

I fought, and played together in another, tb" tt'r’r'''C 
I the skittles, and the shouts of the players, rund-'d p 'o 
with these and a hundred other sounds , a’-d a'l *•. '..s n'> a- i 
tumult save in the little misi-rable shed a fcA rn'ds o'l, -v'. > - 
lay, all quiet and ghastly, the body of the Chine n tr s'*”* r v ‘■o 
had died the night before, auaiting the moc' ir. of vn ho'.'» . 
The body * It is tbc lawyer’s term for the r< s'ip's wl ir’h : in'-' 
of cares and annettes aftcctions, hopes, and pi A t’lt'tt v’e 
up the living man The law i.ed his lody.and t’ere ^ hy. 

, clothed in grave-clothes, an awful mtness to its teei,ir ~rr-> 

“ Would you like to see a whislhng-shop, tit t " inquirv ’ l« 
Trotter 

“ What do you mean t " was Mr PickwicVs counter inn vry. 

“ A vistlin' shop, sir,” interposed Mr Weller. 

"What IS that, Sam’ A bird-fancier's’” lanulri’d M’-. 
Pickirick. 

“ Bless your heart, no, sir,” replied Job ; " a wh'«*lTg ’<hryr>. 
sir, is where they sell spirits ” Mr. Job Trotter bne^l's c’cp's. i 
here, that all persons, being prohibited under l.^avy p""Vi;ji ^ 
from conveying spirits into debtors’ prisons, ard vjch co’utroh- 
tics being higlily prized by tbc Kdics and gerth tn<'*i con'iv'" I 
therein, it had occurred to some ■spocuhtivc turn! cy to cinr.i.e. 
for certain lucrative considerations, at two or fire pr'i-f*- 
retailing the favountc article of gin, for their own proJlt iro 
adiantage 

“ TWs plan yon see, sir, had been gradually introcuc^d ir'o a*! 
the prisons for debt," s.iid Mr Trot-fr. 

" And it has this wery great adiantigo.” slid Saw, " <« 

tumkevs takes wery goo'd care to scire ho'd o’ ci ’rv bodi but i) ■ n 
as pays 'cm, that attempts the wilhiny, and wen it g** ii *5 « 
papers they're applauded for their wigilmce , so it cut*, two i <; 
—frightens other people from the trade, and clcwateo t’ e r o » 
characters ” 

“ Exactly so, Mr. Weller,” ob’erred Job 
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“Well, but are these rooms never searched, to ascertain ; 
•whether any spirits are concealed in them 1 ” said Mr. Pickwick. ’ j 
“ Cert’nly they are, sir,” replied Sam , “ but the turnkeys * 
knows beforehand, and gives the word to the wistlers, and you 
may -wistle for it wen you go to look.” i 

By this time. Job had tapped at a door, which was opened by a 1 ! 
gentleman with an uncombed head, who bolted it after them when ! 
they had walked in, and grinned, upon which Job grinned, 5 
and Sam also ; whereupon Mr. Pickwick, thinking it might be ! 
expected of him, kept on smiling to the end of the interview, j 
The gentleman with the uncombed head appeared quite satisfied | 
with this mute announcement of their business, and, producing a j 
flat stone bottle, -with might hold about a couple of quarts, from 
beneath his bedstead, filled out three glasses of gin, which Job I 
Trotter and Sam disposed of m a most workmanlike manner. 

“ Any more * ” said the whistling gentleman ' . 

“ Ho more,” repKed Job Trotter. I 

Mr Pickwick paid, the door was unbolted, and out they came; 
the uncombed gentleman bestowing a friendly nod upon Mr. 
Eoker, who happened to be passing at the moment 
From this spot, Mr Pickwick wandered along all the galleries, 
up and down all the staircases, and once again round the whole 
area of the yard The great body of the prison population ap- 
peared to be Mivins and Smangle, and the parson, and the 
butcher, and the leg, over and over, and over again. There were 
the same squalor, the same turmoil and noise, the same general 
characteristics, m every corner ; in the best and the worst ahke. 
The whole place seemed restless and "troubled , and the people 
were crowding and flitting "to and fro, like the shadows in an 
uneasy dream 

“ I have seen enough,” said Mr Pickvdck, as he threw himself 
into a chair in his little apartment. “ My head aches ■vnth these 
scenes, and my heart too. Henceforth I ■wiU be a prisoner in my 
O'wn room.” 

And Mr. Pickwick steadfastly adhered to this determination. 
For three long months he remamed shut up, all day , only steal- 
mg out at night, to breathe the air, when the greater part of his 
fellow prisoners were in bed or carousing in their rooms. His 
health ■was beginning to suffer from the closeness of the confine- 
ment, but neither the often-repeated en-treaties of Perker and his 
friends, nor the still more frequently-repeated warnings and 
admonitions of Mr Samuel Weller, could mduce him to alter one 
jot of his inflexible resolution. 
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p: CIL\PTER XLM 

EEroRDS A TorcnivG act or ortictTi j rj iivo rfc rv’-'t r 
^ PEEvswTRY, ^craEVKD AVD rrrio’'’rn 1 1 , ,,x 

c A^D rOGG 

! It vras \\-itIim a week of tlie close of tt'<' u <>' TvK »< • 
fl' hackney cabriolet number unr conb v e.s s < n u< ] ", 

rapid pace up Goswell Street , three . -e *■ , 5 « ^ 

it besides the dm er, who sat mills on II p'-tt ’hr li *' i’ >• >.« 

1 the side , over the apron ncrc hunp tno s la \Is b I”* ” 

. small aixenish-looking ladies under the ap’-oa 1 'ii”,, • 

I compressed into a very small compass nass*ovedr>' ly, a ^ * 

man of heavv and subdued demeanour, n ho a ieuioa t ” \ • ; ^-1 

■ I to make an observation, nag snapped up short b\ or.” of if. , .m - 
) ish ladies before-mentioned La«llv. ? he t .. o \ * .sh ! .d ^ .• I 

the heavy gentleman ncrc gitinc the dri e-c>vitr’d'et,.-\ d < 
tions all tending to the one point tint he ^ho ih! "-ti’ii '-! Vn 
, Bardell’s door, nlnch the hcavt pentkimn, ni dirict ’lo i 
. to, and defiance of the vixenish hdn® coitridn! n-n • 

' door and not a } cllon one 

; “ Stop at the iiouso with the green door dr.^ir’ ‘‘j’ljtt,. 

gentleman 

“Ob' Youperwcrsccrecfur* ”c\cl'-iti'”(l o’v of i’,. M'tf’n h 
ladies “Drive to the house vnh Itie \flIo\, dm’- i d”,' 

Upon this the cabman nho m a s>id<h n < I'ort to j .ill rn i' *1 ■ 
house nith the green door had pulled the hur-’ up s « <i -h * ' ' r 

ncarly pulled him baclcnard into the cabr.oh; ht i]. •”iisa’'- 
fore legs donn to the ground again, .and pain d 
“ Xon a'crc am I to pul! up ^ ” inquirtd the d'lier }• flc 
It among yoursehes All I ask i- vere ’ " 

Here the contest was renewed with increasfd im’-’ce, "i»5d 
the horse being troubled with a fi- on his ro- . th” e-d.” T,n 
humanely employed his leisure in Inshinirhiin nl tut on i' > < a<i 
on the count er-irrit. at ion principle 
“ Most woles carries the da\ ' ’ ‘aul one of tin aiveni,'’. I eii'* 
at length “ The ousc with the aellov door, cabjnm 

Bnt after the cabriolet h.ad d.’sh' d up in sph id 1 ■ til t' t’ e 
house with the vellow door . “ ma! ini: ” as one of ih> i\ i "h 
ladies triumphantlv «'>»! '‘nct’rrdh jrore no.<. > «I’an if 
h.ad come in one’s ow n carri.ace — r.ed aft' r the d'i\. r } e! dt<-- 
mounted to assist the Ddics meutinc o.it — the - e-d! rein'l 
head of M.astw Thomas Harden va- thnn* oj of the o’", tan 
wnidoa of a hous.' with a rid door, a f w mitnl'r- ofj 
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“ AggrawatiV thing ' “ said the vixenish lady last men-, 
tioned, darting a withering glance at the heavy gentleman. ■, 

“ My dear, it’s not my fault,” said the gentleman ' | 

“ Don’t talk to me, you creetur, don’t,” retorted the lady.i^ 
■“ The house with the red door, cabmin Oh ! If ever a woman \ 
was troubled with a ruffinly creetur, that takes a pride and a 
pleasure in disgracing his ii^e on every possible occasion afore \ 
strangers, I am that woman • ” I 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Eaddle,” said the other j 
ittle woman, who was no other than hits. Cluppins | 

“ What have I been a domg of * ” asked Mr. Eaddle. | 

“ Don’t talk to me, don’t, you brute, for fear I should be per- I 
woked to forgit my sect and strike you ! ” said Mrs Eaddle j 

While this ialogue was going on, the driver was most ignomin- 1 
lously leading the horse, by the bridle, up to the house with the i 
red door, which Master Bardell had already opened. Here was a 1 
mean and low way of a riving at a friend’s house ! No dashing i 
up, with all the &e and fury of the animal , no jumping down 
-of the driver , no loud knocking at the door ; no opemng of the 
apron with a crash at the very last moment, for fear of the ladies 
sitting in a draught ,* and then the man handing the shawls out, 
afterwards, as if he were a private coachman ! The whole edge 
•of the thing had been taken off , it was flatter than walking. 

“ Well, Tommy,” said Mrs. Cluppms, ” how’s your poor dear 
mother * ” 

“ Oh, she’s very well,” rephed Master BardelL “ She’s m the 
front parlour, all ready I’m ready too, I am.” Here Master 
Bardell put his hands m his pockets, and jumped oS and on the 
bottom step of the door. 

“ Is anybody else a goin*. Tommy 1 ” said Mrs Cluppms, 
arrangmg her pelerme. 

“ Jlrs. Sanders is gomg, she is,” rephed Tommy, “ I’m gomg too 
I am” 

“ Drat the boy,” said httle Mrs Cluppms “ He thinks of 
nobody but himself. Here, Tommy, dear.” 

“ Well,” said Master Bardell 

“ Who else is a gom’, lovey ? ” said Mrs Cluppms m an msmua- 
-fing manner. 

“ Oh ' Mrs. Eogers is a gom’,” rephed Master Bardell, openmg 
his eyes very wide as he dehvered the mtelligence. 

“ ^Vhat ' The lady as has taken the lodgmgs ' ” ejaculated 
hirs Cluppms 

Master Bardell put his hands deeper down mto his pockets, and 
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nodded esactlj thirty-five to ivipiy li-t it r- < - 

lady lodger, and ro ot^.er 

“ Bless ns < ” said Mrs Otinp «« “ It's c n t " 

“ Ah, if you knevr vhat wa^ la the Cjph'’an 3 , j 
replied 3Iaster Bardell 

“ VThat IS there, To’nmy t *’ s-'d 3Ir5 Ci-t'T • ' co . Tv 
** Ton’ll tell me, Totnni'^, I knov ” 

" To, I vroii’t,” rcph'’d blaster Bardell «h'5la*'r l.i' h*.*^ * 
applving lumsolf to the hott^m st<'p Pdi.r 
“ Drat the child > ” mutl^red M's C'vippi’ s “ Vi"* •;* » t *>- 
wokiu' little wretch it is ’ ComejTomri} ''’lUoardt ’•<«. 

“ ilother said I wasn't to,” rejm»'cd }T'5''-r I> - i' ' 
goin’ to have some, I am ” O.rcred hv t'll' ■’ t t’ r i v ' 
cions boy applied himcclf to his infan'ilr t’-e'din.il .~*h jir*. 
vigour. 

The above examination of a child of tcj d'r yc'.r<, toA. r’'c* 
while 3Ir. and 3Irs. Baddle and the cab-(bi\tr were ^ n%’ 5 : an 
altercation concerning the fare , which t'ri.' afic f/ t’ ' r’ - 1 
in favour of the cabman, 3Irs R*dd!e r i.ie up 

Lank, Mary Ann * what’s the ni'tit r ' ” fa'd Jlr"- Ci'iri us 
“ It’s put me all over in such a tr'-nibh*, Bet»y,' rrp’.'f-i’ M" 
Raddle *' Raddle ain’t like a man , he le.u cs e\ < -j-thr.i to .—o ’* 
Tins was scarcely faj upon the unfortunate Mr R''d Wf, o 
had been thrust aside by lus good I'dy in the con mcrc-'n' • c-f 
tbc dispute, ard peremptorily commauded to hold hi' *i 
He had no opportunity of deferdi"" himself, hoveaer, for ''Ir 
Raddle gave unequivocal sicus of fnut’ng wl ’ch. Ic • r> 
ceived from the parlour windoav, 3Irs Ba-ac'!, Mt= S >* d* t , 
lodger, and the lodger’s servant, darted prccipi* i^cly o .t. a' n < > 
veyed her into the house alltalkincatthc'am‘'t.»n', a-drA- _ 
utterances to various expressions of pity a^d ca‘'do‘i'rc". a- 1 *^ ' 
were one of the most suficring mortals on earth ricinc c*'a t 1 
into the front parlour, she w?s there depo' it'd on a sofa , a d 
lady from the first floor running up to t nc first iloa*, r\ ‘ ‘ ’ 

a bottle of sal volatile, which, holdr cMrs Raddif ticht ro..* d •' 
neck, she applied in all womanlv kii drc'- and p ta to i •'r i ■■ , 
luitil that laly with many plunges and strugci’s ws fa’* t > 
declare herself dccidcdiv better 
“ .Ui, poor thmg ’ ” said Mrs Roger', “ I lu'ow what her f <■',) ’? 
is, too well ” 

“ .\h, poor thing ! so do I,” saU Mr' S a* dt-s * a^-d then all e 
1 idles moaned m unison, and sa dt^*" / ki la '."hat it w'' a’-d t' v 
pitied her from their heart' thea d d Ea'*"' *'’e l-vl;. r*v • . '■« 
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servant, who was thirteen years old, and three feet high, murmured ; 
her sympathy. 

“ But what’s been the matter * ” said Mrs. Bardell. 

“ Ah, what has decomposed yon, ma’am ? ” mquned Mrs. j‘> 
Rogers. . ^ 

“ I have been a good deal flurried," replied Mrs Raddle, in a s 
reproachful manner. Thereupon the ladies cast mdignant looks 
at Mr Raddle j 

“ Why, the fact is,” said that unhappy gentleman, stepping ■ 
forward, “ when we alighted at this door, a dispute arose with the ; 

driver of the cabnoily ” A loud scream from his wife, at the ) 

mention of this word, rendered all further explanation maudible ' 
“ You’d better leave us to brmg her round, Raddle,” said Mrs < 
Cluppms “ She’ll never get better as long as you’re here.’’ ’ 
All the ladies concurred in this opmion , so 1^ Raddle was 
pushed out of the room, and requested to give himself an airing ! 
m the back yard. Which he did for about a quarter of an hour, I 
when Mrs. Bardtell announced to him with a solemn face that he | 
might come m now, but that he must be very careful how he 
behaved towards his wife. She knew he didn’t mean to be unkmd ; 
but Mary Ann was very far from strong, and, if he didn’t take 
care, he mi ght , lose her when he least expected it, which would be a 
very dreadful reflection for him afterwards , and so on All this, 
Mr Raddle heard with great submission, and presently returned to 
the parlour m a most lamb-hke manner 

“ Why, Mrs. Rogers, ma’am,’’ said Mrs Bardell, " you’ve never 
been mtroduced, I declare • Mr Raddle, ma’am , Mrs. Clup- 
pms, ma’am, Mrs Raddle, ma’am." 

“ Which IS Mrs Cluppms’s sister," suggested Mrs Sanders 

“ Oh, mdeed ' ’’ said Mrs. Rogers, graciously , for she was the 
lodger, and her servant was in waitmg, so she was more gracious 
than mtimate, m right of her position. “ Oh, mdeed ' ” 

Mrs Raddle smiled sweetly, M:. Raddle bowed, and Mrs Clup- 
pms said “ she was sure she was verry happy to have a oppor- 
tunity of bemg known to a lady which she had heerdso much m 
f aviour of , as ^s Rogers" A comphment which the last-named 
lady acknowledged with graceful condescension. 

“ Well, Mr Raddle,” said Mrs. Bardell ; “ I’m sure you ought 
to feel very much honoured at you and Tommy bemg the only * 
gentlemen to escort so many ladies all the way to the Spaniards, 
at Hampstead. Don’t you thmk he ought, Mrs Rogers, ma’am ^ ’’ 

" Oh, certainly, ma’am," replied Mrs Rogers ; after whom all 
the other ladies responded “ Oh, certamly " 
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*' Of course I feel it nia’'yii, ’ ss d 3Ir. Kaddle, rnbbmz b*s 
hands, and ermcing a slight tendencv lo br*^ten np a L*t.e 
‘‘ Indeed to tell yon the troth, I said, as ire a comjjg along 
in the cabnoily •" 

At the recapitnlanon of the ■H'ord ■which awaken*^ so nsanr 
painful recollections, Mrs Raddle appLed her handkerchief to 
her eyes again, and uttered a half-suppressed screara , *3 
iJrs BardeU frown^ upon Raddle, to intunate that he had 
better not say anything more, and desired Mrs. Rogers's sirvant. 
•with an air. to “ put the ■wine on." 

This "was the signal for displaying the hidden treasures of the 
closet, vdiich comprised sundry plates of oranges and b.scu4ts 
and a bottle of old crusted part — tha^ at one and nirc — ^wnh 
another of the celebrated East Lidia sherry at fourteer-pc'-c' 
■which were all produced m honour of the lodger, a-.d aConi-d 
unlimited satisfaction to everybody. After great coaster: a+’or 
had been escited in the rmnd of Mrs. Clnppms by a’’ atiemp: 
on the part of Tommy to recoimt how he had bc-<'n cross-exam’r el 
regarding the cupboard then in action (wh>ch was fortuna*^*’!}- 
nippsd in the bnd by bis imbibing half a glass of the oM crufe.1 
“the ■wrong ■way.” and thereby endangering hiS life for somi 
seconds ) the party walked forth, m quest of a Hampstearl stage 
This was soon found, and in a couple of hoars they all a'TJ% ed 
safely in the Spaniards Tea-gardens where the luckhss Jlr. 
Radge’s very first act nearly occur oned his good lady a rclaps-* , 
it being neither more nor less than to order tea for seven, vihcreas 
(as the ladies one and all remarked) what could have been easier 
than for Tommy to have drunk out of anybody’s cup — or e% cry- 
body’s if that was all — ^when the waiter wasn't looking v-h’ch 
woiiid have saved one head of tea and the tea ]ust as good I 

However, there ■was no help for it and the tea-tray came vnth 
seven cups and saucers and bread and butter on the same sca*e 
5Ls BardeU was unanimously votc-d into the chair, a* d Mrs. 
Rogers being stationed on her right hand, and Mrs Raddle on 
her left, the meal proceeded ■with great merriment and suc- 
cess 

■ How sweet the country 15, to-be-snre'" sighed Mrs Rogers; 
“ I almost ■wish I hved in it always ” 

“ Oh, yon wouldn’t like that, ma'am ” rephed Mrs BardeU, 
rather hastily ; for it was not at all adnsable ■with refere^'ce to 
the lodgmgs, to encourage such notions , you wouldn’t like K, 
ma’am ” 

“ Oh • I should thmk vou was a deal too hvelv and souuht- 
« • >» 
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after, to be content with tbe country, ma’am,*’ said little Mrs,; < 
Cluppms. 

“ Perhaps I am, ma’am. Perhaps I am,” sighed the first-floor , 
lodger. 

“ For lone people as have got nobody to care for them, or take 
care of them, or as have been hurt m their mmd, or that kmd of ' 
thing,” observed Mr. Eaddle, pluckmg up a httle cheerfulness, and - 
lookmg round, “ the country is all very well The country for a ‘i 
wounded spirit, they say.” | 

Now, of all things m the world that theimfortunateman could j 
have said, any would have been preferable to this Of course Mrs. ; , 
Bardell burst into tears, and requested to be led from the table | . 
instantly ; upon which the affectionate child began to cry too, ; 
most dismally. 

” Would anybody believe, ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. Eaddle, 
turmng fiercely to the first-floor lodger, “ that a woman could be ; 
married to such a unmanly creetur, which can tamper with a , 
woman’s feehngs as he does, every hour in the day, ma’am ? ” 

“ My dear,” remonstrated Mr. Eaddle, ” I didn’t mean any- 
thing, my dear.” 

” You didn’t mean ! ” repeated Mrs. Eaddle, with great scorn 
and contempt. ” Go away. I can’t bear the sight on you, you 
brute.” 

“ You must not flurry yourself, Mary Ann,” interposed Mrs. 
Cluppms. ** You really must consider yourself, my dear, which 
you never do. Now go away, Eaddle, there’s a good soul, or 
you’ll only aggravate her.” 

“ You had better take your tea by yourself, sir, mdeed,” said 
Mrs. Eogers, again applying the smelhng-bottle. 

Mrs Sanders, who accordmg to custom was very busy with 
the bread and butter, expressed the same opmion, and Mr. 
Eaddle quietly retired. 

After this, there was*a great hoisting up of Master Bardell, who 
was rather a large size for huggmg, into his mother’s arms : in 
which operation he got his boots m the tea-board, and occasioned 
some confusion among the cups and saucers. But that descnption 
of fainting fits, which is contagious among ladies, seldom lasts ; 
long ; so when he had been well kissed, and a httle cried over, Mrs. 
Bardell recovered, set him down agam, wondered how she 
could have been so foolish, and poured out some more tea 

It was at this moment, that the sound of approachmg wheels 
was heard, and that the ladies, looking up, saw a hackney-coach 
stop at the garden-gate. ' 
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More company ' ” said JIis Sanders 
" It’s a gentleman,” said Mrs Baddle 
“ Well, if it am’t Mr Jackson, the young man from Dodson 
and Pogg's • " cried Mrs Bardell “ ^Tiy, gracious I Surely 
Mir Pickwick can’t kave paid the damages " 

“ Or hofiered mamage 1 " said Mrs Cluppins. 

" Dear me, how slow the gentleman is,” exclaimed Mrs Rogers : 
'* Why doesn’t he make haste • " 

As the lady spoke these words, Mr. Jackson turned from the 
coach where he had been addtessmg some observations to a 
shabby man m black leggmgs, who had ]nst emerged feom the 
vehicle with a thick ash stick m his hand, and made his way to the 
place where the ladies were seated ; wmdmg his hair round the 
brim of bis hat as he came along 
" Is anything the matter * Has anythmg taken place, Mr. 
Jackson * ” said Mrs Bardell, eagerly. 

“ Nothmg whatever, ma’am,” rephed Mr. Jackson. “ How de 
do, ladies ^ I have to ask pardon, ladies, for mtruding — but the 
law, ladies, the law ” With this apology Mr. Jackson smiled, 
made a comprehensive bow, and gave his harr another wind. 
Mrs Rogers whispered Mrs Raddle that he was really a elegant 
young man. 

“ I called in GosweU Street,” resumed Jackson, “ and hearing 
that you were here, from the slavey, took a coach and came on.. 
Our people want you down m the city directly, Mrs BardclL” 

" Lor > ” ejaculated that lady, starting at the sudden nature 
of the commiuucation 

" Yes,” said Jackson, biting his hp. " It’s very important 
and pressmg business, which can’t be postponed on any account 
Indeed, Dodson expressly said so to me, and so did Fogg I ve 
kept the coach on purpose for you to go back in." 

“ How veiy strange ' ” exclaimed Mrs Bardell 
The ladies agreed thatit icas very strange, but were unanimous- 
ly of opmionthatitmustbe very important, or Dodson and Fogg 
would never have sent, and further, that the business being ur- 
gent, she ought to repair to Dodson and Fogg’s without any delay 
There was a certam degree of pride and impoitance about 
being wanted by one’s lawj-ers in sucb a monstrous burry, that 
was by no means displeasing to Mrs Bardell, especially as it might 
he reasonably supposed to enhance hex consequence in the eyes 
of the first-floor lodger She simpered a little, afiected extreme 
i vexation and hesitation, and at last arrived at the conclusion that 
' she supposed she must go 
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“ But won’t you refresh yourself after your walk, Mr. Jack- 
son^" said Mrs Bardell, persuasively. , 

“ Why, really there ain’t much time to lose,” replied Jacltson ; 

“ and I’ve got a friend here,” he contmued, lookmg towards the^; 
man with the ash stick. 1' 

“ Oh, ask your fnend to come here, sir,” said Mrs. Bardell. t 
“ Pray ask your friend here, sir.” ^ 

“ Why, thankee, I’d rather not,” said Mr. Jackson, with r 
some embarrassment of manner “ He’s not much used to ladies' | 
society, and it makes him bashful If you’ll order the waiter to ; 
deliver him anything short, he won’t drink it off at once, won’t he ' }. 
— only try him ! ” Mr. Jackson’s fingers wandered playfully ‘ 
round his nose, at this portion of his discourse, to warn his hearers 
that he was speaking iromcally. ,( 

The waiter was at once despatched to the bashful gentleman, ' 
and the bashful gentleman took something, hir Jackson also took 
something, and the ladies took something, for hospitabty's sake. ' 
Mr Jaclmon then said he was afraid it was tiipe to go ; upon ! 
which, Mrs Sanders, Mrs. Ouppins, and Tommy (who it was , 
arranged should accompany Mrs. Bardell . leaving the others to ' 
Mr Raddle’s protection), got mto the coach 
“ Isaac,” said Jackson, as Mrs Bardell prepared to get m ; 
lookmg up at the man with the ash stick, who was seated on the 
bos, smoking a cigar. 

“ Well « ” 

“ This 18 Mrs Bardell ” 

“ Oh, I know’d that, long ago,” said the man 
Mrs. Bardell got m, Jackson got m after her, and away they 
drove Mrs Bardell could not help ruminating on what hir. 
Jackson’s friend had said. Shrewd creatures, those lawyers. 
Lord bless us, how they find people out ’ 

” Sad thmg about these costs of our people’s, ain’t it,” said 
Jackson, when Jlrs Cluppms and Mrs Sanders had fallen asleep ; 

“ your biU of costs I mean ^ ” 

“ I’m very sorry they can’t get them,” replied Mrs Bardell 
“ But if you law-gentlemen do these things on speculation, why 
you must get a loss now and then, you know.” 

” You gave them a cognomt for the amount of your costs, after i 
the trial. I’m told ® ” said Jackson 
“ Yes Just as a matter of form,” rephed Mrs. Bar- ' 
dell 

“ Certainly,” replied Jackson, drily. ” Quite a matter of form. 
Ooite." 1 
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On they drove, and Mis Bardeli fell asleep. She Tras awakened, 
after some time, by the stopping of the coach 

K ^ * ** said the lady. “ Ate we at Freeman’s Ccn t; ^ ” 

" We’re not going quite so far,” replied Jackson. “ Have the 
goodness to step out ” 

l&s BardeH, not yet thoroughly awake, complied It was a 
cunous place : a large wall, with a gate in the middle, and a eas- 
light burning inside 

“ Is^ow ladies,” cned the man with the ash stick looking into the 
coach, and shaking 3&s Sanders to wake her, “ Come ' ” Rous- 
ing her friend, Mrs Sanders ahghted. Mrs Bardeli, leaning on 
Jackson’s arm, and leading Tommy by the hand, had already 
entered the porch. They followed 

The room they turned into, was even more odd-looking than the 
porch. Such a immhet of men standing ahont’ And they stared 

BO ! 

" What place is this ^ ” inqtihred Mrs Bardeli, pansmg. 

“ Only one of our public offices,” replied Jackson, hnnying her 
through a door, aud looking round to see that the other women 
were following “ Look shaip, Isaac ! ” 

“ Safe and sound,” replied the man with the ash stick The 
door swung heavily after them, and they descended a small 
flight of steps 

“ Here we are, at last All right and tight, Mrs Bardeli * ” 
said Jackson, lookmg esultingly round 

“ What do yon mean ? ” said Mrs Bardeli, with a palpitating 
heart 

“ Just this,” replied Jackson, drawing her a little on one side ; 

“ don’t he fnghtened, Mrs Bardeli There never was a more 
deKcate man than Dodson, ma’am, or a mote humane man than 
Fogg It was their duty, in the way of business, to take you in 
eseimtion for them costs , hut they were anxious to spare your 
feelings as much as they could What a comfort it must be, to 
you, to think how it’s been done ! This is the Fleet, ma'am. 
Wish you good night, Mrs Bardeli Good night, Tommy ! " 

As Jackson hurried away in company with the man with the 
, ash stick, another man with a key in his hand who had been look- 
. ing on, led the bewildered female to a second short flight of stops 
' leading to a doorway. Sirs Bardeli screamed violently. Tommy 
roared ; Mrs. Qnppins sbrmik witMn herself , and Sanders 
made ofi, without more ado For, there, stood the injured 
Mt - Pickwick, taking his nightly allowance of ait , and bes’dc 
1 him leant Samuel Weller who, seeing Mrs. Bardeli, took his hat oS 
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with mock reverence, while his master tamed indignantly on hu * 
heel. 

“ Don’t bother the woman,” said the turnkey to Weller • 
"she’s ]ust come in” 

" A pris’ner ! ” said Sam, quickly replacing his hat. “ Who’s 
the plaintives * What for ^ Speak up, old feller.” 

“ Dodson and Fogg,” replied the man ; “ execution on cognovit 
for costs ” 

” Here Job, Job ! ” shouted Sam, dashing mto the passage. j| 
Hun to Mr Perker’s, Job. I want hinri directly. I see some ] 
good in this. Here’s a game. Hooray’ were’s the gov’nor ' ” j’ 
But there was no reply to these mquiries, for Job had started 
■furiously off, the instant he received his commission, and Mrs. 
Bardell had fainted in real downright earnest 

CHAPTER XLVn ' 

IS CHIEFI/Y DEVOTED TO MATTERS OF BUSINESS, AND THE TEMPORAL , 
ADVANTAGE OF DODSON AND FOGG MR WINKLE RE-APPEARS UNDER 
DXTRAORDINART CIRCUMSTANCES MR PICKWICK'S BENEVOLENCE 
PROVES STRONGER THAN HIS OBSTINACY 

Job Trotter, abating nothing of his speed, ran up Holborn : 
sometimes in the middle of the road, sometimes on the pave- 
ment, sometimes m the gutter, as the chances of getting along, 
varied with the press of men, women, children, and coaches, m 
each division of the thoroughfare , regardless of all obstacles, he 
stopped not for an instant tmtil he reached the gate of Gray’s 
Inn Notwithstanding all the expedition he had used, however, 
the gate had been closed a good half hour when he reached it, and 
by the time he had discovered Mr Perker’s laundress, who hved 
with a married daughter, who had bestowed her hand upon a non- 
resident waiter, who occupied the one-pair of some number m 
•some street closely adjoimng to some brewery somewhere behind 
Gray’s Inn Lane, it was withm fifteen minutes of closing the 
prison for the night Mr Lowten had still to be ferreted out 
from the back parlour of the Magpie and Stump ; and Job had 
scarcely accompbshed this object, and communicated Sam Weller’i 
message, when the clock struck ten 
“ There,” said Lowten, ” it’s too late now. You can’t get in 
to-night ; “ j^ou’ve got the key of the street, my friend ” 

" Never mind me,” replied Job “ I can sleep anywhere. But 
won’t it be better to see Mr. Perker to-night, so that we may 
be there, the first thing m the mormng * ” 

" IVhy,” responded iDwten, after a little consideration, " if it 
was in anybody else’s case, Perker wouldn’t be best pleased at my 
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, going up to lus house , but as it's Mr. Pickwick’s, I think I mav 
%’enture to take a cab and charge it to the office ” Hecidin" on 
• this line of conduct, Mr Lowten took up his hat, and beagmg the 
assembled company to appoint a deputy chairman dwing his 
I temporaiy absence, led the way to the nearest coach-stand 
Summonmg the cab of most promising appearance, be directed the 
driver to repair to Montague Place, Bussell Square, 
j Mr. Petket bad had a dmnet party that day, as was testified 
.1 by the appearance of lights m the drawing-room windows the 
;i sound of an improved grand piano, and an improvable cabmct 

j voice issuing therefrom, and a rather ovetpowermg smell of meat 
I which pervaded the steps and entry. In fact a couple of very good 
country agencies happemng to come up to town, at the same 
time, an agreeable httle party had been got together to meet them . 

. comprismg Mr Snicks the Life Office Secretary, Mr. Prosee the 
e min ent counsel, three solicitor, one co mmi ssioner of bankrupts, 
a special pleader from the Temple, a small-eyed peremptory young 
gentleman, his pupil, who had written a lively book about the 
' ^ law of demises, with a vast quantity of marginal notes and refer- 
I ' ences , and several other eminent and distmguished personages. 
Prom this society, httle 3Ir. Perker detached himself, on his clerk 
being announced m a whisper , and repairing to the dimng-room, 
there found Mr Lowten and Job Trotter looking very dim and 
shadowy by the light of a kitchen candle, which the gentleman 
who condescended to appear m plush shorts and cottons for a 
quarterly stipend, had, with a becommg contempt for the clerk 
and all things appertaimng to “ the office,” placed upon the 
table 

“ JTow, Lowten,” said Kttle Mr Perker, shutting the door, 
“what s the matter * No important letter come m a parcel, is 
there ^ ” 

“ No, sir,” rephed Lowten “ This is a messenger from Mr 
Pickwick, sir" 

“ From Pickwick, eh * ” said the httle man, turmng quickly 
to Job “ Well, what is it ^ ” 

“ Dodson and Fogg have taken Mrs Bardell in execution for 
I her costs, sir,” said Job. 

i “ No ' ” exclaimed Perker, putting bis hands in bis pockets, and 
reclining against the sidebomxi. 

“ Yes,” said Job “ It seems they got a cognovit out of bet, 
for the amount of ’em, directly after the trid.” 

“ By Jove ' ” said Perker, taking both hands out of his pockets, 
and striking the knuckles of his right against the palm of his 
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left, emphatically, “ those are the cleverest scamps I ever had 
anything to do with > " 

“ The sharpest practitioners I ever knew, sir," observed Lowten. 

“ Sharp ' ” echoed Perker “ There’s no knowmg were to have 
them ” 

“ Very true, sir, there is not," replied Lowten ; and then, both 
master and man pondered for a few seconds, with ammated 
countenances, as if they were reflecting upon one of the most 
beautiful and ingemous discoveries that the intellect of man had 
ever made When they had in some measure recovered from 
their trance of admiration. Job Trotter discharged himself of the 
rest of his commission. Perker nodded his head thoughtfully, 
and pulled out his watch 

" At ten precisely, I will be there," said the little man " Sam 
is quite right Tell him so. Will you take a glass of wine, 
Lowten ^ " 

“ No, thank you, sir " 

" Tou mean yes, I think," said the httle man, turmng to the 
sideboard for a decanter and glasses 

As Lowten did mean yes, he said no more on the subject, but 
inquired of Job, in an audible whisper, whether the portrait of 
Perker, which hung opposite the fire-place, wasn’t a wonderful 
likeness, to which. Job of course replied that it was. The vine 
being by this time poured out, Loivten drank to Mrs Perker and 
the children, and Job to Perker. The gentleman in the plush 
shorts and cottons considering it no part of his duly to show the 
people from the office out, consistently dechned to answer the 
bell, and they showed themselves out The attorney betook 
himself to his drawing-room, the clerk to the Magpie and Stump, 
and Job to Covent Garden Market to spend the mght in a veget- 
able basket 

Punctually at the appomted hour next mormng, the good- 
humoured httle attorney tapped at Mr Pickwick’s door, which 
was opened with great alacnty by Sam WeUer. 

“ Mr Perker, sir," said Sam, announcing the visitor to Mr. 
Pickwick, who was sitting at the window in a thoughtful attitude. 
“ Wery glad you’ve looked in accidentally, sir I rather think 
the gov’nor wants to have a word and a half with you, sir ’’ 

Perker bestowed a look of intelligence on Sam, intimating that 
he understood he was not to say he had been sent for • and beckon- 
ing him to approach, wluspered briefly in his ear 

“ You don’t mean that ’ere, sir * said Sam, starting back in 
excessive surprise 
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, Perker nodded and smiled 

Mr Samuel Weller looked at the little laivver, then at Itfr Pick- 
"wick, then at the ceiling then at Perker again , gnnned, laughed 
outnghtj and finally, catchmg up his hat from the carpet, -without 
further explanation, disappeared 

“ "VlTiat does this mean * ” mqunrcd lUx. Pickwick, looking at 
Perker with astonishment. ** What has put Sam mto this most 
extraordmary state ^ ” 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing,” replied Perker. “ Come, my dear 
sir, draw up your chair to the table I have a good deal to say 
to you” 

“ TlTiat papers are those ? ” inqmred 3ilr Pickwick, as the httle 
man deposited on the table a small bundle of documents tied with 
red tape 

“ The papers m BardeU and Pickwick,” replied Perker, undomg 
the knot -with his teeth. 

Mir Pickwick grated the legs of his chair against the ground , 
and throwing himself into it, folded his hands and looked sternly — 
if Mr Pickwick ever could look sternly — ^at his legal fnend 
' “ You don’t like to hear the name of the cause * ” said the httle 

man, still busying himself with the knot 

“ No, I do not indeed,” replied Jih: Pickwick. 

' “ Sorry for that,” resumed Perker, “ because it -will form the 
subject of our conversation.” 

“ I would rather that the subject should be never mentioned 
between us, Perker,” interposed Shr. Pickwick, hastily. 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear sir,” said the little man, untying the 
bundle, and glancmg eagerly at Mr Pickwick out of the comers 
of his eyes ” It must be mentioned I have come here on pur- 
pose Now, are you ready to heat what I have to say, my dear 
SIT * No hurry , if you are not, I can wait I have this mormng's 
paper here Your time shall be mme There ' ” Hereupon, the 
httic man threw one leg over the other, and made a show of be- 
ginning to read with great composure and application 

“ WeU, well,” said Mfc Pickwick, with a sigh, but softening 
I into a smile at the same time. " Say what you have to say ; it’s 
1 the old story I suppose * ” 

1 “ With a difference, my dear sir , with a difference,” rejoined 

Perker, dehberately folding up the paper and putting it into his 
pocket again “ Sirs BardeU, the plaintiff m the action, is 
■within these waUs, sir.” 

“ I know It,” was Mr Pickwick's reply. 

" Very good,” retorted Perker. And you know how she 
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comes here, I suppose , I mean on what grounds, and at whose ’ 
suit 1 " 

“ Yes ; at least I have heard Sam’s account of the matter,” said 
Mr Pickwick, with afiected carelessness 

“ Sam's account of the matter,” replied Perker, “ is, I will 
venture to say, a perfectly correct one. Well now, my dear 
sir, the first question I have to ask, is, whether this woman is 
to remain here ^ " 

‘ To remam here * ” echoed Jlr. Pickwick. 

" To remain here, my dear sir,” rejoined Perker, leaning back 
in his chair and looking steadily at his chent. 

“ How can you ask me * ” said that gentleman. “ It rests 
with Dodson and Pogg ; you know that, very well ” 

“ I know nothing of the kind," retorted Perker, firmly. ” It 
does nci rest with Dodson and Pogg , you know the men, my 
dear sir, as well at I do. It rests solely, wholly, and entirely 
with you.” 

“ With me * ” ejaculated 11&. Pickwick, rismg nervously from 
his chair, and reseatmg himself directly afterwards. 

The httle man gave a double knock on the lid of his snuff-box, 
opened it, took a great pinch, shut it up again, and repeated 
the words “ With you ” 

“ I say, my dear sir," resumed the little man, who seemed to 
gather confidence from the snuff ; “ I say, that her speedy liber- 
ation or perpetual imprisonment rests with you, and with you 
alone. Hear me out, my dear sir, if you please, and do not be 
so very energetic, for it will only put you into a perspiration and 
do no good whatever. I say,” contmued Perker, checkmg off each 
position on a different finger, as he laid it down , “ I say that 
nobody but you can rescue her from this den of wretchedness ; 
and that you can only do that, by paying the costs of this smt — 
both of plaintiff and defendant— into the hands of these Freeman’s 
Court sharks Now pray be quiet, my dear sir.” 

hlr. Pickwick, whose face had been undergoing most surprising 
changes during this speech, and who was evidently on the verge 
of a strong burst of indignation, calmed his wrath as well as he 
could. Perker, strengthening his argumentative powers with 
another pinch of snuff, proceeded 

“ I have seen the woman, this morning. By paying the costs, 
you can obtam a full release and discharge ffom the damages ; 
and further — ^this I know is a far greater object of consideration 
with you, my dear sir — a voluntary statement, imder her hand, 
in the form of a letter to me, that this business was, from the very 
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' first, fomented, and enconiaged, and brought about, by these 
men, Dodson and Eogg , that she deeply regrets ever having 
5 been the mstrument of aimoyance or mjury to you , and that 
she entreats me to mtercede mth you, and implore your pardon ” 

’ “ If I pay her costs for her,'* said Mr. Pickmck indignantly. 

' ‘ A valuable document, mdeed • “ 

“ Ho ‘ t/ ’ m the case my dear sir,” said Berker, tnumphantly, 

^ “ There is the very letter I speak of. Brought to my ofiice by 
; another vroman at nine o’clock this mommg, before I had set 
5 foot in this place, or held any communication vnth 3Irs BardcU, 

( upon my honour.” Seleetmg the letter from the bundle, the 
httle lawyer laid it at Mr Pickwick's elbow, and took snufi for 
two consecutive mmutes, without wmkmg 
“ Is this all you have to say to me ? ” mquired 31&. Pickwick, 
mildly. 

" Hot quite," lephed Petker. “ I cannot undertake to say, 
at this moment, whether the wording of the cognovit, the nature 
I of the ostensible consideration, and the proof we can get together 
about the whole conduct of the smt, wall be sufficient to justify 
an indictment for conspiracy. I fear not, my dear sir; they 
are too clever for that, I doubt I do mean to say, however, that 
the whole facts, taken together, will be sufficient to justify you, 
m the minds of all reasonable men. And now, my dear sir. 1 
put It to you This one hundred and fifty pounds, or whatever 
it may be — take it in round numbers — ^is nothing to you. A 
jury has decided agamst you , well, their verdict is wrong, but 
still they decided as they thou^t right, and it is agamst vou- 
You have now an opportumty, on easy terms, of placmg yourself 
m a much higher position than you ever could, by remaining 
here ; which would only be imputed, by people who didn't know 
you, to sheer dogged, wrongheaded, brutal obstinacy : notlimg 
else, my dear sir, heUeve me Can you hesitate to avail yoiirseU 
of It, when it restores you to your friends, your old pursuits, 
your health and amusements ; when it hberates your faithful 
and attached servant, whom you otherwise doom to imprison- 
ment for the whole of your Me , and above all, when it enables 
you to take the very magnanimous revenge — wluch I know, 
my dear sir, is one after your own heart — of releasmg this woman 
from a scene of misery and debauchery, to which no man should 
ever he consigned, if I had my will, but the infliction of which 
on any woman, is even more fn^tful and barbarous How 
I ask you, my dear sir, not only- as your legal adviser, but as- 
your very true fnend, will you let slip the occasion of attainmg 
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all these objects, and doing all this good, for the paltry consider- 
ation of a few pounds finding their way into the pockets ol a , 
couple of rascals, to whom it makes no manner of difference, ' 
except that the more they gam, the more they’ll seek, and so ! 
the sooner be led mto some piece of knavery that must end in a 
crash ? ,I have put these considerations to you, my dear sir, 
very feebly and imperfectly, but I ask you to think of them 
Turn them over m your mmd as long as you please. I wait 
here most patiently for your answer.” 

Before 3Ir. Pickwick could reply ; before Mr. Perker had taken 
one twentieth part of the snuff with which so imusually long an 
address imperatively required to be followed up ; there was a 
low murmuxmg of voices outside, and then a hesitatmg knock at 
the door. 

" Dear, dear,” exclaimed Mr. Piclcwick, who had been evidently 
roused by his friend’s appeal , " what an annoyance that door 
IS > Who is that ? ” 

“ Me, sir,” rephed Sam Weller, putting in his head. 

“ I can’t speak to you just now, Sam,” said Mr Pickwick. 
“ I am engaged, at this moment, Sam ” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” rejom^ Mr. Weller. “ But here’s a 
lady here, sir, as says she’s somethm’ wery partickler to disclose ” 

” I can’t see any lady,” rephed flir Pickwick, whose mmd was 
filled with visions of Mis. BardcU. 

“ I vouldn’t make too sure o’ that, sir,” urged Mr. Weller, 
shaking his head. “ If you kno'w’d who was near, sir, I rayther 
think you’d change your note. As the hawk remarked to himself 
with a cheerful laugh, ven he heerd the robm red-breast a smgm’ 
round the comer,” 

“ Who is it ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Will you see her, su ^ ” asked Mr. Weller, holding the door 
in his hand as if he had some cuxious hve animal on the other 
side. 

“ I suppose I must,” said Mr- Pickwick, looking at Perker 

“ Well then, all m to hegm I ” cned Sam. “ Sound the gong, 
draw up the curtain, and enter the two con-spnaytors ” 

As Sam Weller spoke, he threw the door open, and there rushed 
tumultuously into the room, Mr Nathaniel 'Wmkle : leading 
after him by the hand, the identical young lady who at Dingley 
Dell had worn the hoots with the fur round the tops, and who, 
now a very pleasing compound of blushes and confusion and 
lilac silk, and a smart bonnet and a rich lace veil, looked prcttiei 
than ever. 
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“ Miss Arabella Allen ' ” exclaimed Mr Pickwick, rising from 
us cbair 

" Ho,” repbed Mr ‘Winkle, droppmg on bis knees, “ Mrs. 
SVmkle Pardon, my dear friend, pardon ^ ” 

Mr Pickwick could scarcely bebeve tbe evidence of bis senses, 
ind perhaps would not bare done so but for tbe corroborative 
.estimony afiorded by tbe smibng countenance of Perker, and 
:be bodily presence, m tbe background, of Sam and the pretty 
lousemaid; who appeared to contemplate tbe proceedings 
vitb tbe bvebest satisfaction 

“ Ob, Mr Pickwick > ” said Arabella, in a low voice, as if alarmed 
it tbe silence “ Can you. forgive my imprudence * *' 

Mr Pickwick returned no %'erbal response to this appeal; 
aut be took ofi bis spectacles in great baste, and seizing both, 
ibe young lady’s bands m bis, kissed her a great number of times — 
perhaps a greater number than was absolutely necessary — and 
then, still letammg one of her bands, told Mr "Winkle he was 
in audacious young dog, and bade him get up This, ilr. Winkle, 
vbo bad been for some seconds scratching lus nose with the brim 
jf bis bat, m a penitent manner, did , whereupon Mr Pickwick 
slapped him on tbe back several tunes, and then shook hands 
lieartily with Perker, who, not to be bebmd-band m tbe compli- 
ments of tbe occasion, saluted both the bride and tbe pretty 
bousemaid with ngbt good will, and, bavmg wrung Mr Winkle’s 
band most cordially, wound up bis demonstrations of joy by 
taking snufE enough to set any half dozen men with ordmarily 
constructed noses, a sneezmg for life 
“ "Why, my dear girl,” said Mr Pickwick, ” bow has all this 
come about * Come ! Sit down, and let me bear it all How 
well she looks, doesn’t she, Perker * ” added Sir. Pickwuck, sur- 
veymg Arabella’s face with a look of as much pride and exultation, 
as if she bad been his daughter 
“ Debgbtful, my dear sir,” replied tbe bttle man “HI were 
not a married man myself, I should be disposed to envy vou, 
you dog ” Tlhus expressmg himself, tbe little lawyer gave ilr. 
Vrmkle a poke m tbe chest, which that gentleman reciprocated ; 
after which they both laughed very loudly, but not so loudly as 
Mr Samuel WeUer "Who bad just reheved bis feelmgs by kissing 
tbe pretty housemaid, imder cover of tbe cupboard-door 
“ I can never be grateful enough to you, Sam, I am sure,” 
said Arabella, with tbe sweetest smile imaginable “ I shall 
not forget your exertions in tbe garden at Clifton ” 

“ Don’t say notbm’ wotever about it, ma’m,” replied Sam. 
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“ I onij assisted natur’, ma'm ; as the doctor said to the boy's 
mother, arter he’d hied him to death ” j' 

“ hlary, my dear, sit down,” said Sir. Pickwick, cutting short j 
these compliments. “ Now then ; how long have you been | 
mamed, eh ^ " 

Arabella looked bashfully at her lord and master, who replied, ) 
Only three days ” ! 

” Only three days, eh ® ” said Sir. Pickwick. ” Why, ^Yhat *' 
have you been doing these three months ^ ” 

“ Ah, to be sure I ” interposed Perker , “ come 1 Account | 
for this idleness. You see Pickwick’s only astonishment is, j 
that it wasn’t all over, months ago.” ^ 

“ Why the fact is,” replied Mr. Wmkle, lookmg at his blushing 
young wife, ” that I could not persuade Bella to run away, for a 
long time. And when I had persuaded her, it was a long tune 
more, before we could find an opportunity. Mary had to give 
a month's warning, too, before she could leave her place next 
door, and we couldn’t possibly have done it without her assis- 
tance ” 

“ Upon my word,” exclaimed Mr Pickwick, who by this time 
had resumed ins spectacles, and was looking from Arabella to 
IVinkle, and from Wmlde to Arabella, with as much delight 
depicted m his coimtenance as warm-heartedness and kindly 
feeling can communicate to the human face * “ upon my word ’ 
you seem to have been very systematic in your proceedings. 
And is your brother acquamted with all this, my dear * ” 

“ Oh, no, no,” replied Arabella, changing colour. “ Dear Mr. 
Pickwick, he must only know it from you — ^feom your lips alone. 
He is so violent, so prejudiced, and has been so — so anxious m 
behalf of his friend, Mr. Sawyer,” added Arabella, lookmg down, 

“ that I fear the consequences dreadfully ” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said Perker gravely. ” You must take 
this matter m hand for them, my dear six. These young men will 
respect you, when they would hsten to nobody else. You must 
prevent mischief, my dear sir. Hot blood, hot blood.” And 
the httle man took a wammg pmch, and shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“ You forget, my love," said Mr. Pickwick, gently, “ you forget 
that I am a prisoner.” * 

“ No, indeed I do not, my dear sir,” replied Arabella. “ I : 
never have forgotten it I have never ceased to think how j 
great your suftermgs must have been m this shocking place. ; 
But I hoped that what no consideration for yourself would mduce ' 
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you to do, a regard to ourliappmess, nuglit If my "brotlier hears 
of this, first, from you, I feel certain rre shall he reconciled He 
is my only relation in the irorld, 3Ir. Pickwick, and unless you 
plead for me, I fear I have lost even him I have done wrong 
very, very wrong, I know " Here poor Arabella hid her face in 
her handkerchief, and wept bitterly. 

21j Pickwick’s nature was a good deal worked upon, by these 
same tears ; but when Sirs Winkle, drying her eyes took to 
coaxmg and entreating m the sweetest tones of a very sweet voice, 
he became particularly restless, and evidently undecided bow to 
act As was evmced by sundry nervous rubbmgs of his spectacle- 
glasses, nose, tights, head, and gaiters. 

Taking advantage of these symptoms of indecision, Air Perker 
(to whom, it appeared, the young couple had dnven straight that 
morning) urged with legal pomt and shrewdness that Mr. Winkle, 
semor, was still unacquainted with the important rise in life’s 
flight of steps which iiis son had taken ; that the future expec- 
tations of the said son depended entirely upon the said Winkle, 
senior, contmuing to regard him with undiminishcd feelmgs of 
afiection and attachment, which it was very unlikely he would, 
if this great event were long kept a secret from him , that Mr. 
Pickwick, repairing to Bristol to seek ifr, Allen, might, with equal 
reason repair to Birmingham to seek Mr WmkJe, senior ; lastly, 
that Mr Wmkie, senior, had good right and title to consider Mr. 
Pickwick as in some degree the guardian and adviser of his son, 
and that it consequently behoved that gentleman, and was indeed 
due to his personal character, to acquamt the aforesaid Winkle, 
senior, personally, and by word of mouth, with the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and with the riiare he had taken m the trans- 
action 

Mr Tupman and Mr Snodgrass amved, most opportunely, 
in this stage of the pleadmgs, and as it was necessary to esplam 
to them aU that had occurred, together with the various reasons 
pro and con, the whole of the arguments were gone over agam, 
after which everybody urged eveiy argument m his own way, 
and at his own length And, at la^, 3Ir Pickwick, fairly argued 
and remonstrated out of all his resolutions, and being m immment 
danger of bemg argued and remonstrated out of his wits, caught 
Arabella in his arms, and declaring that she was a very amiable 
creature and that he didn’t know how it was, but he had 
alwairs been very fond of her from the first said he could never 
find it m his heart to stand in the way of young people’s happiness, 
and they might do with him as they pleased 
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Mi WelleT’s first act, on hearing this concession, was to des- 
patch Job Trotter to the lUuskions Mir. Pell with an authority 
to dehver to the bearer the formal discharge which his prudent 
parent had had the foresight to leave m the hands of that learned 
gentleman, m case it should be, at any time, required on an 
emergency , his neirt proceedmg was, to mvest his whole stock 
of ready money, in the purchase of five-and-twenty gallons of 
mild porter : winch he himself dispensed on the racket ground 
to everybody who would partake of it , this done, he hurra'd 
an divers parts of the buildmg rmtal he lost his voice, and then 
qmetly relapsed mto his usual collected and philosophical con- 
dition. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, Mr. Pickwick took a last 
look at his httle room, and made his way, as well as he could, 
throng the throng of debtors who pressed eagerly forward to 
shake him by the hand, until he reached the lodge steps He 
turned here, to look about him, and his eye hghtened as he did 
BO. In all the crowd of wan, emaciated faces, he saw not one 
which was not the happier for his sympathy and charity. 

" Perker,” said Mr. Pickwick, beckonmg one young man to- 
wards him, “ this 18 Mr. Jmgle, whom I spoke to you about ” 

“ Very good, my dear sir,” rephed Perker, looking hard at 
Jmgle “ You will see me agam, young man, to-morrow. I 
hope you may hve to remember and feel deeply, what I shall 
have to commumcate, sur.” 

Jmgle bowed respectfully, trembled very much as he took 
Mr. Pickwick’s profiered hand, and withdrew. 

“ Job you know, I thmk ^ ” said Mr. Pickwick, presenting 
that gentleman. 

” I know the rascal,” replied Perker, good-humouredly. “ See 
after your friend, and be m the way to-morrow at one Do 
you hear ? Now, is there anythmg more ^ ” 

“ Nothmg,” rejomed Mr. Pidrwick “ You have delivered 
the little parcel I gave you for your old landlord, Sam * ” 

" I have, sir,” rephed Sam. “ He bust out a crym’, sir, and 
said you wos wery gen’rous and thoughtful, and he only wished 
you could have him umokilated for a gallopin’ consumption, 
for his old friend as had hved here so long, wos dead, and he’d 
noueres to look for another.” 

“ Poor fellow, poor fellow ' ” said Mr. Pickwick. ” God bless 
you, my friends ' ” 

As Mr. Pickwick uttered this adieu, the crowd raised a loud 
shout Many among them were pressing forward to shake him 
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by the hand, again, when he drew his arm through Perktr's, 
and humed from the prison far more sad and melancholy, 
for the moment, that when he had first entered it Alas ! how 
many sad and nnhappy beings had he left behind ! 

A happy evenmg was that, for, at least, one party m the George 
and Ynlture; and hght and cheerful were two of the hearts 
that emerged from its hospitable door nest mo rnin g The owners 
thereof were Air. Pickwick and Sam Weller, the former of i\hom 
was speedily deposited inside a comfortable post coach, with a 
little dickey beiond, in which the latter monnted with great 
agihty 

“ Sir,” called out Ate. Weller to Ins master. 

“ Well Sam,^' lephed Air Pickwick, thmstmg his head out 
of the wmdow. 

“ I wish them horses had been tbiee months and better m the 
meet, sir.” 

“ AThy, Sam ? ” inquired Air. Pickwick. 

“ Wy, srr,” exclaimed Air. Weller, rubbing his hands, “ how 
they would go if they had been I " 

CHAPTER XLYIH 

BELATE3 HOW ItK PICKWICK. WITH THE ASSISIASCE OP SAHUEI, WEIiETl, 
ESSASED TO SOFIES THE HEABT OF JIR BESJAHXS AlLEX, ASD TO 
HOEUPT THE WHATH OF HE EOBEBT SAWTEE 

AIe Bes At.t.tw and Air Bob Sawyer sat together in the little 
surgery behind the shop, discussmg mmced veal and future pros- 
pects, when the discourse, not unnaturally, turned upon the 
practice acquired by Bob the aforesaid, and his present chances 
of deriving a competent independence from the honourable pro- 
fession to which he had devoted himself 

“ — Which, I think,” observed Air. Bob Sawyer, pursuing the 
thread of the subject, " which, I thmk, Ben, are rather dubious ” 

“ What’s rather dubious ? ” mqmied Ali Ben Allen, at the 
same tune sbarpenmg his mtellects with a draught of beer. 
“ What’s dubious ? ” 

" Why. the chances,” responded Air. Bob Sawyer. 

I forgot,” said Alt Ben .^len “ The beer has remmded mo 
that I forgot. Bob — yes , they are dubious ” 

" It’s wonderful how the poor people patronise me,” said Air. 
Bob Sawyer, reflectively. “ They knock me up, at all hours of 
’ the night ; they take medicine to an extent which I should haNe 
1 conceived impossible ; they put on blisters and leeches with a 
! perseverance worthy of a better cause , they make additions to 
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their families, in, a manner which is quite awful. Siz of those / 
last-named little promisssory notes, all due on the same day, i 
Ben, and all intrusted to me • ” ; ] 

“ It's -very gratifying, isn't it ^ " said Mr. Ben Allen, holding "' 
his plate for some more minced veal. 

“ Oh, very,” lephed Bob , “ only not qmte so much so, as 
the confidence of patients with a shiUmg or two to spare, weuld 
be. This business was capitally described m the advertisement, * 
Ben It IS a practice, a very extensive practice — and that’s all ” 1 
“ Bob,” said Mr Ben Allen, laymg down his knife and fork, ’! 
and fixmg his eyes on the visage of his fnend : “ Bob, I'll tell i' 
you what it is.” 

“ UTiat IS it * ” mquited Mr. Bob Sawyer i 

“ You must make yourself, with as httle delay as possible, ) 
master of Arabella’s one thousand pounds.” 

“ Three per cent, consohdated Bank aimmties, now standing 
in her name m the book or books of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England,” added Bob Sawyer, in legal phraseology. 

“ Exactly so,” said Ben “ She has it when she comes of age, 
or marries She wants a year of coming of age, and if you plucked 
up a spirit she needn't want a month of being mamed ” 

“ She's a very chamung and delightful creature,” quoth Mr. 
Robert Sawyer, m reply , “ and has only one fault that I know 
of, Ben It happens, unfortunately, that that single blemish is a ‘ 
want of taste She don’t like me.” 


“ It’s my opmion that she don't know what she does like, 
said Mr Ben Allen, contemptuously. 

“ Perhaps not," remarked Mr Bob Sawyer. " But it’s my 
opinion that she does know what she doesn't like, and that's 
of more importance ” 

“ I wish,” said Mr Ben Allen, settmg his teeth together, and 
speaking more like a savage wamor who fed on raw wolf’s flesh 
which he carved with his &igers, than a peaceable young gentle- 
man who ate mmced veal with a knife and fork, “ I wish I knew 
whether any rascal really has been tampering with her,^ and 
attemptmg to engage her afiections I think I should assassinate 
him Bob” 


” I'd put a bullet m him, if I found him out,” said Mr. Saivyer, , 
stopping m the course of a long draught of beer, and looking \ 
malignantly out of the porter pot “ If that didn’t do his busi- r 
ness, I'd extract it afterwards, and kill him that way.” [ 
Mr. Benjamin Allen gazed abstractedly on his fnend for some j 
lainntcs in silence, and then said * 
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** You have never proposed to her, point-blank. Bob * 

“No. Beoanse I saw it vonld be of no use,” replied 3Ir. Robcrr 
Sawyer 

“ You shall do it, before yon are twenly-four hours older," 
retorted Ben, with desperate calmness. “ She shall have you 
or ni know the reason why. I'll exert my authority” 

“ Well,” said Mr Bob Sawyer, “ we shall see” 

“ We shall see, my friend,” replied Mr Ben Allen, fiercelj . 

- ( He paused for a few seconds, and added m a voice broken by 
emotion, “ You have loved her from a child, my friend- You 
l‘ i loved her when we were boys at school together, and even then. 

' she was wayward, and shghted your young feehngs Do you 
recollect, with all the eagerness of a child’s love, one day pressmg 
upon her acceptance, two small caraway-fieed biscmts and one 
I sweet apple, neatly folded mto a oacular parcel with the leaf of 
" a copybook * ” 
r| “ I do,” rephed Bob Sawyer 
[j! " She slighted that, I thmk * ” sard Ben Allen 

“ She did,” rejomed Bob “ She said I had kept the parcel se 
long m the pockets of my corduroys, that the apple was un- 
pleasantly warm ” 

“ I remember,” said Mr. Allen, gloomily. “ Upon which we 
ate it ourselves, m alternate bites ” 

Bob Sawyer mtimated his recollection of the circumstance 
last alluded to, by a melancholy frown , and the two friends 
remamed for some time absorbed, each m his own meditations. 

While these observations were bemg exchanged between ilr 
Bob Sawyer and Mr. Benjamm Allen; and while the boy m 
the grey hvery, marvellmg at the unwonted prolongation of the 
dinner, cast an anxious look, from time to time, towards the glass 
door, distracted by mward misgivings regarding the amount of 
minced veal which would be ultimately reserved for his individual 
cravmgs , there rolled soberly on through the streets of Bristol, a 
private fly, pamted of a sad green colour, drawn by a chubby sort 
of brown horse, and driven by a surly-lookmg man with his legs 
, dressed like the legs of a groom, and his body attired m the coat 
, of a coachman Such appearances ate common to many vehicles 
belongmg to, and mamtamed by, old ladies of economic habits , 
and m vehicle, sat an old lady who was its mistress and 
proprietor. 

“ Martm • ” said the old lady, caUing to the surly man, out of 
the front wmdow. 

“ Well ^ ” said the surly man, touchkig his hat to the old lady. 

K r 
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“ Mr. Sawyer’s,” said tlie old lady. ; «' 

“ I was going there,” said the surly man. j 

The old lady nodded the satisfaction which this proof of the^i 
surly man's foresight imparted to her feelings; and the surly, | 3 if 
man giving a smart lash to the chubby horse, they all repaured' ‘ 
to Mr. Bob Sawyer’s together. 

“ Martm ! ” said the old lady, when the fly stopped at the , * " 
door of Mr. Robert Sawyer late Noclcemorf. 1 «s 

" Well 1 ” said Martin. Ife 

“ Ask the lad to step out, and mind the horse.” jo 

“ I'm gomg to mind the horse myself,” said Martin, laying his '' thi 
whip on the roof of the fly. dn 

“ I can’t permit it, on any account,” said the old lady , “ your 
testimony will be very important, and I must take you into the i 
house with me. You must not stir from my side durmg the 
whole m emew. Do you hear ? ” . pi 

“ I hear,” replied Martin. 

“ Well ; what are you stopping for * " j-j 

“ Nothing,” replied Martm. So saymg, the surly man leisurely ,• 
descended from the wheel, on which he had been poising himself • 
on the tops of the toes of his right foot, and havmg summoned 'I 
the boy m the grey livery opened the coach-door, flung down ' 
the steps, and thrustmg in a hand enveloped in a dark wash- '] 
leather glove, pulled out the old lady with as much unconcern ‘ 
m his manner as if she were a bandbox. 

“ Dear me 1 ” exclaimed the old lady. " I am so flurried, ■ 
now I have got here, Martm, that I’m all m a tremble.” '] 

Mr. Martm coughed behmd the dark wash-leather glove, but 
expressed no sympathy, so the old lady, composmg herself, 
trotted up Mr. Bob Sawyer’s steps, and Mr. Martm folloived. - 
Immediately on the old lady’s entermg the shop, Mr. Benjamin ^ 
Allen and Mr Bob Sawyer, who had been puttmg the spirits and 
water out of sight, and upsetfang nauseous drugs to take off the « 
smell of the tobacco-smoke, issued hastily forth m a transport of j , 
pleasure and aflection. ^ 

“ My dear aimt,” exclaimed Mr. Ben Allen, “ how kind of 
you to look m upon us ! Mr. Sawyer, aunt ; my friend Mr. Bob > 
Sawyer whom I have spoken to you about, regardmg — ^you I)' 
know, aunt” And here Mr. Ben Allen, who was not at the L 
moment extraordmarily sober, added the word “ Arabella,” m * . 
what was meant to be a whisper, but which was an especially (jj 
audible and distmct tone of speech, which nobody could avoid | < 
hearing, if anybody were so disposed . ; ^ 
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“My dear Benjamin,” said tie old lady, struggling with a 
great shortness of breath, and trembling from head to foot: 
“ don’t be alarmed, my dear, but I thmk I had better speak to 
I Mr. Sawyer, alone, for a moment Only for one moment” 

“ Bob,” said Mr. Ben Allen, “ will yon take my aunt into the 
surgery ® ” 

“ Certainly," responded Bob, in a most professional voice 
> " Step this way, my dear ma'am Don't be frightened ma'am. 

1 We shall be able to set you to rights m a very short time, I have 
no doubt, ma'am Here, my dear ma'am Kowthen’" With 
this, Mr. Bob Sawyer having handed the old ladv to a chair, 
shut the door, drew another chair close to her, and waited to 
hear detailed the symptoms of some disorder from which he 
saw in perspective a long train of profits and advantages 
The fcst thmg the old lady did was to shake her head a 
great many tunes, and begm to cry. 

Kervous,” said Bob Sawyer complacently. ** Camphor- 
julep and water three times a-day, and composmg draught at 
ni^t ” 

“ I don't know how to begin, Mr- Sawyer,” said the old lady. 
“ It IS so very painful and distressing ” 

** Ton need not begm, ma'am ” rcjo.ncd Mr. Bob Sawyer. 
" I can anticipate all you would say. The head is m fault ' 

‘ I should be very sorry to thmk it was the heart ” said the 
old lady with a slight groan 

‘ Kot the shghtest danger of that, ma'am ” replied Bob Sawyer. 
“ The stomach is the primary cause ” 

‘ ilr. Sawyer I ” esclaoned the old lady, startrag 
' Xot the least doubt of it, ma’am,” lejomed Bob, looking 
wordrous wise. “ Medicme, in time, my dear ma’am, would 
have prevented it all ” 

“ 5hr. Sawyer,” said the old lady, more flurried than before, 
“ this conduct is either great impertinence to one m my situation, 
sir. or it arises from your not understanding the object of my 
iTSit. If it had been m the power of medicme, or any fortsight 
I could have used, to prevent what has occurred, I should certainly 
have done so I had better see my nephew at once,” said the 
old lady, twrrhng her reticule mignantly, and rising as she 
spoke. 

‘ Stop a moment, ma’am,” said Boh Sawyer , “ I’m afraid 
' I have not miderstood you. What is the matter, ma'am ? ” 

“ My niece M-^ Sawyer,” said the old lady “ '’Our friend’e 
sister ” 
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“ Yes, ma’am,” said Bob, all impatience , for the old lady, 
althon^ mncb agitated, spoke vritb tbe most tantalismg de- 
liberation, as old ladies often do. “ Yes, ma’am ” 

“ Left my home, Mr. Sawyer, three days ago, on a pietonded 
visit to my sister, another aimt of hers, who keeps the large 
boardmg-school just beyond the third mile-stonc where there is 
a very large labumnm tree and an oak gate," said the old lady, 
stoppmg m this place to dry her eyes 
“ Oh, devil take the laburnum tree * ma’am,” said Boh, 
quite forgettmg his professional dignity in his anmety. “ Get 
on a little faster ; put a httle more steam on, ma’am, pray ’’ 

" This morning,” said the old lady, slowly, “ this moinuig, 
she 

” She came back, ma’am, I suppose,” said Bob, with great 
animation. ” Did she come back * ” 

"No, she did not; she wrote," replied the old lady. 

“ ^Vhat did she say * ” inquired Bob, eagerly. 

" She said, Mr. Savryer,” replied the old lady — •" and it is this, 
I want you to prepare Benjamm’s mind for, gently and by degrees , 
she said that she was — 1 have got the letter in my pocket, Mr. 
Sawyer, but my glasses are m the carriage, and I should only ivaste 
your time if I attempted to point out the passage to you, without 
them ; she said, m short, SB:. Sawyer, that she was married " 

“ T^at ' ” said, or rather shouted, Mir Bob Saivyer. 

" Mamed,” repeated the old lady. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer stopped to hear no more , but dartmg from 
the surgery mto the outer shop, cried m a stentorian voice, 
“ Ben, my boy, she’s bolted ! ” 

Mr Ben Allen, vrho had been slumbering belmid the counter, 
?<ith his head half a foot or so below his Imees, no sooner hcaid 
chis appalling communication, than he made a precipitate rush 
at Mr Martm, and, twisting his hand m the neckcloth of that 
taciturn servitor, expressed an mtention of chokmg him wlieic 
he stood This intention, with a promptitude often the effect 
of desperation, he at once commenced carrymg mto execution, 
with much vigour and surgical skill. 

Mr Martin, who ivas a man of few words and possessed but 
little power of eloquence or persuasion, submitted to this opera- 
tion with a very calm and agreeable expression of countenance, 
for some seconds ; findmg, however, that it threatened speedily 
to lead to a result which would place it be3'ond his power to 
claim any wages, board or otherwise, in all tunc to come, he 
muttered an uiarticulate remonstrance and felled Mr Ben- 
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- jamin Allen to tlie ground. As that gentleman had his hands 
; entangled in his cravat he had no alternative but to follow him 
'i to the floor There they both lay struggling when the shop 
door opened, and the party was increased by the arrival of ti<*o 
j most uneimected visitors to wit, Mr. Pickwick and ilr Samuel 
'Weller. 

The impression at once produced on Sfc. Weller's mind by what 
he saw, was that 3Ir. Martin was hired by the establishment of 
Sawyer late Xockemorf to take strong medicine, or to go into 
fits and be esaoerunentahzed upon, or to swallow poison now and 
then with the view of testing the efficacy of some new antidotes, 
or to do Eomethmg or other to promote the great science of 
n medicme, and gratify the ardent spirit of inquiry burning ui the 
j bosoms of its two young professors. So, without presuming to 
interfere, Sam stood perfectly still, and looked on, as if he were 
j mightily interested m the result of the then pending espenment 
'i Not so Mr Pickwick He at once threw himself on the astonished 
* combatants, with his accustomed energy, and loudly called upon 
;i the by-staaders to interpose 

i This roused Mir- Bob Sawyer, who hod been hitherto quite 
( paralysed by the frenzy of his companion "iilth that gentle- 
I man's assistance, Mr Pickwick raised Ben Allen to his feet Mr. 
Martm findmg himself alone on the fioor, got up, and looked 
about him 

“ Mr Allen,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ what is the matter, 
sir?” 

" Ifever mmd, sir ’ ” rephed Mr. Allen, with haughtj defiance 

“ What is It * ” inquired Mr Pickwick, lookmg at Bob Sawyer 
*' Is he unwell ^ ” 

Before Bob could reply, Mr. Ben Allen seized Mr Pickwick 
by the hand, and murmured, in sorrowful accents, “ My sister, 
my dear sir , my sister ” 

“ Oh, IS that all ' " said Mr Pickwick. " We shall easily 
arrange that matter, I hope Yoiir sister is safe and well, and I 
am here my dear sir, to ” 

** Sorry to do anythin’ as may cause an mterruption to such 
wery pleasant proceedm's, as the king said when he dissolved 
the parhament,” interposed Mr. Weller, who had been peepmg 
through the glass door ; “ but there's another espenment here, 
' sir. Here's a wenerable old lady a lyin' on the carpet waitin’ 
\ for dissection, or galwmism, or some other teu-im’ and scientific 
i inwention " 

! “ I forgot ” exclaimed Mr. Ben Allen. “ It is mr aunt ” 
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“ Dear me ' ” said Mr. Pickwick “ Poor lady ' Gently, 
Sam, gently.” 

“ Strange sitivation for one o' tke family,” observed Sam 
Weller, hoistmg tke aunt into a chair. “ Now, depitty Saw- 
bones, brmg out the wollatilly * ” 

The latter observation was addressed to the boy m grey, who, 
having handed over the fly to the care of the street-keeper, had 
comeback to see what all the noise was about Between the boy 
m grey, and Mr Bob Sawyer, and Mr Benjamm Allen (who having 
frightened his axmt into a fainting fit, was afiectionately sohcit- 
ous for her recovery) the old lady was, at length, restored to con- 
sciousness , then Ben Allen, tummg with a puzzled coim- 
tenance to Mr Pickwick, asked him what he was about to say, 
when he had been so alarmmgly mterrupted 
“ We are all friends here, I presume * " said Mr Pickwick, 
clearing his voice, and looking towards the man of few words 
with the surly countenance, who drove the fly with the chubby 
horse. 

This reminded Mr Bob Sawyer that the boy m grey was loobng 
on, with eyes wide open, and greedy ears The mcipient chemist 
havmg been hfted up by his coat collar, and dropped outside the 
door. Bob Sawyer assured Mr Pickwick that he nught speak 
without reserve 

“ Tour sister, my dear sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, turning to 
Benjamm Allen, “is m London, well and happy” 

“ Her happmess is no object to me, sir,” said Mr. Benjamin 
Allen, with a flourish of the hand. 

“ Her husband an object to me, sir,” said Bob Sawyer _ 
“ He shall be an object to me, sir, at twelve paces, and a very 
pretty object PH make of him, sir — a mean-spirited scoundrel ' ” 
This, as it stood, was a very pretty denunciation, and magnani- 
mous withal , but Mr. Bob Sawyer rather weakened its effect, 
by windmg up with some general observations concemmg the 
punching of heads and knocl^g out of eyes, which were common- 
place by comparison. 

“ Stay, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ before you apply those 
epithets to the gentleman m question, consider, dispassionately, 
the extent of his fault, and above all remember that he is a 
friend of mme ” 

“ What ' ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ His name ' ” cried Ben Allen “ His name • ” 

“ hlr Nathaniel "Wmlde,” said Mr Pickwick 

Mr. Benjamin Allen deliberately crushed his spectacles be- 
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neath tie ieel of his boot, and having picked np the pieces, and 
put them mto three separate pockets, folded his arms, bit his 
bps, and looked in a threatening manner at the bland features 
of ilr Pickwick. 

“ Then it’s you, is it, sir, who have encouraged and brought 
about this match ® " inquired hlx Benjamm Men at length" 

“And it’s this gentleman’s servant, I suppose,’’ interrupted 
the old lady, “ who has been skulkmg about my house, and en- 
deavounng to entrap my servants to conspire agamst their mis- 
tress Martin • ’’ 

“ Well 1 ’’ said the surly man, commg forward. 

" Is that the young man you saw in tiie lane, whom you told 
me about, this monung ^ ” 

Ml. Martm, who, as it has already appeared, was a man of 
few words, looked at Sam Weller, nodded his head, and growled 
forth, “ That’s the man ! ’’ Mr. Weller, who was never proud, 
gave a smile of friendly recogmtion as his eyes encountered those 
of the surly groom, and admitted, in courteous terms, that he had 
“ knowed him afore ’’ 

“ And this IS the faithful creature,” exclaimed Mr Ben Allen, 

‘ whom I had nearly sufiocated’ Mr. Pickwick, how dare you 
allow your fellow to be employed in the abduction of my sister ’ 
I demand that you explam this matter, sir.” 

“ Explam it, sir ' ” cried Bob Saivyer, fiercely. 

“ It’s a conspiracy," said Ben Allen. 

“ A regular plant,” added Mr Bob Sawyer. 

“A disgraceful imposition," observed the old lady. 

" Nothmg but a do,” remarked Martm. 

“ Pray hear me," urged Mr Pickwick, as Mr. Ben Allen fell 
into a chair that patients were bled m, and gave way tohispocket- 
handerchief “ I have rendered no assistance m this matter, 
beyond that of being present at one mterview between the young 
people, which I cordd not prevent, and from which I conceived 
my presence would remove any slight colourmg of impropriety 
that it might otherwise have had ; this is the whole share I 
have taken in the transaction, and I had no suspicion that an 
immediate marnage was even contemplated. Though, mind," 
added Mx. Pickwick, hastily checking himself, “mind,! do not 
say I should have prevented it, if I had known that it was in- 
tended " 

“ You heat that, all of you ; you hear that ? ” said Mr. Ben- 
jamm Allen. 

“I hope they do,” mildlj observed Mr Pickwick, looking 
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“ Dear me ! " said Mr- Pickwick. “ Poor lady ’ Gently, 
Sam, gently.” 

" Strange sitivation for one o’ the family,” observed Sam 
Weller, hoistmg the annt mto a chair “ How, depitty Saw- 
bones, bring out the woUatilly ’ ” 

The latter observation was addressed to the boy in grey, who, 
having handed over the fly to the care of the street-keeper, had 
come back to see what all the noise was about Between the boy 
in grey, and Mr. Bob Sawyer, and Mr. Benjamm Allen (who having 
frightened his aimt into a famtang fit, was afiectionately sohcit- 
ous for her recovery) the old lady was, at length, restored to con- 
sciousness ; then Mr. Ben Allen, tummg with a puzzled coun- 
tenance to hir. Pickvdck, asked him what he was about to say, 
when he had been so alarmingly interrupted. 

“ We are all fnends here, I presume 1 ” said Mr. Pickwick, 
clearing his voice, and looking towards the man of few words 
with the surly countenance, who drove the fly with the chubby 
horse. 

This reminded Mr. Bob Sawyer that the boy m grey was looking 
on, with eyes wide open, and greedy ears The mcipient chemist 
havmg been lifted up by his coat collar, and dropped outside the 
door, Bob Sawyer assured HiE:. Pickwick that he mi^t speak 
without reserve 

“ Your sister, my dear sir,” said Mr Pickwick, tummg to 
Benjamin Allen, “ is in London ; well and happy.” 

“ Her happmess is no object to me, sir,” said Mr Benjamin 
Allen, with a flounsh of the hand. 

” Her husband is an object to me, sir,” said Bob Sawyer 
” He shall be an object to me, sir, at twelve paces, and a very 
pretty object I’ll make of him, sir — a mean-spinted scoundrel ' ” 
This, as it stood, was a very pretty denunciation, and magnani- 
mous withal , but M Bob Sawyer rather weakened its effect, 
by wmdmg up with some general observations concemmg the 
punching of heads and knocl^g out of eyes, which were common- 
place by comparison. 

“ Stay, sir,” said M. Pickwick ; " before you apply those 
epithets to the gentleman in question, conmder, dispassionately, 
the extent of his fault, and above all remember that he is a 
friend of mine ” 

“ What ' ” said Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ His name ! ” cned Ben Allen. “ His name ! ” 

“ M Nathaniel Wmkie,” said Mr. Pickinck. 

Mr. Benjamin Allen dehberately crushed his spectacles be- 
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romid, ** and," added that gentleman : his - colota mounting , 
as he spoke : “ I hope they hear this, sir, also. That from what 
has been stated to me, sir, I assert that you were by no means ; 
justified in attemptmg to force your sister’s inclmations as you [ 
did, and that you should rather have endeavoured by your 
kindness and forbearance to have supphed the place of other i 
nearer relations whom she has never known, from a child As , 
regards my young fnend, I must beg to add, that m every point of 
worldly advantage, he is, at least, on an equal footing with your- 
self, if not on a much better one, and that unless I hear this ques- 
tion discussed with becoming temper and moderation, I decline 
heating any more said upon the subject *’ < 

" I wish to make a wery few remarks in addition to wot has 
been put forardby the honorable gen’l’m’n as has jist give over,” 
said ]!&. Weller, stepping forth, “ wieh is this here : a mdiwidual 
m company has called me a feller." 

“ That has nothmg whatever to do with the matter, Sam," 
interposed Mr, Pickmck “ Pray hold your tongue." 

“ I ain’t a gom’ to say nothin’ on that ere pmt, sir," rephed 
Sam, “ but merely this here. P’raps that gen’l’m'n may think 
as there wos a priory ’tachment ; but there wom’t nothm’ o' 
the sort, for the young lady said, in the wery begmmn’ o’ the 
keepin’ company, that she co^dn’t abide him. Nobody's 
cut him out, and it ’ud ha’ been jist the wery same for him if the 
young lady had never seen Mr, Vmkle That’s wot I wished to 
say, sir, and I hope I’ve now made that 'ere genT’m’n’s mind 
easy." 

A short pause followed these consolatory remarks of Mr. WeUer. 
Then Mr. Ben Allen rismg from his chair, protested that he 
would never see Arabella's face again ; while Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
despite Sam’s flattering assurance, vowed dreadful vengeance on 
the happy bridegroom. 

But, just when matters were at their height, and threatening 
to remain so, Mr. Pickwick found a powerful assistant m the old 
lady, who, evidently much struck by the mode m which he had 
advocated her niece’s cause, ventured to approach Mr Benjamm 
Allen With a few comforting reflections, of which the chief were, 
that’ after all, perhaps, it was well it was no worse ; the least 
said the soonest mended, and upon her word she did not know 
that it was so very bad after all ; what was over couldn’t he begun, 
and what couldn't be cured mutt be endured ' with various other 
assurances of the like novel and strengthemng description To 
ail of these, Mr. Benjamm Allen rephed that he meant no dis- 
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xespeot to ids atuit,or anybody there, but if it were all the same 
to them, and they would allow him to have his own way, he would 
rather have the pleasure of hating his sister till death, and 
after it 

At length, when this determination had been announced half 
! a hundred times, the old lady suddenly bridling up and looking 
I very majestic, wished to know what she had done that no re- 
spect was to be paid to her years or station, and that she should 
be obhged to beg and pray, m that way, of her own nephew, 
whom she remembered about five-aud-twenty years before be 
was bom, and whom she had known, personally, when he hadn’t 
I ' a tooth in his head * To say nothmg of her presence on the first 
occasion of his having his haa cut, and assistance at numerous 
other times and ceremomes during his babyhood, of sufficient 
j importance to found a claim upon his afiection, obedience, and 
j sympathies, for ever 

’ j \^Tule the good lady was bestowing this objurgation on Mr, 
Ben Allen, Bob Sawyer and Mr Pickwick had retired m clo«e 
, I conversation to the inner room, where Mr Sawyer was observed 
i to apply himself several times to the mouth of a black bottle, 
under :he influence of which, his features gradually assumed a. 
cheerful and even jovial expression -Vnd at last he emerged 
from the room, bottle in hand, and, remarking that he was ^ cry 
sorry to say he had been making a fool of himself, begged to 
propose the health and happmess of Mr. and Mrs. \\’mkle, whose 
felicity, so far from envying, he would be the first to congratulate 
them upon Hearing this, Mr. Ben Allen suddenly arose from 
his chair, and, seiang the black bottle, drank the toast so heartily, 

, that, the hquor hemg strong, he became nearly as black m_ the 
face as the bottle FmaUy, the black bottle went round till it 
was empty, and there was so much shaking of hands and mter- 
changmg of compliments, that even themctal-visagedMr Martin 
•ondescended to smile. 

i ** And now," said Bob Sawyer, mbbing his hands, “ VTc’ll 

i have a joUy night " 

1 , “lam sorry," said Mr. Pickwick, that I must return to my 
j, ' inn I have not been accustomed to fatigue lately, and my 
|i journey has tired me exceedmgly” 

“ You’ll take some tea, Mr. Picbvick * ” said the old lady, with 
jj, j irresistible sweetuess 

I "Thank you, I would rather not,” rephed that gentleman. 
. Ole truth is, that the old lady’s evidently mcrcasmg admiration, 
> was hlr Pickwick’s principal mducement for going away He 
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thought of Mis. Bardell, and every glance of the old lady’s eyes J 
threw him into a cold perspiration. 

As Mi Pickwick could hy no means be prevailed upon to stay, 
it was arranged at once, on his own proposition, that TiSi. Benjamin 
Allen should accompany him on his journey to the elder Mr. ' 
Wmkle’s, and that the coach should be at the door, at nine o’clock - 
next mommg. He then took his leave, and, followed by Samuel ^ 
Weller, repaired to the Bush It is worthy of remark, that Mr J 
Martin’s face was horribly convulsed as he shook hands with \ 
Sam at parting, and that he gave vent to a smile and an oath | 
simultaneously from which tokens it has been mferred by 
those who were best acquamted with that gentleman's peculiarities 
tiiat he expressed himself much pleased with Mr Weller’s sociely, 
and requested the honor of his further acquaintance. 

“ Shall I order a private room, sir ? ” mquired Sam, when they 
reached the Bush. 

“ ^Vhy, no, Sam,” rephed Mr Pickwick ; “ as I dmed in the 
cofEee room, and shall go to bed soon, it is hardly worth while. 

See who there is in the travellers' room, Sam ” 

Mr. Weller departed on his errand, and presently retmned to 
say, that there was only a gentleman with one eye : and that 
he and the landlord were drmking a bowl of bishop together. 

“ I will join them,” said Mi. Pickwick. ' 

“ He’s a queer customer, the vun-eyed vun, sir,” observed 
Mr. Weller, as he led the Way. " He’s a gammonm’ that 'ere 
landlord, he is, sir, till he don’t nghtly Imow whether he’s a 
standmg on the soles of his boots or the crown of his hat.” 

The individual to whom this observation referred, was sittmg 
at the upper end of the room when Mr. Pickwick entered, and 
was smotog a large Dutch pipe, with his eye mtently fix:ed on 
the round face of the landlord : a jolly looking old personage, to 
whom he had recently been relating some tale of wonder, as was 
testified by sundry disjomted exclamations of, “ Well, I wouldn’t 
have beheved it ! The strangest thing I ever heard I Couldn’t 
have supposed it possible ! " and other expressions of astonish- 
ment which burst spontaneously from his lips, as he returned 
the fixed gaze of the one-eyed man. ’ * 

" Servant, sir,” said the one-eyed man to Mr. Pickwick. “ Erne 
night, sir." 

“ Very much so mdeed,” rephed Mr. Pickwick, as the waiter 
placed a small decanter of brandy, and some hot water before 
him. 

While Mr. Pickwick was mixing his brandy and water, the 
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one-eyed man loolied roimd at him earnestly, from time to time, 
and at length said 
“ I thmk Fve seen you before " 

“I don’t recollect you,” rejomed Sir. Pickwick. 

“ I dare say not,” said the one-eyed man “ You didn’t 
know me, hut I knew two fciends of yours that were stopping ai 
the Peacock at EatanswiU, at the time of the Election ” 

“ Oh, indeed * ” exclaimed Mr Pickwick 
“ Yes,” rejomed the one-eyed man “ I mentioned a little 
circumstance to them about a fnend of mme of the name of 
Tom Smart Perhaps you've heard them speak of it " 

“ Often," rejomed Mr. Pickwick, snulmg “ He was your 
uncle, I thmk * ” 

" No, no ; only a fnend of my uncle’s," replied the one-eyed 
man 

“ He was a wonderful man, that uncle of yours, though,” 
remarked the landlord shakmg his head. 

” YTell, I thmk he was, I thmk I may say he was,” answered 
the one-eyed man ” I could tell you a story about that same 
uncle, gentlemen, that would rather surprise you" 

“ Could you ? ’’ said Mr Pickwick " Let us hear it, by all 
means.” 

The one-eyed Bagman ladled out a glass of negus from the 
bowl, and drank it , smoked a long whift out of the Dutch pipe ; 
and then, calling to Sam lYellcr who was lingering near the door, 
that he needn’t go away unless he wanted to, because the story 
was no secret, fixed his eye upon the landlord's and proceeded, 
m the words of the next chapter 

CHAPTER XLIX 

‘ COSTAEnXG rilE SXOBY or IHE B VGUAX’S UXCtB 
“ My uncle, gentlemen,” said the bagman, “ was one of the 
merriest, pleasantest, cleverest fellows that ever lived I wish 
you bad Imown him, gentlemen On second thoughts, gentlemen, 

I don’t wish you had known him for if you had, you would have 
been all, by this time, m the ordinary course oi nature, if not 
dead, at all events so near it, as to have taken to stopping at 
home and givmg up company . which would have deprived me 
of the inestimable pleasure of addressing you .it this moment. 
Gentlemen I vash your fathers and mothers had known my 
imcle They would have been amamgly fond of him, especially 
your respectable mothers : I know they would If any two of 
hi'^ numerous virtues predominated over the many that adorned 
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his character, I should say they rrere his mixed punch and his ! 
after supper song. Excuse my dwellmg on these melancholy • 
recollections of departed worth ; you won’t see a man like my 
uncle every day in the week 

“I have always considered it a great pomt of my uncle’s 
character, gentlemen, that he was the mtimate friend and compan- i 
ion of Tom Smart, of the great house of Bilson and Slum, Cateaton 
Street, City. My uncle collected for Tiggm and Welps, but for a ' 
long time he went pretty near the same ]oumey as Tom , and 
the very first mght they met, my uncle took a fancy for Tom, 
and Tom took a fancy for my uncle. They made a bet of a 
new hat before they had known each other half an hour, who 
should brew the best quart of punch and drink it the qmckest. 
My uncle was judged to have won the making, but Tom Smart 
beat him m the dnnkmg by about half a salt-sp6on-full They 
took another quart a-piece to drmk each other’s health in, and 
were staunch ftiends ever afterwards. There’s a destiny m these 
thmgs, gentlemen , we can’t help it. 

“ In personal appearance, my uncle was a tnfle shorter than 
the middle size ; he was a thought stouter too, than the ordinary 
run of people, and perhaps his face might be a shade redder. 
He had the jolhest face you ever saw, gentlemen . something 
like Punch, with a handsomer nose and chin ; his eyes were always 
tivmkhng and sparkhng with good humour , and a smile — not one 
of your unmeaumg wooden grins, but a real, merry, hearty, good- 
tempered snule — was perpetually on his countenance. He was 
pitched out of his gig once, and knocked, head first, agamst a 
mile-stone. There he lay, stunned, and so cut about the face with 
some gravel which had been heaped up alongside it, that, to u^e 
my uncle’s own strong expression, if his mother could have re- 
visited the earth, she wouldn’t have known him. Indeed, when 
I come to think of the matter, gentlemen, I feel pretty sure she 
wouldn’t for she died when my uncle was two years and seven 
months old, and I think it’s very likely that, even without the 
gravel, his top-boots would have puzzled the good lady not a little ; 
to say nothing of his jolly red face. However, there he lay, and 
I have heard my uncle say, many a tune, that the man said who 
picked him up that he was smilmg as merrily as if he had tumbled 
out for a treat, and that after they had bled him, the first faint 
glimmerings of returning animation, were, his jumping up in 
bed, bursting out mto a loud laugh, kissmg the young woman 
who hela the basin, and demandmg a mutton chop and a pickled 
walnut. He was very fond of pickled walnuts, gentlemen. He 
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Slid he always found that, taken vathout \megar, they rch<^hcd 
the beer, 

" ily uncle's great journey was m the fall of the leaf, at T-luch 
time he collect^ debts and took orders in the north gor.g 
from London to Edinburgh, from Edinburgh to Glasgow, from 
Glasgow back to Edinburgh, and thence to London bv the 
smack Ton are to understand that bis second visit to Edn'liurtih 
was for his own pleasure He used to go hack for a week j«>t 
to look up his old friends ; and what with breakfasting with tliis 
one, lunchmg with that, dining with a third, and supping v ith 
another a pretty tight week he used to make of it T don't 
know whether any of you, gentlemen, ever partook of a real 
substantial hospitable Scotch breakfast, and then went out to a 
shght lunch of a bushel of oysters, a dozen or so of bottled ale, 
and a noggin or two of whiskey to close up with. If you ever did, 
you will agree with me that it requires a pretly strong head to go 
out to dmner aud supper afterwards. 

“ But, bless your hearts and eye-brows, ail this sort of thing 
was nothing to my uncle I He was so well seasoned, that it 
was mere child’s play I have heard him say that he could see 
the Dundee people out, auy day, aud walk home afterwards 
without staggermg ; aud yet the Dundee people have as strong 
heads and as strong punch, gentlemen, as you are likely to meet 
with, between the poles I have heard of a Glasgow man and a 
Dundee man drmlong agamst each other for fifteen hours at a 
sittmg. They were both sufiocated, as nearly as could be aster- 
tamed, at the same moment, but mth this tnflmg exception, 
gentlemen, they were not a hit the worse for it 

“ One ni^t, withm four-and-twenty hours cf the tune wlien he 
had settled to take shippuig for London, my uncle supped at 
the house of a veir old friend of his, a Baillie Mac something 
and four syllables after it, who hved m the old town of Edmburclu 
There were the bailhe's wife, and the bailiie’s three daugirers, 
and the baiUie's grown-np son, and three or four stout, bu='iy 
eye-browed, canny old Scotch fellows, that the baiilie had got 
together to do honour to my uncle, and help to make merry, 
ft was a glonous supper ^cre were kippered salmon, and 
Fmnan haddocks, and a lamb’s bead, and a haggis — celebrated 
Scotch dish, gentlemen, which my uncle used to say always looked 
to him, when it came to table, very much like a cupid's stomech 
— aud a great many other things besides, tliat I forget the names 
jf, but very good thmgs notwithstandmg The lassies were 
pretty and agreeable , the bailhe's wife was one cf the bf>5t 
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creattures that ever lived : and my uncle -was in thorou^y good cue. 
The consequence of which was, that the ycung ladies tittered and 
giggled, and the old lady laughed out loud, and the baiUie and 
the other fellows roared till they were red in the face, the whole 
mortal time. I don't quite recollect how many tumblers of 
whiskey toddy each man drank after supper ; but this I know, 
that about one o’clock in the mommg, the badlie’s grown-up 
son became msensible while attempting the first verse of ‘ 'VV'iUie 
brewed a peck o’ maut , ’ and he havmg been, for half an hour 
before, the only other man viable above the mahogany, it occurred 
to my uncle that it was almost time to think about going * especi- 
ally as dnnkmg had set m at seven o’clock, m order that he might 
get home at a decent hour. But, thinkmg it might not be quite 
pohte to go iimt then, my imcle voted himself into the chair, 
mixed another glass, rose to propose his own health, addressed 
himself m a neat and complimentary speech, and drank the toast 
with great enthusiasm Still nobody woke ; so my uncle took 
a httle drop more — ^neat this tune, to prevent the toddy from 
disagreeing with him — ^and, laying violent hands on his hat, 
salhed forth mto the street 

“ It was a wild gusty night when my uncle closed the baiUie’s 
door, and setthng 1^ bat firmly on his head, to prevent the wind 
from takmg it, thrust his hands into his pockets, and looking 
upward, took a short survey of the state of the weather The 
clouds were drifting over the moon at their ^ddiest speed . at 
one time wholly obscuring her at another, sufienng her to burst 
forth in full splendour and shed her light on all the objects around : 
anon, dnvmg over her again, with mcreased velocity, and shroud- 
ir g everything in darkness ‘ Really, this won’t do,’ said my uncle, 
addressmg hi^elf to the weather, as if he felt himself personally 
oSended. ‘ This is not at all the kmd of thing for my voyage. 
It will not do, at any pnee,’ said my uncle very impressively 
Ha'iTng repeated this, several times, he recovered his balance 
with some difficulty — for he was rather giddy with looking up 
mto the sky so long — and walked merrily on 

“ The badlie’s house was m the Canongate, and my uncle was 
gomg to the other end of Lei+h IVaik, rather better than a mile’s 
journey. On either side of him, there shot up against the dark 
fkr, tall gaunt straggling houses with time-stamed fronts, 
ard windows that seemed to have shared the lot of eyes in mortals, 
and to have grown dim and sunken with age. Six, seven eight 
the houses; story piled above storv, as 
c.uldTen build with cards — thriwinu their dark shadows over 
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the rougHy paved xoad, and making the dark night darker A 
feTV od lamps were scattered at long distances, bnt they only served 
to mark the dirty entrance to some narrow close, or to show 
where a common stair commnnicated, by steep and intricate 
windmgs, with the various flats above. Glancmg at all tlwse 
things with the air of a man who had seen them too often before, 
to think them worthy of much notice now, my uncle walked up 
the middle of the street, with a thumb in each waistcoat pocket, 
indulgmg from time to time in various snatches of song, chanted 
forth with such good will and spirit, that the quiet honest folk 
started fromtherr first sleep and lay trembling m bed till the sound 
died away m the distance ; when, satisfying themselves that it 
was only some drunken ne*er-do-weel finding his way 
home, they covered themselves up warm and fell asleep 
agam. 

“ I am particular in describing how my uncle walked up the 
middle of the street, with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, 
gentlemen, because, as he often used to say (and with great 
reason too) there is nothing at all estraordinary in this story, 
unless yon distinctly understand at the beginning that he was 
not by any means of a marvellous or romantic turn 

“ Gentlemen, my uncle walked on with his thumbs in bis 
wafetcoat pockets, taking the middle of the street to himself and 
singing, now a verse of a love song, and then a verse of a drinking 
one, and when he was tired of both whistimg melodiously, until 
he reached the North Bridge, which, at this point, connects the 
old and new towns of Edinburgh Here he stopped for a minute, 
to look at the strange irregular clusters of lights piled one above 
the other, and twinkling afar off so high, that they looked like 
stars, gleaming from the castle walls on the one side and the 
Calton Hill on the other, as if they illnminated veritable castks 
in the air ; while the old pictniesque town slept heavily on, in 
gloom and darkness below * its palace and chapel of Holyrood 
guarded day and n%ht, as a fnend of my uncle’s used to say, 
by old Arthur’s Seat, towering, surly and dark, like some gruff 
genius, over the ancient city he has watched so long Isay, 
gentlemen, my uncle stopped here, for a minute, to look about 
bitn ; and then, paying a comphment to the weather which bad 
a little cleared up, though the moon was sinking, walked on 
agam as royally as before , keepmg the middle of the toad 
with great ignity, and lookmg as if he would very much Icik 
to meet with somebody who would dispute possession of it with 
him. There was nobody at all disposed to contest the point as 
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it happened ; and so, on he -went, -with his thumbs in his waistcoat 
pockets, like a lamb 

“ "When my ttncle reached the end of Leith Walk, he had to 
cross a pretty large piece of waste ground which separated him 
from a short street which he had to turn down, to go direct to his 
lodg^g. Eow, in this piece of waste ground, there was, at that 
time, an enclosure belonging to some wheelwright who contracted 
with the Post-office for the purchase of old worn-out mail coaches ; 
and my uncle, being very fond of coaches, old, young, or middle- 
aged, all at once took it into his head to step out of his road for 
no other purpose than to peep between the pahngs at these mails 
— about a dozen of which, he remembered to have seen, crowded 
together m a very forlorn and dismantled state, inside. My uncle 
was a very enthusiastic, emphatic sort of person, gentlemen , so, 
finding that he could not obtam a good peep between the pahngs, 
he got over them, and sitting himself qmetly down on an old axle- 
tree, began to contemplate the mail coaches with a deal of gravity. 

“ There might be a dozen of them, or there might be more— 
my uncle was never qmte certain on this point, and being a man 
of very scrupulous veracity about numbers, didn’t like to say — 
but there they stood, all huddled together in the most desolate 
condition imaginable. The doom had been torn from their lunges 
and removed *, the linings had been stripped ofi : only a shred 
hanging here and there by a rusty nail ; the lamps were gone, the 
poles had long since vanished, the iron-work was rusty, the paint 
was worn away ; the wind whistled through the chinks in the 
bare wood woii , and the rain, which had collected on the roofs, 
fell, drop by drop, into the insides with a hollow and melancholy 
sound. They were the decaymg skeletons of departed mails, 
and m that lonely place, at that time of night, they looked chill 
and dismaL 

“ My uncle rested his head upon his hands, and thought of the 
busy bustling people who had rattled about, years before, in the 
old coaches, and were now as silent and changed ; he thought of 
the numbers of people to whom one of those cra^ mouldering 
vehicles had borne, night after mght, for many yeais, and through 
all weathers, the anxiously expected intelhgence, the eagerly 
looked-for remittance, the promised assurance of health and 
safety, the sudden announcement of sickness and death. The 
merchant, the lover, the wife, the widow, the mother, the school- 
boy, the very child who tottered to the door at the postman’s 
knock ^how had they all looked forward to the arrival of the old 
coach. And where were they all now ! 
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J “ Gentlemen, my uncle used to saij that he thought all this at 
the time, but I rather suspect he learnt it out of some book after- ' 
! -wards, for he distmctly stated that he fell into a hnd of doze, as 
, he sat on the old asletree looking at the decayed mail coaches, 

' and that he was suddenly awakened by some deep church-bell 

5 1 stnkmg two How, my uncle was nei er a fast thinker, end if he 
1 1 had thought all these things, I am qmte certain it would have 
I taken him till full half-past two o’clock, at the very least I am, 
therefore, decidedly of opmion, gentlemen, that my uncle fell into 
li the land of doze, without having thought about any thing at all. 

“Be this, as it may, a church bell struck two. Jly uncle woke . 
j', rubbed his eyes, and jumped up m astonishment 
I [ “In one instant after the clock struck two, the whole of this 
! deserted and qmet spot had become a scene of most evtraordinary 
j life and animation The mail coach doors were on their hinge-, 
j the lining was replaced, the iron-work was ns good os new, the 
j pamt was restored, the lamps were alight, cushions and great 
I coats were on every coach box, porters were thrusting parcels 
j into every boot, guards were stowing away lctter-bag«, hollers 
' were dashmg pails of water against the renovated wheels , num- 
* hers of men were ruslung about, fixing poles mto every coach ; 
passengers arrived, portmanteaus were handed up, horses were 
put to , m short, it was perfectly clear that every mail there, 
was to be off directly Gentlemen, my uncle opened his eyes so 
wide at all this, that, to the very last moment of his life, he used 
to wonder how it fell out that he had ever been able to shut 'cm 
agam 

“ ‘ How then ! ’ said a voice, as my uncle felt a hand on his 
shoulder, ‘ You’re booked for one inside. You’d better get in ’ 

“ ‘ I booked >’ said my uncle, turning round- 

“ ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

“ My uncle, gentlemen, could say nothmg , he was so very 
much astonished The queerest thmg of all, was, that although, 
there was such a crowd of persons, and although fresh faces were 
pouring in, everj' moment, there was no telling where they came 
from. They seemed to start up, in some strange manner from 
the ground, or the air, and disappear in the same -way. \Mien a 
porter had put his luggage in the coach, and received his fare, he 
turned round and was gone , and before my uncle had w cll begun 
to wonder what had become of him, half-a-dozen fresh ones started 
, up, and staggered along under the weight of parcels which ■lecmcd 
big enough to crush them The passengers were all dressed so 
oddly too ’ Large, broad-skirted laced coats -with grea* cuffs. 
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and no collars ; and wigs, gentlemen, — ^great formal wigs witli a 
tie behind. My uncle could make no th i n g of it 

‘ Now, are you going to get in 1 ’ said the person who had 
addressed my imcle before. He was dressed as a mail guard, 
with a wig on his head and most enormous cuffs to his coat, and 
had a lantern m one hand, and a huge blunderbuss in the other, 
which he was going to stow away m his little arm-chest ‘ Are 
you going to get in. Jack Martin ? ^ said the guard, holding the 
lantern to my nucleus face 

“ ‘ Hallo I ' said my uncle, falling back a step or two. ‘ That’s 
f amihar ! ’ 

“ ‘ It’s so on the way-bill,’ replied the guard. 

“ ‘ Isn’t there a ‘ ilister ’ before it ? ’ said my uncle. Eor he 
felt, gentlemen, that for a guard he didn’t know, to call him Jack 
Martin, was a hberty which the Post-of&ce wouldn’t have sanc- 
tioned if they had known it 

“ * No, there is not,’ rejoined the guard coolly. 

“ ‘ Is the fare paid ^ ’ mquired my uncle. 

“ ‘ Of course it is,’ rejoined the guard. 

“ ‘ It is, is it ? ’ said my uncle. ‘ Then here goes ! Which 
coach ? ’ 

“ ‘ This,’ said the guard, pointing to an old-fashioned Edinburgh 
and London Mail, which had the steps down, and the door open. 

, ‘ Stop 1 Here are the other passengers Let them get in first.’ 

“ As the guard spoke, there all at once appeared, right in front 
of my uncle, a young gentleman in a powdered wig, and a sky- 
blue coat trimmed with silver, made very full and broad in the 
skirts, which were hned with buckram. Tiggm and Welps were 
in the pnnted calico and waistcoat piece Hne, gentlemen, so my 
uncle knew all the materials at once. He wore knee breeches, 
and a kind of leggings roUed up over his silk stockings, and shoes 
with bucMes , he had rufOles at his wrists, a three-cornered hat on 
his head, and a long taper sword by his side. The flaps of his 
waistcoat came half way down his thighs, and the ends of his 
cravat reached to his waist He stalked gravely to the coach-door, 
pulled off h^ hat, and held it above his head at arm’s length : 
cocking his little finger in the air at the same time, as some affected 
people do, when they take a cup of tea Then he drew his feet 
together, and made a low grave bow, and then put out his left 
hand. My uncle was just going to step forward, and shake it 
heartily, when he perceived that these attentions were directed, 
not towards him, but to a yoimg lady who just then appeared at 
the foot of the steps, attired in an old-fashioned green velvet dress 
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gentlemen, as my uncle used to say ■with a smile, perhaps ho 
■was afraid of alarming the lady. 

“ ‘ Kow, gentlemen,' said my uncle, taking his seat deliberately, 
I don’t Tvant to have any death, ■with or "without lightning, in 
a lady’s presence, and we have had qmte blood and thundermg 
enough for one ]ourney ; so, if you please, we*ll sit in our places 
like quiet insides Here, guard, pick up that gentleman’s carving 
knife.’ 

“ As Quickly as my uncle said the words, the guard appeared at 
the coach-window, with the gentleman’s sword in his hand He 
held up his lantern, and looked earnestly in my uncle’s face, as 
he handed it in : when, by its light, my uncle saw, to his great 
surprise, that an immense crowd of mail-coach guards swarmed 
round the window, every one of whom had his eyes earnestly fixed 
upon biTTi too. He had never seen such a sea of white faces, red 
bodies, and earnest eyes, in all his born days. 

“ * This is the strangest sort of thing I ever had anything 
to do •with,’ thought my uncle , ‘ allow me to return you your hat, 
sir.’ 

“ ‘ The lU-looldng gentleman received his three-cornered hat 
in silence, looked at the hole in the middle with an inquiring air, 
and finally stuck it on the top of his wig with a solemnity the 
efiect of which was a tnfle impaired by his sneezmg violently at the 
moment, and jerking it off again. 

“ ‘ All right ! ’ cned the guard with the lantern, moimting 
into his httie seat behind. Away they went. My uncle peeped 
out of the coach-'wmdow as they emerged from the yard, and 
observed that the other mails, "with coachmen, guards, horses, 
and passengers, complete, were driving round and round m circles, 
at a slow trot of about five miles an hour. My uncle burnt with 
indignarion, gentlemen. As a commercial man, he felt that the 
mail bags were not to be -trifled with, and he resolved to memori- 
alise the Post-ofiB.ce on the subject, the very instant he reached 
London 

“ At present, however, his thoughts were occupied -with the 
young lady who sat in the farthest comer of the coach, "with her 
face mufiBed closely in her hood ; the gentleman with the sky- 
blue coat sitting opposite to her; the other man in the plum- 
eolouted suit, by her side ; and both wa'tching her m'tently. If 
she so much as rustled the folds of her hood, he could hear the ill- 
looking man clap his hand upon his sword, and could tell by the 
other’s breathing (it was so dark he couldn’t see his face) that 
he was looking as big as if he were going to devour her at a mouth- 
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fnl This roused my uncle more and more, and he resolved, come 
what come might, to see the end of it He had a great admiration 
for bright eyes, and sweet faces, and pretty legs and feet , m short, 
he was fond of the whole ses. It runs in our family, gentlemen — 
so am I 

“ Many were the devices which my uncle practised, to attract 
the lady's attention, or at all events, to engage the mysterious 
gentlemen in conversation. They were all m vain , the gentle- 
men wouldn't talk, and the lady didn't date He thrust his head 
out of the coach-window at intervals, and bawled out to krow 
why they didn’t go faster ? But he called till he was hoars; . 
nobody paid the least attention to him He leant back in tue 
coach, and thought of the beautiful face, and the feet and legs 
This answered better; it wiled away the time, and kept him 
from wondering where he was gomg, and how it nas that he found 
himself in such an odd situation Not that this uould ha\e 
worried him much, any way — ^he was a mighty free and easy, rov- 
ing, devil-may-care sort of person, was my uncle, gentlemen 
“ All of a sudden the coach stopped ‘ Hallo • ’ said my uncle, 

* what’s m the wind now 1 ‘ 

" ‘ Abght here,’ said the guard, lettmg down the stops. 

“ ' Here ! ’ cried my uncle. 

” ‘ Here,' rejomed the guard 
“ * rU do nothmg of the sort,' said my uncle. 

“ ‘ Very well, then stop where you arc,' said the guard. 

“ ‘ I wil,’ said my uncle. 

“ * Do,’ said the guard 

“ The other passengers had regarded this colloquy with great 
attention, and, finding that my uncle was determined not to alight, 
the younger man squeezed past him, to hand the lady out At 
this moment, the iU-looHng man was inspecting the hole in tht 
crown of his three-cornered hat As the young lady brushed j st 
she dropped one of her gloves into my uncle's hand, and «>ofi,ly 
whispered, with her Ups, so close to his face that he felt her warm 
breath on his nose, the smgle word ‘ Help * ’ Gentlemen, mv 
imcle leaped out of the coach at once, with such violence that it 
rocked on the spnngs agam 

“ ‘ Oh ’ You’ve thought better of it, have you * ' said the 
guard when he saw my uncle stan^g on the ground 
“ My uncle looked at the guard for a few seconds, in sonic doubt 
whether it wouldn’t be better to wrrench his blunderbuss from 
bim, fire it in the face of the man with the big sword, knock the 
rest of the company over the head with the stock, snatch up the 
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young lady, and go ofi in the smoke On second tkonghts, how- 
ever, he abandoned this plan, as being a shade too melodramatic 
in the execution, and folioured the two mystenous men, who, 
keeping the lady between them, were now entering an old house 
in ihont of which the coach had stopped. They turned into the 
passage, and my uncle followed. , 

“ Of all the TumouB and desolate places my uncle had ever ^ 
beheld, this was the most so It looked as if it had once been a 
large horae of entertainment , but the roof had fallen in, in many 
places, and the stairs were steep, rugged, and broken There 
was a huge fire-place in the room into which they walked, and the 
chimney was blackened with smoke ; but no warm blaze lighted 
it up now The white feathery dust of burnt wood was stiU 
strewed over the hearth, but the stove was cold, and all was dark 
and gloomy. 

' Well,' said my uncle, as he looked about him, ' a mail 
traveUing at the rate of six miles and a half an hour, and 
stopping for an indefimte time at such a hole as this, is rather an 
iire^ar sort of proceeding I fancy. This shall be made known 
ril write to the papers ’ 

“ My uncle said this in a pretty loud voice, and in an open 
unreserved sort of maimer, with the view of engaging the two 
strangers in conversation if he could But, neither of them took 
any more notice of him than whispering to each other, and scowl- 
ing at him as they did so. The lady was at the farther end of the 
room, and once she ventured to wave her hand, as if heseeohmg 
my uncle’s assistance. 

“ At length the two strangers advanced a little, and the con- 
versation began m earnest 

“ ‘ You don’t know this is a pnvate room ; I suppose, fellow ^ ’ 
said the gentleman in sky-blue 

“ ‘ Ko, I do not, fellow,’ rejoined my uncle ‘ Only if this is a 
private room specially ordered for the occasion, I should think 
the public room must be a very comfortable one ; ’ with this my 
uncle sat himself down in a high-backed chair, and took such an 
accurate measure of the gentleman, with his eyes, that Tiggm 
and Welps could have supplied him with printed calico for a smt, 
inch too much or too little, from that estimate alone. 

Quit this room,’ said both the men together, grasping their 
swords o- j. o 

Eh ? ’ said my uncle, not at all appearing to comprehend 
their meaning. o jr 

Qmt the room, or you are a dead man,’ said the di-looking 
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.ij: lellovr with the large sword, drawing it at the same time a^d 
-- ' flourishing it in the air 

‘ Down with him I ’ cried the gentleman in skr-hluo drawing 
Ids sword also, and falling hack two or tliree yards. ' Do%Nn with 
j him I ’ The lady gawe a loud scream 
_ - 1 “ Now, my uncle was always remarkable for great boldnC'«, and 

great presence of nund. AH the time that he had apnearcd so 
.Z ' indifferent to what was going on, he had been looking s!\ Iv about, 
Y - 1 for some missile or weapon of defence and at the very instant 
t' when the swords were drawn, he espied, standing in the chimney 
rJ”' comer, an old basket-hilted rapier m a rusty scabbard At ore 
V bound, my uncle caught it m his hand, iren it, flourisred it 
, gallantly above his head, called aloud to the lady to keep out of 
~ theway, hurled the chair at the man m sky-blue, and the scabbant 

_ , at the man in plum-colour, and taking advantage of the confusion, 
■'f fell upon them both, pell-mell. 

^ “ Gentlemen, there is an old story — ^none the worse for beina 

_ true — ^regarding a fine young Irish gentleman, who being asked if 

he could play the fiddle, rephed he had no doubt he could, but 
he couldn't exactly say, for certam, because be had never tried 
~ This is not inapphcable to my nncle and his fencing He had 
never had a sword in his hand before, except once when he played 
Bichard the Third at a private theatre : upon which occasion 
it was arranged with Eichmond that he was to be run through, 
from behmd, without showing fight at all. But here he \sa«, 
cutting and slashing with two experienced swordsmen * tlimstinr 
and guarding and pokmg and sUemg, and ccqmtting himself in 
the most manful and dexterous maimer possible, although up to 
that time he had never been aware that he had the lecst notion 
of the science It only shows how tme the old saving is, that a 
man never knows what he can do, till he tries, gentlemen 
‘ “ The noise of the combat was terrific ; each of the three coin- 

‘ I hatants swearing hue troopers, and their swords clashing uith as 
I much noise as if all the knives and steeb m Newport market uere 
I xattlmg together, at the same tune. ‘Whenifcwas atitsvcrybeigbt 
the lady (to encourage my uncle most probably) withdre a her hood 
entirely from her face, and disclosed a countenance of suck dazding 
beauty, that he would have fought against fifty men, to win one 
smile "from it, and die. He had done wonders before, but now be 
I began to powder away hke a raving mad giant. 

* At this \cry moment, the gentleman m sky-blue turmng 
round, and seeing tbe young lady with her face uncovered, vented 
an exclamation of rage and jealousy, and, turning his weapon 
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against her 'beautiful bosom, pointed a thrust at her heart, -which 
caused my uncle to utter a cry of apprehension that made the 
building ring The lady stepped lightly aside, and snatching the 
young man’s sword from his hand, before he had recovered his 
balance, drove him to the waU, and runmng it through him, and 
the panellmg, up to the very hilt, pinned him there, hard and 
fast. It was a splendid example. My uncle, -with a loud shout 
of -triumph, and a strength that was irresistible, made his adver* 
sary retreat in the same direction, and plunging the old rapier mto 
the very centre of a large red flower m the pattern of his waistcoat 
nailed him beside his faend , there they both stood, gentlemen, 
jerkmg their arms and legs about, m agony, like the toy-shop 
figures that are moved by a piece of packthread. My uncle 
always said, afterwards, that this was one of the surest means 
he knew of, for disposing of an enemy ; but it was bable to one 
objection on the ground of esjiense, inasmuch as it mvolved the 
loss of a sword for every man disabled. 

“ * The mail, the mad ! ’ cried the lady, running up to my uncle 
and thro-wing her beautiful arms round his neck , ‘ we may yet 
escape.’ 

“ ‘ Mat/ ! ’ cried my uncle ; ‘ why, my dear, there’s nobody else 
to kill, is there ? ’ My uncle was rather disappomted, gentlemen, 
for he thought a little quiet bit of love-making would be agreeable 
after the slaughtermg, if it were only to change the subject 

“ ‘ We have not an instant to lose here,’ said the young lady, 
‘ He (pomting to the young gentleman in sky-blue) is the only son 
of the powerful Marquess of Pdleto-vdlle.’ 

“* "Well then, my dear. I’m afraid he’ll never come to the title,’ 
said my uncle, looking coolly at the young gentleman as he stood 
fixed up against the wall, m the cockchafer fashion I have de- 
scribed ‘ You have cut off the entad, my love.’ 

“ ‘ I have been torn from my home and friends by these -vullams,’ 
said the young lady, her features ^o-wing ivith indignation. 
* That wretch would have married me by violence m another hour.’ 

“ ‘ Confound his impudence I ’ said my uncle, bestowing a very 
contemptuous look on the dying heir of Fdletoville 

^ you may guess from what you have seen,’ said the young 
lady, ‘ the party were prepared to murder me if I appealed to any 
, one for assistance If their accompbees find us here, we are lost. 
Two minutes hence may be too late. The mail ' ’ With these 
words, overpowered by her feelings, and the exertion of sticking 
the young Marquess of FilletoviUe, she sunlc into my uncle’s arms. 

} uncle ca-ttght h?r up, and bore her to the house-door There 
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stood tlie mad, -with four long-faded, flomng-mancd. Wac’. 
horses, ready harnessed ; but no coachman, no guard, no hostkr 
even, at the horses' heads. 

“ Gentlemen, I hope I do no injustice to my uncle’s memory, 
vrhen I express my opinion, that although he tos a bachelor, he 
Aad held some ladies m his arms, before tins time; I bchere indeed, 
that he had rather a habit of kissing barmaid ; and I know, 
that in one or two instances, he had been seen by credible wit- 
nesses, to hug a landlady m a very perceptible manner I ment ion 
the circnmstance, to show what a very uncommon sort of person 
this beautiful young lady must hare been, to hare affected my 
unde in the way she did ; he used to say, that as her long dark 
hail traded over his arm, and her beautiful dark eyes fixed them- 
selves upon his face when she recovered, he felt so strange and 
nervous that his legs trembled beneath him But, who can look 
in a sweet soft pair of dark eyes, without feeling qncer ^ I 
can’t, gentlemen. I am afraid to look at some eyes I teow, and 
that’s the tmth of it. 

“ * Tou will never leave me/ murmured the young lady- 

“ ' Kever,’ said my uncle And he meant it too 

“ ‘ Hy dear preserves I ’ exclaimed the young lady. ‘ My dear, 
kind, brave preserver!’ 

“ ‘ Don’t,’ said my uncle, interrupting her. 

" ‘ WTiy ^ ’ mquired the young lady. 

" * Because your mouth looks so beautiful when you speak,’ 
rejomed my uncle, * that I'm afraid I shall be rude enough to kiss 
it’ 

" The young lady put up her hand os if to caution my uncle 
not to do so, and said — ^no, she didn’t say anything — she smiled. 
WTien you are lookmg at a pair of the most delicious Ups in the 
world, and see them gently break into a rogiush smile — if yon are 
very near them, and nobody else by — ^you cannot better testify 
your admiration of their beautiful form and colour than bv 
kissing them at once My uncle did so, and I honour him for it. 

“ ‘ Hark ! ’ cried the young lady, starting. ‘ The noise of 
wheels and horses ! ’ 

“ ‘ So it is/ said my uncle, listening He had a good car for 
wheels, and the tramplmg of hoofs , bat there appeared to be so 
many horses and carnages rattling towards them, from a distancCj 
that it was impossible to form a guess at their number Tbi 
sound was Kke that of fifty breaks, with six blood cattle m each 

" ‘ W'e are pursued ! ’ cned the young lady, clasping her h.’'nds 
* W'e arc pursued I have no hope hut in you ! ’ 
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“ There vras such an expression of terror in her beautiful face, 
that my uncle made up his nund at once. He lifted her into the 
coach, told her not to be frightened, pressed his lips to hers once 
more, and then advising her to draw up the window to keep the 
cold air out, mounted to the box. 

“ ‘ Stay, love,' cried the young lady. 

“ ‘ What's the matter ^ ' said my uncle, from the coach-box. 

“ ‘ I want to speak to you,' said the young lady ; * only a word. 
Only one word, dearest' 

“ ‘ Must I get down * ' inquired my uncle The lady made no 
answer, but she smiled again. Such a smile, gentlemen ! It beat 
the other one, all to nothing. My tmcle descended from his perch 
in a twinklmg. 

" ‘ WTiat IS it, my dear ? ' said my uncle, looking in at the coach 
wmdow. The lady happened to bend forward at the same time, 
and my uncle thought she looked more beautiful than she had 
done yet He was very close to her just then, gentlemen, so he 
really ought to know 

“ ‘ What is it, my dear * ' said my imcle. 

“ ‘ Wdl you never love any one but me ; never marry any one 
beside * ' said the young lady. 

“ My uncle swore a great oath that he never would marry any 
body else, and the young lady drew in her head, and pulled up the 
window. He jumped upon the box, squared his elbows, adjusted 
the nbands, seized the whip which lay on the roof, gave one flick 
to the off leader, and away went the four long-tailed flowing- 
maned black horses, at fifteen good English miles an hour, with 
the old mail coach behind them. Whew ’ How they tore along ! 

“ The noise behind grew louder. The faster the old mail went, 
the faster came the pursuers — ^men, horses, dogs, were leagued in 
the puTsmt. The noise was frightful, but, above all, rose the 
voice of the young lady, urging my uncle on, and shriek- 
ing, ‘ Faster ! Paster > ' 

“ They whirled past the dark trees, as feathers would be swept 
before a hurricane Houses, gates, churches, haystacks, objects 
of every kind they shot by, with a velocity and noise like roaring 
waters suddenly let loose Still the noise of pursmtgrew louder, 
and still my uncle could hear the young lady wildly screaming, 
* Faster ! Faster ! ' 


My uncle phed whip and rein, and the horses flew onward till 
were white with foam , and yet the noise behind increased ; 
and vet the young lady cried ‘ Faster • Faster ! ' My uncle gave 
a oud stamp on the boot in the energy of the moment, and — ^found 
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that it "was grey morning and he ■nras sitting in the wlieelivn^ht’s 
yard, on the bos of an old Edinburgh mail, sluvering with the cold 
and wet and stamping his feet to warm them ! He got dov n, 
and looked eagerly inside for the beautiful young lady Alas ' 
There was neither door nor seat to the coach It was a mere si.cll 

“ Of course, my xmcle knew very well that there was some 
mystery in the matter, and that everytlung had passed esactly 
as he used to relate it He remamed staunch to the great oat h 
he had sworn to the heantiful young lady refusing scvenl eligible 
landladies on her account, and dying a bachelor at last He 
always said, what a curious tiung it was that he should have 
found out, by such a mere accident as his clambering over the 
palings, that the ghosts of mail-coaches and horses guards 
coachmen, and passengers, were in the habit of making journejs 
regularly every night He used to add, that he belier cd he wa" 
the only living person who had ever been taken as a passenger on 
one of these excursions And I think he was right, gentlemen — 
at least I never heard of any other.” 

“ I wonder what these ghosts of mail-coaches carry in their 
bags,” said the landlord, who had listened to the whole story 
with profound attention. 

* “ The dead letters of course,’* said the Bagman. 

“ Oh, ah ' To he sore,” rejoined the landlord I nc^ cr 
fought of that ” 


CHAPTER L 

HOW Sir. PICKWICK SPED VPOK IHS SnSSIOK, AI.1) HOW Hr. W^S nriv- 
FORCED IX THE OUTSET BT A MOST UXEXPECTED VCXILUPY 

The horses were put to, punctually at a quarter before mne next 
morning, and Ilr Pickwick and Sam Weller having each taken 
Ins seat, the one inside and the other out, the po'^tillionwa'^dul} 
directed to repair in the first instance to Mr Bob Sawyer's I'OU'^'', 
for the purpose of taking up 3Ir Benjamin Allen. 

It was mth feelings of no small astomshment, when the carriige 
drew up before the door with the red lamp, and the \cry legible 
inscription of “ Sawyer, late Kockemorf that Mr Picki ^ck ■^iw 
on popping his licad out of the coach-window, the boy in the grev 
livery very busily employed in putting up ilic shutter- , the 
which, being an unusual and an nn-business-likc proceeding at 
that hour of the mormng, at once suggested to Ins mind, two 
inferences ; the one, that some good friend and patient of ^fr 
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Bob Sawyer’s was dead ; the other, that Mr. Bob Sawyer himself 
was bankrupt 

“ "What is the matter % ” said Mr Pickwick to the boy. 

“ Nothing’s the matter, sir,” replied the boy, expanding his 
mouth to the whole breadth of his countenance. 

“ All right, all nght ' ” cried Bob Sawyer suddenly appearing i „ 
at the door, with a small leathern knapsack, limp and dirty, in one 1' 
hand, and a rough coat and shawl thrown over the other arm. ' 
" I’m going, old fellow.” 

“ You • ” exclaimed Mr Pickwick 

" Yes,” replied Bob Sawyer, “ and a regular expedition we’ll 
make of it Here, Sam ' Look out ' ” Thus briefly bespeaking 
ilr Weller’s attention, Mr. Bob Sawyer jerked the leathern knap- 
sack into the dickey, where it was immediately stowed away, 
under the seat by Sam, who regarded the proceeding with great r 
admiration This done, Mr. Bob Sawyer, with the assistance of 
the boy, forcibly worked himself into the rough coat, which was j 
a few sizes too small for him, and then advancmg to the coach {, 
window, thrust in his head, and laughed boisterously. * 

“ What a start it is, isn’t it ’ ” cried Bob, wiping the tears out of | 
his eyes, with one of the cufis of the rough coat. 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, with some embarrassment, 

“ I had no idea of your accompanying us ” 

“ No, that’s just the very thing,” replied Bob, seizmg Mr. 
Pickwick by the lappel of his coat. “ That’s the joke,” 

“ Oh, that’s the joke * ” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Of course,” rephed Bob. " It’s the whole point of the thing, 
you know — ^that, and leaving the business to take care of itself, 
as it seems to have made up its mind not to take care of me ” 
With this explanation of the phenomenon of the shutters, ilr. 
Bob Sawyer pomted to the shop, and relapsed into an ecstasy of 
mirth 

“ Bless me, you are surely not mad enough to think of leaving 
your patients without anybody to attend them ' ” remonstrated 
ilr Pickwick m a very serious tone 

“ WTiy not ® ” asked Bob, m reply. “ I shall save by it, you 
know._ None of them ever pay. Besides,” said Bob, lowenng 
his voice to a confidential whisper, " they wdl be all the better 
for It ; for, being nearly out of drugs, and not able to increase my 
account just now, I should have been obliged to give them calomel 
all round, and it would have been certain to have disagreed with 

all for the best ” 

ere was a philosophy, and a strength of reasoning, about this | 
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reply, -wHcli Sir. Pickwick was not prepared for He paused a 
few moments, and added, less firmly than before 

“ But this chaise, my young friend, will only hold two ; and I 
am pledged to Sir. AUen” 

“ Don’t think of me for a minute,” replied Bob ** Fve 
arranged it all, Sam and I will share the dickey between 
us Look here. This httle bill is to be wafered on the shop door • 

‘ Sawyer, late Nockemorf Enquire of Sirs Cripps over the way.’ 
Sirs. Cripps is my boy’s mother. ‘ Sir Sawyer’s very bott’v,’ 
says Sirs Cripps, * couldn’t help it — ^fetched away early iliis 
mornmg to a consultation of the very first surgeons m ihc cou.nij 
— coul£i’t do without him — ^wotdd have him at any price — 
tremendous operation.’ The fact is,” said Bob in conclu'^ion, 
“ it’ll do me more good than otherwise, I expect If it gets into 
one of the local papers, it will be the making of me Here’s Ben , 
now then, ]ump in ! " 

With these hurried words. Sir Bob Sawyer pushed the postboy 
on one side, jerked his friend into the vehicle, slammed the door, 
put up the steps, wafered the bill on the street door, locked it, put 
the key m his pocket, jumped into the dickey, gave the word for 
startmg, and did the whole with such extraordinary precipitation, 
that before Sir. Pickwick had well begun to consider whether Mr. 
Bob Sawyer ought to go or not, they were rolhng away, with Mr. 
Bob Sawyer thoroughly established as part and parcel of the 
equipage. 

So long as their progress was confined to the streets of Bristol, 
the facetious Bob kept his professional green spectacles on, and 
conducted himself with becommg steadmess and gravity of 
demeanour ; merely giving utterance to divers verbal -rntticisms 
for the exclusive behoof and entertainment of Sir. Samuel Weller. 
But when they emerged on the open road, ho threw off his green 
spectacles and his gravity together, and performed a great i a'^irty 
of practical jokes, which were calculated to attract the attention 
of the passers-by, and to render the carnage and those it contained, 
objects of more than ordmary curiosity ; the least conspicuous 
among these feats, being, a most vociferous imitation of a key- 
bugle, and the ostentatious display of a crimson silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief attached to a walking-stick, which was occasionally 
waved in the air with* various gestures mdicative of supremacy 
and defiance 

” I wonder,” said Sir. Pickwick, stopping in the midst of a most 
sedate conversation with Ben ^len, bearing reference to the 
numerous good qualities of Winkle and his sister ” I wonder 
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■what all the people ve pass, can see in ns to make them stare so ” 

“ It’s a neat turn-out,” replied Ben Allen, -with something of 
pride in his tone. “ They’re not used to see this sort of thing, 
every day, I dare say” 

“ Possibly,” replied Mr. Pickwick " It may be so Perhaps, 
it is ” , 

Mr Pickwick might very probably have reasoned himself into \ 
the bebef that it really was . had he not, just then happemng to ' 
look out of the coach wmdow, observed that the looks of the 
passengers betokened anythmg but respectful astonishment, and 
that various telegraphic commumcaiaons appeared to be passing 
between them and some persons outside the vehicle ; whereupon 
It occurred to him that these demonstrations might be, in some , 
remote degree, referable to the humorous deportment of Mr. 
Robert Sawyer. 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ that our volatile friend is com- ’ 
nutting no absurdities in that dickey behind ” 

“ Oh dear, no,” replied Ben Allen. “ Except when he’s j 
elevated, Bob’s the qmetest creature breathing” 

Here a prolonged imitation of a key-bugle broke upon the ear, 
succeeded by cheers and screams, all of which evidently proceeded 
from the throat and limgs of the qmetest creature breathing, or 
m plamer designation, of Mr Bob Sawyer himself 
hir. Pickwick and hir Ben Allen looked expressively at each 
other, and the former gentleman taking off his hat, and leaning 
out of the coach wmdow until nearly the whole of his waistcoat 
was outside it, was at length enabled to catch a glimpse of his 
facetious friend 

Mr. Bob Sawyer was seated . not in the dickey, but on the roof 
of the chaise, with his legs as far asunder as they would convem- 
ently go, wearmg Mr. Samuel Weller’s hat on one side of his head, 
and bearing, in one hand, a most enormous sandwich, while, in the 
other, he supported a goodly-sized case bottle, to both of which 
he apphed himself with mtense relish • varymg the monotony of 
the occupation by an occasional howl, or the mterchange of some 
lively hadinage with any passing stranger. The crimson flag was 
carefully tied m an erect position to the rail of the dickey , and 
Jlr. Samuel Weller, decorated with Bob Sawyer’s hat was seated 
in the centre thereof, discussing a twin sandwich, with an ammated 
countenance, the expression of which betokened his entue and 
perfect approval of the whole arrangement 
This was enough to irritate a gentleman with ilr Pickwick’s * 
sense of propriety , but it was not the whole extent of the asgrava- , 
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tion, for a stage-coacli full, inside and out, uras meeting them at 
the moment, and the astonishment of the passengers u-as rcn* 
palpably evinced The congratulations of an Irish family, too, 

I vrho vrere keepmg up vrith the chaise, and begging aU the tim*', 
vrere of rather a boisterous description, cspecialfT those of its 
male head, who appeared to consider the ^splay as part and 
parcel of some poMical, or other procession of triumph 
“ 5Ir Sawyer 1 ” cried 3Ir Pickwick, in a state of great exc tc- 
ment “ Sir. Sawyer, sir • " 

* Hallo < ” responded that gentleman, looking over the side 
, of the chaise with all the coolness in life 
' “Are you mad, sir * ” demanded 5Ir Pickv.ick 
^ “ Hot a bit of it,” replied Bob , “ only cheerful” 

"j “ Cheerful, sir !” ejacidated Mr. Picknick “ Take dmvu that 
J scandalous red handkerchief, I beg. I insist, sir Sam, take it 
'I down ” 

! Before Sam could interpose, Me. Bob San-yer gracefully struck 
his colours, and having put them m Ins pocket, nodded in a courte- 
! ous manner to Mr Pickwick, wiped the month of the caso-bottle, 
j* and applied it to his own ; thereby informing him, without any 
j unnecessary waste of words, that he devoted that draught to 
wishing him all manner of happiness and prosperity Ho%ing 
done this, Bob replaced the cork with great cate, and looking 
benignantly down on ilr Pickwick, took a large bite out of 
the sandwich, and smiled 

“ Come,” said Mr. Pickwick, whose momentary anger nas not 
quite proof against Bob’s immovable seU-posscssion, “ pray let 
us have no more of this absurdity” 

“ No, no.” replied Bob, once more exebanging hata with Mr. 
Weller , “ I didn’t mean to do it, only I got so enlivened with the 
ride that I couldn’t help it” 

“ Think of the look of the thing,” expostulated Mr Pickwick , 
” have some regard to appearances ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Bob, “ it’s not the sort of thing at all .Ml 

over, governor.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, Mr Pickwick once more drew his 
head into the chaise and pulled up the glass , but he had scarcely 
resumed the conversation winch Sir. Bob Sawyer had inter- 
rupted, when he was somewhat startled by the apparition of a 
small dark body, of an oblong form, on the outside of the window, 
which gave sundry taps against it, as if impatient of admission 
“ What’s this * ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

“ It looks like a casc-bottle , *' remarked Ben Allen, eyeing the 
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object in question through his spectacles "with some interest ; " I I 
rather think it belong to Bob.” 

The impression Tvas perfectly accurate , for hir. Bob Sawyer : 
havmg attached the case-bottle to the end of the walking-stick, 
was battering the window with it, in token of his wish that his . 
friends inside would partake of its contents, in all good fellowship | 
and harmony. 

“ Whaf 8 to be done 1 ” smd Mr. Pickwick, looking at the 
bottle “ This proceeding is more absurd than the other.” 

“ I think it would be best to take it m,” repbed Mr. Ben Allen ; 

“ it would serve him right to take it in and keep it, wouldn't 
it«” 

“ It would,” said hir. Pickwick • “ shall I ? ” 

“ I think it the most proper course we could possibly adopt,” 
replied Ben. 

This advice quite coinciding with his own opinion, Mr Pick- 
wick gently let down the window and disengaged the bottle from 
the stick . upon which the latter was drawn up, and Mr Bob 
Sawyer was heard to laugh heartily. 

“ What a merry dog it is ! ” said Mr. Pickwick, looking round 
at his companion with the bottle in his hand. 

“ He is,” said Mr. AUen. 

“ You cannot possibly be angry with him,” remarked Mr Pick- 
wick. 

” Quite out of the question,” observed Benjamin Allen. 

During this short interchange of sentiments, Mr. Pickwick had, 
in an abstracted mood, uncorked the bottle. 

“ What is it * ” inquired Ben Allen, carelessly. 

“ I don’t know,” replied Mr. Pickmck, with equal carelessness. 

“ It smells, I t hiTik like milk-punch.” 

‘‘ Oh, indeed * ” said Ben. 

“ I thinJi, so,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick, very properly guarding 
himself against the possibility of stating an untruth “ nund, I 
could not undertake to say certainly, without tastmg it.’ 

“ You had better do so,” said Ben ; “ we may as well know 
what it is ” 

“ Do you think so ? ” replied Mr. Pickwick. “ Well ; if you 
are cunous to know, of course I have no objection ” 

Ever willing to sacrifice his own feelings to the wishes of his 
friend, Mr. Hokwick at once took a pretty long taste. 

‘ Wbat is it ? ” inquired Ben Allen, interruptmg him with some 
tmpatieuce 

Cunous,” said Sir. Pickwick, smacking his lips, ” I hardly 
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put to) they resumed their seats, urith the case-bottle full of the 
best substitute for milk-punch that could be procured on so short 
a notice, the key-bugle sounded, and the red flag waved, Tvithout 
the slightest opposition on Mr. Pickwick’s part. 

At the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury, they stopped to dine ; upor 
which occasion there was more bottled ale, with some more 
Madeira, and some Port besides ; and here the case bottle was 
replenished for the fourth time. Under the influence of these 
combmed stimulants, Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Ben Alien fell fasi 
asleep for thirty miles, while Bob and Mr. Weller sang duets in the 
dickey. 

It was quite dark when !Mr. Pickwick roused himself suflicientlj 
to look out of window. The straggling cottages by the road-side, 
the dingy hue of every object visible, the murky atmosphere, 
the paths of cmders and bnck-dust, the deep-red glow of fmnace 
fixes in the distance, the volumes of dense smoke issuing heavilj 
forth from high topplmg chimneys, blackening and obscunnc 
everything around , the glare of distant lights, the ponderoui 
waggons which toiled along the road, laden with clashing rods 
of non, or piled with heavy goods — all betokened their lapid 
approach to the great working town of Birmingham. 

As they rattled through the narrow thoroughfares leading to the 
heart of the turmoil, the sights and sounds of earnest occupatior 
struck more forcibly on the senses The streets were thronged 
with working-people. The hum of labour resoxmded from everj 
house, hglits gleamed from the long casement windows m the attic 
stories, and the whirl of wheels and noise of machmery shook the 
trembling walls. The fires, whose lurid sullen light had beet 
visible for miles, blazed fiercely up, in the great worla and factories 
of the town. The dm of hammers, the ruslung of steam, and the 
dead heavy clankmg of engmes, was the harsh music which arose 
from every quarter 

The postboy was driving brisldy through the open street , and 
past the handsome and well-lighted shops which intervene betweer 
the outskirts of the town and the Old Royal Hotel, before Mr. 
Pickwick had begun to consider the very difilcult and delicate 
nature of the commission which had carried bim thither. 

The delicate nature of this commission, and the difiSculiy oi 
cxecutmg it m a satisfactory manner, were by no means lessened 
by the voluntaiy compamonship of Mr. Bob Sawyer. Truth tc 
tell, Mr Pickwick felt that his presence on the occasion, howevei 
coMiderate and gratifying, was by no means an honour he would 
wllmgly have sought , in fact, he would cheerfully have given s 
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reasonable snm of money to hare bad Mr Bob Sawyer remored 
to any place at not less than fifty miles’ distance, without delay 
Mr Pickwick had never held any personal commnmc-ation with 
ILr. Wmkie, senior, although he had once or twice corresponded 
with him by letter, and returned satisfactory answers to* his in- 
quiries concerning the character and behaviour of liis son , he 
felt nervously sensible that to wait upon him, for the first time, 
attended by Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, both shghtly fuddled, 
was not the most ingemous and likely means that could’have been 
hit upon to prepossess him in his favour 
“ However,” said Mr. Pickwick, endeavouring to rca'^ure him- 
self, “ I must do the best I can I must see him to-night, for I 
faithfully promised to do so. If they persist in accompanying 
me, I must make the interview as brief as possible, ard be content 
to hope that, for their own sakes, they will not exposa themselves ” 
As he comforted himself with these reflections, the chai'^e 
stopped at the door of the Old Boyal Ben Allen having been 
partially awakened from a stupendous sleep, and dr-'gged out by 
the collar by 5Ir Samuel Weller, Air Pickwick was enabled to 
alight They were shown to a comfortable apartment, and Mr. 
Pickwick at once propounded a question to the waiter concerning 
the whereabout of Air. AVmkle’s residence 
“ Close by, sir,” said the waiter, ” not above five hundred 
yards, sir. Air. Winkle is a wharfinger, sir, at the canal, «ir. 
Private residence is not — oh dear no, sir, nol fi\ c hundred y.ards, 
sir.” Here the waiter blew a candle oat, and made a feint of 
lighting it again, in order to afiord Air. Pickwick an opportunity 
of asking any further questions, if he felt so disposed 
“ Take anything now, sir ? ” said the waiter, fighting the candle 
in desperation at Air Pickwick's silence. “ Tea or coffee, sir ! 
Dmner, sit * ” 

“ Nothing now.” 

“ A'ery good, sir. Like to order supper, sir 1 " 

" Not just now.” 

** Very good, sir.” Here, he walked softly to the door, and then 
stopping short, turned round, and said, with great suavity : 

“ Shall I send the chambermaid, gentlemen * " 

** You may if you please , ” replied Air. Pickwick. 

“ If you please, sir ” 

And brmg some soda water," said Bob Sawyer. 

* Soda water, sir 1 Yes, sir.” ^ With his mind apparently re- 
lieved from an overwhelming weight, by having at last got an 
order for sometlung, the waiter imperceptibly melted away. 
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■\Vaitets never walk or run They have a peculiar and mysterious 
power of skimming out of rooms, which other mortals possess 
not 

Some slight symptoms of vitahty having been awakened in 
l\Tr - Ben Allen by the soda w'ater, he sufiered himself to be prevailed 
upon to wash his face and hands, and to submit to be brushed by 
Sam. Mr. Pickwick and Bob Sawyer having also repaired the 
disorder which the journey had made in their apparel, the three 
started forth, arm in arm, to ilr. IVinklc's ; Bob Sawyer impreg- 
nating the atmosphere with tobacco smoke as he walked along. 

About a quarter of a mile ofi, in a quiet, substantial-looking 
street, stood an old red-brick house with three steps before the door, 
and a brass plate upon it, bearing, in fat Eoman capitals, the 
w ords, “ Mr Winkle " The steps were very white, and the bricks 
were very red, and the house was very clean ; and here stood Mr. 
Pickwick, Mr Benjamin Allen, and Mr. Bob Sawyer, as the clock 
struck ten 

A smart servant girl answered the knock, and started on behold- 
ing the three strangers 

‘ Is Mr. Winkle at home, my dear ^ " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

He IS just going to supper, sir,” rephed the girL 
“ Give him that card u you please," rejoined Sir. Pickwick. 
" Say I am sorry to trouble him at so late an hour ; but I am 
anxious to see him to-night, and have only just arrived.” 

The girl looked timidly at Mr Bob Sawyer, who was caressing 
his adi^ation of her personal charms by a variety of wonderful 
grimaces ; and casting an eye at the hats and great coats which 
hung in the passage, called another girl to mind the door while she 
went up stairs. The sentinel was relieved , for the girl returned 
immediately, and begging pardon of the gentlemen for leaving 
them m the street, ushered them into a floor-clothed back parlour, 
half office and half dressing-room, in which the principal useful 
and ornamental articles of furmture, were a desk, a wash-hand 
stand and shaving glass, a boot-rack and boot-jack, a high stool, 
four chairs, a table, and an old eight-day clock. Over the mantel- 
piece_ were the sunken doors of an iron safe, while a couple of 
hanging shelves for books, an almanack, and several files of dusty 
papem, decorated the walls 

' ery sorry to leave you standing at the door, sir," said the 
^ lamp, and addressing Mr. Pickwick with a winning 
saiiie, * but you are quite strangers to me : and we have such 
a many trampers that only come to see what they can lay their 
hands on, that really—" ’ 
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" Theie is nottlie least occasion for any apology, my dear ” 

Sir Pickwick good hiinionrediy. 

“ Hot the slightest, my love,” said Bob Sawyer, phayfullv 
stretching forth his arms, and skipping from side to side as if to 
prevent the young lady’s leaving the room 

The yoimg lady was not at ail softened by these allurcmeni*!, 
for she at once es^iressed her opimon that Mr. Bob Sawyer w.-!** 
an “ odous creetnr " ; and, on becoming rather more prcs^iii!: 
m his attentions, imprinted her fair fingers upon his face, and 
bounced out of the room with many expressions of aversion and 
contempt 

Deprived of the young lady’s society, Mr. Bob Sawyer proceeded 
to divert himself by peeping into the desk, looking into all the 
table-drawers, feigning to pick the lock of the iron safe, turning 
the almanack with its face to the wall, trying on the boot'! of Mr 
Winkle, senior, over his own, and malang several other Inimoroits 
experiments upon the furniture, all of which afforded Mr. Pickw ick 
unspeakable horror and agony, and yielded Mr. Bob Sawyer pro- 
portionate delight 

At length the door opened, and a little old gentleman in a snuff- 
coloured suit, with a head and face the precise counterpart of 
those belonging to Mr Winkle, junior, excepting that ho was 
rather bald, trotted into the room with Mr. Pickwick’s cord m one 
hand and a silver candlestick in the other. 

“ Mr Pickwick, sir, how do you do ^ ” said Winkle the elder, 
putting down the candlestick and proffering his hand *' Hope I 
see you well, sir Glad to see you Be seated, Mr Pickwick, 
beg sir This gentleman is — " 

“ My friend, Mr Sawyer,” interposed Mr Pickwick, '* your son's 
friend ” 

“ Oh,” said 3Ir Winkle the elder, looking rather grunly at r,ob 
“ I hope yon are weU, sir ” 

“ Eight as a trivet, sir,” replied Bob Sawyer. 

“ This other gentleman,” cried Mr. Pickwick, " is as you w ill sec, 
when you have read the letter with which I am entrusted, a lery 
near relative, or I should rather say a very particular friend of j our 
son’s His name is Allen ” 

“ Thai gentleman! " inquired 3Ir, Winkle, pointing with ihe 
card towards Ben Allen, who had fallen asleep man attitude which 
left nothmg of him visible but his spme and his coat collar. 

Sir Pickwick was on the point of replying to the question, and 
reciting Sir Benjamm Allen's name and honourable distinctioni 
at full length when the sprightly Sir. Bob Sawyer, with a \ ic.i of 
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rousing Bis friend to a sense of his situation, inflicted a startling 
pinch upon the fleshy part of his arm, which caused h i m to jump 
up with a shriei:. Suddenly aware that he was in the presence of a 
stranger, Mr. Ben Allen advanced and, shaking Mr. Winkle most 
affectionately by both hands for about five minutes, murmured, 
in some half-inteUigible fragments of sentences, the great dehght I 
he felt in seeing him, and a hospitable inquiry whether he felt 
disposed to take anything after his walk, or would prefer waiting 
“ dinner-time " , which done, he sat down and gazed about him 

with a petrified stare, as if he had not the remotest idea where he 
was, which indeed he had not. 

All this was most embarrassing to Mr. Pickwick, the more 
especially as Mr. Winkle, semor, evinced palpable astonishment 
at the eccentric — ^not to say extraordinary — behaviour of his two 
companions To bring the matter to an issue at once, he drew a 
letter from his pocket, and presentmg it to Mr. Winkle, senior, 
said • 

“ This letter, sir, is from your son. You will see, by its contents, 
that on your favourable and fathedy conaderation of it, ‘depend 
his future happmess and welfare. Will you oblige me by giving 
it the calmest and coolest perusal, and by discussing the subject 
afterwards, with me, in the tone and spmt in which alone it ought 
to be discussed ® You may ]udge of the importance of your 
decision to your son, and his mtense anxiety upon the subject, by 
my waiting upon you, without any previous warning, at so late 
an hour , and,” added Mr Pickwick, glancing slightly at his two 
companions, “ and xmder such unfavourable circumstances ” 

With this prelude, Mr. Pickwick placed four closely written 
sides of extra super-^e wire-wove penitence in the hands of the 
astounded hlr. Winkle, senior. Then reseating himself m his chair, 
he watched his looks and manner * anxiously, it is true, but with 
the open front of a gentleman who feels he has taken no part 
which he need excuse or palliate. 

The old wharfinger turned the letter over ; looked at the front, 
back, and sides ; made a microscopic examination of the fat little 
boy on the seal ; raised his eyes to Mr Pickwick’s fece , and then, 
seating himself on the high stool, and drawing the lamp closer to 
him, broke the wax, unfolded the epistle, and lifting it to the 
5 ught, he prepared to read it 

Just at this moment, Mr. Bob Sawyer, whose wit had lain 
oimant for some minu^, placed his han^ upon his knees, and 
made a face after the portraits of the late Mr. Grimaldi, as clown, 
so happened that Winkle, senior, instead of being deiply 
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®Dgaged in reading the letter, as Mr. Bob Sawyer thought, chanced 
to be looking over the top of it at no less a person tb-’n Mr Bob 
Sawyer himself , nghtly conjectuiing that the face aforesaid wis 
made m ridicule and derision of his ow-n person henlbred his cvi s 
on Bob with such expressive sternness, that tljc late Il^Ir Grimaldi’s 
lineaments gradually resolved themselves mto a very fine expres- 
sion of humility and confusion 

“ Did you speak, sir * ” mquired 3Ir. Winkle, senior, after an 
awful silence 

“ No, sir,” replied Bob, with no remains of the clown about 
him, save and except the extreme redness of his cheeks 
“ You are sure you did not, sir * ” said Mr Winkle, senior. 

“ Oh dear yes, sir, quite,” rephed Bob 
“ I thought you did, sir," rejoined the old gentleman, wuU 
indignant emphasis “ Perhaps you hold at me, sir * " 

“ Oh, no ! sir, not at all,” replied Bob, with cxtrcmi 
civihly. 

“ I am very glad to hear it, sir,” said Sir. Wuikle, senior IlaTinc 
frowned npon the abashed Bob with great mamuSccncc, the 
old gentleman agam brought the letter to the hglit, and began 
to read it seriously 

Mr Pickwick evedlummtently, as he turned from the bottom 
hne of the first page to the top lire of the second, and from the 
bottom of the second to the top of the third, and fn m the bottom 
of the third to the top of the fourth , hut not the slightest alter- 
ation of countenance afforded a clue to the fcclmgs with which 
he received the announcement of his son's inamacc, which Mr 
Pickwick knew was m the very first hnlf-doreii lu’cs 
He read the letter to the last word , folded it agam with all 
the carefohiess and precision of a man of business , and, just 
when Mr. Pickwick expected some great outbreak of feeling, 
dipped a pen m the mkstand, and said as quietly as if he were 
speakmg on the most ordinary countmg-honso topic: 

“ M’hat is Nathamel’s address, Mr Pickwick * ” 

“ The George and Vulture at present,” replied that gentleman 
“ George and Vulture Where is that * " 

George Yard, Lombard Street ” 

“ In the Citi' 1 ” 

“ Yes ” 

The old gentleman methodically mdorsed the address on ilu' 
back of the letter , and then, placuig it m the dc*l winch he 
locked, said as he got ofl the stool ard put the huj ch of kca» 
in his pocket 
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“ I suppose there is nothing else which need detain us, Mr. t 
Pickwick 1 ” ] 

“ Nothing else, my dear sir ! " observed that warm-hearted 
person in mdignant amazement “ Nothing else ' Have you i 
no opmion to eijpress on this momentous event m our young i 
friend’s life * No assurance to convey to him, through me, of , 
the contmuance of your a&ction and protection * Nothmg to 
say which wdl cheer and sustam him, and the anmous girl who i 
looks to biim for comfort and support 1 My dear sir, con- 
sider.” 

“ I wdl consider,” rephed the old gentleman. “ I have nothing 
to say ]ust now. I am a man of busmess Mr. Pickwick. I never j 
cqmmit myself hastdy m any afiair, and from what I see of this, I | 
by no means like the appearance of it. A thousand pounds is \ 
not much, Mr. Pickwick.” i 

“ You’re very right, sir,” interposed Ben Allen, just awake \ 
enough to know that he had spent his thousand pounds without | 
the smallest difficulty “ You’re an mtelhgent man. Bob, '• 
he’s a very knowmg fellow this” 

“ I am very happy to find that you do me the justice to make 
the admission, sit,” said Mr Winkle, semor, looking contemptu 
ously at Ben Allen, who was shakmg his head profoundly. “ The 
fact IS, Mr. Pickwick, that when I gave my son a rovmg hcense 
for a year or so, to see somethmg of men and manners (which 
he has done under your auspices), so that he might not enter 
mto life a mere boarding-school milk-sop to be gulled by every- 
body, I never bargamed for this. He knows that, very well, so if 
I withdraw my countenance fiom him on this account, he has 
no call to be surprised. He shall hear from me, Mr Pickwick, 
Good night sir. Margaret, open the door.” 

All this tune, Bob Sawyer had been nudgmg Mr Ben Allen 
to say something on the right side , Ben accortogly now burst, 
without the sh^test prelunmary notice, into a brief but im- 
passioned piece of eloquence 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Ben Allen, starmg at the old gentleman, out 
of a pair of very dim and languid eyes, and working his right 
arm vehemently up and down, “ you — ^you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself." 

“ As the lady’s brother, of course you are an excellent judge 
of the question,” retorted Mr Winkle, senior. " There ; that’s 
enou^. Pray say no more, Mr Pickwick Good mght, gentle- 
With these words the old gentleman took up the candlestick, 
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evening paper from London, vras read and re-read with an j 
mtensity of mterest only known m cases of extreme destitution; 
every inch of the carpet was walked over, with similar persever- j 
ance ; the windows were looked out of, often enough to jusbiy b 
the imposition of an additional duty upon them, all kinds of L 
topics of conversation were started, and failed , and at length Mt‘ 
Pickwick, when noon had arrived, without a change for the better, , 
rang the bell resolutely and ordered out the chaise 

Although the roads were miry, and the dnzzhng rain came i 
down harder than it had done yet, and although the mud and ' 
wet splashed m at the open windows of the carriage to such an 
extent that the discomfort was almost as great to the pair of j 
insides as to the pair of outsides, still there was something in the . 
motion, and the sense of bemg up and domg, which was so m- 
finitely superior to bemg pent m a dull room, lookmg at the dull ; 
ram dripping mto a dull street, that they all agreed, on startmg, j 
that tile change was a great improvement, and wondered how 
they could possibly have delayed makmg it, as long as they had j 
done. '' 

MTien they stopped to change at Coventry, the steam ascended 
from the horses m such cloud^s as wholly to obscure the hostler, 
whose voice was however heard to declare from the mist, that 
he expected the first Gold Medal from the Humane Society on 
their next distnbution of rewards, for takmg the postboy's hat j 
ofi , the water descendmg from the bnm of which, the mvisible 
gentleman declared must mevitably have drowned him (the post- 
boy), but for his great presence of mind m teanng it promptly from 
his head, and dicing ^e gaspmg man’s countenance with a msp 
of straw. 

“ This is pleasant,” said Bob Sawyer, tummg up his coat 
collar, and pulhng the shawl over his mouth to concentrate the 
fumes of a glass of brandy just swallowed 
“ Wery,” rephed Sam, composedly. 

You don’t seem to mmd it,” observed Bob. 

” Vy, I don’t exactly see no good mymmdm’ on it ’ud do, sir,” 
rephed Sam 

“ ^at’s an unanswerable reason, anyhow,” said Bob 
“ Yes, sir,” rejomed JLr Weller “ Wotever is, is right, as ‘ 
the young nobleman sveetly remarked wen they put bim down 
m the pension list ’cos his mother’s tmcle’s vife’s grandfather 
kmg’s pipe vith a portable tmder-box.” 

^ ^hot a bad notion that, Sam,” said Mr. Bob Sawyer approv- , 
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^ " Just trot the young nobleman said ev'ry quarter-day a^ter- 

wards for the rest of Ms hfe," replied Mr. Weller. 

" Wos you ever called m," inquired Sam glancing at the 
anver, after a short silence, and lowenng Ins voice to a mysterious 
whisper : “ wos you ever called m, ven you wos 'prentice to a 
■f sawbones, to visit a postboy * " 

“ I don't remember that I ever was,” replied Bob Sawvo". 

“ You never see a postboy in that 'ere hospital as you irr?/rd 
' (as they says o' the ^osts), did you * ” demanded Sam. 

; "Ko,''repbed Bob Sawyer “I don't think I cicr did” 

“ “ Never know'd a churchyard were there wos a postbov’s 
f J tombstone, or see a dead postboy, did you * '' mquircd S un, 

■ (pursuing Ms catecMsm 

*j! “ No,” repmed Bob, " I never did.” 

“ No ! ” re]omed Sam, tnumpbantly. “ Nor never vill , and 
Vtbere's another thing that no man ncier sec, .and tint's 
a dead donkey. No man never see a dead donkey, 'cept the 
'I ! gen'i'm'n m the black silk smalls as know'd the young 'ooman a.'i kep 
i a goat ; and that wos a French donkey, so wery likely he warn t 
I wim o’ the reg'lar breed ” 

” Well, what has that got to do with the postboys ^ ” a«kcd 
Bob Sawyer. 

“ This here,” replied Sam ” Without gom' so far os to as- 
sert, as some weiy sensible people do, that postboys and donkeys 
j IS both immortal, wot I say is this; that wenever thev feels 
I theirselves gettm’ stifi and past their work, they just rides od 
together, wrm postboy to a parr m the usual way ; wot becomes on 
’em nobody knows, but it’s wery probable as they sta-ts sv.ay to 
take their pleasure in some other vorld, for there am't a man 
ahve as ever see, either a donkcv or a postboy, a takm' his pleasure 
m this » " 

Expatiating upon tMs learned and remarkable theory, and 
citmg many curious statistical and other facts m its support, 
Sam Weller beguiled the time until they reached Dundmreh, 
where a dry postboy and fresh horses were procured , the next 
stage was Daventry, and the next Towcester ; and at the end 
of each stage it rained harder than it had done at the 
ning. 

” I say,” remonstrated Bob Sawyer, looking in at the conch 
wmdow, as they pulled up before the door of the Sarnci’n's 
Head, Towcester, “ this won’t do, you know.” 

” Bless me ' ” said Sir. Pickwick just awaking from a nap, 
“I’m afraid you’re wet.” 
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“ Oil you are, are you ^ ” returned Bob. “ Yes, I am, a little 
that -way Uncomfortably damp, perhaps 1 

Bob did look dampish, masmuch as the ram was streaming I 
from his neck, elbows, cufis, skirts, and knees ; and his whole 
apparel shone so with the wet, that it might have been mistaken i 
for a full smt of prepared oilskm i 

“ I am rather wet,” said Bob, giving himself a shake, and 
casting a little hydrauhc shower around, hke a Newf6undland i 
dog ]ust emerged from the water ’ 

“ I think it’s qmte impossible to go on to-night,” interposed 
Ben 


“ Out of the question, sir,” remarked Sam Weller, commg to 
assist m the conference , ” it’s a cruelty to animals, sir, to ask ’em 
to do it There’s beds here, su,” said Sam, addressmg his master, 
■" everythmg clean and comfortable Wery good httle dinner, sir, f 
they can get ready m half an hour — ^pair of fowls, sir, and a weal ' 
•cutlet ; liench beans, ’taturs, tart, and tidmess. You’d better ■ 
atop vere you are, sir, if I might recommend. Take adwice, | 
sir, as the doctor said ” 

The host of the Saracen’s Head opportunely appeared at this 
moment, to confirm Mr Weller’s statement relative to the acccom- 
modations of the estabhshment, and to back his entreaties with 
a variety of dismal conjectures regarding the state of the roads, 
the doubt of fresh horses bemg to be had at the next stage, the 
dead certamty of its rammg all night, the equally mortal certamty 
of its clearmg up m the mommg, and other topics of mducement 
famihar to innkeepers. 

” Well,” said hfc Pickwick , “ but I must send a letter to 
Loudon by some conveyance, so that it may be dehvered the 
very first thing m the mornmg, or I must go forward at all hazards.” 

The landlord smiled his delight. Nothing could be easier than 
for the gentleman to mclose a letter m a sheet of brown paper, 
and send it on, either by the mail or the m^t coach from Birmmg- 
ham If the gentleman were particularly anxious to have it left 
as soon as possible, he might write outside, " To be dehvered 
immediately,” which was sure to be attended to , or “ pay the 
bearer half-a-crown extra for mstant dehvery,” which was surer 
still 


“ Very well," said Mr Pickwick, “ then we will stop here ” 

“ Lights in the Sun, John , make up the fire , the gentlemen . 
Ate wet ' ” cried the landlord. " This way, gentlemen , don’t , 
trouble yourselves about the postboy now, sir. I’ll send him to 
you when you rmg for him, sir Now, John, the candles ” 
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The candles vrere brought, the fire ■was stxrrcd up, a'nd a frt «h 
log of wood thrown on. In ten nunutes’ time, a •waiter ■was h\ni p 
the cloth for dmuer, the curtains irerc drawn, the fire was blaniig 
bnghtly, and everything looked (as evcrythmg always does, in all 
decent English inns) as if the travellers had been expected, and 
their comforts prepared, for days beforehand 
Sir. Pickwick sat do'wn at a side fable, and hastily indited a 
note to Mr Winkle, merely infomung him that he w^ detrined 
by stress of weather, but would certamly be m London nc^et day , 
rmtil whenhe deferred any accountof his proceedings This ni'to 
was hastily made into a parcel, and despatched to the bar per 
Mr Samuel Weller 

Sam left it with the landlady, and was Tcturning to pull Kis 
master’s boots off, after drying himself by the Intchcn fire, when, 
glancing casually through a half-opened door, he w.as arrested by 
the sight of a gentleman with a sandv head who had a large 
bundle of newspapers lymg on the table before him, and was 
I pemsmg the leadmg article of one ■with a settled sneer which 
j curled up his nose and all his other features info a m.ajastic 
! expression of haughty contempt. 

j “ Hallo t ’’ said Sam, " I ought to know that ’ere head and 
them features, the eye-gl.ass, too, and the brosd-bnmmcd tile* 
Eatansnll to vit, or I’m a Boman ” 

Sam was taken ■with a troublesome’ cough, at once, for the 
purpose of attracting the gentleman’s attention ; the ccntlcraan 
f startmg at the sound, raised lus head and his eve-glass, and 
r disclosed to ■new the profound and thoughtful features of 3Ir. 
Pott, of the Eatanswill Gazette 
“ Beggm’ your pardon, sir,” said Sam, advancing with a bow. 
“ my master’s here, Mr Pott." 

“ Hush, hush ' " cried Pott, dra-wmg Sam into the room, ai.d 
closing the door with a countenance of mystenons dread and appro- 
, hension 

“ Wot's the matter, sir mquired Sam, looking vacant Iv 
about him. 

“ Hot a whisper of my name,” replied Pott “ this is a buff 
neighbourhood If the excited and imtablc populace know I 
was here, I should be tom to pieces" 

“ No ’ Vould you, sir * ” mqiurcd Sam 
“ I should be the victim of their fury," replied Pott " Now, 
young man, what of your master * ” 

" He’s a stoppmg here to-night on his ray to town, nth a 
couple of fnends,” rephed Sam 
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“ Is Mr. Wmkle one of them 1 ” mquired Pott, -with a slight 
frown ‘ 

“ Ho, sir. Mr. Vmkle stops at home now,” rejomed Sam. 

*' He’s mamed ” ^ 

“ Married ' ” exclaimed Pott, with fnghiful vehemence. He ^ 
stopped, smiled darkly, and added, m a low, vindictive tone : ■ J 
” It serves him right • ” ; * 

Havingj'given vent to this cruel ebullition of deadly malice ^ 
and cold-blooded triumph over a fallen enemy, Mr. Pott mqmred ' 
whether Mr. Pickwick's friends were “ blue 1 ” Receivmg a > 
most satisfactory answer in the affirmative from Sam, who knew * 
as much about the matter as Pott himself, he consented to accom- 
pany hini to Mr Pickwick’s room, where a hearty welcome awaited 
him An agreement to club dinners together was at once made ^ 
and ratified. | ^ 

“ And how are matters gomg on in Eatanswill ? ” mquired . 
Mr Pickwick, when Pott had taken a seat near the fire, and the < ^ 
whole party had got their wet boots off, and dry shppers on. ’ 
“ Is the Independent still in bemg * ” * 

“ The Independent, sir,” rephed Pott, “ is stiU draggmg .on 
a wretched and Imgering career. Abhorred and despised by 
even the few who are cognizant of its miserable and disgraceful 
existence ; stifled by the very filth it so profusely scatters ; ( 

rendered deaf and blmd by the exhalations of its own slime; 
the obscene journal, happily unconscious of its degraded state, 
is rapidly smkmg beneath ^at treacherous mud which, while it 
seems to give it a firm standmg with the low and debased classes 
of society, is nevertheless, rismg above its detested head, and 
will speedy engulf it for ever.” , 

Havmg dehvered this manifesto (which formed a portion of his ^ 
last week's ‘leader) with vehement articulation, the editor paused ^ 
to take breath, and looked majestically at Bob Sawyer. • 

“ You are a young man, sir,” said Pott. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer nodded * i 

“ So are you, sir,” said Pott, addressmg Mr. Ben Allen. , i 
Ben admitted the soft impeachment n 

‘‘And are both deeply imbued with those blue principles, 
which, so long as I hve, I have pledged myself to the people of i 
these kmgdoms to support and to mamtam ? ” suggested Pott. Ii 
^ ‘ "Why,^! don’t exactly know about that,” rephed Bob Sawyer. > 1 

Not b^, Mr. Pickwick,” interrupted Pott, drawing back . ci 
hiB chair, your faend is not buff, sn ? ” - sb 
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** No, no,” rejoined Bob, “ I’m a kind of plaid at present , a 
compoimd of aU sorts of colours " 

" A vraTerer,” said Pott, solemnly, “ s vaverer I sliOiiH 
like to sbow you a senes of eight articles, sir, that have appcireii 
in the Eatansmll Gazette I think I may ventore to say that 
you urould not be long m establishing your opinions on a firm 
and sohd blue basis, sir” 

" I dare say I should turn very blue, long before I got to tlio 
end of them,” responded Bob. 

Sir Pott looked dubiously at Bob Sawyer for some seconds, 
and, turning to Sir. Pickwick, said , 

“ You have seen the hterary articles w Inch have appc.nred at 
intervals mthe EatanswiU Gazette m the course of the last three 
months, and which have excited such general — I may say such 
universal — attention and admiration ^ " 

” Why," rephed Sir. Pickwick, slightly cmharrissed by the 
question, “ the fact is, I have been so much engaged in ot''»r ' 
ways, that I really have not had an opportunity of peros’iig 
them" 

“ You should do so, sir,” said Pott, with a sc\crc counteiin„cc. 

" I will,” said Sir. Pickwick 

" They appeared in the form of a copious review of a work oa 
Chinese metaphysics, sir,” said Pott 
” Oh,” observed Sir. Pickwick , “ from your pen, I hope ^ " 

“ Prom the pen of my critic, sir,” rejoin^ Pott with dici rv 
“ An abstruse subject I should conceive,” said Mr. Pickw n ’ 

” Very, sir,” responded Pott, lookmg bitonsely sigc “ II" 
crammed for it, to use a technical but expressive term , be revi 
up for the subject, at my desire, m the Encyefopudso Brifann.ru ” 

** Indeed ' ” said Mr Pickwick ; “ I w.is not aware that tint 
valuable work contamed any mformation rcspectmg Curu'e 
metaphysics.” 

” read, sir,” rejomed Pott, laying his hand on Mr Pici:- 
wick’s knee, and lookmg round with a smile of intellectual sunc r'o- 
nty, “he read for metaphysics under the letter 31, and for Cln a 
under the letter C, and combined his mformation, sir ! ” 

Mr Pott’s features assumed so much addit'onal gr'i'’<'c >t 
at the rcLjllection of the power and research displayed ri *<he 
learned cSusions in question, that some minutes elapsed befo-c 
Mr. Pickivick felt emboldened to renew the conversation ; nt 
length, as the Editor’s countenance gradually relaxed mto its 
customary expression of moral supremacy, he veatured to re- 
sume the discourse by askmg 
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“ Is it fair to inquire what great object has brought you so far 
from home ? ” 

“ That object which actuates and animates me m all my gigantic 
labours, sir,” replied Pott, with a cahn smile ; “ my country’s 
good ’’ 

“ I supposed it was some pubhc mission,” observed Mr Pick- 
wick 

“ Yes, sn,” resumed Pott, “ it is ” Here, bendmg towards 
Mr. Pickwick, he whispered m a deep hollow voice, “ A buff ball, 
sir, will take place m Birmmgham to-morrow evenmg.”^ 

“ God bless me ' ” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick 
“ Yes, sir, and supper,” added Pott 
“ You don’t say so ' ” ejaculated Mr Pickwick. 

Pott nodded portentously. 

Now, although Mr Pickmck feigned to stand aghast at this 
disclosure, he was so httle versed m local politics that he was 
imable to form an adequate comprehension of the importance 
of the dire conspiracy it referred to ; observmg which, Mr Pott, 
drawmg forth the last number of the Eatanswill Gazette, and 
referrmg to the same, dehvered himself of the foUowmg paragraph : 

” HoLE-Airo-CORNEK BotPERT 

” A reptile contemporary has recently sweltered forth his black 
venom m the vam and hopeless attempt of sullymg the fair 
name of our distmguished and excellent representative, the 
Honourable Mr Slumkey — ^that Slumkey whom we, long before 
he gamed his present noble and exalted position, predicted would 
one day be, as he now is, at once his coimtry’s bnghtest honour, 
and her proudest boast • alike her bold defender and her honest 
pnde — our reptde contemporary, we say, has made himself 
merry, at the expense of a superbly embossed plated coal-scuttle, 
which has been presented to that glorious man by his enraptured 
constituents, and towards the purchase of which, the nameless 
wretch msmuates, the Honourable Mr Slumkey himself contri- 
buted, through a confidential friend of his butler’s, more than 
three-fourths of the whole sum subscribed. WTiy, does not 
the crawlmg creature see, that even if this be the fact, the Hon- 
ourable Mr Slumkey only appears m a still more amiable and 
radiant light than before, if that be possible ^ Does not even 
Ms obtuseness perceive that this amiable and touchmg desire 
to carry out the wishes of the constituent body, mUst for ever 
endear him to the hearts and souls of such of his fellow townsmen 
SIS are not worse than swme ; or, m other words, who are not as 
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niglit, te could be famished mth the necessary accommodafioi 
of a bed and bedstead. 

" Certainly, sir," rephed the landlord. 

“ I can, can I ? ” inquired the stranger, who seemed habituall; 
suspicious in look and mauner. 1 

" No doubt of it, sir," rephed the landlord. i 

“ Good,” said the stranger. “ Coachman, I get down heie! 
Guard, my carpet-bag ' " . ^ 

Biddmg the other passengers good night, in a rather snappisu 
manner, the stranger abated. He was a shortish gentleman^ 
with very stifi black hair cut in the porcupine or blackmg-brusli 
style, and standiag stifE and strai^t all over his head ; his aspect 
was pompous and threatening, his manner was peremptory, 
his eyes were sharp and restless ; and his whole bearmg bespoke 
a feehng of great confidence m himself, and a consciousness oj 
immeasurable superiority over all other people. 

This gentleman was shown into the room ongmally assigned 
to the patriotic Mr. Pott; and the waiter remarked, in duml 
astonishment at the smgular comcidence, that he had no soonei 
fitted the candles than the gentleman, diving into his hat drew 
forth a newspaper, and began to read it with the very same ex 
-ptession of indignant scorn, which, upon the majestic features o 
rott, had paralysed his energies an hour before The mai 
observed too, that whereas Mr. Pott’s scorn had been roused by i 
newspaper headed The Eatanswill Independent, this gentleman’i 
withermg contempt was awakened by a newspaper entitled Th< 
Eatanswill Gazette. 

“ Send the landlord,” said the stranger. 

■" Yes, sir,” rejomed the waiter. 

The landlord was sent, and came. 

“ Are you the landlord 1 ” mquired the gentleman. 

“ I am, sir,” rephed the landlord. 

“ Do you Imow me ? ” demanded the gentleman. 

I have not that pleasure, sir," rejoined the landlord. 

“ My name is Slurk,” said the gentleman. 

The landlord shghtly mchned his head. 

“ Slurk, SIT,” repeated the gentleman, haughtily. “ Do yoi 
know me now, man ? ” 

The landlord scratched his head, looked at the ceiling, and a1 
the stranger, and smiled feebly. 

“Do you know me, man ® ” inquired the stranger, angrily 
made a strong effort, and at length replied ; 

tv^ell, BIT, I do not know you.” 
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" Great Hearea ! " said the stranger, dashing his clenched fist 
npon the table. “ And this is popalantj" ’ ” 

landlord took a step or two towards the door , the straicer 
■“"fixuig his eyes upon him, resumed 

“ This/’ said the stranger, “ this is gratitude for years of labour 
^ ind study in behalf of the masses I alight vret and vreary , 

■ 'mo enthusiastic crowds press forward to greet their champ'on ; 
^^uhe church'bells are silent, the very name elicits no respomre 
feeling m their torpid bosoms It is enough,” said the acit.otcd 
■^i£r. Slurk, pacing to and fro, “to curdle the ink in one's per, 
^‘ind induce one to abandon their cause for ever." 

''‘•J “ Did you say brandy and water, sir ? ” said the landlord 
--Venturing a hint. 

“ Kum,” said 3Ir- Slurk, turning fiercely upon him “ Have 
•—.you got a fire anywhere I ” 

j " We can hght one directly, sir,” said the landlord 
' ^ “ Which •wili throw out no heat until it is bcd'tim<'.’* uitcr- 
-■^ropted hlr. Slurk. “ Is there anybody m the kitchen ’ ” 

• "j, Hot a sonl. There was a beautiful fire. Everybody had gone, 
-^''land the house door was closed for the night 

" I will dnnk my rum and water,” saidT Mr Slurk, " by the 
- — - kitchen fixe ” So, gathenng up his hat and no'wspap ir, he stall'^’d 

- p- solemnly behind the landlord to that humble apartment, and 

throwing himself on a settle by the fires’dc, resumed h^s conn- 
tenance of scorn, and began to read and drink in silent dignity. 

Kow, some demon of discord, fiymg over the Saraem's Head 
at that moment, on casting down his eyes in mere idle cano'ity. 
happened to behold Slurk established comfortably by thelJtc!’'’n 
fire, and Pott slightly elevated with ■wme m another room upon 
which the malicious demon, darting down into the last -mentioned 

- apartment with mconceivablc rapidity, passed at once into the 
head of Mr. Bob Sa-wyer, and prompted him for his (the demon’ sj 
©■wn evil purposes to speak as foUows ■ 

“ I say, we’ve let the fire out It's uncommonly cold ah^r 
the ram, isn’t it ^ ” 

“ It really is," replied Mr. Pickwick, shivering 
“D “ It wonldn’t be a bad notion to bavc a cigar by the kitchen 
fire, would it * ” said Bob Sawyer, still prompted by demon 
^ aforesaid 

“ It would be particularly comfortable, I thin):,” replied 
- e:.' Pickwick “ Mr. Pott, what do you say t ” 

" r ' Mr. Pott yielded a ready assent , and all four traveller' '*a''h 
with his'glassin his hand, at once betook themselves to the kitcbe ", 
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with Sam Weller heading the procession to show them the way 
The stranger was still reading , he looked up and started ili. 
Pott started 

“ What’s the matter?” whispered Mr. Pickwick 


“ That reptile * ” rephed Pott 

“ What reptile ? ” said hlr Pickwick, looking about him for feai 
he should tread on some overgrown black beetle, or dropsicali 
spider 

“ That reptile,” whispered Pott, catching Jlr Pickwick by the 
arm, and pointing towards the staanger “ That reptile Slurk.i 
of the Independent • ” 

“ Perhaps we had better retire,” whispered Mr, Pickwick 

“ Never, sir,” rejoined Pott, pot-vahant in a double sense, 
“ never ” With these words, ilr. Pott took up his position on 
an opposite settle, and selecting one from a httle bundle of news- 
papers, began to read against his enemy. 

ilr. Pott, of course, read the Independent, and Jlr. Slurk, of 
course, read the Gazette , and each gentleman audibly expressed 
his contempt of the other’s compositions by bitter laughs and 
sarcastic sniffs , whence they proceeded to more open eagpressions 
of opimon,such as “ absurd,” ” wretched,” ” atrocity,” “ hum- 
hug,” ” knavery,” “ dirt,” “ filth,” “ slime,” " ditch-water,’* 
and other critical remarks of the like nature. 


Both Mr Bob Sawyer and Mr Ben Allen had beheld these 
symptoms of rivalry and hatred, with a degree of delight which 
imparted great additional relish to the cigars at which they were 
puffing most vigorously The moment they began to flag, the 
mischievous Mr. Bob Sawyer, addressing Slurk with great pohte- 
ness, said* 

“ Will- you allow me to look at your paper, sir, when you have 
quite done with it . ” 

“ You will find very httle to repay you for your trouble in this 
contemptible tJniiff, sir,” rephed Slurk, bestowing a Satamc 
frown on Pott 


” You shall have this presently,” said Pott, looking up, pale 
■with rage, and qmvermg in his speech, from the same cause. 
■” Ha ' ha ! you will be amused with this fdlow’s audacity.” 

Terrific emphasis was laid upon this “ thing ” and “ fellow , ” 
and the faces of both editors began to glow -with defiance 
The ribaldry of this miserable man is despicably disgusting,'* 
Pott,pretendii^ to address Bob Sawyer, and scowhng upon 


Here, Mr Slurk laughed very heartily, and folding up the 
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paper so as to get at a fresh column, convenientir, said, tha*' th 
blockhead reaUy amused him 

“ What an impudent blunderer this fellow is,” said Pott, turr- 
ing from pink to crimson 

“ Did you ever read any of this man’s foolcrv, sir * ” inquired 
Slurk, of Bob Sawyer 

“ hTever," replied Bob • “ is it very bad * ” 

“ Oh, shocking • shoclang ’ ” reioined Slurk 
“ Really ! Dear me, this is too atrociou*! ' ” exclaimed Po 5 ‘, 
at this juncture still feigning to be absorbed in Iii« reading 
“ If you can wade tlirough a feu sentences of n-alicc, rif'an- 
ness, falsehood, perjurv. treachery, and cant ” said Slurk, hand- 
I ing the paper to Bob, ‘ you will, perhaps, be ‘tomculr.t rctiaul 
j by a laugh at the style of this ungrammatical twaddler ” 

' “ What's that you said, sir inquired Mr Pott, looking u,' 

trembling all over with passion 
“ ^^^^at’s that to you, sir ’ ” replied Shirk 
“ Ungrammatical tuaddlcr, u?s it, sit ^ ” ■'"id Pott 
, “ Yes, sir, it was,” replied Slurk; “and b^uc bore if lou 

I like that better ; a i ha 1” 

I hlr Pott retorted not a word to this jocose insult, hut dchb-'r- 
ately folded up his copy of the Independent, flattened it carcfullv 
down, crushed it beneath his boot, spat upon it uitii great cere- 
mony, and flung it into tbe fire 
“ There, sir,” said Pott, retreating from the stove, “ and that’s 
the way I would serve the viper who produces it, if I wore not 
fortunately for him, restrained by the laus of mv count rv ” 
“Serve him so, su!” cried Slurk, starting up “Ihosi; 
laws shall never be appealed to b\ liim, sir, in such a ca^c Scrv c 
him so, sir ' ” 

“ Hoar ' heat ’ ” said Bob Sawyer 
“ Xotbing can be fairer,” obsera cd Mr Ben Allen 
" Serve him so, sir ' ” reiterated Slurk, in a loud voice 
Mr. Pott darted a look of contempt, w Inch might haa c u it hcri d 
an anchor. 

“ Serve him so, sir ! ” reiterated Slurk, m a louder voice t’ an 
before. 

“ I will not, sir,” rejoined Pott 

“ Oh, you won’t, won’t you, sir * ” sa’d Mr Slurk, in a tauntin 
manner , “ you hear this, gcntlomcii. He avon’t , not that he' 
afraid , oh, no * he tcon’l Ha ’ ha ' ” 

“ I consider you. sir,” said Mr Pott, moa-cd by this sarca*!’!!. 
“ I consider you a viper. I look upon a ou, sir, as a man who has 
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placed Limself beyond tbe pale of society, by his most audacious, 
disgraceful, and abominable pnbbc conduct I view you, sir, 
personally and politically, m no other hght than as a most un- 
paralleled and unmitigated viper.” 

The mdignant Independent did not wait to hear the end of 
this personal denunciation ; for, catchmg up his carpet-bag which 
was well stufied with moveables, he swung it in the air as Pott 
turned away, and, letting it fall with a circular sweep on his head, 
]ustatthat particular angle of the bag where a good thick hair- 
brush happened to be packed, caused a sharp crash to be heard 
throughout the kitchen, and brought him at once to the groimd 

“ Gentlemen,” cned Mr. Pick^ck, as Pott started up and 
seized the fire-shovel, “ gentlemen ! Consider, for Heaven's 
sake — ^help — Sam — here — pray, gentlemen — interfere, some- 
body.” 

Uttermg these mcoherent exclamations, Mr. Pickwick rushed 
between tiie mfunated combatants just m time to receive the 
carpet-bag on one side of his body, and the fire-shovd on the other. 
Whether the representatives of the pubhc feeling of Eatanswill 
were blinded by animosity, or (being both acute reasoners) 
saw the advantage of having a third party between them to bear 
all the blows, certain it is that they paid not the shghtest attention 
to Mr. Pick^ck, but defying each other with great spirit, plied 
the carpet-bag and the fire-shovel most fearlessly. 3Ir Pickwick 
would unquestionably have suffered severely for his humane 
interference, if Mr. Weller, attracted by his master's cries, had 
not rushed in at the moment, and, snatchmg up a meal-sack, 
effectually stopped the conflict by drawing it over the head and 
shoulders of the mighty Pott, and claspmg him tight round the 
shoulders 

“ Take avay that 'ere bag from the t’other madman,” said 
Sam to Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer, who had done nothing but 
dodge round the group, each with a tortoise-shell lancet m 
his hand, ready to bleed the first man stunned “ Give it up, 
you wretched httle creetur, or I’ll smother you m it” 

Awed by these threats, and qmte out of breath, the Indepen- 
dent suffered himself to be disarmed ; and Mr Weller, removing 
the extinguisher from Pott, set him free with a caution. 

You take yourselves off to bed qmetly,” said Sam, “ or 
I’ll put you both m it, and let you fight it out vith the mouth tied, 
M 1 vould a dozen sich, if they played these games you 

goodness to come this here vay, sir, if you please.” 

Thus addressing his master, Sam took him by the arm, and led 
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^ him off, while the rival editors were severally remoi ed to their b''tl « 
by the landlord, under the inspection of ilx. Bob Sa'vycr and Mr 
J Benjamin Allen , breathing, as they went away, manv 'a'^rninarr 
j threats and making vague appointments for mortal coml’. ‘ n* vt 
y day. Wien they came, to think it over, however, it occtnxd to 
- them that they could do it much better in print -o ’hev 
recommenced, deadly hostilities without delay, and a'i U 
wdl rung with their boldness — on paper. 

They had taken themselves off in separate coaohc' earlv n‘'\' 
motmng, before the other travellers were stirring ; and the w.' 
having now cleared up, the chaise compamons once more turn' 
their faces to London. 

CELy^TER LII 

' nrvoLvisG A SERiocs cnASGE IX TRF wranra rivii,r, Avn T'’r ex. 

TnrELY non xful of the nun no'LD wi «tii.(,,\^ 

, COKSIDEEIXG it a matter of delicacy to abstain from int'-odii- <ng 
mther Bob Sawyer or Ben Allen to the young couple, ii itil iiiev 
were fully prepared to expect them, and w ishing to spare .VrabLlh/s 
feelings as much as possible, Mr Picknick propo«cd that ho and 
Sam should alight in the neighbourhood of the George ahd Tid' -re, 
and that the two young men should for the present take up their 
quarters elsewhere To this, they very readily agreed, and t he 
proposition was accordingly acted upon , Mr Ben .Vilen and 
Mr. Bob Sawyer betaking themsehes to a soqucs+cred pot -shop 
on the remotest confines of the Borough, behind the bnr-door 
of which their names had in other days very often nppei’-ed, at 
the bead of long and complex calculations worked m w uitc clrdk 

"Dear me, Mr Weller,” said the pretty bonsema’d, mciting 
Sam at the door. 

“ Dear me I visb it wos, my dear," replied Sam, dropping Iv- 
hind, to let Ins master get out of bcanng “ Wot tk svctt lcf>l 1 1 ’ 
creetur you arc, Marv ’ ” 

" Lor, Mr Weller, what nonsense rou do talk!” «aid Man 
" Oh ' don't, Mr Weller.” 

" Don’t what, my dear ^ ” said Sam 

” Mliy, that,” replied the pretty housemaid. " La*, do ce' 
along with you ” Thus admonishing him, the prottv hn..'Ci” ' 1 
pushed Sam against the wall, dotlaring that he it''d tumb! d 
cap, and put her hair quite out of curl. 

"And prevented what I was going to say, bosidfs,” .add-d 
Mary. “ There’s a letter been waiting here for you four days , 
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you hadn’t heen gone away half an hour when it came , and 
more than that, it’s got, immediate, on the outside” 

“ Vere is it, my love ^ ” inquired Sam 

“ I took care of it, for you, or I dare say it would have been 
lost long before this,” replied Mary. “ There, take it , it’s more 
than you deserve.” 

With these words, after many pretty little coquettish doubts 
and fears, and wishes that she might not have lost it, Mary 
produced the letter from behind the nicest httle mushn tucker 
possible, and handed it to Sam, who thereupon kissed it with much 
gallantry and devotion. 

“ My goodness me • ” said Mary, adjusting the tucker, and feign- 
ing unconsciousness, “ you seem to have grown very fond of it 
aU at once.” 

To this Mr. Weller only replied by a wink, the intense meamng 
of which no descnption could convery the famtest idea of ; and, 
sittmg himself down beside Mary on a window-seat, opened 
the letter and glanced at the contents. 

“ Hallo ! ” exclaimed Sam, “ wot’s all this * ” 

“ Nothu^ the matter, I hope ? ” said Mary, peepmg over his 
shoulder. 

“ Bless them eyes o’ yourn ! ” said Sam, looking up 

" Never mind my eyes ; you had much better read your letter,” 
said the pretty housemaid ; and as she said so, she made the eyes 
twinkle with such slyness and beauty that they were perfectly 
irresistible. 

Sam refreshed himself with a loss, and read as foUow^s: 

“ Marias Gran 
By dorten 
Wen^’ 

“ My dear Sammle, 

“ I am wery sorry to have the plessure of bein a Bear of ill 
news your Mother m law cort cold consekens of imprudently 
settin too long on the damp grass m the ram a hearm of a shep- 
herd who warnt able to leave off till late at mght owen to his havin 
vound his-self up vith brandy and vater and not being able to 
stop his-self till he got a little sober which took a many hours to 
do the doctor says that if she’d svallo’d varm brandy and vater 
artervards insted of afore she mightn’t have been no vus her 
vcels wos immedetly greased and everythink done to set her 
agoin as could be inwented your farther had hopes as she vould 
vorked round as usual but just as she ivos a turnen the corner 
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my boy she took the wrong road and vent down hdl vith a 
welocity you never see and notnthstandin that the drag nos 
put on directly bv the medikel man it wornt of no use at all 
for she paid the last pike at twenty minutes afore sis o clock 
yesterday evenin havm done the jouney wery much under the 
reglar time vich praps was partly owen to her haven taken in 
wery bttle luggage by the vay yonr father says that if you vill 
come and see me Sammy he viU take it as a wery great favor 
for I am wery lonely Samivel n b he ull have it spelt that vay 
vich I say ant right and as there is sich a many things to settle 
he is sure your guvner wont object of course he vill not Sammy 
for I knows him better so he sends his dooty in which I jom and 
am Samivel infernally yours, 

“ TOXI* VEIiEP ■’ 

" Wot a incomprehensible letter,” said Sam , “ who’s to know 
wot it means, vith all this he-ing and I-ing It ain't my father’s- 
wntm’, ’cept this here signater in prmt letters ; that’s his ’’ 

“ Perhaps he got somebody to wnte it for him, and signed it 
himself afterwards,” said the pretty housemaid 
“ Stop a mimt,” rephed Sam, running over the letter again, 
and pausing here and there, to reflect, as he did so “ You ve 
hit it The gen’l’m’n as wrote it wos a tellm* all about tbe mis- 
fortun’ in a proper vay, and then my father comes a lookm’ o\er 
lum, and compheates the whole concern by puttm’ his oar in. 
That’s just the wery sort o’ tldng he’d do. You're right, Mary, 
my dear.” 

Having satisfied himself on this pomt, Sam read the letter all 
over, once more, and, appearing to form a clear notion of its 
contents for the first time ejaculated thoughtfully, as he folded 
it up 

“ And so the poor creator’s dead ' I’m sorry for it She 
warn’t a bad-disposed ’ooman, if them shepherds had let her 
alone. I'm wery sorry for it ” 

Mr. Weller uttered these words m so serious a manner, that 
the pretty housemaid cast down her eyes and looked very gta^ e 
“ Hows'ever,” said Sam, putting the letter in his pocket with 
a gentle sigh, “it wos to be — and wos, as the old ladv said artcr 
she’d married the footman Can’t be helped now, can it, ilary^ ’ 
Mary shook her head, and sighed too 
“ I must apply to the hemperor for leave of absence,” said 
Sam 

Mary sigbed again The letter was so very afieoting 
“ Good-bye ' ” said Sam. 
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“ Good 1570,” rejoined tlie pretty housemaid, turning her head 
away 

“ Well, shake hands, won’t you ? ” said Sam. 

The pretty housemaid put out a hand which, although it was 
a housemaid’s, was a very small one, and rose to go. 

“ I shan’t be wery long avay,” said Sam. 

" You’re always away,” said Mary, giving her head the slightest 
possible toss in the air. “ You no sooner come, Mr. Weller, 
than you go again.” 

Mr. Weller ^ew the household beauty closer to him, and 
entered upon a whispering conversation, which had not proceeded 
iar, when she turned her face round and condescended to look at 
him again \STien they parted, it was somehow or other indis- 
pensably necessary for her to go to her room, and arrange the 
cap and curls before she could think of presenting herself to 
her mistress ; which preparatory ceremony she went oft to perform, 
bestowing many nods and smiles on Sam over the banisters as 
she tnpped up stairs 

“ I shan’t be avay more than a day, or two, sir, at the farthest,” 
said Sam, when he had communicated to Mr. Pickwick the intelli- 
gence of his father’s loss. 

“ As long as may be necessary, Sam,” replied Mr. Pickwick, 

you have my full permission to remam.’>’ 

Sam bowed 

“ You wiU tell your father, Sam, that if I can be of any assis- 
tance to him in Ms present situation, I shall be most willing and 
ready to lend him any aid in my power,” said Mr Pickwick. 

“ Thankee, sir,” rejoined Sam. “ Pll mention it, sir.” 

And with some expressions of mutual good-wdl and mterest, 
master and man separated. 

It was just seven o’clock when Samuel Weller, ahghtmg from 
the box of a stage-coach which passed through Dorkmg stood 
within a few hunted yards of the Marqms of Granby It was a 
cold dull evemng ; the httle street looked dreary and dismal ; 
and the mahogany countenance of the noble and gallant Marqms 
seemed to wear a more sad and melancholy expression than it 
was wont to do, as it swung to and fro, creakmg mournfully in 
the wind. The bhnds were pulled down, and the shutters partly 
closed , of the knot of loungers that usually collected about the 
door, not one was to be seen ; the place was silent and desolate. 

Seeing nobody of whom he could ask any prehrmnary questions, 
walked softly in. Glancing round, he qmckly recognized 
hjs parent in the distance 
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The Tvido-vrer vras seated at a small round table in the httle 
room behind the bar, smoking a pipe, Tvith his eyes intently 
fixed upon the fire The funeral had evidently taken place that 
day , for attached to his hat, which he still retained on his head, 
was a hatband measuring about a yard and a half m length, wkch 
hung over the top rail of the chair and streamed negligently down 
Mr Weller was in a very abstracted and contemplative mood. , 
Notwithstanding that Sam called him by name several times, 
he still continued to smoke with the same fixed and quiet coun- 
tenance, and was only roused ultimately by his son’s placing the 
palm of his hand on his shoulder 

“ Sammy,” said Mr Weller, “ you're velcome " 

“ I’ve been a callin’ to you half a dozen times,” said Sam, 
hanging his hat on a peg, “ but you didn’t hear me ” 

“ No, Sammy,” replied Mr Wdler, again lookmg thoughtfully 
at the fire " I wos in a referee, Sammy.” 

“ Wot about * ” mquired Sam, drawmg his chair up to the 
fire 

“ In a referee, Sammy,” rephed the elder Mr. Weller, “ regard- 
ing her, Samivel” Here Mr Weller jerked his head in the 
direction of Dorking churchyard, m mute ezplanation that his 
words referred to the late Mrs. Weller. 

‘‘ I wos a thinkin’, Sammy,” said Mr Weller, eyeing his son, 
with great earnestness, over his pipe , as if to assure him that 
however extraordmary and incredible the declaration might 
appear, it was nevertheless caJmly and deliberately uttered 
“ I wos a thinkin,’ Sammy, that upon the whole I wos wery sorry 
she wos gone” 

“ Veil, and so you ought to be,” replied Sam 

Mr Weller nodded his acquiescence m the sentiment, and again 
fastenmg his eyes on the foe, shrouded himself m a cloud, and 
mused deeply 

“ Those wos wery sensible observations as she made, Sammy,” 
said Mr Weller dnvmg the smoke away with his hand, after a 
long silence 

“ Wot observations ^ ” mquired Sam. 

“ Them as she made, arter she was took ill,” replied the old 
gentleman 

“ Wot was they ^ ” 

" Somethm’ to this here effect * Veller,’ she says, ‘ I’m afeard 
Tve not done by you quite wot I ought to have done ; you’re a 
wery kind-hearted man, and I might ha’ made your home more 
comfortabler I begin to see now,’ she says, ‘ ven it’s too late, that 
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if a married ’ooman vishes to be rebgious, she should begin vith * 
dischargin’ her dooties at home, and makm’ them as is about her ! 
cheerful and happy, and that -nle she goes to church, or chapel, or 
wot not, at all proper times, she should be wery careful not to con- j 
wert this sort o’ thing into a excuse for idleness or self-indulgence. 

I have done this,’ she says, * and Pve vasted time and substance 
on them as has done it more than me ; but I hope ven Pm gone, 
Veller, that you’ll think on me as I wos afore I knoVd them 
people, and as I raly wos by natur’.’ ‘ Susan,’ says I, — wos 
took up wery short by this, Samivel ; I von’t deny it, my boy — 

‘ Susan,’ I says, ‘ you’ve been a wery good vife to me, altogether , 
don’t say nothm’ at aU about it, keep a good heart, my dear; 
and you’ll live to see me pimch that ’ere Stiggms's head yet’ 
She smiled at this, Samivel,” said the old gentleman, stiflmg a 
sigh with his pipe, “ but she died arter all ' ” 

“ Veil,” said Sam, venturing to ofier a little homely consolation, 
after the lapse of three or four minutes, consumed by the old gentle- 
man m slowly shakmg his head from side to side, and solemnly 
smoking ; “ veil, gov’ner, ve must all come to it, one day or 
another.” 

“ So we must, Sammy,” said Jlr. Weller the elder 

“ There’s a Proiudence m it all,” said Sam. 

“ 0* course there is,” replied his father with a nod of grave 
approval “ Wot ’ud become of the undertakers vithout it, 
Sa’nmy * ” 

Lost in the immense field of conjecture opened by this reflection, 
the elder Mr Weller laid his pipe on the table, and stirred the fire 
with ja meditative visage 

Wlule the old gentleman was thus engaged, a very buxom- 
lookmg cook, dressed in mourning, who had been bustling about, 
in the bar, ghded into the room, and bestowing many smirks 
of recognition upon Sam, silently stationed herself at the back 
ot his father’s chair, and announced her presence by a slight 
cough . the which, being disregarded was followed by a louder 
one 

Hallo ! ” said the elder Mr. Weller, dropping the poker as he 
looked round, and hastily drew his chair away. “ Wot’s the 
matter now * ” 

“ Have a cup of tea, there’s a good soul,” rephed the buxom 
female, coaxm^y. 

” replied Mr Weller, in a somewhat boisterous man- 

j’ - ^ ^ Mr. Weller hastily checked himsplf and 

. added in a low tone, “ furder fust.” 
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" Ob, dear, dear Ho-vr adversity does cbange people ' ” 
said the lady, looking upwards <t 

“ It’s the only think ’twist this and the doctor as shall change 
my condition,” muttered Mr Weller 
“ I really never saw a man so cross,” said the busom female. 

“ Kever mind It’s all for my own good , vich is the reflection 
vith wich the penitent schoolboy comforted his feehn's ven they 
flogged him,” rejomed the old gentleman 
The busom female shook her head with a compassionate and < 
sympathizing arc , and, appeahng to Sam, mquired whether his 
father really ought not to make an efiort to keep up, and not 
give way to that lowness of spirits 
“ You see, Mr Samuel,” said the busom female, “ as I was 
telling him yesterday, he tcill feel lonely, he can’t espect hut 
what he should, sir, but he should keep up a good heart, because, 
dear me. I’m sure we all pity his loss, and are ready to do any- 
tlung for him , and there’s no situation in life so bad, Mr Samuel, 
that it can’t be mended ViTuch is what a very worthy person 
said to me when my husband died ” Here the speaker, putting 
her hand before her mouth, coughed again, and looked affection- 
ately at the elder Mr Weller 

“ As I don’t rekvire any o’ your conversation just now, mum, 
vill you have the goodness to re-tire ® ” mquired Mr Weller 
in a grave and steady voice 

“ lYell, Mr Weller,” said the busom female, " I’m sure I 
only spoke to you out of kmdness” 

“ Wery likely, mum,” replied Mr. W'eller “ Satmvel, show 
the lady out, and shut the door arter her” 

This hint was not lost upon the busom female , for she at once 
left the room, and slammed the door behmd her, upon which Mr 
Weller, semor, faUmg back m his chair m a violent perspuration, 
said 

“ Sammy, if I wos to stop here alone vun veek — only vun veek, 
my boy — ^that ’ere ’ooman ’ud marry me by force and wiolence 
afore it was over.” 

“ Wot ] Is she so wery fond on you 1 ” inquired Sam > 

" Fond ! ” replied his father," I can’t keep her avay from me. 

If I was locked up m a fire-proof chest vith a patent Brahmin, 
she’d find means to get at me, Sammy ” 

“ Wot a thing it IS, to be so sought arter I ” observed Sam, 
smiling 

“ I don’t take no pnde out on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, 
po king the fire vehemently, “it’s a horrid sitiwation I’m 
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actiwally drove out o’ house and home by it. The breath was 
scarcely out o’ your poor mother-in-laVs body, ven vun old 
’ooman sends me a pot o’ jam, and another a pot o’ jelly, and 
another brews a blessed large jug o’ camomile-tea, vich she brmgs 
in vith her own hands ” Mr. Weller paused with an aspect of 
intense disgust, and, looking round, added in a whisper : “ They 
wos all widders, Sammy, aU on ’em, ’cept the camomile-tea vun, 
as wos a single young lady, o’ fifiy-three.” 

Sam gave a comical look in reply, and the old gentleman having 
broken an obstinate lump of coal, with a countenance expressive 
of as much earnestness and mahce as if it had been the head of one 
of the vidows last-mentioned, said * 

“ In short, Sammy, I feel that I ain’t safe anyveres but on the 
box.” 

“ How are you safer there than anyveres dse ? ” interrupted 
Sam 

“ ’Cos a coachman’s a privileged indiwidual,” rephed Mr. Weller, 
lookmg fixedly at his son “ ’Cos a coachman may do vithout 
suspicion wot other men may not ; ’cos a coachman may be on the 
wery amicablest terms with eighty mile o’ females, and yet no- 
body think that he ever means to marry any vun among ’em. 
And wot other man can say the same, Sammy 1 ” 

” Veil, ther’s somethm’ in that,” said Sam. 

“ If your goVner had been a coachman,” reasoned Mr. Weller, 
“ do you s’pose as that ’ere jury ’ud ever ha’ conwicted him, 
s’posm’ it possible as the matter could ha’ gone to that extremity ? 
They dustn’t ha’ done it” 

“ Wy not ? ” said’ Sam, rather disparagingly. 

“ Wy not ! ” rejoined Sir. Weller , " ’cos it ’ud ha’ gone agin 
their consciences A reg’lar coachman’s a sort o’ con-nectm’ 
hnk betwixt singleness and matrimony, and every practicable 
man knows it” 

“ Wot ! You mean, they’re gen’ral faVrites, and nobody takes 
adwantage on ’em, p’raps 1 ” smd Sam. 

His father nodded 

" How it ever come to that ’ere pass,” resumed the parent 
WeUer, I can’t say. Wy it is that long-stage coachmen possess 
such insiniwations, and is alvays looked up to — a-dored, I may 
say — ^by ev’ry young ’ooman in eVry town he vurks through, 
< I don’t know. I only know that so it is It’s a reg’lation of 
» natur— ^ dispeimry, as your poor mother-in-law used to say.” 

^said Sam, correcting the old gentleman, 
'lery good, Samivel, a dispensation if you like it better,” 
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letiiiBied i&. teller , “ I it a di^ensaiv, and it’s alvays 
writ up so, at the places fete they gives you physic fot uothm’ , 
in your own bottles, that's alL” 

With these words, ili Weller, re-filled and re-bghtcd his pipe, ’ 
and once more summoning up a meditarive espressiou of conn- < 
tenance, continued as follows: 

“ Therefore, my hoy, as I do not see the adwisabflity o’ etoppin 
here to be mamd vether I rant to or not, and as at the same time 
I do not vilh to separate myself from them interestin’ members 
o’ society altogether,! have come to the determination o’ drivin’ 
the Safety, and puttin’ np vunce more at the Bell Savage, nch 
is my nat’ial-born element, Sammy” 

” And wot’s to become o’ the bis’ness ® ” inquired Samu 
“ The his’ness, Samivel,” rephed the old gentleman, “ good- 
nil, stock, and fisters, nil be sold by private contract , and out 
o* the money, two hundred pound, agreeable to a rebvest o* 
your mother-m-law’s to me a httle afore she died, nil he inwested 
in your name m — wot do you call them thmgs agin ? ” 

“ Wot things ? ” ingnired Sam. 

“ Them thiigs as is always a gom’ np and down, in the CSty.” 

“ Omnibuses ? ” suggested Sam. 

“ Honsense,” replied Mr. Weller “ Them things as is always 
a finctooatin’, and gettin’ theirselves mwolved somehow or an- 
other vith the national debt, and the checquers hills, and all 
that.” 

“ Oh ! the funds," said Sam. 

“ ^ ” rejoined Mr Weller, ” the funs ; two hundred pounds 
o’ the money is to he inwested for you, Samivel, in the funs ; 
four and a half pet cent reduced, counsels, Sammy,” 

" Wery kind o’ the old lady to think o’ me,” said Sam, ” and 
I’m very much obliged to her ” 

“ The test vill he inwested in my name,” continued the elder* 
Mr. Weller ; ” and ven I'm took ofi the road, it’ll come to you, 
so take care you don’t spend it all at vunst, my boy, and mind 
that no widder gets a inklin’ o’ your foxtun’, or you’re done ” 
Havmg delivered this warning, Mr. Weller resumed his pipe 
with a more serene countenance , the disclosure of these matters 
sppearmg to have eased his mmd considerably. 

“ Somebody’s a tappin’ at the door,” said Sam. 

Let ’em tap,” rephed his father, with dignity. 

Ra-m acted upon tie direction There was another top, and 
another, and then a long row of taps ; upon which Sam inquired 
why the tapper was not admitted. 
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“ Husli,” Trliispered Mr. “Weller, •nitli apprehensive looks, j 

don't take no notice on ’em, Sammy, it’s vun o' the -n-idders, 
p’raps ” 

Ko notice bemg taken of the taps, the unseen visitor, after 
a short lapse, ventured to open the door and peep in. It vas 
no female head that was thiust m at the partially opened door, 
but the long black locks and red face of Mr. Stig^s Mr. 
Weller’s pipe fell from his hands 

The reverend gentleman gradually opened the door by almost 
imperceptible degrees, until the aperture was just wide enough 
to admit of the passage of his lank body, when he ghded mto 
the room and closed it after him with great care and gentleness 
Turning towards Sam, and raising his hands and eyes m token 
of the unspeakable sorrow with which he regarded the calamity 
that had befallen the family, he earned the high-backed chair 
to his old comer by the fire, and, seatmg himself on the very edge, 
drew forth a brown pocket-handkerchief, and apphed the same 
to his optics 

MTuIe this was gomg forward, the elder Mr. Weller sat back 
in his chair, with his eyes wide open, his hands planted on his 
knees, and his whole countenance expressive of absorbmg and 
overwhelming astonishment Sam sat opposite him m perfect 
silence, waiting, with eager curiosity, for the termmation of the 
scene. 

Mr Stiggms kept the brown pocket-handkerchief before his 
eyes for some nunutes, moanmg decently meanwhile, and then, 
mastenng his feehngs by a strong efiort, put it m his pocket and 
buttoned it up. i^er this, he stirred "^e fire ; after that, he 
rubbed his hands and looked at Sam 

“ Oh my young fnend,” said Mr. Stiggins, breaking the silence 
in a very low voice, “ here’s a sorrowfiil afSiction ' ” 

* Sam nodded, very shghtly. 

“ Eor the man of -wrath, too ’ ” added Mr Stiggins ; “ it makes 
a vessel’s heart bleed ' ” 

Mr Weller was overheard by his son to murmur something 
relative to makmg a vessel’s nose bleed ; but Mr Stiggms heard 
him not. 

“ Do you know, young man,” whispered Mr. Stiggms, drawing 
his chair closer to Sam, “ whether she has left Eman uftl any- 
thing ? ” - 

** Who’s he ? ” mquired Sam 

Mr ^mu^r’^^’” ^ Stiggins , “ our chapel ; our fold. 
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She hasn’t left the fold nothin’, noi the shepherd nothin’, 
nor the animals nothin’,” said Sam, decisively ; “ nor the docs 
neither.” ^ 

ilr Stiggms looked slyly at Sam ; glanced at the old gentleman, 
who was sitting with his eyes closed, as if asleep , and drawing 
his chair still nearer, said . 

“ Nothing for me, Ifr Samuel ? ” 

Sam shook his head 

** I think there’s somethmg,” said Stiggins, turning as pale 
as^he could turn. “ Consider, ilr. Samiiel ; no httle token * ” 

“ Not so much as the worth o’ that ’ere old umherella o’youm.” 
rephed Sam 

“ Perhaps,” said iEr Stiggms, hesitatmgly, after a few moments’ 
deep thought, “ perhaps she recommended me to the care of the 
man of wrath, Sir Samuel ^ ” • 

“ I think that’s wery hkely, from what he said,” rc]'omcd Sam ; 
“he wos a speakm’ about you, jist now.” 

“ Was he, though ? ” exclaimed Stiggms bnghtcnmg up “ Ah ! 
He’s changed, I dare say. We might hve very comfortably to- 
gether now, Mr. Samuel, eh * I could take care of his property 
when you are away— good care, you see.” 

Heavmg a long-Aawn sigh, Mr. Stiggms paused for a response. 
Sam nodded, and Mr. Weller, the elder, gave vent to an estraor- 
dmaiy sound, which bemg neither a groan nor a grunt, nor a 
gasp, nor a growl, seemed to partake m some degree of the char- 
acter of all fonr. 

Mr. Stiggms, encouraged by this sound, which he imderstood 
to he token remorse or repentance, looked about him rubbed 
bis hands, wept, smiled, wept agam, and then, walkmg softly 
across the xoom to a well-remembered shelf in one comer, took 
down a tumbler, and with great dehberation put four lumps of 
sugar m it Havmg got thus far, he looked about him ageir, 
and sighed gnevously ; with that, he walked softly mto the bar, 
and presently retummg with the tumbler half full of pmc-apple 
rum, advanced to the kettle which was singing gaily on the hob, 
mixed his grog, stirred it, sipped it, sat down, and takmg a long 
and hearty p^ at the rum and water, stopped for breath 

The elder Mr Weller, who still contmued to make various 
strange and uncouth attempts to appear asleep, offered not a 
smgle word durmg these proceedmgs ; but when Stiggms stopped 
for'hreath, he darted upon him, and snatching the tumbler from 
bis hand, threw the remamder of the rum and water in his face, 
and the glass itself mto the grate Then, seizmg the reverend 
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gentleman firmly by tbe collar, be suddenly fell to kicking him ' 
most furiously: accompanying every appbeatvon of bis top., 
boots to Mr. Stiggins’s person, witb sunebry violent and inco- 
berent anathemas upon bis limbs, eyes, and body. 

“ Sammy,” said Site. Weller, “ put my bat on ti^t for me" 
Sam dutifolly adjusted tbe bat nritb tbe long batband more 
firmly on his father’s bead, and tbe old gentleman, resuming his 
kicking ■with greater agibty than before, tumbled ■snth Mr. Stiggms 
throng tbe bar, and through the passage, out at tbe front door, 
and so into tbe street ; tbe kicking, continuing tbe "whole "way, 
and increasing in vehemence, rather than diminishing, every 
time tbe top-boot was lifted. 

It "was a beautiful and exhilarating sight to see tbe red-nosed 
man "wntbing in Mr. Weller’s grasp, and Hs "whole frame quivenng 
with anguish as Jack foUo'wed kick in rapid succession ; it was 
a still more exciting spectacle to behold Mr. Weller, after a power- 
ful struggle, immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in a borse-trou^ 
full of water, and holding it there, until be was half sufiocated. 

“ There ! " said Mr. Weller, thro"wing all his energy mto one 
most compbeated kick, as be at length permitted Mr. Stiggms 
to "Withdraw bis bead ficom the trou^, ” send any vun o’ them 
lazy shepherds here, and I’ll pound him to a jelly first, and 
drownd him artervards ! Sammy, help me in, and fill me a 
small glass of brandy. I’m out o’ breath, my boy.” 

CHAPTEB Lm 

C03IPBIHIKG THE FETAI. EXIT OF ME JIXGI.E AX'D JOB TEOTTEE ; WITH A 
GEEAT lIOE>iyG OF BUSINESS IX GHAT’S INX SQUAEE COXCLUDIXG 
"WITH A DOUBLE KXOCK AT ME FEEKEE S DOOE 

When Arabella, after some gentle prepsra'tion, and many assur- 
ances that there was not tbe least occasion for bemg low-spirited, 
WES at length made acquainted by Mr. Pickwick "with tbe unsatis- 
factoiy result of bis "wsit to Bumm^am, she burst into tears, 
and sobbing aloud, lamented in mo"vmg terms that she should have 
been the unhappy cause of any estrangement between a father 
and his son. 

” My dear girl,” said Mr Pickwick, kindly, “ it is no fault of 
yours. It was impossible to foresee tbattbe old gentleman would 
be so strongly prepossessed against bis son’s marriage, you know. 
I am sure,” added Mr. Pickwick, glancing at her pretty face, 
he can ba"ve very bttle idea of tbe pleasure be denies himself.” 

Ob my dear Mir. Pickwick,” said Arabella, " what shall we 
ao, if he contmues to be angry with us 1 ” 
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Why, wait patiently, my dear, until he thinks better of it," 
xephed Mr. Pickwick, cheerfully. 

“ But, dear Mr. Pickwick, what is to become of Nathaniel if 
his father withdraws his assistance mrged Arabella 
" In that case, my love,” rejoined Mr Pickwick, “ I mil venture 
to prophesy that he will find some other friend who will not be 
backward m helping him to start m the world " 

The significance of this reply was not so well disguised by Air. 
Pickwick but that Arabella understood it So, throwing her 
arms round his neck, and kissmg him affectionately, she sobbed 
louder than before 

“ Come, came,” said Mr. Pickwick, taking her hand, “ we will 
wait here a few days longer, and see whetiier he writes or takes 
any other notice of your husband's communication If not, 
I have thought of half a dozen plans, any one of which would 
make you happy at once There, my dear, there ' ” 

With these words, Mr. Pickwick gently pressed Arabella's hand, 
and bade her dry her eyes, and not distress her husband. 
Upon which, Arabella, who was one of the best Lttle creatures 
ahve, put her handkerchief in her leticnle, and by the tunc Mr. 
Wmkie jomed them, exhibited in full lustre the same beammg 
smiles and sparklmg eyes that had otigmally captivated him 
“ This is a distressmg predicament for these young people," 
though* Mr Pickwick, as he dressed himself next morning “ I'll 
walk np to Perker's, and consult him about the matter ” 

As Idr. Pickwick was further prompted to betake himself to 
Gray's Lm Square by an anxious desue to come to a pecuniary 
settlement with the kmd-hearted httle attorney without further 
delay, he made a humed breakfast, and executed his mtention 
80 speedily, that ten o'clock had not struck when he reached 
Gray’s Inn. 

It still wanted ten minutes to the hour when he had ascended 
the staucase on which Perker’s chambers were. The clerks 
had not arrived yet, and he beguiled the tune by looking out of 
the staircase wmdow. 

The healthy light of a fine October morning made even the 
dmgy old houses bnghteu up a httle some of the dusty windows 
actually looking almost cheerful as the sun’s rays gleamed upon 
them (fierk after clerk hastened into the square by one or other 
of the entrances, and looking up at the Hall clock, accelerated or 
decreased his rate of walking according to the time at which his 
office hours nominally commenced; the half*past nme o'clock 
people suddenly becoming very brisk, and the ten o’clock gentle- 
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men falbng into a pace of most aristocratic slowness The clock '| 
struck ten, and clerks poured in faster than ever, each one in a 
greater perspiration than his predecessor. The noise of unlocking | 
and opening doors echoed and re-echoed on every side , heads , 
appeared as if by magic in every window , the porters took up ; 
theur stations for the day; the shpshod laundresses hurried off, j 
the postman ran from house to house , and the whole legal hive ' 
was m a bustle. 

“ You’re early, Mr. Pickivick,” said a voice behmd him. 

“ Ah, Mr Loi^n,” replied that gentleman, looking round, 
and recogmzing his old acquaintance. 

“ Precious warm walking, isn’t it * ” said Lowten, drawing a , 
Bramah key from his pocket, with a small plug therein, to keep . 
the dust out. 

“ You appear to feel it so," rejoined Mr. Pickwick, s mili ng at - 
the clerk, who was hterally red hot. 

“ I’ve come along rather, I can tell you," repbed Loivten. 

** It went the half hour as I came through the Polygon. I’m 
here before ^t«i, though, so I don’t mind’’ 

Comforting himself ivith this reflection, Mr Lowten extracted 
the plug from the door-key, and havmg opened the door, replugged 
• and repocketed his Bramah, and picked up the letters which th3 
postman had dropped through the box. He then ushered ilr 
Pickwick into the oflice Here, m the twmklmg of an eye, he 
divested himself of his coat, put on a threadbare garment which 
he took out of a desk, hung up his hat, pulled forth a few sheets 
of cartridge and blottmg-paper in alternate layers, and sticking 
a pen behind his ear, rubbed his hands with an air of great satis- 
faction 

“ There you see, Mr. Pickwick," he said, “ now I’m complete 
I’ve got my office coat on, and my pad out, and let him come 
as soon as he likes You haven’t got a pinch of snuff about you, 
have you ^ ’’ 

“ No, I have not," rephed Mr Pickwick. 

“ I’m sorry for it,” said Lowten “ Never mind. I’ll run out 
presently, and get a bottle of soda Don’t I look rather queer 
about the eyes, Mr Pickwick « " 

The individual appealed to, surveyed Mr Lowten’s eyes from 
a distance, and expressed his opinion that no unusual queerness 
‘was perceptible in those features 

4 . 1 Lowten " "We were keepmg it up pretty 

olcrably at the Stump last mght, and I’m rather out of sorts this 

^ orning Perket's been about that business of yours, by the bye.” 
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‘ "What business ? " inquited 3Ir Pickwick “ Mrs. Bardell’s 
costs ? " 

" So, I don’t mean that," replied ihr. Lowten " About getting 
that customer that we paid the ten shiilings in the pound to the 
bill discounter for, on your account— to get him out o£ the Fleet, 
you know— about getting him to Hemefrara " 

“ Oh * Mr. Jingle ^ ” said Sir. Pickwick, hastily. “ Yes. 
Well?" 

“ Well, it’s all arranged," said Lowten, mending las pen. 
" The agent at Liverpool said he had been obhged to yon many 
times when you were in business, and he would be glad to take 
him on your recommendation." 

“ That' s well,” said Mr Pickwick “ I am delighted to hear 
it” 

“ But I say," resumed Lowten, scraping the back o£ the pen 
preparatory to makmg a fresh split, “ what a soft chap that other 
isl” 

" Winch other?” 

" Why, that servant, or friend, or whatever he is , you know ; 
Trotter " 

'* Ah ? " said Mr Pickwick, with a smile “ I always thought 
him the reverse " 

“ Well, and so did I, from what little I saw of him,” rephed 
Lowton it only shows how one may be deceived What do yon 
thmk of hs gomg to Demerara, too ? " 

“ What ' And giving up what was offered him here > " ex- 
claimed 3Ir Picliwick 

" Treating Perker’s offer of eighteen bob a week, and a rise 
if he behaved himself, like dirt,” replied Lowten. “ He said, 
he must go along with the other one, and so thev persuaded Petker 
to write again, and they’ve got him something on the same estate ; 
not near so good, Perker says, as a convict would get in Kew 
South Wales, if he appeared at his tnal in a new suit of clothis ” 

Foohsh fellow," said Mr Pickwick, with ghstemng eyes. 
“Foolish fellow" 

“ Oh, It’s worse than foobsh , it's dovninght sneaking, you 
know,” replied Lowten, mbbing the pen with a contemptnous 
face. He says that he’s the only fnend he ever had, and he's 
attached to him, and all that. Fnendship’s a very good thing 
in Its u ay • we axe ail very fnendly and comfortable at the Stump, 
for instance, over out grog, where every man pays for himself ; 
but damn hurting yourself for anybody else, you know! Xo 
man should have more than two attachments— the first, to number 
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one, and the second to the ladies , that’s what I say — ^ha ' ha ’ 
Mr Lowten concluded with a loud laugh, half in jocularity, and 
half in derision, which was prematurely cut short by the sound of 
Perker’s footsteps on the stairs : at the first approach of which, 
he va ’.Ited on his stool with an agility most remarkable, and 
wrote mtensely. 

The greeting between Mr. Pickwick and his professional adviser 
was warm and cordial , the bhent was scarcely ensconced in the 
attorney’s arm chair, however, when a knock was heard at the 
door, and a voice inquired whether Mr. Perker was within. 

Hark ' ” said Perker, “ that’s one of our vagabond friends — 
Jingle himself, my dear sir Will you see him ? ” 

“ What do you think % ” inquired Mr. Pickwick, hesitating. 

“ Yes, I think you had better. Here, you sir, what’s your 
name, walk in, will you 1 ” 

In compliance with this unceremonious invitation. Jingle and 
Job walked into the room, but, seemg Mr Pickwick, stopped short 
in some confusion 

“ Well,” said Perker, “ don’t you know that gentleman ^ ” 

“ Good reason to,” rephed Mr. Jingle, steppmg forward " Mr. 
Pickwick — deepest obhgations — ^Iife preserver — ^made a man of 
me — you shall never repent it, sir.” 

** I am happy to hear you say so," said Mr. Pickwick. “ You 
look much better.” 

“ Thanks to you, sir — ^great change — Majesty’s Pleet — ^un- 
wholesome place — ^very,” said Jmgle, shakmg his head He was 
decently and cleanly dressed, and so was Job, who stood bolt 
upnght behind him, starmg at Mr. Pickwick with a visage of iron. 

“ When do they go to Liverpool ? ” mquired Mr. Pickwick, 
half aside to Perker 

“ This evemng, sir, at seven o’clock,” said Job, taking one step 
forward “ By the heavy coach from the city, sir.” 

“ Are your places taken ^ 

“ They are, sir, rephed Job. 

” You have fully made up your mind to go ^ ” 

** I have, sir,” answered Job. 

“ With regard to such an outfit as was indispensable for Jmgle,” 
said Perker, addressing Mr. Pickwick aloud, “ I have taken upon 
myself to make an arrangement for the deduction of a small 
sum from his quarterly salary, which, being made only for one 
year, and regularly remitted, will provide for that expense I 
wnrely disapprove of your domg anything for him, my dear sir, 
WHICH IS not dependent on his own exertions and good conduct ” 
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" Certainly/* interposed Jingle, ■snth great firmness. “ Clear 
lead — ^man of tlie \roxld — quite nglifr— perfectly.” 

“By compounding 'witli creditor, releasing lus clothes from 
the pauTibroker's, leheving him m prison, and paying for his 
passage/* continued Perker, mthout noticing Jmgle’s observation, 
** you have already lost upwards of fifty pounds.’* 

“ Hot lost,” said Jingle, hastily. “ Pay it all — stick to business 
—cash up — every farthing Yellow fever, perhaps — can't help 
that — if not — ” Here hlr. Jmgle paused, and striking the cron n 
of his hat with great violence, passed his hand over hw eyes, and 
sat down 

“ He means to say/’ said Job, advancing a few paces, "that 
if he is not earned ofi by the fever, he wiU pay the money hack 
agam. If he lives, he will, Mr Pickwick I will see it done. 
I know he will, sir,” said Job, with energy. " I could undertake 
to swear it” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr Pickwick, who had been bestowmg a 
score or Wo of frowns upon Perker, to stop lus summary of bene- 
fits conferred, which the little attorney obstinately disregarded, 
“ you must be careful not to play any mote desperate cricket 
matches, Mr. Jingle, or to renew your acquaintance with Sir 
Thomas Blazo, and I have little doubt of your preserving your 
health” 

Mr Jingle smiled at this sally, but looked rather foolish not- 
witfastandmg ; so, Mr. Pickwick changed the subject by saying, 

“ You don’t happen to know, do you, what has become of 
another friend of yours — a more humble one, whom I saw at 
Rochester?” 

“ Dismal Jemmy 1 ’* inquired Jiugle. 

"Yes” 

Jingle shook his head 

“ Oevet rascal — queer fellow, hoaxing genius — Job's brother.” 

" Job's brother ’ ’* exclaimed Mr. Pickwick " Well, now I 
look at him closely, there is a likeness ” 

“ We were always considered like each other, sir,” said Job, 
with a cunning look just lurking in the comers of his eyes, " onlv 
I was leaSy of a serious nature, and he never was. He emigrated 
to America, sir, in consequence of being too much sought after 
here, to be comfortable ; and has never been heard of smee ” 

“ That accounts for my not havmg received the ‘ page from 
the romance of real life,’ which he ptonused me one morning 
when he appeared to be contemplating suicide on Rochester 
Bridge, I suppose,” said Me Pickwick, smihng. “ I need not 
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inqtdre whetlier his dismal behaviour vras natural or assumed ” 
“ He could assume anything, sir,” said Job. “ You may 
consider yourself very fortunate in having escaped him so easily. 
On intimate terms he would have been even a more dangerous 
acquaintance than — ” Job looked at Jmgle, hesitated, and finally 
added, “ than — ^than — ^myself even ” 

“ A hopeful family yours, Mr. Trotter,^^ said Perker, sealing a 
letter which he had just finished writing 
“ Yes, SIT,” repbed Job. “ Very much so ” 

“ IVeli,” said the little man, laughing , “ I hope you are going 
to disgrace it Deliver this letter to the agent when you reach 
Liverpool, and let me advise you, gentlemen, not to be too know- 
ing in the West Indies If you throw away this chance, you will 
both richly deserve to be hanged, as I sincerely trust you will 
be. And now you had better leave Mr Pickwick and me alone, 
for we have other matters to talk over, and time is precious ” 
As Perker said this, he looked towards the door, with an evident 
desire to render the leave-taking as brief as possible. 

It was bnef enough on Mr Jingle's part. He thanked the 
little attorney m a few hurried words for the kindness and prompti- 
tude with which he had rendered his assistance, and, turmng to 
his benefactor, stood for a few seconds as if irresolute what to 
say or how to act Job Trotter reheved his perplexity , for, 
with a humble and a grateful bow to Mi Pickwick, he took his 
friend gently by the arm, and led him away 
” A worthy couple!” said Perker, as the door closed behind 
them. 

“ I hope they may become so,” rephed Mr Pickwick. “ VTiat 
do you think ^ Is there any chance of their permanent reforma- 
tion * ” 

Perker shrugged his shoulders doubtfully, but observmg Mr. 
Pickwick’s anxious and disappointed look, rejoined * 

“ Of course there is a chance I hope it may prove a good one. 
They are unquestionably penitent now; but then, you know, 
they have the recollection of very recent sufiering fresh upon 
them What they may become, when that fades away, is a 
problem that neither you nor I can solve. However, my dear 
stt,” added Perker, laying his hand on Mr Pickwick's shoulder, 
“ your object b equally honourable, whatever the result is. 
V hether that species of benevolence which is so very cautious 

Is seldom exercised at all, lest its owner 
should be imposed upon, and so wounded in his self-love, be real 
c arity or a worldly counterfeit, I leave to wiser heads than 
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mine to determine. But it those t\ro fellows were to commit a 
bui^laiy to-morrow, my opimon of this action would be equally 
high.'* 

With these remarks, which were debvered m a much more 
animated and earnest manner than is usual in legal gentlemen, 
Perkerdrew his chair to his desk, and listened to llr. Pickwick’s 
recital of old Winkle’s obstmacy- 

“ Give him a week,” said Perker, nodding his head propheti- 
cally. 

“ Do you think he will come round ? ” mquired Hr. Pickwick. 

“ I think he will,” rejomed Perker H not, we must try 
the young lady’s persuasion , and that is what anybody but 
5 'ou, would have done at first ” 

ilr. Perker was takmg a pinch of snufi with vanous grotesque 
lontractions of countenance, eulogistic of the persuasive powers 
appertainmg unto young ladies, when the murmur of inquiry 
ind answer was heard in the outer office, and Lowten tapped 
it the door. 

“ Come in ! ” cned the httle man 

The clerk came m, and shut the door after him, with great 
nvstery. 

What's the matter 1 ” mquired Perker. 

“ You’re wanted, sir ” 

“ "Who wants me ” 

Lowten looked at ilr Pickwick and coughed 

“ Who wants me ^ Can’t you speak, Mr. Lowten ^ ” 

*' Why, sir,” repbed Lowten, “ it’s Dodson ; and Fogg is witn 

UltL 

“ Bless my life ' ” said the little man, looking at his watch, “ I 
ippomted them to be here, at half-past eleven, to settle that 
natter of yours, Pickwick I gave them an undertaking on which 
:hey sent down your discharge , it’s very awkward, my dear 
•ir , what will you do 1 Would you like to step into the nest 
room ? ” 

The nest room being the identical room in which Messr®. 
Dodson and Fogg were. Mr. Pickwick repbed that he would 
remam where he was : the more especially as Messrs Dodson 
md Fogg ought to be ashamed to look him m the face, instead 
if liis bemg ashamed to see them Which latter circumstance 
le begged Dir. Perker to note, with a glowmg countenance and 
naiiy marks of mdignation. 

“ Very well, my dear sir, very well,” repbed Perker, ” I can 
inly say that if you expect either Dodson or Fogg to exhibit any 
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symptom of sBame or confusion at having to look yon, or anybody 'll 
else, in the face, yon are the most sanguine man in your e^ec« ;] 
tations that I ever met ■with. Show them in, Mr. Lo-wten.” j 

Mr Lowten disappeared •vnth a gnn, and immediately returned *1 
ushering in the firm, in due form of precedence : Dodson first, | 
and Fogg afterward ;i 

“Yon have seen Mr. Pickwick, I believe said Perker to ; 
Dodson, inchning his pen in the d&ection ■where that gentleman 
was seated. 

“ How do yon do, Mr Pickwick ® ” said Dodson in a loud voice. 

“ Dear me," cried Fogg, “ how do yon do, Mr. Pickwick 1 I 
hope yon are well, sir I thought I knew the face,” said Fogg, 
drawing up a chair, and looking round him ■with a smile. j 

Mr. Pickwick bent his head very slightly, m answer to these j 
salutations, and seeing Fogg pull a bundle of papers from his ! 
coat-pocket, rose and walked to the ■wmdow. ‘ 

“ There’s no occasion for ilr. Pickwick to move, Mr Perker,” | 
said Fogg, untying the red tape which encircled the httle bundle, 
and smilmg again more sweetly than before. “ Mr. Pickwick 
15 pretty well acquamted ■with these preceedings. There are 
no secrets between us, I think He ! he ! he I " . 

“ Hot many, I think,” said Dodson. “ Ha ! ha • ha ! ” Then j 
both the partners laughed together— pleasantly and cheerfully, j 
as men who are going to receive money, often do. ! 

" "We shall make Pickwick pay for peeping,” said Fogg, 
with considerable native humour, as he ■unfolded his papers 
“ The amount of the taxed costs is one hundred and thirty three, 
six, four, Mr. Perker” 

There was a great comparing of papers,^and turning over of , 
leaves, by Fogg and Perker, after this statement of profit and 
loss Meanwhile, Dodson said in an affable manner to Mr. Pick- 
■wick : 

“ I don’t think you are looking quite so stout as when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you last, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“ Possibly not, sir,” rephed Mr Pickwick, who had been 
hashing forth looks of fierce indignation, without producmg the * 
smallest effect on either of the sharp practitioners ; “ I beheve 
I am not, sir. I have been pemecuted and annoyed by Scoundrels 
of late, sir.” 

Perker cot^hed violently, and asked Mr. Pickwick, whether 
he woMdn’t like to look at the mormng paper 1 To which inquiry 
Kckrock returned a most decided negative. 

True, said Dodson, " I dare say you have been annoyed in the 
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r Fleet: there are some odd gentry there. WhereahontB n-ere 
: your apartments, Mr. Pickwick 1 ” 

“ My one room,” rephed that mnch-injnred gentleman, “ was 
:: on the Cofiee Boom flight” 

: “ Oh, indeed I ” said Dodson. “ I heheve that is a very pleas- 

ant part of the establishment** 
r “ Very,” replied Mr Pickwick drily 

There was a coolness about all this, which, to a gentleman of an 
excitable temperament, had, under the circumstances, rather an 
exasperating tendency Mr Pickwick restrained his wrath by 
’ gigantic efiorts , but when Perker wrote a cheque for the whole 
'r amount, and Fogg deposited it in a small pocket-book with a 
j tnumphant smile playing over his pimply features which com- 
municated itself likewise to the stern countenance of Dodson, he 
felt the blood m his cheeks tinghng with indignation 
I “ Now, Mr. Dodson,’* said Fogg, puttmg up the pocket- 
book and drawing on his gloves, “ I am at your service ” 

J “ Very good,” said Dodson, nsmg, “ I am qmte ready.” 
r. “ I am very happy,” said Fogg, softened by the cheque, “ to 
r' have had the pleasure of making Mr. Pickwick’s acquaintance I 
j hope you don’t think qmte so lU of us, Sir. Pickwick, as when we 
z first had the pleasure of seeing you ” 

r, “ I hope not,” said Dodson, with the high tone of caluinmated 
virtue “ Mr, Pickwick now knows us better, I trust * whatever 
: your opinion of gentlemen of our profession may be, I beg 
: to assure you, sir, that I bear no iH-wiU or vindictive feehng 
! towards you for the sentiments you thought proper to express m 
our office m Freeman’s Court, CornhiU, on the occasion to which 
my partner has referred ” 

“ Oh no, no ; norl,” said Fogg, in a most forgiving manner 
“ Our conduct, sir,” said Do&on, “ wiU speak for itself and 
justify itself I hope, upon every occasion. We have been in the 
i profession some years, Sir. Pickwick, and have been honoured 
with the confidence of many excellent chents I wish you good 
r morning, su ” 

“ Good mormng, Mr Pickwick,” said Fogg So saving, he put 
- his umbrella under his arm, drew ofi his nght glove, and extended 
the hand of reconcihation to that most mdignant gentleman 
who, thereupon, thrust his hands beneath his coat tails, and eyed 
; the attorney with looks of scornful amazement 
' “ Lowten S ” cried Perker at this moment “ Open the door ’* 

“ Wait one instant," said Mr. Pickwick, “ Perker, I in71 speak ” 
; "My dear sir, pray let the matter rest where it is,” said the 
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little attorney, -b-Iio bad been in a state of nervous appre- 
hension during the whole interview , “ ]Mr Pickwick, I beg'” 

“ I will not be put dovm, sir,” replied hir. Pickwick hastily 
Mr. Dodson, you have addressed some remarks to me ” 
Dodson turned round, bent his head meekly, and snuled. | 
“ Some remarks to me,” repeated Mr. Pickwnck, almost breath- 
less ; “ and your partner has tendered me his hand, and you have j 
both assumed a tone of forgiveness and high-mindedness, which I 
is an extent of impudence thatl was notprepared for, evenm you.” ■ 
“ What, sir 1 ” exclaimed Dodson. 

“ "What, sir ! ” reiterated Fogg 
Do you know that I have been the victim of your plots and 
conspiracies 1 ” continued Mr Pickwick “ Do you know that I 
am the man whom you have been impnsoning and robbmg * Do 
you know that you were the attorneys for the plaintifi, in Bardell 
and Pickwick ^ ” 

“ Yes, sir, we do know it,” rephed Dodson. 

“ Of course we know it, sir,” rejoined Fogg, slapping his pocket 
— perhaps by accident 

“ I see that yourecollect it with satisfaction,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
attemptmg to call up a sneer for the first time m his hfe, and 
faihng most signally in so doing. “ Although I have long been 
anxious to tell you, in plain terms, what my opinion of you is, 
I should have let even this opportimity pass, in deference to my 
fnend Perker’s wishes, but for the unwarrantable tone you have 
assumed, and your insolent familianty. I say insolent famih- 
arity, sir,” said Mr. Pickwick, turning upon Fogg with a 
fierceness of gesture which caused that person to retreat towards 
the door with great expedition. 

“ Take care, sir,” said Dodson, who, though he was the biggest 
man of the party, had prudently intrenched himself behind Fogg, 
and was speaking over his head with a very pale face “ Let him 
assault you, Mr Fogg ; don’t return it on any accoimt ” 

“ No, no, I won't return it,” said Fogg, fallmg back a httle more 
as he spoke ; to the evident relief of his partner, who by these 
means was gradually getting into the outer office. 

“ You ate,” contmued Mr. Pickwick, resuming the thread of 
his ffiscourse, “ you are a well-matched pair of mean, rascally, 
pettifogging robbers” 

« interposed Perker, " is that all ? ” 

^ summed up m that,” rejoined Mr. Pickwick; 
i^ascally, pettifogging robbers” 

Inere ! ’ said Perker m a most concihatory tone. " My 
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dear sits he has said all he has to say. pray eo. Lo-vrten, 15 
that door open ^ ” 

Loivten, mth a distant gigde, rephed in the af5rmative 
“ There, there — good morning — good morning — ^noir piar niv 
dear sirs, — Hr Iiorrten, the door ' ” cried the little man, pus’ - 
ing Dodson and Fogg, nothing loath, out ofthe office ; “ this wav, 
my dear sirs, — ^now pray don’t prolong this— dear me — Lon - 
ten — the door, sir — ^why don’t yon attend t ” 

“ If there’s law in England, said Dodson, looking tonards 

ilx. Pickwick, as he put on his hat, " yon shall smart for this.” 

“ Ton are a couple of mean — ” 

“ Eememher, sir, yon pay dearly for this,” said Fogg. 

" — ^Rascally, pettifoggu^ robbers I " contmned Mr. Pickwick, 
taking not the least notice of the threats that were addressed to 
him. 

“ Robbers ’ ” cried it. Pickwick, ninmng to the stairhead, 
the two attorneys descended. 

“ Robbers ' ” shouted idr. Pickwick, breaking from Lowten and 
Perker and thrusting his head ont of the staircase window 
liTien ilr Pickwick drew in his head agam, his countenance ivas 
smilmg and placid . and, walking quietly back into the office, he 
declared that he had now removed a great weight from his mind, 
and that he felt perfectly comfortable and happy. 

Perker said nothing at sdl nntii he had emptied his snuF-bov, 
and sent Lowten ont to fill it, when be was seized with a fit of 
langhmg, which lasted five mmntes , at the expiration of v Inch 
time he said that he supposed he ought to be very angry, but 
he couldn’t think of the busmess senonsly yet — ^when he could, 
he would be. 

“ TTell, now,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ let me have a settlement 
with yon.” 

‘ Ofthe same kind as the last * ” inquired Perker, with another 
laugh 

‘ Xot exactly,” rejomed Pickwick drawmg out his pocket- 
book. and shaking the httle man heartily by the hand, “ I only 
meen a pecumaiy settlement Yon have done me many acts of 
kmdness that I can never repay, and have no wish to repay, for 
I prefer continuing the obhgation” 

With preface, the two fciends dived mto some verv compli- 

cated accounts and vouchers, which, having been duly displayed 
and gone through by Perker, were at once discharged by Mr 
Pickwick with many professions of esteem and friendship 

They had no sooner amved at this point than a most violent 
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and startling knocking was heard at the door ; it was not an , 
ordinary double knock, hut a constant and uninterrupted J 
succession of the loudest single raps, as if the knocker were endowed 
with the perpetual motion, or the person outside had forgotten to \ 
leave ofi. t 

“ Dear me, what’s that ' ” exclaimed Perker, starting i *' 

" I think it is a knock at the door, ’’said Mr. Pickwick, as if there , 
could be the smallest doubt of the fact 
The knocker made a more energetic reply than words could 
have yielded, for it continued to hammer with surprismg force 
and noise, without a moment’s cessation 
“ Dear me • ” said Perker, rmging his bell, “ we shall alarm ' 
the Inn Mr. Lowten, don’t you hear a knock * ” 

“ ril answer the door m one moment, sir,” rephed the clerk. 

The knocker appeared to hear the response, and to assert that | 
it was qmte impossible he could wait so long It made a stupen- \ 
dous uproar. ' | 

“ It’s qmte dreadful,” said Mr. Pickwick, stopping his ears. * 
“ Make haste, hlr. Lowten,” Perker called out, “ we shall have ' ' 
the panels beaten in,” ' 

Mr. Lowten, who was washing his hands in a dark closet, 
burned to the door, and turmng the handle, beheld the appear- 
ance which is described in the next chapter. 

) 

CHAPTER LIV j 

COXTAIKING SOME PARTICULAES EELATivB TO THE DOUBLE KXOCK, AKD 
OTHEEMATTESS AMOXGWBICHCEBTAINIXTEKESTIXGDISCLOSUIIES 
B.ELATIVE TO MU SXODGBASS AND A YOUNG LADY ABE BY NO MEANS 
rBBELEVANT TO THIS HISTOBY 

The object that presented itself to the eyes of the astomshed clerk, I 
was a boy — a wonderfully fat boy — ^habited as a serving lad, 
standmg upright on the mat, with his eyes closed as if m sleep 
He had never seen such a fat boy, m or out of a traveUing caravan ; 
and this, coupled with the calmness and repose of his appear- 1 
ance, so very different from what was reasonably to have been f 
expected of the infficter of such knocks, smote him with won- 
der 

“ What’s the matter ? ” mquired the clerk. 

The extraordinary boy rephed not a word , but he nodded once, 
and seemed, to the clerk’s imagination, to snore feebly, 

“ Where do you come from ^ ” inquired the clerk 
The boy made no sign. He breathed heavily, but m all other 
respects was motionless 
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The clerk repeated the questioa thnce, and receiving no 
ansvrer, prepared to shut the door, urhen the hoy suddenly opened 
his eyes, uinked several times, sneezed once, and raised his hand 
- as if to repeat the knocking Findmg the door open, he stared 
about him -with astonishment, and at length fixed his eyes on 3Ir. 
Lovrten’s face. 

“ \STiat the devil do you knock m that way for * ” inquired the 
l clerk, angrily 

“ \STuch way ^ ” said the boy, m a slow and sleepy voice. 

“ "Why, like forty hackney-coachmen,” rephed the clerk 
: “ Because master said, I wasn’t to leave ofi knocking till they 

J opened the door, for fear I should go to sleep,” said the boy. 
"I “ Well,” said the clerk, “ what message have you brought 1 ” 
.'I “ He’s downstairs,” rejoined the boy. 

j “mol” 

“ Master He wants to know whether you’re at home ” 

Mr. Lowten bethought himself, at this juncture, of loolung out 
, of the window Seeing an open carriage with a hearty old gentlc- 
, man in it, looking up very anxiously, he ventured to beckon him ; 

on which, the old gentleman jumped out directly. 

, “ That’s your master in the carriage, I suppose \ ” said Lowten. 

* The boy nodded 

All further mquincs were superseded by the appearance of 
old Waidle, who, ruiming up stairs and just recogmsing Lowten, 
passed at once into Mr. Perker’s zoom. 

“ Pickwick ’ ” said the old gentleman “ Your hand, my boy ’ 

) Why have I never heard until the day before yesterday of your 
sufienng yourself to be cooped up m jail * And why id you let 
him do it, Perker l ” 

“ I couldn’t help it, my dear sir,” rephed Perker, with a smile 
and a pinch of snufc “ you know how obstinate he is ” 

“ Of course I do, of course I do,” rephed the old gentleman. 
“ I am heartily glad to see him, notwithstanding. I will not 
I lose sight of him again, in a hurry." 

W ith these words, Wardle shook Mr Pickwick’s hand once more, 
and, having done the same by Perker, threw himself mto an 
arm-chair, his jolly red face shimngagam with smiles and health 

“ Well 1 ” said 'Wardle. " Here are pretty goings on— a pinch 
of your snufi, Perker, my boy — ^never were such times, eh l ” 
' “ What do you mean * ” inquired Mr Pickwick. 

“ Mean I " rephed W'ardle. “ Why, I think the girls arc all run- 
, nmg mad , that’s no neu s, you’ll say * Perhaps it’s not , but it's 
true, lor all that ’’ 
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“ You have not come up to London, of all places in the worldi 
to tell us that, my dear sir, have you ^ ” inquired Perker. 

“ No, not altogether,^’ replied Wardle ; “ though it was the | 
mam cause of my coming. How’s Arabella t ^ 

“ Very well,” replied hlr. Pickwick, “ and wiUhe delighted to see 
you I am sure ” ' 

“ Black-eyed little jilt * ” rephed "Wardle, “ I had a great idea 
of marrying her myself, one of these odd days But I am glad of I 
it too, very glad ” I 

“ How id the intelhgence reach you ^ ” asked Mr. Pickwick. ; 
“ Oh, it came to my girls, of course,” replied Wardle. " Ara- 
bella wrote, the day before yesterday, to say she had made a j 
stolen match without her husband’s father’s consent, and so you i 
had gone down to get it when his refusing it couldn’t prevent the 
match, and all the rest of it. I thought it a very good time to say 
something serious to my girls , so I said what a ieadful thing it 
was that children should marry without their parents’ consent, and 
so forth, but, bless your hearts, I couldn’t make the least impres- 
sion upon them. They thought it such a much more dreadful tlung 
that there should have been a wedding without bridesmaids, that 
I might as well have preached to Joe himself.” 

Here the old gentleman stopped to laugh, and having done so, 
to his heart’s content, presently resumed. 

“ But this IS not the best of it, it seems Thb is only half the 
love-makmg and plotting that have been going forward We 
have been walking on nunes for the last six months, and they’re 
sprung at last.” 

“ V hat do you mean ' ” exclaimed Me. Pickwick, turmng pale ; 

” no other secret mamage, I hope * ” 

“ No, no,” rephed old Wardle , “ not so bad as that ; no.” 

“ What then * ” inquired Mr. Pickwick , " am I interested in 
it?” 


“ Shall I answer that question, Perker,” said Wardle. 

^ ‘ ‘ If you don’t commit yourself by doing so, my dear sir.” 

“ WeU then, you are,” said Wardle. 

“ How ? ” asked llr Pickwick anxiously “ In what 
way ? ” 

“ Really,” replied Wardle, “ you’re such a fiery sort of young 
fellow that I am almost afraid to tell you ; but, however, if Per- 
ker will sit between us to prevent mischief. I’ll venture ” 

Having closed the room-door, and fortified himself with another 
^pli ation to Perker’s snufi-box, the old gentleman proceeded 

1 h his great disclosure in these words 
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The fact is, that tay daughter Bella — Bella, who married 
young Trundle, you know” 

Tes,^ yes, we know,” said 3Jx Pickwick, impatiently 
“ Don’t alarm me at the very heginmng 3Iy daughter Bella. 
Emily having gone to hed with a headache after she had read 
jixabella's letter to me, sat herself down by my side the other 
evenmg, and began to talk over this marriage a^ir ‘ Well, pa ’ 
she says, ‘ what do you think of it * ' ‘ Why, my dear,’ I said. 

‘ I suppose it’s all very well ; I hope it’s for the best ’ I an- 
swered m this way because I was sitting before the fire at the 
time, drinking mr grog rather thoughtfully, and I Icnew mv 
throwing in an imdecided word now and then, would induce her to 
continue talking Both my girls are pictures of their dear mother, 
andasi grow old I hke to sit with only them by me, for their voices 
and loofe carry me back to the happiest penod of my life, 
and make me, for the moment, as young as I used to be then 
though not qmte so hght-hearted ‘It's qmte a mamage of 
affection, pa,’ said Bella, after a short silence ‘Yes my 
dear,’ said I, ‘ but such marriages do not always turn out the 
happiest ’ ” 

“ I question that, mind • ” mterposed Mr Pickwick, warmlv 
" Very good,” responded Wardie, " question anything you like 
when It’s your turn to speak, but don’t interrupt me” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mr Pickwick 
“ Granted,” replied Wardie ‘“lam sorry to hear you express 
your opimon against maraages of affection, pa,’ said Bella colour- 
ing a httle * I was wrong , I ought not to have said so, my 
dear, either,’ said I, pattmg her cheek as kindly as a rough old 
ellowhkeme could pat it, ‘ for your mother’s was one, and so was 
yours ’ * It’s not that, I meant, pa,’ said Bella ‘ The fact is. 
pa, I wanted to speak to you about Emily ’ ” 

Llr Pickwick started. 

“ What’s the matter now ^ ” inquired Wardie, stopping in his 
narrative 

“ Kothing,” rephed Mr Pickwick “ Pray go on.” 

“ I never could spin out a story,” said Wardie abruptly ” It 
must come out, sooner or later, and it’ll save us all a great 
deal of time if it comes at once The long and the siiort of it 
is, then, that Bella at last mustered up courage to tell me tin' 
Emily was very unhappy , that she and your young friend Snod- 
grass had been in constant correspondence and communication 
ever since last Christmas , that she had very dutifullv made 
up her mind to run awav with him in laudable imitation of her 

Y Y 
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old fnend and schoolfellow; but that having some com- 
punctions of conscience on the subject, inasmuch as I had 
always been rather kmdly disposed to both of them, they had ^ 
thought it better in the first instance to pay me the comphment of ' 
asViTig whether I would have no objection to their being , 
married in the usual matter-of-fact manner. There now, ilr 
Pickwick, if you can make it convement to reduce your eyes to ' 
their usual size again, and to let me hear what you think we i 
ought to do, I shall feel rather obbged to youl” | 

The testy manner in which the hearty old gentleman uttered this | 
last sentence was not wholly unwarranted ; for hir. Pickwick’s i 
face had settled down into an expression of blank amazement i 
and perplexity, qmte cunous to behold ^ 

“ Snodgrass ' Since last Christmas ! ” were the first broken ' 
words that issued from the bps of the confounded gentleman 
" Smce last Christmas,’* rephed Wardle ; “ that’s plain 
•enough, and very bad spectacles we must have worn, not to have 
discovered it before.” 

“ I don’t understand it,’* said 3dc. Pickwick, ruminating ; “I 
really cannot understand it.” 

“ It’s easy enough to understand,” replied the choleric old 
gentleman “ If you had been a younger man, you would have 
been in the secret long ago , and besides,” added Wardle 
after a moment’s hesitation, ” the truth is, that, knowing 
nothing of this matter, I have rather pressed Emily for four or 
five months past, to receive favourably (if she could , I would 
never attempt to force a girl’s inchnations) the addresses of a 
young gentleman down in our neighbourhood. I have no doubt 
that, girl-like, to enhance her own value and increase the ardour 
of iir. Snodgrass, she has represented this matter in very glowing 
colours, and that they have both arrived at the conclusion that 
they are a tembly persecuted pair of unfortunates, and have no 
resource but clandestine matrimony or charcoal Now the ques- 
tion is, what’s to be done ? ” 

“ What have you done ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

« 

I mean what did you do when your married daughter told you 

“ Oh, I made a fool of myself of course,” rejoined Wardle. 

Just so,” interposed Perker, who had accompanied this 
dialogue with sund^ twitchings of his watch-chain, vindictive 
rubbmgs of his nose, and other symptoms of impatience. “ That’s 
very natural , but how ? ” 
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“I -went into a great passion andfnghtenedmy mother into a 
‘•i fit,” said Wardle 

That was judicions,” remarked Perker , “ and what else ’ ” 
- “ I fretted and fumed all neict day, and raised a great disturb- 

ance,” lejomed the old gentleman “ At last I got tired of render 
ing myself unpleasant and making everybody miserable ; so I 
hired a carnage at Muggleton, and, putting my own horses in it, 
came up to town, under pretence of bimgmg Emily to see Ara- 
j bella” 

“ SIiss Wardle is with you, then * ” said Mr Pickwick 

“ To be sure she is,” replied Wardle “ She is at Osborne’s 
li) hotel in the Adelphi at this moment, unless your enterprising 
j fnend has run away with her since I came out this morning ” 
b “ You are reconciled, then ^ ” said Perker 
r. “ Hot a bit of it,” answered IVardle, “ she has been 
,l| crymg and moping ever since, except last mglit, between tea and 
supper, when she made a great parade of writing a letter that I 
pretended to take no notice of” 

‘ “ You want my advice in this matter, I suppose * ” said Perker, 

looking from the musmg face of Mr Pickwick to the eager coun- 
L tenance of Wardle, and taking several consecutive pinches of his 
j-j favounte stimulant 

" I suppose so,” said Wardle, looking at Pickwick. 

’J ” Certainly,” replied that gentleman. 
cj “ Well then,” said Perker, nsmg and pushing lus chair back, 
*' my advice is, that you both walk away together, or ride 
[i away, or get away by some means or other, for I'm tired of you, 

■1 and just talk this matter over between you If you have not 
r settled it by the next tune I see yon. I’ll teU you what to do ” 

: “ This IS satisfactory,” said Wardle, hardly knowing u hethcr to 

: smile or be offended 

" Pooh, pooh, my dear sir,” returned Perker “ I know you 
both a great deal better than you know yourselves You have 
settled it already, to all intents and purposes” 

Thus ejgiressing himself, the httlc gentleman poked his snuff- 
box, first into the chest of hk. Pickwick, and then into the waist- 
coat of Mr AVardle, upon which they all three laughed, but especi- 
ally the two last-named gentleman, who at once shook hands 
again, without any obvious or particular reason. 

“ You dine with me to-day,” said Wardle to Perker, as ho 
showed them out 

“ Can’t promise, my dear sir, can’t promise,” replied Perker. 
** I'll look in, in the evemng, at all events ” 
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“ I shall expect you at five,” said Wardle “ How, Joe ' ” 
And Joe having been at length awakened, the two friends departed 
in hir Wardle’s carriage, which in common humamty had a dickey 
behind for the fat boy, who, if there had been a foot-board instead, J 
would have rolled off and killed himself in his very first nap . 

Driving to the George and Vulture, they found that Arabella ’ 
and her maid had sent for a hackney-coach immediately on the ‘ 
receipt of a short note from Emily announcing her amval in ' 
town, and had proceeded straight to the Adelphi As Wardle ) 
had business to transact in the city, they sent the carnage and the | 
fat boy to his hotel, with the information that he and Mr. Pick- i 
wick would return together to dinner at five o’clock I 

Charged with this message, the fat boy returned, slumbering j 
as peaceably m his dickey, over the stones, as if it had been a . 
down bed on watch-spnngs By some extraordinary miracle he ; 
awoke of his own accord, when the coach stopped, and giving him- 
self a good shake to stir up his faculties, went up stairs to execute 
his commission. 

How, whetlier the shake had jumbled the fat boy’s faculties 
together, instead of arranging them in proper order, or had roused 
such a quantity of new ideas within him as to render him obhvious 
of ordinary forms and oeremomes, or (which is also possible) had 
proved unsuccessful in preventing his falling asleep as he ascended 
the stairs, it is an undoubted fact that he walked into the 
sitting-room without previously knocking at the door , and so 
beheld a gentlemen with his arms clasping his young mistress’s 
waist, sitting very lovingly by her side on a sofa, while Arabella 
and her pretty handmaid feigned to be absorbed in looking out 
of a window at the other end of the room. At sight of this pheno- 
menon, the fat boy uttered an mterjection, the ladies a scream, 
and the gentleman an oath, almost simultaneously. 

” Wretched creature, what do you want here 1 " said the gentle- 
man, who it IS needless to say was Mr. Snodgrass. 

To this the fat boy, considerably terrified, bnefly responded, 

“ Missis ” 

“ What do you want me for * ” inquired Emily, turmng her head . 
aside, “ you stupid creature • ” 

“ Master and jVIr. Piolcwick is a going to dine here at five,” 
rephed the fat boy. 

“ Leave the room • ” said Mr Snodgrass, glaring upon the 
bewildered youth. 

^Ho, no, no,” added Emily hastily ** Bella, dear, advise 
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Upon tins, Enuly and Mr Snodgrass, and Arabella and ilarj', 
crowded into a corner, and conversed earnestljr in whispers for 
some mmntes, dnnng which the fat boy dozed 

“ Joe," said Arabella, at length, looking round with a 
most bewitching smile, “ how do you do, Joe ^ ’’ 

“ Joe,” said Emily, “ you’re a vetyfgood boy , I won't forget 
you, Joe." 

“ Joe,” said Mr Snodgrass, advancing to the astonished youth, 
and seizing his hand, “ I didn’t know you before There’s five 
sbilhngs for you, Joe I ” 

“ I’U owe yon five, Joe,’’ said Arabella, “ for old acquaintance 
sate, you know,” and another most captivating smile was 
bestowed upon the corpulent mtruder 

The fat boy’s perception bemg slow, he looked rather puzzled at 
first to account for this sudden prepossession in his favour, and 
stared about him m a very alarmmg manner. At length his broad 
face began to show symptoms of a grin of proportionately broad 
dimensions, and then, thrusting half-a-crown into each of his 
pockets, and a hand and wnst after it, he burst into a hoarse 
laugh • being for the first and only time in his existence 

“ He understands us, I see,” said Arabella. 

“ He bad better have something to eat, immediately," re- 
marked Emily 

The fat boy almost laughed again when he heard this sugges- 
tion Mary, after a little more whispenng, tripped forth from the 
group, and said : 

“ I am going to dine with you to-day, sir, if you have no objec- 
tion ’’ 

“ This way," said the fat boy, eagerly “ There is such a jolly 
meat pie ’ " 

^Ylth the^e words, the fat boy led the way downstairs , bis 
pretty compamon captivating aU the waiters and angering all the 
chambermaids as she followed him to the eating-room 

There was the meat-pie of which the youth had spoken so 
feehngly, and there were, moreover, a steak, and a dish of potatoes, 
audapot of porter 

“ Sit down,” said the fat boy. " Oh, my eye, bow prime » I 
am so hungry” 

Having apostrophised his eye, in a species of rapture, five or 
SIX times, the youth took the head of the Uttle table, and Mary 
seated hemelf at the bottom 

“ Will you have some of this ’ " said the fat boy, plunging into 
the pie up to the very ferules of the knife and fork. 
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“ A little, if you please,” replied Mary. 

The fat boy assisted Mary to a httle, and himself to a great 
deal, and -vras just going to begin eating when he suddenly laid 
down his kmfe and fork, leant forward in his chair, and letting his 
hands, ivith the knife and fork in them, fall on his knees, said, 
very slowly • 

“ I say ' How mce you look ' ” 

This was said in an admiring manner, and was, so far, gratifying ; 
but still there was enough of the canmbal in the young gentleman’s 
eyes to render the compliment a double one, 

“ Dear me, Joseph,” said Mary, afiectmg to blush, “ what do 
you mean * ’* 

The fat boy gradually recovenng his former position, rephed 
with a heavy sigh, and remaimng thoughtful for a few 
moments, drank a long draught of the porter. Having achieved 
this feat he sighed again, and apphed himself assiduously to the 
pie 

“ What a nice young lady Miss Emily is ! ” said Mary, after a 
long silence. 

The fat boy had by this time fimshed the pie. He fixed his 
eyes on Mary, and replied 

“ I knows a mcerer.” 

” Indeed ' ’* said Mary 

“ Yes, indeed ' ” replied the fat boy, with unwonted vivacity. 

“ "What’s her name ? ” inquired Mary, 

“ What’s yours * ” 

“Mary” 

“ So’s her’s,” said the fat boy “ You’re her.” The boy 
grinned to add point to the compliment, and put his eyes mto 
something between a squint and a cast, which there is reason to 
believe he intended for an ogle 

“ You mustn’t talk to me m that way,” said Mary , you 
don’t mean it” 

“ 3^^’* I though ? ” replied the fat boy ; “ I say 1 ” 

“ Are you going to come here regular ? ” 

“ No,” rejoined Mary, shaking her head, “ I’m gomg away 
again to-mght Why ? ” 

Oh ! ” said the fat boy m a tone of strong feehng , “ how we 
should have enjoyed ourselves at meals, if you had been ! ” 

I might come here sometimes perhaps, to see you,” said Mary, 
plaiting the table-cloth m assumed coyness, “ if you would do me 
a lavour 
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The fat toy looked from the pxe-dish to the steak, asiftettoactt 
ft favoBx must be in a manner connected Tntb sometbinK to eat ; 
and then took out one of the half-ctouns and glanced at it 
nervously. 

Don’t yon understand me ? “ said Mary, looking slylv in his 
fat face. 


Agam he looked at the half-crovni, and said faintly, “ 2\o.’’ 

“ The ladies irant you not to say anythmg to the old gentleman 
about the young gentleman having been upstairs ; and I vrant 
you too ” 

“ Is that all * ” said the fat hoy, evidently very much relieved 
as he pocketed the half-crown again. " Of course I ain't a going 
to.” 


“ You see,” said Mary, “ Mr Snodgrass is very fond of Mi«3 
Enuly, and Miss Emily’s very fond of 1^, and if yon were to toll 
about it, the old gentleman would carry you all away miles into 
the countiy, where you’d see nobody.” 

'* Yo, no, I won’t tell,” said the fat boy, stoutly. 

“ That’s a dear,” said Mary. “ Kow it’s time I v ent upstairs, 
and got my lady ready for dinner ” 

“ Don’t go yet,” urged the fat boy. 

'* I must,” replied Mary. " Good bye, for the present ” 

The fat hoy, with elephantine playfulness, stretched oat his 
arms to ravish a kiss , but as it requited no great agiUty to elude 
him, his fair enslaver had vanished before he closed them again ; 
upon which the apathetic youth ate a pound or so of steak with 
a sentimental coimtenance, and fell fast asleep. 

There was so much to say upstairs, and there were so many 
plans to concert for elopement and matrimony in the event of 
old Wardle continuing to be cruel, that it wanted only half an 
hour of dinner when 3It. Snodgrass took his final adieu The 
ladies ran to Emily’s bedroom to dress, and the lover taking up 
his hat, walked out of the room. He had scarcely got outs’dc 
the door, when he heard Watdle’s voice talking lou^y, and look- 
ing over the hamsters, behold him, followed by some other gentle- 
men, coming straight upstairs Knowing nothing of the house, 
Mr. Snodgrass m his confusion stepped hastily back into the 
zoom be had just qmtted, and passing from thence into an inner 
apartment (3Jr. Wardle’s bed-chamber), closed the door softly, 
just as the persons he had caught a glimpse of, entered the sitting- 
room These were Mr. Wardle, Mr. Pickwick, Ulr Yathaniel 
■Vnnkle, and Mr, Benjamin Allen, whom he had no difficulty m 
recognising by their voices. 
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“ Yery lucky I had the presence of nund to avoid them,” 
thought hlr. Snodgrass with a smile, and walking on tzptoe to ] 
another door near the bedside ; “ this opens into the same passage, \ 
and I can walk, quietly and comfortably, away.” i 

There was only one obstacle to his wallang quietly and com- ' 
fortably away, which was that the door was locked and the key ; 
gone. ; 

“ Let us have some of your best wine to-day, waiter,” said old i 
Wardle, rubbing his hands. i 

“ You shall have some of the very best, sir,” replied the waiter. i 

“ Let the ladies know we have come in ” 

“Yes, sir” 

Devoutly and ardently did Mr Snodgrass wish that the ladies > 
could know he had come in He ventured once to whisper 
** Waiter ! ” through the keyhole, but as the probability of the 
wrong waiter coming to his relief, flashed upon his mind, together 
with a sense of the strong resemblance between his own situation 
and that m which another gentleman had been recently found 
m a neighbourmg hotel (an account of whose misfortunes had 
appeared under the head of “ Police ” in that morning’s paper), he 
sat himself on a portmanteau, and trembled violently. 

“ We won’t wait a minute for Perker,” said Wardle, loolang 
at his watch ; “ he is always exact. He will be here, in time, if 
he means to come ; and if he does not, it’s of no use waiting. Ha I 
Arabella > ” 

“ My sister ! ” exclaimed Mr Benjaimn Allen, folding her in a 
most romantic embrace. 

“ Oh, Ben, dear, how you do smell of tobacco,” said Arabella, 
rather overcome by this mark of affection. 

“Do I * ’’ said Mr. Benjamin Allen “ Do I, Bella ^ Well, 
perhaps I do.” 

Perhaps he did, having just left a pleasant little smoking 
party of twelve medical students, in a small back parlour with a 
large fire. 

“ But I am delighted to see you,” said Mr Ben Allen “ Bless 
you. Bella . ” 

“ There,” said Arabella, bending forward to kiss her brother ; 

“ don’t take hold of me again, Ben dear, because you tumble 
me so.” 

At this point of the reconcfliation, Mr. Ben Allen allowed his 
feelings and the cigars and porter to overcome him, and looked 
round upon the beholdem with damp spectacles 

Is not img to be said to me ? ” cried Wardle with open arms 
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“ A great deal.” TvlaspEred Arabella, as sbe received the o’d 
gentleman's hearty caress and congratulauon. " You ere a 
hard-hearted, unfeding cruel monster I 

* Ton are a little rebel," replied Wardle in the same tone. 
“ and I am afraid I shall be obliged to forbid you the fcoe<^e. 
People like yon, irho get marned m spite of everybody, ouc'>t 
not to be let loose on society. But come ! " added' the old 
gentleman alond, " Here’s the dmner : yon shall sit by ire, 
Joe * ^vhy, damn the boy, he's awake ' 

To the great distress of his master the fat boy was indeed m 
a state of remarkable vigflance : bis eyes being wide open, md 
looking as if they mtended to remain so There was an alacnty 
in his manner, too, which was equally unaccountable; every 
time his eyes met those of Emily or Arabella, he smirked and 
gnnned ; once, Wardle could have sworn he saw him wink. 

This alteration m the fat boy’s demeanour onginatcd in his 
increased sense of his own importance, and the digmty he acquired 
from having been taken into the confidence of the young ladies ; 
and the smirks, and grins, and winks, were so many condescending 
assnrances that they might depend npon his fidelity*. As these 
tokens were rather calculated to awaken suspicion than a^lay .t, 
and were somewhat embairassmg besides they were occasionally 
answered by a frown or shake of the head from Arabella, which 
the fat boy considering as hints to be on his guard, expressed his 
perfect imdeistanding of, by smirking, gnnmng, and winking, 
with xedonbled assidmty. 

• Joe,’’ said 3Ir. War^e, after an unsuccessful search in all bis 
pockets, “ is my snufi-box on the sofa ? ” 

“ Ko, sir,*’ replied the fat boy. 

“ Oh I recollect , I left it on my dressing-table this mormng,” 
said W ardle “ Bun into the next room and fetch it.*’ 

The fat boy went into the next room . and having been absent 
about a minute, returned with the snuff-box, and the palest face 
that ever a fat boy wore 

“ What’s the matter with the boy ! ’ exclaimed B ar<Be 

“ Kothen's the matter with me *’ replied Joe nervously. 

“ Have you been seeing any spirits * inquired the old gentle* 
man. 

“ Or taking any 1 " added Bon Allen. 

“ I think you’re naht,’’ wluspeted B*ardle across tne tab’e. 

He IS intoxicated I'm sure’* 

Ben Allen replied that be thought he was and as tl at gtntlc- 
man had seen a vast deal of the disease in question, W a*dle was 
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confirmed in an impression which had been hovenng about his 
mind for half an hour, and at once arrived at the conclusion that 
the fat boy was drunk 

“ Just keep your eye upon him for a few minutes,” murmured 
Wardle. “ We shall soon find out whether he is or not.” 

The unfortunate youth had only interchanged a dozen words 
with Mr. Snodgrass : that gentleman having implored him to 
make a private appeal to some friend to release him, and then 
pushed him out with the snufi-box, lest his prolonged absence 
should lead to a discovery. He ruminated a httle with a most 
disturbed expression of face, and left the room m search of Mary. 

But Mary had gone home after dressing her mistress, and the 
fat boy came back again more disturbed than before. 

Wardle and Mr. Ben Allen exchanged glances. 

Joe ! ” said Wardle. 

Yes, sir.” 

" "VlTiat did you go away for ^ ” 

The fat boy looked hopelessly m the face of everybody at table, 
and stammered out, that he didn’t know. 

“ Oh,” said WarcDe, ” you don’t know, eh * Take this cheese 
to Mr. Pickwick” 

Now, Mr Pickwick being m the very best health and spmts, 
had been malong himself perfectly debghtful all dinner-time, and 
was at this moment engaged in an energetic conversation with 
Emily and Mr. Winkle . bowing his head, courteously, in the 
, emphasis of his discourse, gently wavmg his left hand to lend force 
r to his observations, and all glowmg with placid smiles. He took 
a piece of cheese from the plate, and was on the point of 
turmng round to renew the conversation, when the fat boy, 
stooping so as to bring his head on a level with that of Mr Pick- 
wick, pointed with his thumb over his shoulder, and made the 
most horrible and hideous face that was ever seen out of a Clnist- 


mas pantomime. 

“ Dear me ' ” said Mr. Pickwick, starting, “ what a very — eh ? ” 
He stopped, for the fat boy had drawn himself up, and was, or 
pretended to be, fast asleep. 

“ W hat’s the matter ? ” inquired Wardle. 

“ This is such an extremely singular lad ! ” replied Mr. Pickwick, 
looking uneasily at the boy. “ It seems an odd thing to say, but 
upon my word I am afraid that, at times, he is a httle deranged.” 

Oh ! Mr. Pickwick, pray don’t say so,” cned Emily and 
Arabella, both at once. 

I am not certain, of course,” said Mr. Pickwick, amidst pro- 
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found sdence, and looks of general dismar ; “ but his manner to 
me this moment u-as leaUy very alarming* Oh I ” ejaculated Mr. 
Pickwick, suddenly jumping up with a short scream “ I beg 
your pardon, ladies, but at that moment he ran some sharp 
instrument mto my leg. Re^y he is not safe ” 

“ He’s drank,” roared old Wardle, passionately. " Emu the 
bell * Call the waiters ! He’s drunk ” 

“ I am’t,” said the fat boy, falling on his knees as his master 
seized him by the collar “ I ain't drunk ” 

“ Then you’re mad , that’s worse Call the waiters,” said the- 
old gentleman 

“ I ain’t mad , Pm sensible, ’ rejomed the fat boy, beginning 
to cry. 

“ Then, what the deni do yon run sharp instruments into Mr. 
Pickwick’s legs for ^ ” mqnired Wardle, angnly. 

" He wouldn’t look at me,” replied the boy. “ I wanted to 
speak to him ” 

“ Wbat did you want to say * ” asked half a dozen voices at 
once 

The fat boy gasped, looked at the bedroom door, gasped again, 
and wiped two tears away with the knuckle of each of bis fore- 
fingers 

“ What did yon want to say ^ ’’demandedWardle, sinking him 
“ Stop ! ” said Mr. Pickwick ; “ allow me. Wbat did you wish 
to communicate to me, my poor boy * ” 

" I want to whisper to you,” replied the fat boy. 

“ Youwanttobitehisearoff,Isuppose,”sa’dWaTdle *' Don't 
come near him ; he’s ncious , ring the bell, and let bim be tat en 
down stairs ” 

Just as J&. Winkle caught the bell-rope m his hand, it was 
arrested by a general expression of astonishment ; the captive 
lover, his face bummg with confusion, suddenly walked in from 
the bedroom, and made a comprehensive bow to the companv. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Wardle, rcleasmg the fat boy’s collar, and 
staggering back, “ Wbafs this ' ” 

* I have been concealed m the nest room, sir, rince you re- 
turned,” eiqilained Mr Snodgrass 
" Einily, my girl,” said Wardle, reproachfully, “ I detest mean- 
ness and deceit ; this is unjustifiable and indelicate in the highest 
degree. I don’t deserve this at your hands, Emily, indeed * 

“ Dear papa,” said Emily, “ Arabella knows — e\erybody here 
knows — Joe knows — that I was no party to this concealment, 
Augustus, for Heaven's sake explain it ! ” 
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Mr. Snodgrass, who had only waited for a hearing, at once 
recounted how he had been placed in his then distressing predica- ’**- 
ment ; how the fear of giving rise to domestic dissensions had 
alone prompted him to avoid ilx Wardle on his entrance , how 1 
he merely meant to depart by another door, but, finding it locked, ’ ® 
had been compelled to stay against his It was a painful 

situation to be placed in ; but he now regretted it the less, mas- ' ^ 
much as it afforded him anopportumty of acknowledging, before 
their mutual friends, that he loved Mr Wardle’s ^ugliter, 
<ieeply and smeerely ; that he was proud to avow that the feehng ■ 
was mutual , and that if thousands of miles are placed between \ , 
them, or oceans rolled their waters, he could never for an instant '* 
forget those happy days, when first — and so on ^ 

Having dehvered himself to this effect, Mr. Snodgrass bowed | 
agam, looked into the crown of his hat, and stepped towards the 
door ' * 

“ Stop ! ” shouted Wardle. “ Why m the name of all that’s — ® 
“ Inflammable,” mildly suggested Mr. Pickwick, who thought ' 
something worse was coming. s' 

“ Well — that’s inflammable,” said Wardle, adopting the ' 
substitute , “ couldn't you say all this to me in the first instance * ” 

“ Or confide in me 1 ” added Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Dear, dear,” said ArabeDa, taking up the defence, “ what is 
the use of asking all that now, especially when you know you had i 
set your covetous old heart on a richer son-m-law, and are so wild 
and fierce besides, that everybody is afraid of you, except me 
Shake hands with him, and order him some dinner, for goodness 
gracious sake, for he looks half-starved , and pray have your 
wine up at once, for you’ll not be tolerable until you have taken 
two bottles at least” ' 

The worthy old gentleman pulled Arabella’s ear, kissed her 
without the smallest scruple, kissed lus daughter also with great 
affection, and shook Mr Snodgrass warmly by the hand. 

“ She is nght on one point at all events,” said the old gentle- 
man, cheerfully. “ Ring for the wine ! ” 

The wine came, and Perker came upstairs at the same moment. 
Mr. Snodgrass had dinner at a side table, and, when he had des- 
patched It, drew his chair next Emily, without the smallest 
opposition on the old gentleman’s part 
The evemng was exceUent. Little Mr. Perker came out wonder- 
fully, told various comic stories, and sang a serious song which 
■vvas ^most as funny as the anecdotes Arabella was very charm- 
ing, 3Ir Wardle very jovial, Mr Pickwick very harmonious, Mr. 
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Ben AUen verv aproanons, the loreis very silent, Hr. Winkle i erj- 
talkative, and all of them very happy 

CHAPTER LV 

HR SOlOJIOi' PEtls ASSISTED BT A SEirCT CO'CnTTEE OT COACHME'*, 
AREAXGEs THE ATFAIPS OF THE ELDER HR TTEIiEB 

“ Sahivei..’ said ifc Weller, accosting his son on the morning 
after the funeral, ** Fve found it, Sammv. I thought it wos 
there.’* 

“ Thought vot wos were ^ ” inquired Sam 
“ Tour mother-in-law’s vdl Sammv,*’ replied Mr Weller. 

‘ In wirtue o' vichjthem arrangements is to be made as I told you 
on last night, lespectm’ the funs” 

" Wot, Adn't she tell you were it wos ^ *’ inquired Sam 
" Xbt a bit on it, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller “ We wos a 
ad]estm’ onr little diSerences and I wos a cheenn’ her spirits 
and bearm’ her up, so that I forgot to ask anvthm’ about it I 
don’t know as I should ha’ done it mdeed, if I had remembered 
It,” added Mr Weller, “ for it's a mm sort o’ tiling, Samnv, 
to go a hankerin’ arter anybody’s property, ren you're assistin’ 
’em in illness It’s like helpmg an outside passenger -up venhe’s 
been pitched ofi a coach and puttin' your hand m lus pocket, \Tle 
you ask him vith a sigh how he finds lussclf, Sammy” 

With this figurative illustration of his meamng, 3ir Weller 
unclasped ins pocket-book, and drew forth a duty sheet of letter 
paper, on which were inscnbed vanons characters crowded to- 
gether in remarkable confusion 
'* This here is the dockyment, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. “ I 
found It in the little black teapot, on the top shelf o’ the bar closet. 
She used to keep hank notes t We, ’afore she vos mamed Sami v«'I 
Tve seen her take the Ud ofi, to pav a bill, many and many a time 
Poor creeter, she might ha* fflied all the teapots in the house 
vith Tills and not have inconwemcnced herself neither, for she 
took wery little of anythin’ m that vay lately, ’cept on the Tci i- 
perance nights, vea they just laid a foundation o’ tea to put the 
spirits a-top on'” 

“ ^Vhat does it say * ” inquired Sam. 

** Jist vot I told you my boy '* rejoined his parent “ Two 
hundred pound vuth o’ reduced counsels to mv son-m-Hw, 
Samivel, and all the rest o’ my property, of ev’ry kind and descrip- 
tion votsoever to my husband, ilr. Tony Teller, who I appint as 
my sole eggzekiter ” 

“ That's all is it ? ’ said Sam 
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“ That’s all,” replied Mr. WeUer. “ And I s’pose as it’s all j 
light and satisfactory to yon and me as is the only parties inter- 
ested, ve may as veil put this bit o’ paper into the fire ” 

“ Wot are you a-doin’ on, you limatic ? ” said Sam, snatching 
the paper avay, as his parent, m all innocence, stirred the fire ! 
preparatory to siuting the action to the word. “ You’re a nice i 
eggzekiter, you are.” ! 

“ Vy not ^ ” mquired Mr. Weller, looking sternly round, with 
the poker m his hand. | 

“ Vy not ! ” exclaimed Sam. “ ’Cos it must be proved, and i 
probated, and swore to, and all manner o’ formahties” ’ 

“ You don’t mean that ^ ” said Mr. Weller, laying down the * 
poker. 

Sam buttoned the will carefully m a side pocket ; intimating 
by a look, meanwhile, that he did mean it, and very seriously too. 

“ Then Pll tell you wot it is,” said Mr Weller, after a short 
meditation, “ this is a case for that ’ere confidential pal o’ the 
Chancellorship’s Pell must look mto this Sammy. He’s the 
man for a difficult question at law Ye’ll have this here, brought 
afore the Solvent Court directly, Samivel.” 

“ I never did see such a addle-headed old creetur I ” exclaimed 
Sam irritably. “ Old Baileys, and Solvent Courts, and alleybis, 
and ev’ry species o’ gammon alvays a runmn’ through his bram ! 
You’d better get your out o’ door clothes on, and come to town 
about this bisness, than stand a preachin’ there about wot you 
don’t understand nothin’ on.” 

“ Wery good, Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, “ I’m quite agree- 
able to anythin’ as viU hexpedite busmess, Sammy But mind 
this here, my boy, nobody but Pell — ^nobody but Pell as a legal 
adwiser.” 

“ I don’t want anybody else,” rephed Sam- “ How, are you 
a-comin’ ^ ” 

“ Vait a numt, Sammy,” rephed Me. Weller, who, havmg tied 
his shawl with the aid of a small glass that hung in the window, 
was now, by dint of the most wonderful exertions, struggling 
mto his upper garments “ Vait a minit, Sammy , ven you grow 
as old as your father, you von’t get into your veskit quite as easy 
as you do now, my boy.” 

“ If I couldn’t get mto it easier than that. Pm blessed if I’d 
vear vun at all,” re]omed his son. 

«* V think so now,” said hir. Weller, with the gravity of age, 
but yotf 11 find that as you get vider, you’ll get viser. V idth and 
visdom, Sammy, alvays grows together.” 
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As Mr Weller, delivered this infallible maxim— the result of . 

- many years’ personal experience and observation— he contri\cd, 
by a dexterous twist of bs body, to get the bottom button of las 

- coat to perform Its office. Having paused a few seconds to recover 
breath, he brushed his hat with ius elbow, and declared himscU 

- ready, 

“ As four heads is better than two, Sammy,” said Jlr, Weller, 

'■ as they drove along the London Boad in the chaise cart, “ and 
as all this here property is a wery great temptation to a legal 
c gen’l’m’n, ve’ll take a couple o’ fnends o’ mine nth us, as’ll be 
wery soon down upon him if he comes anythin’ irxcg’lar ; two o’ 

} them as saw you to the Fleet that day. They’re the wery best 
{ judges,” added Mr Weller m a half whisper, “ the wery best 
; judges of a horse you ever know’d” 

“ And of a lawyer too * ” mquired Sam. 

' “ The man as can form a ackerate judgment of a amnial, can 

forma ackerate judgment of anythin’,” rephed his father, so 
dogmatically, that Sam did not attempt to controvert the posi« 
tion 

In pursuance of this notable resolution, the services of the 
mottled-faced gentleman and of two other very fat coachmen — 
selected by Mr Weller, probably, with a view to their width and 
consequent wisdom — were put mto requisition , and this assist 
ance havmg been secured, the party proceeded to the public 
house m Portugal Street, whence a messenger was despatched to 
the Insolvent Court over the way, requirmg Mr Solomon Pell's 
immediate attendance 

The messenger fortunately found Mr Solomon Pell in court, 
regahng himself, business being rather slack, with a cold collation 
of an Abernethy biscuit and a saveloy. The message was no 
sooner whispered m his ear than he thrust them in ius pocket 
among various professional documents, and hurried over the way 
with such alaenty, that he reached the parlour before the mes- 
senger had even emancipated himself from the court. 

‘ Gentlemen," said Mr Pell, touching his hat, “my serMce 
to you all I don’t say it to flatter you, gentlemen, but there 
are not five other men m the world, that I’d have come out of that 
court for, to-day" 

“ So busy, eh ^ ” said Sam 

" Busy ' ” replied Pell , “ I'm completely sewn up, as my friend 
the late Lord Chancellor many a time used to say to me, gcmle- 
men, when he came out from hearing appeals in the House of Lords. 
Poor fellow 1 he was very susceptible of fatigue , he used to feel 
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those appeals xmcommonly. I actually thought more than once 
that he'd have sunk under 'em , I did indeed ” 

Here Mr Pell shook his head and paused , on -which, the elder 
Mr. Weller, nudging his neighhour, as heggmg him to mark the 
attorney’s high coimections, asked whether the duties in question 
produced any permanent lU effects on the constitution of his noble 
friend 

“ I don’t think he ever quite recovered them,” rephed Pell , 
“ in fact I’m sure he never did. ‘ PeU,’ he -osed to say to me many 
a -time, ‘ how the blazes you can stand the head-work you do, 
is a mystery -to me ’ — ‘ Well,’ I used to answer, ‘ I hardly know 
how I do it, upon my hfe ’ — ‘ Pell,' he’d add, sighing, and looking 
at me with a little envy — ^fnendly envy, you know, gentlemen, 
mere fnendly en-vy , I never minded it — ‘ Pell, you’re a wonder ; 
a wonder ’ Ah ' you’d have hked him very much if you had 
known him, gentlemen. Brmg me three penn’orth of rum, my 
doar.” 

Addressing this latter remark to the waitress m a tone of sub- 
dued gnef, ]\Ir. Pell sighed, looked at his shoes, and the ceiling ; 
and, the rum having by that time amved, drunk it up. 

“ However,” said Pell, drawing a chair to the table, “ a pro- 
fessional man has no right to think of his private friendslups when 
his legal assistance is wanted By the bye, gentlemen, since I 
saw you here before, we have had to weep over a very melancholy 
occurrence.” 

Mr. Pell drew out a pocket-handkerchief, when he came to the 
word weep, but he made no further use of it than to wipe away a 
slight tmge of rum which hung upon his upper hp 

“ I saw It m the Advertiser, hir. Weller,” continued Pell 
f.“ Bless my so-ul, not more than fifty-two Dear me — only 
think.” 

These mdications of a musing spirit were addressed to the 
mottled-faced man, whose eyes Sir. Pell had accidentally caught ; 
on which, the mottled-faced man, whose apprehension of matters 
in general was of a foggy nature, moved uneasily in his seat, and 
opined that indeed, so far as that went, there was no sajring how 
things was brought about ; which observation, involving one of 
those subtle propositions which it b difficult to encounter in argu- 
ment, was controverted by nobody. 

“ I have heard It remarked that she was a very fine woman, Mr. 
Weller,” said Pell in a sympathising manner. 

“ Yes, sir, she wos,” rephed the elder Mr. Weller not much 
^ relishing this mode of discussing the subject and yet thinking 
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is wery mucli tlie same ; if yon don’t understand wot I mean, sir, 
I dessay I can find them as does.” 

“ No ofience I hope, Mr. Weller,” said Pell, meekly. “ You 
are the executor, I see,” he added, casting his eyes over the paper, 

“ I am, sir,” rephed Mr. Weller. 

These other gentlemen, I presume, are legatees, are they ? ” 
inquired Pell with a congratulatory smile. 

“ Sammy is a leg-at-ease,” rephed Mr. Weller ; “ these othei 
gen’i'm’n is friends o’ mine, ]ust come to see feic ; a land ol 
umpires ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Pell, “ very good. I have no objections, I’m sure 
I shall want a matter of five pound of you before I begin, ha ! ha ! 
ha » ” 

It being decided by the committee that the five pound mighl 
be advanced, Mr. Wdler produced that sum ; after which, a lon> 
consultation about nothing particular, took place, m the coursi 
whereof Mr. Pell demonstrated to the perfect satisfaction of th( 
gentlemen who saw fair, that unless the management of the busi 
ness had been intrusted to him, it must all have gone wrong, foi 
reasons not clearly made out, but no doubt sujB&cient. Thr 
important point bemg despatched, Mr Pell refreshed himself witl 
three chops, and liquids both malt and spirituous, at the expensi 
of the estate , and then they all went away to Doctors’ Commons 

The next day, there was another visit to Doctors’ Commons 
and a great to do with an attesting hostler, who, bemg inebnated 
declmed swearing anjthmg but profane oaths, to the great scanda 
of a proctor and surrogate. Next week, there were mor( 
visits to Doctor’s Commons, and there was a visit to th( 
Legacy Duty Office besides, and there were treaties enterec 
into, for the disposal of the lease and business, and ratification! 
of the same, and mventones to be made out, and lunches to b( 
taken, and dmners to be eaten, and so many profitable thmgs to b( 
done, and such a mass of papers accumulated, that Mr Solomoi 
Pell, and the boy, and the blue bag to boot, all got so stout tha 
scarcely anybody would have known them for the same man 
boy, and bag, that had loitered about Portugal Street, a few day 
before. 

At length all these weighty matters being arranged, a day wai 
fixed for selhng out and transferring the stock, and of waitmj 
with that view upon Wiikms Flasher, Esq., stock-broker, o; 
somewhere near the Bank, who had been recommended by Mr 
Solomon Pell for the purpose. 

It was a kmd of festive occasion^ and the parties were attirec 
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accordingly. Hr. Weller's tops Tvere neirly cleaned, and Ins dress 
was arranged witli peculiar care , the mottled-faced gentleman 
wore at his button-hole a full-sized dahha with sevexal leaves ; 
and the coats of his two friends were adorned with nosegays of 
laurel and other evergreens. All three were habited uT strict 
hohday costume ; that is to say, they were wrapped up to the 
chms, and wore as many clothes as possible, winch is, and has 
been, a stage-coachman’s idea of full dress ever smee stage coaches 
were invented. 

Mr. Pell was waiting at the usnal place of meeting at the 
appointed time ; even Hr. Pell wore a pair of gloves and a clean 
shirt much frayed at the collar and wristbands by frequent 
washings, 

“ A quarter to two,” said Pell, looting at the parlour clock. 
“ If we are with Hfr. Fksher at a quarter past, we shall ]nst hit the 
best time.” 

** What should you say to a drop o' beer, gen’l’m' n ? ” suggested 
the mottled-faced man. 

“ And a bttle hit o' cold beef,” said the second coachman. 

“ Or a oyster,” added the third, who was a hoarse gentleman, 
supported by very round legs. 

“ Hear, hear < ” said Pell ; “ to congratulate Hr. Weller, on 
his coming into possession of Hs property : eh ? ha ! ha I ” 

“ I’m quite agreeable, gen'I'm'n,'' answered Hr. WcUer. 
“ Sammy, pull the hell ” 

Sam comphed ; and the porter, cold beef, and oysters being 
promptly product, tbe lunch was done ample justice to. Where 
everybody took so active a part, it is almost m^■idlOus to make 
a distinction ; out if one in^vidual evmced greater powers than 
another, it was the coachman with the hoarse voice, who took 
an imperial pmt of vinegar with his oysters, without hetrayirg 
the least emotion. 

“ Hr. Pell, sir,'' said the elder litr. Weller, stirring a glass of 
brandy and water, of which one was placed before every gentle- 
man when the oyster shells were removed, " Hr. Pell, sir, it wos 
my intention to have proposed the funs on this occasion, but 
Samivel has vispered to me — ” 

Here Hr. Samuel Weller, who had silently eaten his oysters 
with tranquil smiles, cried “ Hear ! ” in a very loud voice 

** — Has vispered to me,” resumed his father, ” that it vould bo 
better to dewote the liquor to vishm' you success and prosperity, 
and thankin' yon for the manner in which you've brought this 
here business througb Here's your health, sir.” 
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“ Hold hard there,” interposed the mottled-faced gentleman, 
■with sudden energy, “ your eyes on me, genTm'n. I " 

Saying this, the mottled-faced gentleman rose, as did the 
other gentlemen. The mottled-faced gentleman re'viewed the 
company, and slo'wly lifted his hand, npon -which every man 
(mcludmg him of the mottled conntenance) drew a long breath 
and lifted his tumbler to his bps. In one instant the mottled- 
feiced gentleman depressed his hand again, and every glass was 
set down empty. It is impossible to desenbe the th^Ung ePect 
produced by this sttikmg ceremony. At once dignified, solemn, 
and impressive, it oombmed every element of grandeur. 

“ Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Pell, “ all I can say, is, that 
such marks of confidence must be very gratifying to a professional 
man. I don't wish to say anythmg that might appear egotistical, 
gentlemen, but I’m very glad, for your o-wn Bakes, that you came 
to me : that’s all. If you had gone to any low member of the 
profession, it’s my firm con-viction, and I assure you of it as a fact, 
that you would have found yourselves m Queer Street before this. 
I could have wished my noble friend had been alive to have seen 
my management of this case. I don't say it out of pnde, but 3 
think— -however, gentlemen, I won’t trouble you with that I’m 
generally to be foimd here, gentlemen, but if I'm not here, or ovei 
the way, that’s my address. You’ll find my terms very cheap and 
reasonable, and no man attends more to his clients than I do, and 
Ihope Iknow a little of myprofession besides. If youhave anj 
opportunity of recommending me to any of your friends, gentle- 
men, IshaU be very much obhged to you, and so -will they too, 
when they come to know me. Your healths, gentlemen.’’ 

With this expression of his feelings, Mr. Solomon Pell laid three 
small -wntten cards before Mr. Weller’s friends, and, lookmg at 
the clock agam, feared it was time to be walkiag. Upon thu 
hint Mr. Weller settled the bill, and, issuing forth, the executor, 
legatee, attorney, and umpires, directed their steps towards the 
City. 

The office of Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, of the Stock Exchange, 
was in a first floor up a court behind the Bank of England ; the 
house of WiUdns Flasher, Esquire, was atBrixton, Surrey; the 
home and stanhope of Wilkms Slasher, Esquire, were at an 
adjacent livery stable ; the groom of Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, 
wa^n his way to the West End to dehver some game ; the clerk 
m Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, had gone to his dinner ; and so 
Wito Flasher, Esjuire, himself, cried, " Come in," when Mr. 

eu and his compamons knocked at the counting-house door. 
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** Good morning, sir,” said Pell, bowing obsegniously. ** We 
want to make a bttle transfer, if you please ” 

“ Oh, come m, will you ? " said Sb. Hasher. “ Sit down a 
mmute ; I’U attend to you directly ’* 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Pell, “ there’ s no hurry. Take a chair. 
Mr Weller" 

Mr Weller took a chair, and Sam took a bos, and the umpires 
took what they could get, and looked at the almanack and one 
or two papers which were wafered agamst the wall, with as much 
open-eyed reverence as if they had been the finest efforts of the 
old masters 

“ Well, ITl bet you half a dozen of claret on it ; come ! " said 
Wilkms Flasher, Esquire, resuming the conversation to which 
Mr. Pell’s entrance h^ caused a momentary interruption. 

This was addressed to a very smart young gentleman who wore 
his hat on his nght whisker, and was loungmg over the desk, 
kilhng flies with a ruler, Wilkms Flasher, Esquire, was balancmg 
hunself on two legs of an office stool, spearmg a wafer-box with a 
pen-knife, which he dropped every now and then with great 
dextenty mto the very centre of a small red wafer that was 
stuck outside. Both gentlemen had very open waistcoats 
and very lollmg collars, and very small boots, and very big 
rmgs, and very httle watches, and very large guard chams, and 
symmetrical mexpressibles, and scented pocke^handkerchiefs 

“ I never bet half a dozen,” said the other gentleman. " I’D 
take a dozen" 

“ Done, Simmery, done ! " said Wilkms Flasher, Esquire. 

** P. P., mmd,” observed the other 

“ Of course," rephed Wilkms Flasher, Esquire. Wilkms 
Flasher, Esquire, entered it in a little book, with a gold pencil- 
case, and the other gentleman entered it also, in another httle book 
with another gold pencil-case. 

“ I see there's a notice up this morning about Bofier,” observed 
Mr. Simmery. " Poor devil, he’s eiqpelled the house 1 ” 

“ I'll bet you ten gumeas to five, he cuts' his throat,” said 
Wdkms Flasher, Esquire. 

“ Done," rephed Mr. Simmery 

" Stop I I bar,” said Wilkms Flasher, Esquire, thoughtfully. 

Perl^ps he may hang himself." 

“ Very good,” rejoined Mr. Simmery, pullmg out the gold pencil- 
case agam. ” I've no objection to take you that way. Say, 
makes away with himselL" 

“ E'dig himself, m fact,” said WiUdns Flasher, Esquire. 
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“ Just so,” replied Mr. Simmerj, putting it down. “ ‘ Plaster ^ 
— ten guineas to five, Bofier Mils himself.' Within what time 
shall we say ? ” 

“ A fortiiight * ” suggested WilMns Plasher, Esquire. 

“ Con-found it, no ; ” rejoined Mr. Sunmery, stopping for an 
instant to smash a fly with the ruler. “ Say a week.” ' 

“ Split the difierence,” said Wilkins Plasher, Esquire. “ Make ‘ 
it ten days." { 

“ Well ; ten days,” rejoined Mr. Simmeiy. ; 

So, it was entered down m the little books that Bofier was to kiD 
himself within ten days, or Wilkms Plasher, Esquire, was to hand ’ 
over to Prank Sunmery, Esquire, the sum of ten guineas ; and 
that if Bofier did Mil himself withm that time, Prank Sunmery, 
Esquire, would pay to Wilkins Plasher, Esquire, five gumeas, ‘ 
instead. 

I’m very sorry he has failed,” said Wilkins Plasher, Esquire. 

Capital dinners he gave." 

” Pme port he had too,” remarked Mr. Sunmery. “ We are 
going to send our butler to the sale to-morrow, to pick up some 
of that sixty-four." 

” The devil you are,” said Willdns Plasher, Esquire. ” My 
man’s gomg too. Pive gumeas my man outbids your 
man.” 

“ Done.” 

Another entry was made in the little books, with the gold 
pencil-cases ; and Mr. Sunmery havmg, by this time, killed all 
the flies and taken all the bets, strolled away to the Stock Exchange 
to see what was gomg forward 

Wilkms Plasher, Esquire, now condescended to receive Mr. 
Solomon Pell’s instructions, and having filled up some prmted 
forms, requested the party to follow him to the Bank : which they 
did : Mr. Weller and his three friends starmg at all they beheld m 
unbounded astonishment, and Sam encoimtemg everythmg with 
a coolness which nothing could disturb. 

Crossing a court-yard which was all noise and bustle ; and 
passing a couple of porters who seemed dressed to match the 
red fire engine which was wheeled away mto a comer ; they 
passed into an. office where their busmess was to be transacted, and 
where Pell and Mr. Plasher left them standmg for a few moments, 
while they went up staus into the Will Office. 

“ Wot place IS this here ? ” whispered the mottled-faced gentle- 
man to the^ elder Mr. Weller. 

Counsels Office,” rephed the executor in a whisper. 
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" Wot aie ttem geaTmen a settm' behmd the counters * ” 
ssked the hoarse coachman. 

" Eedaced counsels, I s’pose,” xephed Mr. Weller. " Am't 
they the reduced counsels, Samivel i ” 

“ Wy, you don’t suppose the reduced counsels is ahve, do you ^ " 
inguired Sam, urth some disdain. 

“ How should Ikuow * ’’retorted Mir Weller ; " Ithoughtthey / 
looked wery like it Wot are they, then ? " ' 

“ Clerks,” replied Sam. 

" Wot are they all a eatin’ ham sangwidges for * " inquired lus 
father. 

“ ’Cos it’s in their dooty,” I suppose, rephed Sam, ” it’s a part 
o’ the system ; they* re alva 3 rs a dom’ it here, all day long ! ” 

Mr. Weller and his fnends had scarcely had a moment to 
reflect upon this smgular regulation as connected with the mone- 
tary system of the country, when they were rejomed by Pell and 
VRBans Flasher, Esquire, who led them to a part of the counter 
above which was a round black hoard with a large *’ W." on it 
“ Wot’s that for, sir 1 ” inquired Mr. Weller, directmg Pell’s 
attention to the target in question. 

“ The first letter of the name of the deceased,” replied Pell 
” I say,” said Mr, Weller, turning round to the umpires. 

“ There’s somethin* wrong here. We’s our letter — this won't 
do.” 

The referees at once gave it as their decided opinion that the 
bnsmess could not be legally proceeded with, under the 
letter W, and m all probahihly it would have stood over for one 
day at least, had it not been for the prompt, though, at first 
sight, undutdul behaviour of Sam, who, seizmg his father by the 
skirt of tilie coat, dragged him to the counter, and pmned him 
there, untilhe had afiosed his signature to a couple ofmstruments , 
which from hfr. Weller's habit of prmtmg, was a work of so much 
lahour and time, that the officiatmg clerk peeled and ate three 
Eipstone pippins while it was perfotmmg 
As the elder Mr. Weller msisted on sellmg out bis portion 
forthwith, they proceeded from the Bank to the gate of 
the Stock Exchange, to which Wilkms Flasher, Esquire, 
after a short absence, returned with a cheque on Smith, 
Payne, and Smith, for five hundred and thirty pounds; that 
being the sum of money to which Mr. Weller at the market price 
of the day, was entitled, m consideration of the balance of the 
second Mrs Weller’s funded savings Sam’s two himdrcd pounds 
stood transferred to his name, and Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, having 
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been paid his commission, dropped the money carelessly into hia 
coat pocket, and lounged back to his office. 

Mr Weller was at first obstmately determined on cashing the 
cheque m nothmg but sovereigns ; but it bemg represented by 
the umpires that by so domg he must mcur the expense of a 
small sack to carry them home m, he consented to receive the 
amount in five-pound notes. 

“ My son,” said Mr. Weller as they came out of the banking- 
house, “ my son and me has a wery particular engagement thiis 
arternoon, and I should like to have this here bis’ness settled out 
of hand, so let’s jest go straight avay someveres, vere ve can hordit 
the accounts” 

A quiet room was soon found, and the accounts were produced 
and audited. Mr. Pell’s bill was taxed by Sam, and some charges 
were disallowed by the umpires ; but, notwithstanding Mr. Pell’s 
declaration, accompanied with many solemn asseverations that 
they were really too hard upon him, it was by very many degrees 
the best professional job he had ever had, and one on which he 
boarded, lodged, and washed, for six months afterwards. 

The umpires having partaken of a dram, shook hands and 
departed, as they had to drive out of town that night. Mr. 
Solomon Pell, findmg that nothmg more was going forward, 
either m the eatmg or drinking way, took a friendly leave, and Sam 
and his father were left alone. 

“ There ! ” said Mr. Weller, thrusting lus pocket-book in his 
side pocket. ” Yith the bills for the lease, and that, there’s 
eleven hundred and eighty pound here. Now, Samivel, my 
boy, turn the horses’ heads to the George and Wulter ! " 

CHAPTEE LVI 

AX IMPOBTAKT COXI'EHEXCE TAKES PLACE BETWEEX ME PICK- 
WICK AXn SAMUEL WELLEB, AT WHICH HIS PABEXT ASSISTS AK 
OLD GEXTLEMAN IK A 8KUFF-COLOUEED SUIT ABEIVES UKEXPEC- 
TEDLY 

Mr Pickwick was sitting alone, mudng over many things, and 
thmkmg among other considerations how he could best provide 
for the young couple whose present unsettled condition was 
matter of constant regret and anxiety to him, when Mary stepped 
hghtly mto the room, and, advancmg to the table, said, rather 
hastily : 

^ Oh, if you please, sir, Samuel is downstairs, and he says may 
his father see you ? ” 

Surely,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 

Thank you, sir,” said Mary, trippmg towards the door again. 
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“ Sam-Kas not been here long, ias he ? " inquacd Mr Picbvick 
b.; “ Oh, no, air," rephed Mary eagerly, “ He has only just come 

home. He u not going to ask yon for any more leave, sir, ho 
5 ,' says " 

Maty might have been conscious that she had commnnicated 
j this last intelhgence with more warmth than seemed actually 
i necessary, or she might have observed the good-humoured smile 
: ’ with which Mr. Pickwick regarded her, when she had finished 
‘ j speaking. She certamly held down her head, and exammed the 
^ comet of a very smart httle apron, with more closeness than there 
j appeared any absolute occasion for. 

J “ Tell them they can come up at once, by all means,” said Mr. 
3 Pickwick. 

i Mary, apparently mnch teheved, hurried away with her 
message 

Mr. Pickwick took two or three turns up and down the room ; 

> and rubbing his chm with his left hand as he did so, appc.ircd lost 
in thought 

“ Well, well,” said Mr Pickwick at length, in a kind but some- 
what melancholy tone, ” it is the best way m which I could 
reward him for his attachment and fidehty ; let it be so, m 
Heaven's name. It is the fate of a lonely old man, that those 
about hrm should form new and difierent attachments and leave 
him- I have no right to expect that it diould be otherwise 
with me No, no,” added Mr Pickwick more cheerfully, “ it would 
be selfish and imgrateful. I ou^t to be happy to have an oppor- 
I tunity of ptovidmg for him so well I am Of course I am " 

! Mr. Pickwick had been so absorbed in these reflections, that a 
knock at the door was three or four times repeated before be heard 
it. Hastily seatmg himself, an3 callmg up his accustomed 
pleasant looks, he gave the requited permission, and Sam Weller 
entered, followed by his father. 

“ Glad to see you back, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick. ” Hov do 
you do, Mr. Weller * ” 

" Wery hearty, thankee, sir,” replied the widower ; “ hope I 
see yow well, sir” 

Quite, I thank yon,” rephed Mr Pickwick 

" I wanted to have a little bit o' conwersation with you, sir,” 
said Mr. Weller, " if you could spare me five nunits or so, sir ” 

” Certamly,” rephed Mr. Pickwick “ Sam, give your father a 
chair ” 

“ Thankee, Samivel, I've got a cheer here,” said Mr. Weller, 
biin^g one forward as he spoV'' ; “ unconmon fine day it’s 
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been, bit,*’ added tbe old gentleman, laying bis bat on tbe floor 
as be sat bimself dofvn. 

“ Eemaikably so indeed,” replied Mr. Pickvdck. “ Very 
seasonable.” 

“ Seasonablest veatber I ever see, sir," rejoined Mr. Weller. 
Here, tbe old gentleman Tvaa seired Tritb a violent fit of congbing, 
vrbicb, being termmated, be nodded bis bead and •winked and made 
several suppHca'tory and threatening gestures to bis son, all of 
■vbicb Sam Weller steadily abstained from seeing. 

Mr. Pickwick, perceiving ■tbat there "was some embarrassment 
on tbe old gentleman’s part, afiected to be engaged in cutting tbe 
leaves of a book tbat lay beside him, and waited patiently until 
Mr. Weller ^ould arrive at the object of bis visit. 

“ I never see sicb a aggerawatin’ boy as you are, Samivel," 
said Mir. Weller, looking indignantly at his son ; “ never in all 
my bom days.” 

“ What is be domg, Mr. Weller ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“ He von’t begin, sir,” rejoined Mir. Weller ; " be knows I ain’t 
ekal to ex-pressin’ myself ven there’s anythin’ partickler "to be 
done, and yet he’ll stand and see me a settin’ here takin’ up your 
walable time, and makin’ a reg'Iar spectacle o’ myself, raytber 
than help me out vitb a syllable. It ain’t filial conduct, Samivel,” 
said Mr. Weller, wiping bis forehead ; “ wery far from it.” 

“ You said you’d speak,” repbed Sam; “ bow should I know you 
wos done up at tbe wery beginnin’ 1 ” 

“ Youmi^t ba’ seen I wam’t able to start,” rejoined bis father ; 
“ I’m on tbe wrong side of tbe road, and backin’ in'to tbe palins, 
and all manner of unpleasantness, and yet you von’t put out a 
band to help me. I’m ashamed on you, Samivel.” 

” Tbe fact is, sir,” said Sam, ■with a sli^t bow, " -the goVner’s 
been a drawin* bis money.” 

“ Wery good, Samivel, wery good," said Mr. Weller, nodding 
bisbead witbasa-tisfiedair, “ I didn’t mean to speak harsh 'to you, 
Sammy. Werygood. That’s tbe vay to begin. Come "to tbe pint 
at once. Wery good indeed, SamiveL” 

Mr. Weller nodded bis bead an extraordinary number of times, 
in tbe excess of his gratification, and waited in a listening attitude 
for Sam to resume bis statement. 

may sit down. Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, apprehending 
tbat tbe interview was likely to prove rather longer than be bad 
expected. 

Sam bowed again and sat down ; bis father lookine round, be 
continued, 
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The gov'ner, sir, has drawn ont five hundred and, thirty 
pound." 

Hednced counsels/’ interposed Mr ’'R'eller, senior, in an under 
tone 

It don’t much matter vether it’s reduced counsels, or wot 
not,” said Sam ; " five hundred and thirty pound is ^e sum, 
m’titl" 

" All n^t, Samivel,’’ rephed Mr, Wellet, 

* To vich sum, he has added for the house and hisness — 

“ Lease, good-vill, stock, and fisters," interposed Mr. 
"Weller. 

— " As much as makes it,’’ continued Sam, " altogether, eleven 
hundred and ei^ty pound.” 

” Indeed ! ” said SH Pickwick. *' I am dehghted to heat it 
I congratulate you, Mr Weller, on having done so well ” 

“ Yait a tnmit, sir,” said Mr. Weller, raising his hand in a 
deprecatory manner. " Get on, Samivel ” 

“ This here money,” said Sam, with a little hesitation, “ he’s 
anxious to put someveres, vere he knows it’ll be safe, and I'm 
weiy anxious too, for if he keeps it, he'll go a lendin’ it to somebody, 
ox inwestm’ property in horses, or droppm’ his pocket-book down 
a airy, or maldn’ a Egyptian mummy of his-self m some vay or 
another.” 

“ Wery good, Samivel,” observed Mr. Weller, in as complacent a 
manner as if Sam had been passmg the highest enlogiums on his 
prudence and foresight. “ Weiy good ” 

“ For vich reasons,” continned Sam, plucking nervously at the 
bnm of his hat ; " for vich reasons, he's drawd it out-to-day, and 
come here vith me to say, leastvays to ofier, or m other vords 
to—” 

“ — ^To say this here,” said the elder Mr. Weller, impatiently, 
“ that It am’t o’ no use to me. I’m a going to vork a coach reg'lar, 
and ha'nt got noveies to keep it in, uiJess I vos to pay the guard 
for takin’ care on it, or to put it in run o’ the coach pockets, 
vich 'nd be a temptation to the insides. If you'll take care on it 
for me, sur, I shaU he wery mnch obhged to yon P’raps,” said 
Sir. WeUer, walking up to Sir. Pickwick and whispering in hts 
ear, " p’raps it'll go a httle vay towards the expenses o’ that 'ere 
conwiction. All I say is, jnst you keep it till I ask you for it 
again.” With these words. Sir. Weller placed the pocket-book 
in Sir. Pickwick’s hands, caught up his hat, and ran out of the 
room with a celerity scarcely to be expected from so corpulent a 
subject 
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“ Stop Tinn, Sam ! ” exclaimed Mir. Pickwick, earnestly. “ Over- 
take him ; bring bim , back instantly ! Mr. Weller— bere — come 
back!" 

Ram saw tbat bis master’s injimctions were not to be disobeyed ; 
and catcbmg bis father by tbe arm as be was descending tbe stans, 
dragged bim back by main force. 

“ My good fnend," said Mr. Pickwick, taking tbe old man by 
tbe band ; “ your bonest confidence overpowers me." 

“ I don’t see no occasion for notbm’ o' tbe kind, sir,’’ replied 
Mr. Weller, obstmately. 

" I assure you, my good friend, I bave more money than I can 
ever need ; far more fban a man at my age can ever live to spend,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“ No man knows bow much be can spend, till be tries,” observed 
Mr. Weller. 

” Perhaps not,” replied Mr. Pickwick ; “ but as I bave no 
intention of tiying any such experiments, I am not likely to come 
to want. I must beg you to take this back, Mr. Weller.” 

“ Wery well,” said Mr. Weller with a discontented look. ” Mark 
my vords, Sammy. I’U do somethin’ desperate vitb this here 
property ; sometbm’ desperate • ” 

” You’d better not,” repbed Sam. 

Mr. Weller reflected for a short time, and then, buttoning up 
bis coat with great determination, said : 

“ m keep a pike.” 

"Wot * ” exclaimed Sam. 

“ A pike,” rejoined Mr. Weller, throng bis set teeth ; “ I’ll 
keep a pike. Say good bye to your father, Samivel. I dewote 
tbe remainder o’ my days to a pike.” 

This threat was such an awful one, and Mir. Weller besides 
appearmg fully resolved to carry it into execution, seemed so 
deeply mortified by Mr. Pickwick’s refusal, tbat that gentleman, 
after a short reflection, said : 

“ Well, well, Mr. Weller, I will keep tbe money. I can do more 
good with it, perhaps, than you can.” 

“ Just tbe wery thing, to be sure,” said Mr. Weller, brigbtemng 
up ; " o’ course you can, sir.” 

“ Say no more about it,” said Mr. Pickwick, locking tbe pocket- 
book in bis desk ; “ I am heartily obbged to you, my good fnend. 
Now sit down again. I want to ask your advice.” 

laughter occasioned by tbe tnumpbant success of 
bis visit, which bad convulsed not only Mr. Weller’s face, but his 
and body also, dunngtbe locking up of the pocket-book. 
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Buddenlj gave place to the most dignified gravitf as he heard 
these words 

“ "Wait outside a few minutes, Sam, will you ? " said Mr Pick- 
wick 

Sam immediately withdrew. 

Mr Weller look^ uncommonly wise and very much amazed, 
when Mr. Pickwick opened the discourse by saymg : , 

“ You are not an advocate for matrimony, I thmk, Mr. 
Weller?" 

Mr. Weller shook his head. He was wholly unable to speak ; 
TOgue thou^ts of some wicked widow havmg been successful 
in her designs on Mr. Pickwick, choked his utterance 

“ Did you happen to see a young girl downstairs when you 
came m just now with your son * ” mquired Mr Pickwick. 

“ Yes I see a young gal," rephed Mr. Weller, shortly. 

“ What did you thmk of her, now * Candidly, Mr. Weller, 
what did you think of her ? ” 

“ I thought she wos wery plump, and veil made," said Mr. 
Weller, wiA a critical air. 

" So she is," said Mr Picktfick, " so she is What did you 
think of her manners, from what you saw of her * " 

“ Wety pleasant," rejomed Mr. Weller. “ Wery pleasant and 
conformable " 

The precise meaning which Me. Weller attached to this last- 
mentioned adjective, did not appear ; but, as it was evident from 
the tone m which he used it that it was a favourable espression, 
Mr Pickwick was as well satisfied as if he had been thoroughly 
enhghtened on the subject. 

“ I take a great mterest m her, Mr Weller," said Mr Pickwick. 

Mr. Weller coughed 

** I mean an interest m her doing well,” resumed Mr. Pickwick ; 
* a desue that she may be comfortable and prosperous You 
understand ^ " * 

" Wery clearly," rephed Mr. Weller, who understood nothmg 
yet 

“ That young person," said Mr Pickwick, “ is attached to your 
son 

“ To Samivel Veller ! " exclaimed the parent. 

** Yes," said Pickwick 

"It’s nat’ral," said Mr Weller, after some consideration, 
** nat’ral, but laytber alarmm'. Sammy must be carefuL” 

“ How do you mean ? ’’ mquired Mr Pickwick. 

" Wery careful that he don’t say notbm’ to bet,” responded 
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Mr. "VTeller. “ Wery careful that lie ain’t led avay, m a innocent 
moment, to say anytliink as may lead to a comviction for breach. 
You’re never safe vitb ’em, Mr. Piolnvicli:, ven they vunce has 
designs on you ; there’s no knovrin’ vere to have ’em; and 
vile you’re a-considering of it, they have you. I wos married 
fust, that vay myself, sir, and Sammy Tfos the consekens o’ the 
manoover.” 

“ You give me no great encouragement to conclude what I have 
to say,” observed Mr. Pickwick, “ but I had better to do so at 
once. This yonng person is not only attached to your son, Mr. 
Weller, but your son is attached to her.” 

“ Veil,” said Mr. Weller, “ this here’s a pretiy sort o’ thing to 
come to a father’s ears, this is ! ” 

** I have observed them on several occasions,” said Mr. Pickwick, 
making no comment on Mr. Weller’s last remark ; “ and entertain 
no doubt at all about it. Supposing 1 were desirous of establish- 
ing them comfortably as man and ^e in some little business or 
situation, where they might hope to obtain a decent living, what 
should you think of it, Mr. Weller ? ” 

At first, Mr. Weller received, with wry faces, a proposition in- 
volving the marriage of anybody in whom he toot an interest ; 
but, as Mr. Pickwick argued the point with him, and laid great 
stress on the fact that Mary was not a widow, he gradually 
became more tractable. Mr. Pickwick had great influence over 
him, and he had been much struck with lory’s appearance; 
having, in fact, bestowed several very unfatherly winks upon her, 
already. At length he said that it was not for him to oppose Mr. 
Pickwick’s inclination, and that he would be very happy to yield 
to his advice ; upon which Mr. Pickwick joyfully took him at his 
word, and called Sam back into the room. 

“ Sam,” said Sir. Pickwick, clearing his throat, “ your father 
and I have been havmg some conversation about you.” 

** About you, Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, in a patromzdng and 
impressive voice. 

“ I am not so blind, Sam, as not to have seen, a long time since, 
that you entertain something more than a fiien^y feelin® towards 
Mrs. Winkle’s maid,” said htr. Pickwick. ° 

** You hear this, Samivel ? ” said Mr. Weller in the same judicial 
form of speech as before. 

‘ I hope, sir,” said Sam, addressing his master ; " I hope there’s 
no harm in a young man takin’ notice of a young ’ooman as is 
undemably good-looking and well-conducted,” 

“ Certainly not,” said :ilr. Pickwick. 
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no vages, notice or no notice, board or no board, lod^n’ or no 
lodgin’, Sam Teller, as you took from the old inn in tbe Borough, 
sticks by you, come what come may ; and let everythin’ and ev’ry- 
body do their wery fiercest, nothin’ shall ever perwent it ! ” 

At the ‘close of this declaration, which Sam made with great 
emotion, the elder Mr. Weller rose from his chair, and, forgetting 
all considerations of time, place, or propriety, waved his hat 
above his head, and gave three vehement cheers. 

“ My good fellow,” said Mr. Pickwick, when Mr. Weller had sat 
down again, rather abashed at his own enthusiasm, “ you are 
bound to consider the young woman also.” 

“ I do consider the young ’ooman, sir,” said Sam. ** I have 
considered the young ’ooman. Pve spoke to her. Fve told her 
how Pm sitivated ; she’s ready to vait till Fm ready, and I be- 
heve she vilL If she don’t, she’s not the young ’ooman I take 
her for, and I give her up vith readiness You’ve know’d me 
afore, sir. My mind’s made up, and nothin* can ever alter it.” 

Who could combat this resolution ^ Hot Mr. Pickwick. Ho 
derived, at that moment, more pride and luxury of feehng from 
the disinterested attachment of his humble fnends, than ten 
thousand protestations from the greatest men living could have 
awakened m his heart. 

While this conversation was passing in Mr. Pickwick’s room, a 
httle old gentleman m a suit of snufi-coloured clothes, followed by 
a porter carrying a small portmanteau, presented himself below ; 
and after securing a bed for the mght, inquired of the waiter 
whether one Mrs. Winkle was staying there, to which question the 
waiter, of course, responded in the afBrmative. 

“ Is she alone i ” inquired the httle old gentleman. 

” I beheve she is, sir,” rephed the waiter ; " I can call her own 
maid, sir, if you •” 

“ No, I don’t want her,” said the old gentleman quickly.’^ 
” Show me to her room without announcing me ” 

” Eh, sir ? ” said the waiter. 

“ Axe you deaf 1 ” inquired the little old gentleman. 

“ No, sir.” 

*' Then listen, if you please. Can you hear me now ? ” 

;; Yes, sir.” 

That’s welL Show me to Mrs. Winkle’s room, without an- 
nouncing me ” 

the little old gentleman uttered this command, he slipped 
nve Millings into the waiter’s hand, and looked steadily at him. 

^ «eally,sir,”saidthewaiter.‘‘ I don’t know, sir, whether ” 
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“ Without having represented to your husband the propriety of 
first comsultmg his father, on whom he is dependent, I think 1 ” 
said the stranger. 

Arabella apphed her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ Without an endeavour, even, to ascertain, by some indirect 
appeal, what were the old man’s sentiments on a pomt in wHch 
he woidd naturally feel much interested ? ” said the stranger. 

“ I cannot deny it, sir,” said Arabella 

“ And without having sufficient property of your own to afiord 
your husband any permanent assistance in exchange for the 
worldly advantages which you knew he would have gained if he 
had married agreeably to his Other’s wishes ? ” said the old gentle- 
man. “ This is what boys and girls call disinterested afiection, 
tdl they have boys and girls of their own, and then they see it in 
a rougher and very difierent hght ! ” 

Arabella’s tears flowed fast, as Repleaded in extenuation that 
she was young and inexpenenced ; that her attachment had alone 
induced her to take the step to wffich she had resorted ; and that 
she had been deptived of the counsel and guidance of her parents 
almost from infancy. 

" It was wrong,” said the old gentleman in a milder tone, ** very 
wrong. It was foohsh, romantic, unbusiness-hke.” 

“ It was my fault ; all my fault, sir,” rephed poor Arabella, 
weeping. 

“ Nonsense,” said the old gentleman ; " it was not your fault 
that he fell in love with you, I suppose ? Yes it was though,” 
said the old gentleman, looldiig rather slyly at Arabdla. “ It was 
your fault. He couldn’t help it.” 

This httle compliment, or the little gentleman’s odd wayofpay- 
ii^ it, or his altered manner — ^so much kmdCT than it was, at first — 
or all three together, forced a smile from Axahella lu the midst 
of her tears. 

“ Where’s your husband ? ” inquired the old gentleman, 
abruptly ; stopping a smile which was jnst coming over his own 
face. 

" I expect him every instant, sir,” said Arabella. “ I persuaded 
him, to take a walk this morning. He is very low and wretched 
at not having heard from his father.” 

" Low, is he ? ” said the old gentleman. ” Serve him right ! ” 
He feels it on my account, I am afraid,” said Arabella ; “ and 
mdced, sir, I feel it deeply on his. I have been the sole means of 
1^™^ to his present condition.” 

Don’t mind it on his account, my dear,” said the old gentle* 
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~ man. It serves him rigM. lamgladof it—actuallygladofiti 

as fat as he is concerned.” 

The words were scarcely ont of the old gentleman’s hps, when 
footsteps were heard ascending the stairs, which he and Arabella 
^ seemed both to recogmse at«the same moment The httle gentle- 
■T'- man turned pale, and making a strong effort to appear composed, 

: . stood np, as Mr. Winkle entered the room 

“ Bather ! ” cned Mr. Wmfcle, recoihng m amazement. 

& “ Yes, sir,” rephed the httle old gentleman. " Well, sir, what 

: :: have yon got to say to me ^ " 

Mr. Wmkie remamed silent 

n? *' Yon are ashamed of yonrself, I hope, sir * " said the old 
r. gentleman. 

:: Still Mr Winkle said nothmg 

** Are you ashamed of yourself, ot, or ate yon not ? " inquired 
'J the old gentleman. 

“ No, sir,” rephed Mr. Tinkle, drawing Arabella's arm fhroagh 
kf his “ I am not ashamed of myselt or of my wife either " 
z “ Upon my word ! ” cned the old gentleman, ironically. 

“ I am very sorry to have done anythmg which has lessened 
5 your affection for me, sir,” said Mr. Winkle ; “ but I mil say, 
at the same tune, that I have no reason to he ashamed of havmg 
i this lady for my wife, nor you of havmg her for a daughter." 

*' Give me yonr hand, Nat,” said the old gentleman in an 
! altered voice. “ Kiss me, my love. You arc a very charming 
' httle daughter-in-law after all ’ ” 

In a few mmutes’ tame Mr Winkle went in search of Mr. Pick- 
wick, and retummg with that gentleman, presented him to his 
father, whereupon they shook hands for five mmutes mccssantly. 

“ Mr. Pickwick, I thank you most heartily for all yonr kmdness 
to my son,” said old Mr Winkle, in a bluff straightforward way. 
“ I am a hasty fellow, and when I saw you last, I was vexed and 
taken by surprise I have judged for myself now, and am more 
than satisfied Shall I make any more apologjes, Mr. Pickwick * ” 
} ” Not one," rephed that gentleman. ** Yon have done the only 

I thmg wantmg to complete my happiness " 

Hereupon, there was another shaking of 1 ends for five minutes 
longer, accompanied by a great number ofcomphmentaryspecches, 
which, besides bemg complimentary, had the additional and very 
novel recommendation of bemg smeere 
I Sam had dutifully seen his father to the Belle Sauvage, when, 
) on returning, he encountered the fat boy in the court who had 
been charged with the dehveiy of a note from Emily Wardle 
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" I Bay,” said Joe, who was.tuiusiially loquacious, “ what a 
pretty girl Mary is, isn’t she ? I am so fond of her, I am • ” 

Mr. Weller made no verbal remark in reply ; but eyemg the fat 
boy for a moment, qmte transfixed at his presumption, led him 
by the collar to the comer, and dismissed him with a harmless 
but ceremomouB kick. After which, he walked home, whistling. 

CHAPTER LVn 

IS WHICH THE PICKWICK CLUB IS KIHAitY DISSOLVED, AKD EVHET 
THIKG COKCLUDBD TO THE SATISFACTION OF EVEEYBODT - if 



Poe a whole week after the happy arrival of Mr. Winkle from 
Birmmgham, Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller were from home 
all day long, only returning just m time for dmner, and then 
wearing an air of mystery and importance qmte foreign to their 
natures. It was evident that very grave and eventful proceedmgs 
were on foot ; but various surmises were afloat, respecting their 
precise character. Some (among whom was Mr. Tupman) were 
disposed to think that Mr. Pickwick contemplated a matrimonial 
alliance ; but this idea the ladies most strenuously repudiated. 
Others, rather incbned to the behef that he had projected some 
distant tour, and was at prsesentoccupied in effectmg the prelumn- 
ary arrangements ; but this agam was stoutly denied by Sam 
himself, who had imequivocally stated when cross-exammed by 
Mary that no new journeys were to be undertaken. At length, 
when the brams of the whole party had been racked for six long 
days, by imavaihng speculation, it was unanimously resolved 
that Mr. Pickwick should be called upon to explam his conduct, 
and to state distmctly why he had thus absented himself from the 
society of his admiring fnends. 

With this view, Mr. Wardle invited the full circle to dinner at 
the Adelphi ; and, the decanters having been twice sent round, 
opened the busmess. 

" We are all anxious to know,” said the old gentleman, “ what 
we have done to offend you, and to induce you to desert us and 
devote yourself to these solitary walks.” 

** Are you 1 ” said Mr, Pickwick. “ It is singular enough that 
I had intended to volunteer a full explanation this very day ; so, 
if you will give me another glass of wine, I will satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

The decanters passed from hand to hand with unwonted brisk* 
ness, and Mr. Pickwick looking round on the faces of his fnends, 
with a cheerful smile, proceeded* 
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enlargement of my mind, and tlie improvement of my nnder* 
standing. If I have done but bttle good, I trust I have done less 
barm, and that none of my adventures will be other than a source 
of amusing and pleasant recollection to me in the decline of hfe. 
Ck)d bless you all ! ” 

“With these words, Mr. Pickwick filled and drained a bumper 
with a trembling hand, and his eyes moistened as his friends rose 
with one accord, and pledged him from their hearts. 

There were very few preparatory arrangements to be made for 
the marriage of Mr. Snodgrass. As he had neither father nor ■ 
mother, and had been in Hs minority a ward of Mr. Pickwick’s, 
that gentleman was perfectly well acquainted with his possessions 
and prospects. His account of both was quite satisfactory to 
Wardle — ^as almost any other account would have been, for the 
good old gentleman was overflowing with hilarity and kmdness — 
and a handsome portion having been bestowed upon Emily, the 
marriage was fised to take place on the fourth day from that 
time : the suddenness of which preparations reduced three dress- 
makers and a tailor to the extreme verge of insanily. 

Getting post-horses to the carriage, old TVardle started ofi, next 
day, to bring his mother up to town. Communicating his intelh- 
gence to the old lady with characteristic impetuosity, she in- 
stantly fainted away ; but being promptly revived, ordered the 
brocaded silk gown to be packed up forthwith, and proceeded to 
relate some circumstances of a similar nature attending the 
marriage of the eldest daughter of Lady Tollimglower, deceased, 
which occupied three hours in the recital, and were not half 
finished at last. 

Mrs Trundle had to be informed of all the mighty preparations 
that were making m London, and being in a delicate state of 
health was informed thereof through Mr. Trundle, lest the news 
should be too much for her ; but it was not too much for her, 
inasmuch as she at once wrote ofi to Muggleton, to order a new 
cap and a black satin gown, and moreover avowed her determina- 
tion of being present at the ceremony. Hereupon, Mr. Trundle 
called in the doctor, and the doctor sa)d Mrs. Trundle ou^t to 
know best how she felt herself, to which Mrs. Trundle replied 
that she felt herself quite equal to it, and that she had made up her 
mmd to go ; upon which the doctor, who was a wise and discreej^:^ 
doctor, and knew what was good for himself as well as for other 
people, said that perhaps if Mm. Trundle stopped at home she 
might hurt herself more by fretting, than by going, so perhaps 
E e had better go. And she did go ; the doctor with great atten- 
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a pleasant la-wn and commanding a pretty landscape, dotted here 
and there •with httle houses almost hidden by the trees ; and then’ 
the curtains, and the caifpets, and the chairs, and 'the sofas’ 
Everything "vras so beautiful, so compact, so neat, and in such 
exquisite taste, said everybody, that there really "waa no deciding 
what to admire most. 

And in the midst of all this, stood Mr. Pickwick, his countenance 
hghted up •with smiles, -which the heart of no man, -woman, or 
child, could resist : himself the happiest of the group ; shaking 
hands, over and over again -with the same people, and -when his 
o-wn hands -were not so employed, rubbing them -with pleasure : 
tummg round in a different direction at every fresh expression of 
gratification or curiosity, and inspirmg everybody -with his looks 
of gladness and delight. 

Breakfast is announced. Mr. Pickwick leads the old lady (who 
has been very eloquent on the subject of Lady ToUimglower), to 
the top of a long table ; Wardle takes the bottom ; the friends 
arrange themselves on either side ; Sam takes his station behind 
his master’s chair ; the laughter and talkmg cease ; Mr. Pickwick, 
havmg said grace, pauses for an instant, and looks round him. 
As he does so, the tears roll do-wn his cheeks, in the fulness of his 
joy. 

Let -us leave our old friend in one of those moments of unmixed 
happiness, of which, if we seek them, there are ever some, to cheer 
our transitory existence here. There are dark shadows on the 
earth, but its lights are stronger in the contrast. Some men, 
like bats or owls, have better eyes for the darkness than for 
the light. We, who have no such optical powers, are better 
pleased -to -take our last parting look at the -visionary companions 
of many solitary hours, when the brief sunshine of the world is 
blsjdng full upon them. 


It is the fate of most men who mingle with the world, and attain 
even the prime of life, to make many real fnends, and lose them 
in the course of nature. It is the fate of all authors or chroniclers 
to crea-te imaginary friends, and lose -them in the course of art. 
Nor is this the full extent of their misfortunes ; for they are 
required to furnish an account of them besides. 

In comphance -with this custom— unquestionably a bad on e *~ 
we subjom a few biographical words, in relation to the party at 
Mr. Pickwick’s assembled. 

Mr. and Ms. Winkle, being fully received into favour by the 
"old gentleman, were shortly afterwards mstalled in a newly-built 
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house, DLofe half a xaile from Mr. Pickwick’s Mr. TTinkle, being 
engaged m the Ciigr as agent or town correspondent of his father, 
exchanged his old costume for the ordmary dress of Englishmen, 
and presented aU the external appearance of a civilised dTstian 
ever afterwards. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass settled at Dingley Dell, where they 
purchased and oultavated a small farm, more for occupation than 
profit, Mr. Snodgrass, bemg occasionally abstracted and melan- 
choly, IS to this day repnted a great poet among his fnends and 
acquamtance, although we do not find that he has ever written 
anything to enconrage the hehef. There are many celebrated 
characters, hterary, philosophical and otherwise, who hold a high 
reputation on a similar tenure. 

Mr. Tupman when his friends married, and Mr Pickwick 
settled, took lodgmgs at Bichmond, where he has ever since 
resided. He walra constantly on the Terrace dunng the summer 
months, with a youthful and jaunty air which has rendered bun 
the adulation of the numerous elderly ladies of single condition, 
who reside m the vicinity. He has never proposed again. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer, havmg previously passed through the Gazette, 
passed over to Bengal, accompanied by Mr. Benjamm Allen ; both 
gentlemen havmg received surgical appomtments from the East 
India Ckimpany. They each had the yellow fever fourteen times, 
and then resolved to try a httle abstmence ; smee which period 
they have been domg well 

Mrs. Bardell let lod^gs to many conversable single gentlemen, 
with great profit, but never brought any more actions for breach 
of promise of mamage. Her attorneys, Messrs Dodson and 
Fogg, contmne m husmess, from which they realize a large mcome, 
and m which they are universally conadered among the sharpest 
of the sharp. 

Sam Weller kept his word, and remained unmarried, for two 
years The old housekeeper dying at the end of that tune, Mr. 
Pickwick promoted Mary to the situarioa, on condition of her 
marrymg Mr Weller at once, which she did without a murmur. 
From the circumstance of two sturdy little boys having been 
repeatedly seen at the gate of the back garden, there is reason to 
suppose that Sam has some family. 

The elder Mr Weller drove a coach for twelve months, but 
being afflicted with the gout, was compelled to retire. The con- 
tents of the pocket-book had been so well invested for him, how- 
ever, by Me. Pickwick, that he had a handsome mdependence to 
retire on, upon which he still lives at an excellent public-house 
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near Shooter’s Hill, where he is qmte reverenced as an oracle 
boasting very much of his intimacy with Mr. Pickmck, and re 
taining a most imconquerable aversion to widows. 

jBlt. Pickwick himself continned to reside m his new honse 
employing his leisure hours in arran^g the memoranda which h< 
afterwards presented to the secretary of the oncefamons club, o] 
in hearing Sam Weller read aloud, with such remarks assuggestec 
themselves to his mind, which never failed to afford Mr. Pickwicl 
great amusement. He was much troubled at first, by the numer 
ous applications made to him by Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle, anc 
]!tLr. !l^^dle, to act as godfather to their offspring ,* but he hai 
become used to it now, and officiates as a matter of course. H< 
never had occasion to regret his bounty to Mr. Jmgle; fo3 
both that person and Job hotter became, in time, worthy mem' 
hers of society, although they have always steadily objected tt 
return to the scenes of their old haunts and temptations. Mr. 
Pickwick is somewhat infirm now ; but he retams all his formei 
juvenility of spirit, and may still be frequently seen, contempla- 
ting the pictures in the Dulwich GaUery, or enjoying a walk aboul 
the pleasant neighbourhood on a fine day. He is known by all 
the poor people about, who never fail to take their hats off, as he 
passes, with great respect. The children idohze him, and so in* 
deed does the whole neighbourhood. Every year, he repairs to a 
large family merry-makmg at Mr. Wardle’s ; on this, as on all 
other occasions, he is invariably attended by the faithful Sam, 
between whom and his master there exists a steady and reciprocal 
attachment which nothing but death will terminate. 


The End 
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